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PREFACE 

It  iB  an  encooraging  sign  of  advancing  culture  that  his- 
tory is  gaining  a  deeper  and  broader  meaning.  We  are 
really  becoming  interested,  not  merely  in  our  political,  but 
also  in  our  entire  biological,  psychological,  and  social  evolu- 
tion. Although  such  phrase-making  is  nearly  always  mis- 
leading, there  would  perhaps  be  more  truth  in  saying  that 
"history  is  past  sociology  and  sociology  present  history^' 
than  in  Freeman's  well-known  epigram.  In  particular,  the 
human  family,  with  all  that  the  word  connotes,  is  commanding 
greater  attention.  Yet  there  is  urgent  need  that  its  rise  and 
social  function  should  have  far  more  earnest  study  than  they 
now  receive.  The  family  and  its  cognate  institutions  ought 
to  enter  more  fully  into  popular  thought ;  and  they  should 
have  much  larger  relative  space  in  the  educational  program. 
From  the  home  circle  to  the  university  seminar  they  are 
worthy  to  become  a  vital  part  of  systematic  social  training. 
In  the  hope  of  aiding  somewhat  in  winning  for  them  due 
scientific  recognition,  this  book  is  written.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  a  sustained  history  of  the  matrimonial  insti- 
tutions of  the  English  race  in  its  "three  homes"  may  prove 
a  positive  advantage,  especially  in  gathering  the  materials 
and  planning  the  work  for  more  detailed  investigations. 
Moreover,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  social  evolution 
of  any  people  must  rest  upon  the  broader  experience  of  man- 
kind. Accordingly,  in  Part  I  the  attempt  is  made  to  present 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  analysis  of  the  literature  and 
the  theories  of  primitive  matrimonial  institutions. 

Preliminary  reference  to  another  portion  of  the  book  may 
perhaps  be  permitted.     The  anxious  attention  of  the  legal 
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and  Bociel  reformer  is  being  eepecially  directed  to  the  char- 
acter of  oar  state  legislation  regarding  marriage  and  divorce. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  the  last  three  chapters  may 
prove  helpfnL  Summaries  of  the  statutes  as  they  stood  at 
particular  dates  have  indeed  appeared.  The  digest  con- 
tained in  the  government  Report  is  of  great  value  for  the 
time  of  its  compilation ;  but  no  attempt  seems  ever  to  have 
been  made  to  provide  a  systematic  historical  record.  In 
these  chapters — the  result  of  several  years*  labor — the  laws 
of  all  the  states  and  territories  enacted  since  the  Revolution 
have  been  analyzed  with  some  regard  for  details.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  gain  accuracy ;  yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
expect  that  the  discussion  is  entirely  free  from  error  or  over- 
sight. 

During  the  years  devoted  to  this  investigation  I  have 
profited  by  the  generous  assistance  of  many  friends.  They 
have  aided  me  through  references,  information,  copying, 
verifying,  and  in  other  ways.  To  all  these  I  desire  to  convey 
my  grateful  thanks.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  fitting  that 
individual  acknowledgment  should  be  made.  To  Professor 
William  Henry  Hudson,  of  London,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
examination  of  several  rare  books  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  Bibliographical  help  has  also  been  given  by 
Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Special  researches  on  my  behalf  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Royall  C.  Victor  and  by  Miss  Lucile 
Eaves,  head  resident  of  the  South  Park  Settlement,  San 
Francisco.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  expert  aid  of 
Mr.  David  M.  Matteson  in  examining  the  manuscript  records 
of  the  colonial  and  provincial  courts  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex 
counties,  Massachusetts.  To  Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  of 
Stanford  University,  Mr.  James  H.  Deering,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Law  Library,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  secretary 
of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family,  I 
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am  under  obligations  for  information  and  Bnggestions. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Charles  Gross,  of  Har- 
vard, for  encouragement  in  the  work  and  various  kind  oflSces; 
as  also  to  Mr.  W.  0.  Lane  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Eaeman,  of  the  Har- 
vard Library,  for  granting  the  most  liberal  use  of  the 
materials  in  their  charge. 

Finally  I  can  but  poorly  express  the  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  wife,  whose  patient  hand,  faithful  criticism,  and 
wise  counsel  have  never  failed. 

CmoAOO,  March  19, 1901 
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PART  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND  THE  THEORIES 
OF  PRIMITIVE  MATRIMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY 

[BiBXJO(3RAPHiGAL  NoTB  I.— The  modem  history  of  the  patriarchal 
theory  begins  with  Fihner^s  Patrian^ia  (London,  1680),  in  which  the 
author  finds  in  the  Hebrew  family  a  justification  of  the  ^divine  pre- 
rogatiTe"  of  kings;  and  the  trenchant  reply  of  Locke  in  The  Tioo 
Treatiaea  on  CivU  Oovemment  (London,  1600),  reprinted  with  FUmer's 
work  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Morley*s  Universal  Library,  But  the 
theory  is  especially  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  His 
Ancient  Law  (New  York,  1861),  aside  from  its  leading  hyiwthesis,  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestiye  books  of  the  century.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Early  History  of  Institutions  (New  York,  1875);  the  ViUage  Com- 
munities (New  York,  1876);  and  Early  Law  and  Custom  (New  York, 
1863).  In  this  last  work  he  contributes  supplementary  chapters  on 
such  topics  as  ''Ancestor- Worship"  and  "East  European  House  Com- 
munities," and  he  replies  to  his  critics.  Maine  is  criticised  by  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1879),  VoL  I,  Part  III,  chap,  iz;  and 
by  McLennan,  Patriarchal  Theory  (London,  1886),  who,  on  the  nega- 
tire  side,  is  fairly  successful  in  confuting  his  adversary.  Heam*s  Aryan 
Household  (London,  1879)  and  the  Ancient  City  (Boston,  1877)  of  Fustel 
do  Coulanges  take  practically  the  same  view  of  primitive  society  as 
Maine,  while  particularly  emphasizing  ancestor-worship  and  the  genea- 
logical organization. 

For  the  early  Aryans  and  the  Hindus  see  Zinmier's  Alt4ndisches 
Leben  (Berlin,  1879);  DelbrOck's  Die  indogermanisehen  Verwandt- 
schaftsnamen  (Leipzig,  1886);  Schrader*s  Sprachvergleiehung  und 
Urgeschichte  (Jena,  18^),  or  the  English  translation  by  Jevons  (Lon- 
don, 1890);  Zmigrodski*s  Die  Mutter  bei  den  VdUeem  des  arischen 
Stammes  (Munich,  1886);  and  especially  Leist^s  epoch-making  works, 
Qraeeo-italische  Bechtsgeschichte  (Jena,  1881)  and  the  Alt-arisches  Jus 
Oentium  (Jena,  1889).  Of  first-rate  value  also  are  the  Bechtshisto- 
risdhe  und  rechtsvergleichende  Forschungen  (Part  III,  on  Indisches 
Ehe-  und  FamUienrecht)  and  the  other  papers  of  the  indefatigable 
Kohler.  Of  these  the  following  are  particularly  interesting  in  this 
connection,  all  found  in  the  ZeitschriftfUr  vergleiehende  Bechtstoissen- 
sehaft:  **  Bechtsverhftltnisse  auf  dem  oetind.  Archipel  u.  den  westL 
KaraUnen."  ZFR.,  VI,  314-60;  "Gewohnheitsrechte  des  Pendschabs," 
Vn,  161-239;  "Indische  Gewohnheitsrechte,"  ibid.,  VIII,  89-147, 
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262-73;  "  Gewohnheitsrechte  von  Bengalen,"  ibid,,  IX,  321-60;  «Ge- 
wohnheitsrechte  der  Provinz  Bombay,"  ibid.,  X,  64-142,  161-^; 
"Qewohnheitsrechte  der  ind.  Nordwestproyinzen,'*  ibid,,  XI,  161-05; 
and,  for  comparison,  ''Die  lonsage  und  Vaterrecht,*'  ibid.,  V,  407-14; 
"Studien  aber  kQnstliche  Verwandtschaft,"  ibid.,  V,  415^40;  and  '<Da8 
Recht  der  Armenier,"  ibid.,  VII,  385-436.  As  in  the  last-named  paper, 
the  influence  of  Roman  law  may  be  traced  in  M^avorian,  £tude  ethtuy- 
graphique  et  Juridique  8ur  lafamille  et  le  mariage  arminiens  (Paris, 
1894).  Hass,  ''Die  Heirathsgebrftuche  der  alten  Inder  nach  den  Qrihy- 
astltra,"  in  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  V,  267-412  (Berlin,  1862),  reveals 
in  an  admirable  way  the  religious  spirit  pervading  the  ancient  Hindu 
matrimonial  life.  This  study  suggested  the  excellent  monograph  of 
Weber,  '<  Vedische  HochzeitssprOche,"  ibid.,  V,  177-266;  while  the  con* 
elusions  of  both  Haas  and  Weber  are  ably  supported,  with  the  aid  of 
additional  sources,  by  the  more  elaborate  paper  of  Wintemitz,  "Das 
altindische  Hochzeitsrituell,"  in  Derikaehriften  der  kaia.  Akad.  d.  Wi$8., 
phil.'hi8t  Kkute,  XL,  1-113  (Vienna,  1892).  In  this  connection,  for 
comparison,  may  be  read  Mackenzie,  ''An  Account  of  the  Marriage 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  as  Practised  in  the 
Southern  Peninsula  of  India,"  in  Transcuitions  of  the  Royal  Anatie 
Society,  III  (London,  1835);  and  Lushington,  "On  the  Marriage  Rites 
and  Usages  of  the  J&ts  of  Bharatpur,"  in  Journal  of  the  Anatie  Society 
of  Bengal,  II,  273-97  (CalcutU,  1833).  Bipecially  important  are  Bern- 
hOft*s  "Die  Qrundlagen  der  Rechtsentwicklung  bei  den  indogerma- 
nischen  Volkem,"  in  ZVR.,  II,  253-328;  his  "Altindisches  Familien- 
organisation,"  ibid.,  IX,  1-45;  and  his  "Das  Qesetz  von  Qortyn,"  ibid., 
VI,  281-304,  430-40.  A  popular,  but  in  the  main  uncritical,  book  is 
Clarisse  Bader*s  La  femme  dans  Vlnde  antique  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1867). 
Similar  in  plan  and  treatment  are  her  La  femme  biblique  (new  ed., 
Paris,  1873);  La  femme  grecque  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1873);  and  La  femme 
romaine  (2d  ed«,  Paris,  1877).  A  strong  defense  of  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Indie  woman,  based  on  the  sources,  may  be  found 
in  Jacolliot*s  La  femme  dans  VInde  (Paris,  1877);  and  Mary  Frances 
Billington  is  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  social  status  of  modem 
Woman  in  India  (London,  1895).  See  also  Pizzi,  "  Les  coutumes  nup- 
tiales  auz  temps  h^roXques  de  I'lran,"  in  La  Mtuion,  II,  3  (1883);  Vidy- 
asagar.  On  Widow-Marriages  among  the  Hindus  (Calcutta,  1855);  and 
Schlagintweit,  "Die  Hindu-Wittwe  in  Indien,"  in  Globus,  XLIII (1883). 
Among  the  best  technical  writings  are  Mayne*s  Hindu  Law  and  Usage 
(Madras  and  London,  1888);  Jolly's  Hindu  Law  of  Partition  (Calcutta, 
1885);  his  Eechtliehe  Stellung  der  Frauen  bei  den  alten  Indem 
(Munich,  1876);  Tupper*s  Punjab  Customary  Law  (Calcutta,  1881);  and 
Qooroodass's  "The  Hindu  Law  of  Marriage  and  Stridahn,"  in  Tagore 
Law  Lectures,  1878  (Calcutta,  1879).    Max  MoUer*s  series  of  Sacred 
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Books  contaiiis  Apaatamba,  Gautama,  Visnu,  and  the  other  Sutras,  as 
well  as  the  later  versified  law-books  of  Manu  and  Yajflavalkya,  with 
other  sources  of  ancient  Indie  custom,  Bumell  and  Hopkins*s  Manu 
(London,  1891)  is  an  excellent  edition;  and  J0II7  has  a  German  transla- 
tion of  Books  VIII  and  IX  in  ZVB.,  ni,  232<83;  IV,  321-61.  For  each 
important  point  these  sources  are  thoroughly  collated  in  the  writings 
of  Kohler,  Leist,  and  Jolly,  aboTe  referred  to. 

For  the  Slavs,  Krauss*s  Sitte  und  Brauch  der  SUdalaven  (Vienna, 
1885)  IS  the  most  valuable  treatise.  See  also  Turner,  Slavischea  Fami- 
lienrecM  (Strassburg,  1874) ;  and  Kovalevsky's  Modem  Customs  and 
Ancient  Laws  of  Russia  (London,  1891),  in  which  the  author  criticises 
and  corrects  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  important  points.  For  Greece,  in 
addition  to  Leist's  works  above  mentioned,  see  the  paper  of  Campaux, 
Du  mariage  d  AiMnes  (Paris,  1867);  that  of  Moy,  **La  famille  dans 
Homdre,'*  in  Revue  des  cours  litt^raires^  8  mars  1869;  Stegeren,  De 
eonditione  civHi  feminarum  atheniensium  (Zwallae,  1839);  Guvr^, 
Observations  sur  le  rigime  matrimonial  au  temps  d^HomJtre  (Paris, 
1886);  Lasaulx,  Zur  Oesehichte  und  PhUosophie  der  Ehe  bet  den 
Orieehen  (Munich,  1852);  especially  Hruza's  Die  EJiebegrHndung  nach 
atiiseJiem  Reehte  (Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1892);  and  his  Polygamic  und 
PeUikat  naeh  griechisehem  Reehte  (Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1894). 

On  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  Romans  consult  Marquardt*s 
Privatleben;  Lange*s  R(hnische  AlterthUmer ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Chtek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  Mflller'sHand&uo^;  Bernhoft*s  ^Stoa^ 
und  Recht  der  rom.  Kdnigszeit  (Stuttgart,  1882);  Karlowa*s  Die  For- 
men  der  rdm,  Ehe  und  ManvA  (Bonn,  1868);  Boesbach*s  Die  r&m,  Ehe 
(Stuttgart,  1853);  his  Rdmische  Hochzeits-  und  EhedenkmOier  (Leipzig, 
1871);  Laband*s  '^Rechtliche  Stellung  der  Frauen  im  altrOm.  und  ger- 
manischen  Recht,"  in  ZeitschHft  fUr  VdUeerpsyehologiCy  III  (Berlin, 
1865);  and  Bouchez-Leclercq*s  Manuel  des  inst  romaines  (Paris,  1886). 
From  the  mass  of  writings  which  are  of  service  for  this  and  the  four  sub- 
sequent chapters  may  also  be  mentioned  Brissonius,  De  ritu  nuptiarum 
(Paris,  1564);  his  Dejure  conntMorum  (Paris,  1564);  Hotman,  De  veteri 
ritu  nuptiarum  observatio ;  his  De  ^ponscUibus ;  his  De  ritu  nuptiarum 
etjure  matrimoniorum — all  published  and  bound  with  the  two  works  of 
Brissonius  (Leyden,  1641);  Grupen,  De  uxore  romana  (Hannover,  1727); 
Ayrer,  De  jure  eonnubiorum  apud  romanos  (Gottingen,  1736);  the 
anonymous  Dei  riti  delle  antiche  nozze  romane  (Perugia,  1791); 
Maanen,  Demuliere  in  manu  et  in  tutela  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1823);  Schultz, 
De  jure  suecedendi  feminarum  apud  romanos  (Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1826);  Chamblain,  De  la  puissance  patemelle  chez  les  romains  (Paris, 
1829);  Eggers,  Wesen  und  EigenthUnUichkeiten  der  altrdm.  Ehe  mit 
Manus  (Altona,  1833);  Mahlmann,  De  mxitHmonii  veterum  roma- 
norum  ineundi  (Halle,  1845);  Hase,  De  manu  juris  romani  (Halle,  1847); 
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Qerlach,  De  ramanarum  eonntibio  (Halle,  1851);  Dubief,  Qualia 
fuerit  familia  romana  tempore  Plauti  (Molini,  1858);  Pag^,  LafamiOe 
romaine  (Toulouse,  1892);  Louise,  Du  sinatiM-consulte  veUHen  et  de 
rincapcudU  de  lafemme  mariie  (Chateau-Thierry,  1873);  Bourdin,  De  la 
condition  de  la  m^re  en  droit  romain  et  en  droit  franQoie  (Paris,  1881); 
Salomon,  Du  manage  du  droit  des  gens  et  en  gSniral  den  mariagee 
sans  connubium  (Paris,  1889);  Desminis,  Die  Ehesehenkung  nach 
r&m.  und  insbesondere  nach  byzantinischem  Secht  (Athens,  1897);  and 
Ciccotti,  Donne  e  politica  negli  ultimi  anni  deUa  repubUea  romana 
(Mi]an,  1895).  The  criticisms  of  Kuntze,  Exeurse  liber  H^m,  Reeht  (2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1880),  and  Esmein,  Melanges  d'histoire  du  droit  et  de 
critique  (Paris,  1886),  are  of  great  value  on  various  important  questions. 
Compare  also  Couch,  ''Woman  in  Early  Roman  Law,"  in  Harvard  Law 
Beview,  VIII  (Cambridge,  1895);  Picot,  Du  manage  romain^  chriHen^et 
fran^ais  (Paris,  1849);  Monlezun,  Condition  civile  de  lafemme  marine  d 
Rome  et  en  France  (Paris,  1878);  Tardieu,  De  la  puissance  patemelle  en 
droit  romain  et  en  droit  fran^is  (Paris,  1875);  and  Comil,  *' Contribu- 
tion &  r^tude  de  la  patria  potestas,"  in  Nouv.  rev.  hist  de  droit,  XXI, 
416-85  (Paris,  1897).  Qide*8  excellent  £tude  sur  la  condition  priv^ 
de  lafemme  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1885)  deals  with  the  laws  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  other  nations.  Pofite*s  edition  of  Qaius*s  Institutionum  juris 
civUis  commentarii  quatuor  (Oxford,  1875)  is  an  indispensable  source; 
and  among  legal  treatises  are  particularly  to  be  commended  Muir- 
head*8  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome  (Edinburgh,  1886); 
Puchta's  Institutionen;  Moyle's  Institutionum  Libri  (Oxford,  1890); 
Rein,  Privatrecht  (Leipzig,  1836);  and  especially  Sohm*s  Institutes 
(Oxford,  1892),  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  for  historical  pur- 
poses, showing  the  rare  insight,  clearness  of  analysis,  and  vigorous 
style  peculiar  to  the  author.  Most  readers  will  find  the  short  Intro- 
duction of  Hadley  and  the  excellent  Outlines  of  Professor  Morey  suffi- 
cient. For  the  general  subject  of  marriage  and  the  family  the  Zeit- 
schriftfUrvergleichende  Rechtswissenehaft  (Stuttgart,  1878-96)  is  indis- 
pensable; while  the  Kritische  Vierteljahresschrift  fUr  Qesetzgebung 
und  Rechtswissenschaft  and  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologic  are  also  of 
constant  service. 

For  the  literature  of  Arabian  and  Hebrew  matrimonial  institutions, 
respectively,  see  Bibliographical  Notes  II  and  IV. 

The  student  who  has  not  yet  seriously  attacked  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  do  well  to  begin  with  the  following:  Tylor,  ^On  a 
Method  of  Investigating  the  Development  of  Institutions,  Applied  to 
Laws  of  Marriage  and  Descent,"  in  Journal  of  Anth,  Inst,  XVIII, 
No.  3;  Bernhoft's  "  Zur  Qeschichte  des  europAischen  Familienrechts," 
in  ZVR.,  VIII,  1-27. 161-221, 384-405;  in  connection  with  his  "Princi- 
pien  des  europAischen  Familienrechts,'*  ibid.,  IX,  392-444;  Friedrichs, 
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"Familien-Stufen  und  Eheformen,"  Qrid.,  X,  18^281;  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Posada's  TMories  modemea  (Paris,  1886);  and  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Botsford's  Athenian  Constitution  (Boston,  1883),  one 
of  the  ablest  contributions  to  comparative  institutions.  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  H.  E.  Seebohm*s  Structure  of  Greek  Tribal  Society 
(London  and  New  York,  1886).  For  summaries  of  the  results  of  investi- 
gations, from  different  points  of  view,  Delbrllck's  "Das  Mutterrecht  bei 
den  Indogermanen,"  in  Preuasische  JahrbUcher,  XCVII,  14-27  (Berlin, 
1806),ma7be  compared  with  Dargun*s  Mutterrechtund  Vaterrecht  (Leip- 
lig,  1882),  containing  a  criticism  of  the  views  of  many  recent  writers.] 

It  IB  the  primary  purpose  of  this  book  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  family  and  marriage  in  the  "three 
homes''  of  the  English  race.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  mechanism  provided  by  the  state  for  the  admin- 
istration of  matrimonial  law;  and  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  some  of  the  many  problems  centering  in  the  family 
as  a  social  institution.  Necessarily  a  theme  so  broad  may 
here  be  treated  only  in  outline.  Yet  in  the  outset  it  is  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  which  require  to  be  most  carefully 
noted.  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  wide  field  of  family  history 
which  receives  special  attention.  We  are  closely  concerned 
with  the  forms  of  celebration  and  divorce  as  they  existed 
among  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  and  as  they  have  since  been 
molded  by  custom  and  legislation  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Only  in  a  secondary  degree  are  we  interested  in  the 
intricate  law  of  the  domestic  relations.  Except  incidentally, 
we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  consider  the  property  rights 
of  husband  and  wife,  the  laws  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  the 
rules  of  kinship  and  succession. 

More  pertinent  is  the  general  question  of  the  genesis 
of  human  marriage  and  the  human  family.'     It  will  be 

1  **The  expression  ^hiiman  marriage*  will  probably  be  regarded  by  most  people 
as  an  improper  tautology.  Bat,  as  we  shall  see,  marriage,  in  the  natoral-history 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  belong  ezelnsiTely  to  our  own  species.  No  more  funda- 
mental differenoe  between  man  and  other  animals  should  be  implied  in  sociological 
than  in  biological  and  psychological  terminology.  Arbitrary  classifications  do 
Boienoe  much  injury."— WasTBSMABCX,  HtMtory  of  Human  Marriage,  6.  In  like  spirit, 
Hellwau>  entitles  his  book  Die  mentchUche  Familie, 
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impoBBible,  of  course,  to  examine  independently  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  in  this  connection. 
Even  the  specialist  may  find  it  hard  to  trace  a  clear  way 
through  the  bewildering  maze  of  existing  theory  and  sub- 
theory.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, to  present  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  may  be  the  more 
salient  results  of  recent  investigatioiL  Marriage  is  a  prod- 
uct of  social  experience.  Hence  to  understand  its  modem 
aspects  it  is  needful  to  appeal  to  the  general  sociological 
facts  surrounding  its  origin  and  its  early  history  among 
the  races  of  mankind.  It  is  necessary  to  get  our  bearings. 
At  the  dawn  of  history  the  Teutonic  family  was  essentially 
monogamic,  originating  in  a  contractual  relation.  What, 
then,  do  we  know  as  to  the  origin  of  the  monogamic  family 
and  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  marriage  by  con- 
tract arose?  Part  I  will  concern  itself  with  the  solution  of 
this  question. 

The  Uterature'  of  primitive  marriage  and  the  family  is 
already  formidable;  and,  however  contradictory  and  discour- 
aging, on  first  examination,  its  conclusions  may  appear, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  demonstrate  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  comparative  method'  in  the  domain  of  social 
institutions.  It  is  in  this  field,  indeed,  that  evolutional 
science  bids  fair  to  achieve  its  most  signal  triumph.  At  last, 
in  the  laboratory  of  science,  there  is  some  prospect  that  man 
may  come  really  to  know  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  study  of  primitive  marriage  that  the  *' perils 

lA  brief  and  dear  aooonnt  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  is  girea  by 
BbshhOft,  "Zor  Geaohiolite  des  enropAisolien  FamilienreolitB,"  ZVB.,  Vin,  4  fl., 
884  ff.  Compare  tlie  criticisms  of  Spencer,  Stareke,  and  Westermarok  contained 
throoffhout  tlieir  respectiTo  treatises. 

sFor  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  "statistical  method"  may  be 
applied  to  anthropological  and  sociological  questions,  see  the  paper  of  Db.  TtijOB 
*^0n  a  Method  of  Investigating  the  Development  of  Institutions,  Applied  to  Laws  of 
Marriage  and  Descent,"  Journal  of  the  AfUhropoloo*  Ifuiitute,  Feb.,  1889, 245-09.  Qf, 
WasTHBKABOS,  HiiffumJfarHo^e,  1-7;  Stabokb,  PriftUUve  Family,  1-16;  BebnhOft, 
op.  ct4.,  1-4. 
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of  hiBtorical  narrative''  are  most  clearly  revealed.'  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  can  there  be  found  rasher  inference'  and  more 
sweeping  generalization  from  inadequate  data.  Too  often 
economic  and  psychological  laws  have  been  slighted;  and, 
in  a  field  where  their  careful  observance  is  so  vitally  impor- 
tant, the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  evolution — such, 
for  instance,  as  natural  selection — have  frequently  been 
ignored.*  A  vast  mass  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  man's 
social  development,  highly  important  for  him  to  know,  has 
been  disclosed.  But,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
signal  failure  of  investigators  thus  far  has  been  the  attempt 
to  miBtAin  theories  of  uniform  social  progress.  The  criti- 
cism, especially,  to  which  the  writings  of  Bachofen,  Maine, 
Morgan,  and  McLennan  have  given  rise  has  greatly  weak- 
ened the  faith  of  scholars  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  stages 
of  evolution  through  which  all  mankind  has  run.* 

I.    statbmbkt  of  thb  thbobt 

Students  of  comparative  institutions  have  generally  re- 
garded the  family  as  the  unit  or  germ  from  which  the 
higher  forms  of  social  organism  have  been  evolved.  A  Ger- 
man scholar  declares  that  among  all  the  races  of  antiquity 
the  constitution  of  the  family  was  the  basis  and  prototype 
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iSee  the  suggoBtir^  paper  of  Wxhsob,  "The  Perils  of  Historical  NarratiTe," 
AtianHe  Monthly  (Sept.,  1890),  LXVI,  Z»-9I, 

sBbbmhOft,  cp,eit^  l-i,  has  noted  the  danger  of  inferenoe,  espeeially  from  written 
laws,  where  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  races  and  institations :  **  Denn  die  Beehts- 
institnte  sind  eben  nioht  ans  einem  einheitUohen  Priniip  erwachsen,  sondem  ans 
einem  Kompromiss  Tcrschiedener  Prinaipien  entstanden,  welohe  sich  gegenseitig 
•insehzinken  nnd  dorohbrechen." 

s  It  is  a  merit  of  Westermarck*s  book  that  he  has  "  pnt  particular  stress  npoo 
psychological  causes  which  have  often  been  deplorably  overlooked."—  Op,  ct<.,  5.  Of, 
also  Stabosb,  op.  ctt,  4. 

4  **  Tet  nothing  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  Science  of  Society  than  the  habit  of 
inferring,  without  suiBcient  reasons,  from  the  prcTalence  of  a  custom  or  institution 
among  some  ssTage  peoples,  that  this  custom,  this  institution,  is  a  relic  of  a  stage  of 
dcTelc^nnent  that  the  whole  human  race  once  went  through."— WasTUUCABOS,  ep. 
ott.,  2.    Of,  Post,  atudien  Mur  EniwicMunoige$chichie  da  FanUUenrtehU,  1-S,  68. 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  state.''  ^  The  same  theory  is  clearly 
set  forth  and  the  process  of  political  expansion  carefully 
described  by  Plato  and  also  by  Aristotle,'  who  base  it  upon 
their  own  observation  both  among  "Hellenes  and  barbari- 
ans," and  each  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  Cyclops  of 
Homer.*  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  as  will  presently 
appear,  that  the  family  in  some  form  must  be  accepted  as 
the  initial  society,  possibly  among  all  the  races  of  mankind. 
At  a  very  early  ethnical  period  the  family,  so  far  as  it  implies 
great  authority,  perhaps  even  the  despotic  power  of  the 
house-father  over  his  wife  and  children,  may  often  have  been 
"patriarchal."  To  admit  this,  however,  is  very  different 
from  accepting  as  the  primordial  cell  of  social  development 
the  strictly  defined  patriarchal  family  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
Ancient  Law.  In  this  book,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1861,  we  are  told  that  the  "effect  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  comparative  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  that  view  of 
the  primeval  condition  of  the  human  race  which  is  known  as 
the  Patriarchal  Theory."^  The  primitive  family  as  thus  con- 
ceived is  substantially  the  Roman  family,  not  in  all  respects 
as  it  actually  appears  in  the  historical  period,  but  as  it  is 
thought  that  it  must  have  been  before  the  process  of  trans- 

1  IfABQUABDT,  Dot  PrivotMten  der  SOmer^  I,  1.  The  theory  is  also  held  by 
Bluntbohu,  Thnry  cf  the  ataU^  182-89 ;  Schbadbb,  aprackoerglieiehuno  wnd  Urpe- 
Khiehte^  801-96;  Lost,  AU<iriackeB  Jttf  Oentiun^  118;  1C0i«i«bb,  HawUmch  der  klam. 
AUerthummrimeMchitft,  IV,  18-20;  Qilbbbt,  Handbuch  der  griech,  StaaUaiter' 
thUmer^  II,  802 ;  Maimb,  ViUaoe  Communitie»j  15  ff. ;  Ancient  Law,  118  ff . ;  Ear^f  Law 
and  OiMtom,  chap,  ill ;  Fdbtbl  db  Ooui<anobs,  Ancient  Citif,  HI  ff. ;  Qbotb,  HiMoni 
cf  Oreecct  I,  SOI ;  ThOmsbb,  Die  griech,  ataaUaUerthikmer,  28  ff. 

SPLATO,  Latot,  Book  III,  680, 681 :  Jowbtt,  XHolcvicei,  IV,209 ;  ABZBTOTLB,Pof»t<ct, 
Book  1, 2  ff. :  JowBTT,  1, 2  ff.   These  are  followed  by  Ciobbo,  De  Qfflciic,  1, 17. 

•  "They  (theCyolops)  haye  neither  assemblies  for  consultation  nor  tAcmtttet, 
bot  everyone  exercises  Jnrisdiotion  over  his  wives  and  his  children,  and  they  pay  no 
regard  to  one  another.**— Odyssey,  Book  IX,  106  ff.,  as  rendered  by  Maimb,  Ancieid 
IjoMy  120.  QT.  Odymey,  Book  VI,  5  ff. ;  Bbtant*b  Trans.,  I,  144,  215,  216.  On  the 
themittet,  as  inspired  commands  of  the  hero-king,  handed  down  to  him  from  Zens  by 
Hemis,  see  MAnra,  chap,  i;  and  on  the  import  of  the  passage  in  Homer  compare 
iMd.,  120,  with  Fbbbkab,  Compcwative  PoUticB^  879  n.  20,  and  Botbvobd,  Athentan 
Oims(t«itfiom  8, 4. 

4  Ancient  Law,  118. 
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formatioii  and  decay  began.  It  is  a  much  more  extended 
group  than  the  modem  family,  embracing  nnder  the  head- 
ship of  the  eldest  valid  male  parent  all  agnatic  descendants 
and  all  persons  united  to  it  by  adoption,  as  well  as  slaves, 
clients,  and  other  dependents/  The  power  of  the  house- 
father is  most  despotic,  though  exercised  during  his  entire 
lifetime  over  the  unmarried  daughters  and  over  even  the 
married  sons  and  their  wives  and  children.  Thus  originally, 
it  is  said,  the  Boman  paier  familiaa  has  power  of  life  and 
death,  vita  nedaque^  over  his  children.  He  may  sell  them 
into  slavery,  and  sons,  even  those  who  hold  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  can  originally  own  no  property.'  The  patri- 
arch is  king  and  priest  of  the  household.  As  a  sort  of 
^^corporation  sole,"  he  is  likewise  its  representative  and 
administrator;  for  the  property  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
family,  and  on  the  death  of  the  house-father  the  family 
devolves  upon  the  universal  successor.'  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  patriarchal  family  is  agnation,  or  the  system 
of  tracing  kinship  through  males  only.^  Agnatic  relation- 
ship ^^is  in  truth  the  connection  between  members  of  the 

1  Clients,  serrants,  and  even  those  admitted  to  the  hearth  as  ffoests,  by  obserr- 
anoe  of  the  proper  rites,  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  family  group  and  sharers 
in  the  taera,  Hbabv,  Aryan  HomehdUL,  73, 107  f . ;  Fubtxl  db  Coui<anob8,  AncieiU 
City,  150;  MAnra,  op,  eii,,  156  ff.,  185  ff.  (sacra). 

SFor  the  Boman  pairia  potetUu  see  Posts,  Oaivg,  61  ff.;  LnsT,  Oraeco- 
UaUmshe  BMht9getchiehte^  57-102;  Sohx,  InBtituUs,  120  ff.,  856ff.,  885-«;  BbbkhOft, 
BOmuehe  KOnigneU^lTfitt,;  Puohta,  InatUvUoneih  H,  SM  ff.;  Mobbt,  OuUinetcf 
Boman  Law,  28,  21;  ScHSUSL,  InttUutionen,  271,  272;  Kuvtzb,  Sxcune,  570  ff.; 
Mains, ^netent Law,  123  ff.,  130  ff.,  227,  228;  Hadlbt,  Boman  Law,  119 ff.;  Clabk, 
Early  Boman  Law,  25;  Muzbhbad,  HuL  Int,  to  the  Private  Law  of  Borne,  27  ff.,  118, 
222;  Lahob,  BOmitche  AUerthamer,  I,  112  ff. ;  Osupbn,  Uxore  romana,  19  ff.,  87  ff. ; 
Badsb,  La  femme  romaine,  75  ff. ;  Tabdzsu,  Puitiance  pcUemeUe,  5  ff. ;  BouBDZif , 
Ckmditum  de  la  mire,  9  ff.  On  the  power  of  the  father  to  expose  female  infants  dur- 
ing the  early  empire  see  Capbs,  Age  of  the  AfUonina,  19  f . 

•Mainb,  Ancient  Law,  122,  and  chap.  vi. 

4 On  the  Boman  agnation  see  Posts,  Gaiua,  118 ff.;  Lbzst,  Qraeohitalitehe 
BecMageachUhte,  64  ff. ;  Sohm,  InsUtntet,  124, 855  ff. ;  Puchta,  InMtihUionen,  U,  17  ff. ; 
liOTJJt,Ingtitution€8, 1, 155, 156;  Mobst,  op.  cit,  6, 84;  Kuntzb,  Excurae,  435-87  {AgnO' 
tumtverband) ;  Lamgb,  B0mi9che  AUerthUmier,  1, 211  ff. ;  Muzbhbad,  Hist,  InL  to  the 
Private  Law  of  Borne,  48  ff.,  122  ff. ;  Hadi«bt,  Boman  Law,  130  ff. ;  Maikb,  op,  cU,,  56 
141  ff. 
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lily,  oonoeived  as  it  was  in  the  most  ancient  times."^  Its 
foundation  is  ''not  the  marriage  of  father  and  mother,  bat 
the  authority  of  the  father.  ....  In  truth,  in  the  primi- 
tive view,  relationship  is  exactly  limited  by  pairia  potestas. 
Where  the  poiesiaa  begins,  kinship  begins;  and  therefore 
adoptive  relatives  are  among  the  kindred.  Where  the 
poiestas  ends,  kinship  ends ;  so  that  a  son  emancipated  by 
his  father  loses  all  rights  of  agnation.  And  here  we  have 
the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  females  are  outside  the 
limits  of  archaic  kinship.^'  Indeed  ''it  is  obvious  that  the 
organization  of  primitive  societies  would  have  been  con- 
founded, if  men  had  called  themselves  relatives  of  their 
mother's  relatives.'"  The  basis  of  the  patriarchal  family 
is  the  patria  poiestaSj  but  in  its  "normal  shape''  it  has  not 
been  and  could  not  be  "generally  a  durable  institution.'" 
Yet  its  former  universality  may  be  inferred  from  certain 
derivative  institutions,  such  as  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women,  the  guardianship  of  minors,  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  especially  from  agnation  which  is  found 
"almost  everywhere"  and  is  " as  it  were  a  mould"  retaining 
the  imprint  of  the  paternal  powers  after  they  have  ceased  to 
ezisi^  Applying  this  test  chiefly,  Maine  finds  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  potestas  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Aryan  stock;  and  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  "  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  lay  down  that  the  society  in  which  they  are  united 
was  originally  organized  on  the  patriarchal  model" ' 

The  patriarchal  family  as  thus  constituted  is  the  "type 
of  an  archaic  society  in  all  the  modifications  which  it  was 
capable  of  assuming."  From  it  as  in  concentric  circles 
have  been  successively  evolved  all  the  higher  forms  of  polit- 
ical organization.     Everywhere,  as  at  Home,  "the  aggrega- 
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tion  of  families  forms  the  gens  or  house.  The  aggregation 
of  honses  makes  the  tribe.  The  aggregation  of  tribes  con- 
stitutes the  commonwealth.*' ^  The  i^tate  is  therefore  the 
result  of  the  expansion  of  its  primordial  cell;'  and  the  gen- 
ealogical organization  of  society  precedes  and  overlaps  the 
territorial.  All  these  groups,  lower  and  higher,  regard 
themselves  as  united  by  the  bond  of  kinship.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  kinship  is  often  assumed;  and  the  hetero- 
geneity of  blood  is  explained  as  the  result  of  the  fiction  of 
adoption  by  which  relationship  is  artificially  extended  and 
strangers  are  admitted  to  the  sacra.  Without  this  fiction, 
says  Maine,  "I  do  not  see  how  any  one  of  the  primitive 
groups,  whatever  were  their  nature,  could  have  absorbed 
another,  or  on  what  terms  any  two  of  them  could  have  com- 
bined, except  those  of  absolute  superiority  on  one  side  and 
absolute  subjection  on  the  other."  Society  could  hardly 
have  escaped  from  its  *' swaddling  clothes.'"  Furthermore, 
a  strong  motive  for  the  artificial  extension  of  the  family  is 
derived  from  the  worship  of  ancestora  The  earnest  desire 
of  the  ancients  for  male  issue  to  perpetuate  the  family  rites 
has  tended  to  foster  adoption,  and  it  probably  accounts  for 
the  levirate  and  other  similar  expedients  to  provide  an  heir.^ 

1  /Md.,  12S,  124, 128.  See  the  table  of  comimratiTe  grouiM  in  Sohxaome,  Bpraeh- 
vergleichuno  und  Urffeaehiehte,  991.  For  the  lonio  groups  </.  SohOmanh ,  AnUquUieg, 
S17,  964;  Athenian  ComUttaion^  2^10;  Waohskuth,  Hiti.  AiU.^  I,  942  f.;  MOllkb, 
Handbtieh^  IV,  17-22;  Obotb,  HiMt,  qf  Ortoce^  m,  62,  58.  In  general,  </.  Fdbtxl  db 
CouuurGBS,  Anciefd  CUy,  141  ff.;  Hbaxm,  Aryan  Homeholdj  68  ff.,  112  B,^pa$mm; 
Lbzst,  Oraeoo4taU9che  BechUgmchiclUe  and  AU^ritchet  Ju$  OenUnm. 

s  For  Fbsmmui*8  well-known  theory  of  political  expansion  see  Comparative 
PoUUetf  chap.  iii. 

•  MAnra,  Ancient  Law,  125  £F.,  26.  On  the  new  mode  of  adoption  in  India  see 
Matnb,  Hindu  Lata  and  Uaage,  88  ff. ;  Ltai«l,  Atiatic  8tudie»t  chap.  Til ;  Fort- 
nightiy  Seoiew,  Jan.,  1877 ;  Jollt,  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  144-66.  On  the  formation 
of  non-genealogical  clans  see  Hkasn,  Aryan  Hotuehcld,  296  ff.  Cf,  Po8T*8  discus- 
sion of  "Ktlnstliche  Verwandtsehaft"  in  Studien  ewr  EntwiekhmoBoetchichte  dm 
FamilicnrccMs,  25-42:  Kohueb,  ZVB.,  V,  415^40. 

^Maivs,  Eariy  Law  and  Cuttom,  chaps,  iii,  iv,  Tiii.  For  ancestor-worship 
see  especially  Fustbl  db  Ck>niiAirGX8,  Ancient  City,  9-52;  Hbabm,  Aryan  Houae- 
hold,  15  ff.,  45,  48,  59,  60;  TATI.OB,  PHmiUve  OuUure,  II  ("Animism");  Matnb, 
Law  and  U$age,  56,  438;  Ltai«l,  Atiatic  Stndiet,  chapb  ii;  Duxur,  HiaL  of 
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ii.    obitioism  of  the  thbobt  bt  sfenobb 

AND  MoLENNAN 

The  patriarchal  family  of  the  Ancient  Law^  whose  leading 
features  have  now  been  presented,  reappears  with  slight 
modification  in  the  later  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Maina^  It 
has  been  widely  accepted.  Tet  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
theory  which  on  its  face  appears  to  neglect  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  everywhere  observable  in  the  social  life  of 
primitive  men'  should  arouse  most  serious  doubt.  Nor  will 
it  do,  with  Starcke,'  to  excuse  the  author  on  the  ground  that 
his  conclusions  are  intended  to  be  true  only  for  the  domain 
of  the  law-books,  of  comparative  jurisprudence ;  for  obviously 
his  language  will  not  bear  that  construction. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  the  first  writer  to  subject  Maine^s 
hypothesis  to  a  luminous  criticism.^  First  he  points  out  that 
Maine  has  not  been  entirely  guiltless  of  "the  lofty  contempt " 
entertained  by  civilized  peoples  for  their  barbarous  neighbors, 
which  he  himself  censures  as  a  serious  error.     For  he  "has 


Rome,  I,  a06;  Zxmmkb,  AUindiMchm  Leften,  «1S;  Botsvobd,  AthaUan  Owitfthiftfom 
24, 25,  ponim,  who  holds  against  Somuwim,  i^traehoergleiekMHg  (2d  ad.),  OS-IS,  that 
anoestor-wonhip  aroaa  bafoia  the  separatioii  of  the  Aryan  raeaa.  Fustkl  im 
Ck>ui«ANOBB,  AneieiU  OUift  49-61.  and  Hbasm  regard  the  religions  tie  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  blood-bond  in  the  formation  of  the  gentile  groups,  Ary€M 
Household,  66;  and  Lxibt,  GraeoodtaUaehe  ReehttgeKhiehie,  7  ff.,  11  fl.,  also  makes 
the  formation  of  the  first  recognised  groups  of  relationship  depend  on  the  sacra. 
Cf .  KoHLSR,  in  ZVB,t  VI,  409-17,  for  animism ;  and  for  additional  references,  a  sub- 
sequent note. 

1  Earlv  HiiL  qf  IntUtmUcm,  64  ff.,  US  ff.,  217  ff.,  306-41;  ViUaoe  Qmmwitttet, 
15, 16,paM<m;  Eariy  Law  and  OMtom,  chaps,  ill,  iv,  and  especiallj  chaps.  tU,  Tiii, 
where  adverse  criticism  is  considered.  Cf.  M cLknnan,  Pairiarehai  Theory,  1-2S, 
for  a  collation  of  the  more  important  passages  of  Maine's  writings. 

s''The  rudiments  of  the  social  state,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us  at  aU,  ate 
known  through  testimony  of  three  sorts— accounts  by  contemporary  obserrers  of 
ciTilisation  less  advanced  than  their  own,  the  records  which  particular  races  have 
preserved  concerning  their  primitive  history,  and  ancient  law.*'  Of  these  three 
sources  of  information,  Maine  regards  ancient  law  as  the  best.  He  faik  entirely  to 
appreciate  the  true  importance  of  the  first  source,  from  which,  obviously,  are 
derived  most  of  the  data  of  recent  ethnical,  anthropological,  and  sociological  inves- 
tigation, including  much  that  Maine  himself  has  presented.  Qf,  the  criticisms  by 
Spbnobb,  Prineiplet  qf  8ociolo(nf%  I«  718i  714;  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  OMUMoUon,  6  ff.; 
McIiENMAir,  PotrtdfTAoI  Theory,  29, 80. 

s  PHmiUve  FanUlw,  94, 95.  iPrtnciplet  ofSoeMogg,  1, 713-87. 
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practically  disregarded  the  great  mass  of  the  uncivilized'* 
peoples,  and  ''ignored  the  vast  array  of  facts  they  present  at 
variance  with  his  theory."  Nor,  in  favor  of  a  primitive 
patriarchal  state,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  ''the  implicit 
obedience  of  rude  men  to  their  parents  is  doubtless  a 
primary  fact"  For,  "though  among  lower  races,  sons,  while 
young,  may  be  subordinate,  from  lack  of  ability  to  resist; 
yet  that  they  remain  subordinate  when  they  become  men 
cannot  be  assumed  as  a  uniform,  and  therefore  as  a  primary, 
facf  This  objection  is  sustained  by  reference  to  many 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes  among  which  parents  exercise 
little  or  no  control  over  the  children.  Again,  it  is  by  no 
means  established  that  "the  history  of  poUtical  ideas  begins, 
in  fact,  with  the  assumption  that  kinship  in  blood  is  the  sole 
possible  ground  of  community  in  political  functional*  On 
the  contrary,  "political  co-operation  arises  from  the  conflicts 
of  social  groups  with  one  another;"'  and  though  it  may  be 
facilitated  by  a  feeling  of  common  descent,  examples  of 
political  combination  may  be  produced  in  which  relationship 
is  not  considered.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
so  advanced  a  conception  of  government  as  is  implied  by  the 
pairia  potestas  could  exist  in  the  "infancy  of  society;*'  nor 
has  it  yet  been  proved  that  in  the  primitive  state  the  indi- 
vidual is  entirely  lost  in  the  family  group,  which  holds  all 
property  in  common.  Instances  of  "personal  monopoly"  of 
property  among  low  races  are  not  wanting.  Finally  the 
assumption  that  in  the  primordial  state  women  remained  in 
perpetual  tutelage  is  without  foundation;  how  far  it  is  from 
the  truth  will  be  made  clear  in  future  chapters.' 

But  the  patriarchal  theory  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
in  its  very  strongholds,  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 

l/Md.,71«,717,54(Ha. 

sSee  below,  chap.  It.  Mb.  SpmrosE  also  points  out  that  Maine  does  not  take 
into  aooount  "stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  the  pastoral  or  agrionltoraL" 
— Qp.ea.,  1,724  ff. 
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primitive  coBtoms  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  peoplea  The  well- 
known  polemic  of  the  late  J.  F.  McLennan  is  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection.'  Among  none  of  the  Aryan 
races,  the  Romans  only  excepted,  does  he  find  the  patria 
potestas  or  the  strict  rule  of  agnation;  while  among  them 
all,  he  believes,  abundant  evidence  of  original  promiscuity 
and  of  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  is  disclosed.  Even 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  Maine  perceives  *'the  chief 
lineaments''  of  the  patriarchal  society,'  so  far  from  reveal- 
ing the  pairia  potestas  and  agnation,  bear  witness  to 
'^beena'"  marriage  and  the  recognition  of  kinship  in 
the  female  line/  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  this  connection 
refers  incidentally  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in  whose  Pairiar- 
chia  the  existence  of  the  patria  potestas  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  is  alleged.  But,  as  McLennan  justly  observes,  ''to 
those  who  have  studied  the  controversy  between  Locke  and 

1  The  Patriarchal  Theory,  edited  and  completed  by  Donai«d  MoLemhah  (Lon- 
don, 1885). 

9  Ancient  Xato,  U8-20, 12S. 

s  The  marriage  of  Jacob  with  Laban*8  daa«rhten  Is  the  caae  in  point.  In  "  beena  ** 
marriage—the  name  given  to  the  institution  in  Ceylon  ~"  the  jaang  hnsbandleaTCS 
the  family  of  his  birth  and  passes  into  the  family  of  his  wife,  and  to  that  he  belooss  as 
long  as  the  marriage  snbsists.  The  ohildren  bom  to  him  belong,  not  to  him,  bnt  to  the 
family  of  their  mother.  Living  with,  he  works  for,  the  family  of  his  wife ;  and  he 
commonly  gains  his  footing  in  it  by  service.  His  marriage  involves  usually  a  change 
of  village;  nearly  always  (where  the  tribal  system  is  in  force)  a  change  of  tribe— so 
that,  as  used  to  happen  in  New  Zealand,  he  may  be  bonnd  even  to  take  part  in  war 
against  thoee  of  his  f ather^s  house ;  but  always  a  change  of  family.  The  man  leaves 
father  and  mother  as  completely  as,  with  the  patriarchal  family  prevailing,  a  bride 
would  do;  and  he  leaves  them  to  live  with  his  wife  and  her  family.  That  this 
accords  with  the  passage  in  Genesis  will  not  be  disputed.*'  Patriarchal  Theortf,  42, 
43.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case  McLennan  is  certainly  mistaken.  We  have  here  to  do 
with  that  form  of  wife>purchase  called  '* marriage  by  service;**  see  Lichtschbin, 
Die  She,  10, 11;  the  argument  of  Wasb,  Marriage  and  Kinehip,  2SM4;  and  Fbzsd- 
BICHS,  ^^ FanUUenstirfen  und  Kheformen^  ZVR,,  X,  207,206.  "Beena**  marriage 
existed,  however,  among  other  Semitic  peoples  and  possibly  also  among  the  Hebrews : 
Smith,  KinMhip  and  Marriage,  106, 17&-78, 140.  It  is  found  also  in  Africa  and  in  many 
other  places:  Wash,  op.  ciL,  148,  280-301;  McL]BNirA.N,  op.  ctt.,  43;  Wbbtekmaxck, 
Human  Marriage,  100,  880-00;  Ttlob,  On  a  Method  of  Inveetigating  InatiiutionM^ 
246  fl. ;  Stabcks,  op.  cit.,  78;  Hbllwai^d,  Die  memch.  FaniiUe,  2S5,  206. 

4  On  the  Hebrew  family  see  Patriarchal  Theory,  85-50, 132, 133, 243-47, 273, 274  note, 
280, 806, 307, 315,  paaHm. 
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Filmer^  it  may  seem  wonderful  that  the  trath  of  FUmer's 
main  poaition  could  be  thoa  lightly  aaanmed  by  anyone,  and 
especially  by  any  lawyer,  who  had  read  Lookers  masterly 
reply  to  the  pleadings  of  his  opponent''*  The  principal 
oonclnsions  of  McLennan  are  sustained  in  a  striking  way, 
for  a  sister-branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  by  the  researches  of 
Wilken  and  Robertson  Smith  into  the  marriage  customs  of 
early  Arabia.'  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  have  agnation; 
yet  they  ^Hraoed  descent  from  the  father  for  the  purposes  of 
what  we  may  call  rank,  or  a  feeling  of  cciate^'*^  and  this  was 
the  source  of  paternal  power/  The  house-father  exercised 
a  high  degree  of  authority  over  his  wives  and  children,  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  patriarch  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.* 

■  FnjOB's  Pairiarehia,  or  the  Naiurdl  Power  of  Kifio$  appeared  In  1680; 
LocKB^B  Two  Treatiwet  on  OovemmetUj  In  1690.  Both  works  axe  reprinted  in  the 
ninth  number  of  Moblbt*8  UnivertfU  Library. 

sSee  Pairiarchai  Theory,  86  ff.,  2ASff.,  278  note,  where  a  summary  of  Loeke's 
aisoment,  with  additional  eridenoe  against  the  existence  of  agnation  and  p€Uria 
poiegta§  and  in  favor  of  an  original  maternal  system  among  the  Hebrews,  wiU  be 
found. 

SBOBBBTSOW  SmTH,  Kiiwhip  and  Marriaoe;  Wzx«nnr,  Dot  MaMarchat  bei  den 
aUen  Arabem,  a  work  suggested  by  Smxth's  "  Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes," 
Journal  of  PhiMoffy%  IX,  75-100.  These  writers  have  fonnd  among  these  Semitic 
tribes  the  system  of  kinship  through  the  mother  in  actual  use,  with  traces  of  polyan- 
dry, exogamy,  and  the  totem  ffent;  and  Wilken  beUeves  that  he  finds  evidences  of 
early  promiscuity.  See  especially  Kohlbb,  Ueber  da»  voruHamitUche  Beeht  der 
Araber,  ZVB.,  VIII,  288-61;  and  Fbiedbxchs,  Da$  Eherechi  dee  lOam,  ibid.,  YU, 
SIO-M,  espeeiaUy  255  fL,  who  shows  that  the  Mohammedan  house-father  exercises 
great  authority  orer  his  wife,  yet  she  has  her  own  property  and  reoeiTCS  a  dower.  At 
present,  relationship  in  Arabia  is  generally  counted  in  the  male  line ;  and  therefore, 
Wbbtbbmabck,  Hwnan  Marrioipet  102,  note  4,  regards  the  conclusion  of  Smith  that 
originally  the  system  of  female  kinship  ezelusiTely  prevailed  as  "  a  mere  hypothesis." 

«  Wash,  Marrioffe  and  Kinthip,  ZU. 

» According  to  Bwai«d  the  ancient  Hebrew  father  might "  sell  his  child  to  reUeve 
his  own  distress,  or  offer  it  to  a  creditor  as  a  pledge. "~  The  AnUgtUUea  of  larael 
(London,  1876),  100;  Wbstbbmabck,  op,  cit,  228;  and  the  Levitical  law  prescribes 
death  as  the  penalty  for  striking  a  parent  (Leviticus  20: 9 ;  Exodus  21 :  15, 17) ;  but  the 
penalty  could  only  be  administered  through  appeal  to  the  whole  community,  Wxa- 
TBUCABOK,  op,  oiL,  228.  Cf,  *1CICHABLI8,  Commentoriet  on  the  Law  of  Motet,  1, 444, 
irtio  shows  that  the  mother,  as  weU  as  the  father,  might  sometimes  choose  wives  f6r 
the  sons ;  while  McLennan  and  Locke  prove  that  the  position  of  the  mother  in  Israel 
was  higher  than  ia  consistent  with  Boman  patriarehalism. 
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iii.    thb  thsobt  in  the  light  of  bbcent  bbseaboh 

Let  ns  now  see  somewhat  more  in  detail  what  light  is 
thrown  by  recent  investigation  on  the  controversy  between 
Maine  and  McLennan.  Westermarck  has  taken  great  pains 
to  enumerate  the  uncivilized  peoples,  chiefly  non-Aryan, 
among  whom  descent  and  usually  inheritance  follow  the 
paternal  side;^  and  he  finds  that  the  number  is  ''scarcely 
less'^  than  the  number  of  those  among  whom  the  female  line 
is  exclusively  recognized.  But  in  many  of  these  cases  it 
seems  probable  that  the  parental  rather  than  the  agnatic 
system  prevails,  though  the  male  line  may  take  precedence. 
In  some  instances  rank  or  authority  descends  from  father  to 
son,  while  in  other  respects  the  female  line  predominates. 
Doubtless  more  frequently  than  is  usually  imagined  a  mixed 
system  rather  than  a  strictly  paternal  or  a  strictly  maternal 
system  would  be  found  to  exist.'  As  the  result  of  his  inquiry, 
Westermarck  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  kinship  through  the 
mother  is  a  primitive  and  universal  stage,  though  he  does 
not  substitute  the  agnatic  theory  in  its  place.  Starcke,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  an  extended  examination  of  the  customs 
of  rude  races,  especially  in  America  and  Australia,  suggests 
that  the  paternal  as  a  general  rule  probably  preceded  the 
maternal  system  which  arose  only  with  the  development  of 
the  gentile  organization.'  But  Starcke's  evidence  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  convincing. 

Similar  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  question  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  so-called  patriarchal  power  among  non- 

i  Human  Marriage,  97-101,  notes.  Qf,  Fbibdbighs,  "Ueber  den  Urapronff  dee 
Mfttriarchats/*  ZVB.,  VIII,  871-78 ;  Kohueb,  ibid.,  VI,  403  (Korea) ;  VH,  878  (PapoaB). 

3  Compare  Wakb,  Marriaoe  cmd  Kinahip,  287  ff.,  862  ff.,  882,  396  fl.;  especially 
Fbibdbichb,  "Famllienstafen  und  Eheformen,**  ZVB,,  X,  209-12;  and  Daxoun,  JtfM- 
terreehi  und  Vaterrecht,  8, 28, 118,  who  believes  the  so-called  **  mixed  systems  **  are 
merely  a  consistent  nnion  of  two  entirely  different  principles— the  principle  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  principle  of  power  or  protection. 

> Stabckb,  op.  ett.,  26,  27  (Anstralia),  80  (America),  58  ff.,  101  ff.  Compare  the 
criticism  of  Hmllwald,  Die  meiuch.  FamUie,  456  ff. ;  and  on  the'dcTelopment  of  the 
patriarchal  family,  see  Lxppbbt,  KuUurifeachicktet  II,  505-54. 
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Aryan  races.  Many  apparent  examples  of  despotic  authority 
can  be  enumerated ;'  but  it  is  often  hard  to  determine  whether, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews,  we  have  to  do 
merely  with  a  high  degree  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
father or  with  a  genuine  pairia  potestas  of  the  Boman  type. 
Naturally,  as  Westermarck  suggests,  the  father's  authority 
among  savages  "depends  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  upon  his 
superior  strength;'"  while  anything  like  a  patriarchal  "sys- 
tem'' can  only  arise  later  under  the  influence  of  ancestor- 
worship  and  more  developed  social  and  industrial  conditiona 
Where  authority  depends  solely  or  mainly  upon  brute  force, 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  protracted  patriarchal  despotism  over 
the  sons  is  hard  to  conceive.  Moreover,  much  error  has 
doubtless  arisen  through  falsely  assuming  that  paternal 
authority  and  mother-right  are  incompatible;  whereas  they 
may  well  coexist,  as  will  presently  appear. 

For  the  Indo-Oermanic  or  Aryan  peoples  the  investiga- 
tions of  Zimmer,  Schrader,  Delbrftck,  Eohler,  and  especially 
the  researches  of  Leist,  enable  us  to  speak  with  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence,  though  only  for  the  period  covered  by 
positive  linguistic  and  legal  evidence.  Bachof  en,  McLennan, 
and  after  them  many  other  writers,'  as  will  later  be  shown, 
have  maintained  that  among  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock 
conclusive  proofs  exist  of  a  former  matriarchate,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  exclusive  succession  in  the  female  line.     But  this 

1  Wbbtbbmasok,  cp,  eU,,  224-85,  gi^es  an  envmention.  Noteworthy  ezamplat 
of  patriaiehal  power  are  afforded  by  the  ancient  PeraTians  and  M exieans,  and  by 
the  modem  Chineae  and  Jaiwneae.  On  the  Nahna  and  Maya  nativea  tee  Bawcbovt, 
Native  Baem,  n,  247-tt,  663-68.  Cf.  Kohlbb,  ''  Das  Beeht  der  Asteken/*  ZVB„  XI, 
54, 56 ;  also  ibul.,  VI,  874  (Chineae),  838, 884 ;  VH,  878  (Papnas). 

s  Op,  eit,  t&, 

•  BACHOFnr,  Iku  MuUemchi;  MoLsknah,  flVudiet,  I,  121  ff.,  196  ff.;  idem, 
Pairiarehai  Theory,  60  ff.,  71  ff.,  96  ff.,  120  ff.,  250 ff.;  Daboun,  Mutterrecht  wnd 
AMt6eJhe,  8,  18,  patHm;  Ozkaud-Tsulom,  Let  criginet  du  vnariaoey  130  ff.,  286  ff., 
889  tL ;  idemy  La  mikre  ekeM  eertainet  peuptee  de  VanUquiti ;  Lippbbt,  Oetchiehte  der 
Familie,  4  ff.;  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  CiviUMoUon,  158, 154.  Kohueb,  *'Indiaehe8  Ehe- 
and  Familienreoht,**  ZVR.^  m,  898  ff.,  holds  that  the  prlmitiTO  Aryans  must  neeea- 
sarily  have  recognised  relationahip  through  the  mother.  For  the  Uteratnre  of  this 
■nbdect  see  the  next  chapter. 
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view  is  decidedly  rejected,  if  not  entirely  overthrowiii  by  the 
philologists,  and  depends  for  its  support  on  the  presence  in 
later  institutions  of  alleged  survivals.  The  judgment  of 
Delbrtlck  must  probably  be  accepted  as  decisive  for  the 
present  state  of  linguistic,  if  not  of  all  scientific,  inquiry. 
He  declares  that  '*no  sure  traces  of  a  former  maternal  family 
among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  have  been  produced.*" 
Similar  conclusions  are  reached  by  Schrader,  Max  Muller, 
and  Leist.*  Also,  among  the  institutional  writers,  Wake 
declares  that  '^primitively  among  the  peoples  belonging  to 
the  wide-spread  Aryan  or  Indo-European  stock,  while  rela- 
tionship was  acknowledged  through  both  parents,  descent 
was  traced  preferably  in  the  male  line;**  *  and  BemhOft,  con- 
strained through  the  evidence  presented  by  Schrader  and 
Delbrttck,  believes  that  it  is  now  placed  '*  beyond  question 
that  the  primitive  Aryans  did  not  live  according  to  mother- 
right,"  but  were  united  in  family  groups  resembling  the 
south  Slavonian  house  communities.^  On  the  other  hand, 
Dargun,  the  foremost  defender  of  the  theory  of  mother-right, 
thinks  that  Bemhoft  has  ^'capitulated*'  too  easily.*    In  his 

1  DblbbOoe,  **  Du  Mattorreeht  bei  den  Indogermanen,**  Pretmiche  JakrbQeher^ 
XCVI,  14-27,  a  eleor  summary  of  the  results  of  reoent  research.  Cf,  his  Die  IwUtger* 
maniKhen  Venoandltchafttmi'men  (Lelpai^,  1889).  Aooordln£  to  HsLiiWAiJ>,  Die 
menMch,  FamiUCt  458-80,  especiallj  450,  480,  patrlarohallsm  was  folly  established  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  Indio  history;  bat  there  are  neTertheless  traase  of  earlier 
mother-richt. 

SSCBBADBB,  SfTQckoenfleichuno  wfid  UrgmchiehU  (2d  ed.),  588  ff.;  jBTOire*8 
Translation,  880  ff. ;  Lust,  AU-aritckm  Jm$  Omtium,  51-58.  Max  MOllbb  declares 
that  ^^hether  in  unknown  times  the  Aryas  ever  passed  thron^h  that  metrocratlo 
staffs  in  which  the  children  and  aU  family  property  belong  to  the  mother,  and 
fathers  haTC  no  recognised  position  whatcTcr  in  the  family,  we  can  neither  assert 
nor  deny.**~Bto0rapJUes  q^  ITords,  zrii. 

sWaxb,  Marrioife  and  Kin^ip^  SSOff.,  espeoially  882,  where  a  thoroni^  and 
detailed  criticism  of  McLennan's  theory  is  given. 

«  BbbwhOft,  "  Die  Prindplen  des  ear.  Familienrechts,**  ZFS.,  IX,  418, 410, 487  ff. 
See  also  his  BOmim:he  K(hUif9MeU,  208  ff.;  and  his  arUdes  in  ZVR.,  Vm,  11;  IV. 
227  ff. ;  and  compare  Daxoun,  MuUemcht  und  Vaterreehl,  01-04, 108.  Staboks,  op^ 
eit,,  101-18,  also  gives  a  searching  examination  of  the  theory  of  McLennan  and  the 
earlier  views  of  Daigon,  rejecting  their  conolosions. 

^Mutterrmiktund  FoterrecM,  108. 
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last  monograph,  entitled  Mutterrecht  und  Vaierrechiy  he 
maintains  essentially  the  conclusion  of  his  Mutterrecht  und 
Bauhehe,  that  before  their  separation  the  Aryan  people  had 
developed  the  system  of  kinship  'Uhrongh  the  mother  as 
the  only  or  chief  basis  of  blood-relationship^'  and  had  *^sub- 
ordinated  their  entire  family  law  to  this  principle."  *  But 
the  later  treatise  contains  a  very  important  modification,  or 
perhaps,  more  justly  speaking,  extension,  of  the  author's 
theory.  Setting  aside  as  still  an  open  question  the  general 
prevalence  of  promiscuity  or  sexual  commimism  at  the  very 
dawn  of  distinctively  human  life,  Dargun  conceives  that, 
before  any  system  of  kinship,  maternal  or  agnatic,  became 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  customary  family  law,  there  must 
have  existed  a  family,  or  rather  parent-group  (Eltemgruppe), 
in  which  the  father  was  protector  and  master  of  the  mother 
and  her  children.  This  parent-group  is  the  ''hypothetical 
primordial  cell  of  the  family,"  brought  together  by  sexual 
requirements  and  the  need  of  sustenance  and  protection.  It 
is  ''structureless,  devoid  of  any  firm  bond,  since  it  rests 
neither  upon  the  principle  of  relationship  nor  that  of  legalized 
power."  Its  resemblance  to  the  patriarchal  family,  though 
misleading,  "is  not  without  significance.''  For  it  "forms 
the  necessary  stage  of  an  evolution  which  in  analogous  man- 
ner is  also  passed  through  by  property.  Inductively  it  is 
still  demonstrable  that  individualism  and  atomism,  not  com- 
munism, as  is  usually  assumed,  are  the  starting  point  of 
evolution."  *  As  a  general  rule,  according  to  Dargun,  the 
structureless  parent-group  is  superseded  by  the  maternal 
family,  whose  basis  is  mother-right,  or  the  exclusive  legal 
recognition  of  blood-relationship  in  the  female  line.  Only 
in  rare  cases  does  the  patriarchal   agnatic  family  follow 

1  Daboun,  Mvtterrecht  und  Baubehe,  IS.    Qf.  the  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterreeht^ 
96, 117  ff.f  paatim, 

sDabottn,  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterrecht,  41, 42, 4  ff.,  28, 29^  US,  paarim. 
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immediately  upon  the  primitive  group,  without  prior  develop- 
ment of  mother-right;^  and  hence,  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions hindering  the  rise  of  the  maternal  system,  do  we  find 
a  form  of  the  family  in  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
house-father  is  the  source  of  authority,  practical  or  legalized 
Aside  from  his  theory  of  evolution,  in  his  principal  thesis, 
which  he  fairly  sustains  by  powerful  argument,  Dargun  has 
rendered  to  science  a  distinct  service.  It  is,  he  insists, 
highly  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  between  power  and 
relaiionahip.  *' Mother-right"  does  not  involve  '^maternal 
power"  or  the  matriarchate,  though  sometimes  actually 
united  with  it;  nor  does  the  headship  of  the  house-father  as 
provider,  protector,  and  master  imply  agnation,  the  so-called 
^*  father-right"  There  is  no  contrast  between  power  and 
relationship.  **  Mother-right  in  the  sense  of  exclusive  ma- 
ternal kinship  is  compatible  with  a  patriarchate  just  as 
exclusive."  They  may,  and  often  do,  coexist.  It  follows 
that  the  presence  of  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  does  not 
imply  the  existence  of  maternal  power;  just  as  it  does  not 
imply  the  non-existence  of  paternal  authority.  The  distinc- 
tion between  power  and  kinship  is  justly  declared  to  be  an 
*<  indispensable  key"  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties arising  in  this  branch  of  sociological  science,  the  dis- 
regard of  which  has  often  vitiated  or  confused  the  argument 
even  of  the  foremost  investigators.*  With  the  aid  of  his  key 
Dargun  examines  the  linguistic  evidence,  which  he  finds 
favorable  to  the  existence  of  mother-right  among  all  the 
Aryan  peoples  after  the  separation,  though  united  with  a 
real  supremacy  of  the  house-father;'  and  he  protests  vigor- 

1  Dabouh,  cp,  eit,  41. 

s  Ibid,,  8  fl.,  28, 80, 86  ff.,  155,  pauim.  As  remarked  in  the  text,  the  whole  trork  is 
oonoemed  with  the  thesis  in  qnestion.  The  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  Jfntler- 
reefci  und  Ba/uhthe^  18. 

>  See  JfuttorrecM  und  VcOerrecht,  86-118,  for  his  eritioism  of  the  lingoistio  arga- 
ment. 
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onsly  against  the  tendency,  even  on  the  part  of  Leist,  to 
confound  old  Indio  with  old  Aryan  law;  for  the  '* Indians  of 
the  Vedas  are  in  many  respects  more  advanced  than  the 
Germans  a  thousand  or  the  Slavs  two  thousand  years  later.'*' 
Valuable  as  the  criticism  of  Dargun  undoubtedly  is,  notably 
his  distinction  between  power  and  relationship,  it  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  that  he  has  done  more  than  reopen  the 
question  of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  mother-right  among 
the  Aryans.  His  results  are  negative.  He  has  not  shifted 
the  burden  of  proof;  while  his  argument  tends  to  confirm  the 
view  of  the  philologists  that  from  the  primitive  stage  the 
Aryan  father  was  head  of  the  household.' 

But  the  patriarchal  theory,  strictly  considered,  fares  little 
better  than  the  maternal  at  the  hands  of  recent  investiga- 
tors. Leist,  who  has  been  able  with  wonderful  completeness 
to  reconstruct  the  juridical  life  of  the  early  household, 
though  largely  on  the  basis  of  old  Indie  sources,  declares 
positively  that  *^the  Aryan  people  has  not  within  itself  a 
single  element  of  patriarchalism.'**  This  statement,  as 
BemhOft  observes,^  is  perhaps  too  sweeping,  even  when 

iJMd.,  91,  92.  C/.  a  simUar  protest  against  eoDclusioiui  as  to  the  primitiTe 
Aryans  derlnid  from  Oreek  and  Soman  sonroes,  <6mI.,  116;  and  Muttemchi  und 

*  MvUerreeht  und  Vaterrechl,  69,  denies  that  women  have  ever  attcdned  politioal 
headship;  bat  C11S>  114)  declares,  thoogh  the  researches  of  the  philologists  make 
it  probaUe  that  the  Aryans  lived  under  the  rule  of  honse-fathers,  that  neither  this 
tmet  nor  any  other  oireomstanoe  tells  against  the  Tiew  that  mother-right  coexisted 
from  antiquity ;  while,  in  a  still  more  remote  period,  this  may  have  implied  matri- 
arehal  power  in  the  family ;  bat  of  sach  a  matriarohate  no  proofs  are  presented. 

*Lxi8T,  OraeoodtaUtche  Beeht9getcMehie^  64.  This  work  is  continaed  in  the 
AU-<iri$che$  J%»  Oenfium,  the  two  books  really  eonstitating  a  single  treatise.  Com- 
pare the  more  conserratiTe  Tiew  of  Jollt,  U^ber  die  reehtUche  Stelluno  der  Frau^ 
4  ff.,  29*22,  and  Hindu  Law  qf  Partition,  76  £F.,  who,  however,  denies  the  existence  of 
an  anthority  on  the  part  of  the  Hlndn  hosband  equal  to  that  of  the  Boman  paler, 

^BwaamCan^  **Zar  Qeschichte  des  ear.  Familienreehts,"  ZVR,,  Vm,  12, 15,  who 
also  regards  the  view  of  Dabotjit,  Mutterrecht  und  Baubehe^  S,  IS,  as  extreme.  Qf, 
his  "  Prinoipien  des  ear.  Familienreehts,"  ZVB.,  IX,  416,  n.  S9,  Kohlkb  favors  the 
patriarchal  system  and  agnation  for  the  Indio  peoples,  in  ZVB,,  VII,  201, 210, 216; 
X,  K.  HsJlSN,  Arffon  HoutehtM,  chaps,  iii-vi,  patting  takes  practically  the  same 
^iew  as  Maine  regarding  the  patriarchal  theory,  rejecting  entirely  for  the  Aryans  the 
matriarchal  hypothesis. 
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tested  by  the  results  of  Leist^s  own  researches;  but  the 
patriarchal  family  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  does  not  appear. 
The  evolution  of  juridical  conceptions  among  the  old 
Aryans,  according  to  Leist,  presents  two  general  phases. 
First  is  the  riia  stage,  or  period  of  fixed,  divinely  appointed 
order,  of  natural  law,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  cosmos  or 
phusis  and  the  Latin  ratum  or  ratio  naturaiis.  In  this 
'^natural  history^^  or  pantheistic  stage  there  is  at  first  little 
idea  of  law  as  something  to  be  separately  contemplated. 
Under  riia  is  comprehended  the  unchangeable  order  observ- 
able in  the  material  world  as  well  as  in  the  physical  and 
social  life  of  man;  but  the  universe  and  the  creative  energy, 
the  All  and  Yaruna,  are  identified  or  blended  in  thought.^ 
Only  slowly  are  these  concepts  differentiated  and  the  immu- 
table order  of  nature  becomes  looked  upon  as  dhama^  or  a 
holy  ordinance  established  by  Varunai  who  now  appears  as  a 
protecting  and  creative  spirit 

Dhama  thus  forms  a  means  of  transition  to  the  second 
juridical  phase,  that  of  dharma^  or  divine  law,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  themis  and  the  Latin/os.*  In  the  dkarma  period, 
law  is  regarded  as  inspired  by  the  gods,  whose  earthly  agent, 
the  priest  or  hero-king,  is  intrusted  with  its  application;  and 

iThe  Hta-conoeption  is  well  expressed  by  Db.  Botsvobd:  "This  mankixid 
learned  from  the  revolation  of  sun  and  stars,  from  the  snocession  of  the  seasons, 
from  the  onohanging  movements  of  nature.  The  conception  thus  gained  was  trans- 
ferred to  hnman  modes  of  actiTity.  The  sexes  in  marriage  were  subjeot  to  the 
naiurali*  ratio,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  race  through  suceessiTC  genera- 
tions. The  relation  of  parents  to  children  with  their  reciprocal  obligations  and 
priTileges— the  protection  and  support  which  the  father,  as  the  stronger,  offered,  the 
kind  care  of  the  mother  for  her  infants,  the  reverence  and  affection  with  which  the 
children  requited  their  serrices,  the  love  of  youth  and  maiden,  leading  to  marriage- 
all  these  rested,  in  the  rita  period,  on  the  one  foundation  of  natural  law.'*— ^CAcnum 
ComUtutUm,  29, 90. 

3  The  discussion  of  the  two  general  phases  of  rita  and  dikinMa,with  their 
transitional  stages,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Lbist'b  contribu- 
tion to  comparative  jurisprudence :  AU-ariachea  Jub  Oentium^  3,  lU  ff.,  132, 133, 174  ff., 
e06;  Qraeco-itdlUche  Recht9ge$ehichte^  17&-285.  Cf,  Botbfobd,  op,  ciL^  24, 25, 26  ff.,  for 
an  excellent  account ;  on  the  Roman  stages  see  Muibhxad,  PrivcUe  Law  of  Rome^ 
14-23;  and  for  the  Greek  themi*  and  the  thenUttei  of  the  hero-kings  consult  Mainb, 
Ancient  I«cno,  chap.  i. 
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in  it  the  rules  governing  civil  and  public  conduct,  according  to 
modem  conceptions,  are  not  distinguished  from  those  relating 
to  manners,  morality,  or  religion.  When  history  dawns,  our 
early  Aryan  ancestors  had  already  entered  the  dharma  phase 
of  evolution;  and  even  now  the  Hindus  have  scarcely  gained 
the  third  phase,  prevailing  in  the  civilized  West,  in  which 
the  element  of  **civil  law"  is  separate  from  all  other  ingre- 
dients.^ 

Of  the  family  relations  of  our  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
rtia  period  we  know  little,  except  through  inference  or 
analogy.  The  so-called  ^'natural  forms"  of  marriage  by 
purchase  and  capture  were  doubtless  practiced,  but  probably 
not  exclusively;  and  these  customs  were  handed  down  to 
the  second  period,  though  they  were  modified  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  higher  ethical  and  social  ideas  which 
had  then  gained  predominance.'  Whether  or  not  the  absolute 
power  of  the  father  and  the  strict  rule  of  agnation  prevailed 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  affirm  as  to  deny.*  In  the  dharma 
period  the  ancient  rita  conception  of  marriage  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  whose  real  purpose  is  to  provide  posterity, 
is  still  retained ;  but  it  gains  a  social  character.^  The  central 
principle  of  the  Aryan  household  is  the  Hestia -Vesta  cult, 
or  the  worship  of  the  sacred  hearth.  To  gain  the  protection 
of  the  ancestral  gods  the  hearth-fire  must  be  kept  always 

iFor  a  defimtion  of  dharma  see  BsbnhOft,  "Ueber  die  Omndlasen  der 
Beehtsentwioklang  bel  den  indogermanischen  VOlkem,"  ZVB.^  U,  266  ff.,  261  ff. 

sLbut,  AU-arUcKe$  Ju§  Gentium,  122  ff.,  12&-^ 

>  BoTsroKD,  Athenian  ConsUiution,  10  ff.,  21  ff.,  25  ff.,  divides  the  rita  period  into 
two  sta^res:  that  of  the  ^'primitiTe  Aryan  household,"  and  that  of  the  ''early  Ayran 
hoosehold,*'  and  thinks  that  the  latter  stage  is  represented  by  the  hoQS&«ommnni- 
ties  of  the  sonthem  Slavs ;  bat  this  may  be  doubted.  Dr.  Botsford  favors  the  exist- 
ence of  agnation  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  father  in  the  rita  period;  and 
believes  that  the  liberal  tendencies,  presently  to  be  pointed  out,  are  a  development 
of  the  dharma  period,  beginning  before  the  separation  (24-26).  On  agnation  and 
the  power  of  the  early  Aryan  house-fathers  see  Schbadkb,  Sprachvergleiehuno  und 
Urffetchiehte,  S86  ff. ;  ZzMion,  AUindi§che$  Leben^  319  ff.,  826  ff. ;  DblbbOck,  Die 
indogermaniMchen  Vervandtachaftsnamen,  382,  586-88,  548,  544;  JoiiLT,  Ueber  die 
rechUiche  Stellung,  etc.,  4  ff.,  20-22;  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  76  ff. 

*  Leist,  op.  cit,,  80. 
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burning;  and  the  care  of  the  famUy  sacra  is  the  special 
function  of  the  house-father,  who  is  lord  and  priest  of  the 
family.  But  the  house-mother  holds  a  worthy  position  in 
the  domestic  worship.  From  the  first  kindling  of  the  hearth- 
fire  at  the  nuptials,  she  appears  as  co-priestess  and  helper  of 
her  husband  in  the  sacred  rites.  The  whole  life-partnership 
of  the  wedded  pair  is  shaped  and  dominated  by  lofty  religious 
motives.  The  Aryan  housewife  is  not  the  chattel  of  her  hus- 
band; she  is  a  free  woman  and  shares  in  his  highest  sacred 
functions.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  union  is  the  birth 
of  a  legitimate  son  to  perpetuate  the  paternal  line  and  to 
foster  the  ancestral  cult.*  So  paramoimt  is  this  motive  that, 
in  case  no  son  is  bom  in  wedlock,  resort  may  be  had  to 
adoption,  or  to  analogous  expedients  for  the  fictitious  exten- 
sion of  fatherhood.  For  among  the  Aryans,  as  Maine 
suggests,  the  fiction  of  adoption  is  of  the  highest  legal 
importance;  and,  indeed,  very  widely  among  the  races  of 
mankind  it  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  social  progress.' 

1  On  anoettor>wonhli>,  in  eonneetion  with  the  litentnra  already  eited,  i>.  IS, 
note  A,  — e  Lmmt,  Oraeeo-itaUtehe  Reeht$gmehiehiet  7  ff.,  m  g. ;  AU<Mri9ehm  Jiu  Oeii- 
ttwm,  89-U8:  Zemxme,  AUifuUBekm  Leben,9L%;  BowtnsKDWE,  Die NcOurvdiker,  1, 802 It., 
n,  64  f.,  7S,  18,  lOS,  126  f.,  265  It.,  880;  KOKUB,  "Indisohes  She-  nnd  Familienrecht,** 
£VS.,  m,  «06  ff. ;  ''Stndien  Hher  kflnstUohe  Verwandtaohaft,**  ibid,,  V,  426-25;  aim 
f6r  the  Paimas,  ibid.,  VII,  878.  For  the  inflnenoe  of  anoestor-worahip  amonc  the 
Slave aee  KoTAUiysKT,  Ifod.  Omtiam§  and  Anc,  Lawt  <tf  Bfutia,  88 If.;  amonc  the 
Amerioan  aborigines,  Pbbt,  "Bthnographio  Religions  and  Ancestor-Worship,** 
Am,  AnUquarian,  XV,  28IM5,  and  "Personal  DiyiniUes  and  Cnltore  Heioea,**  iMd., 
846-12. 

tMoLnmiv,  PaMarekai  Theory,  10-14,  215  If.,  282,  284,  294,  eritieises  Maine's 
theory  of  adoption.  Kohler*s  inTestigations  show  that  adoption,  artificial  brother- 
hood, milk-kinship,  and  like  institntions  have  widely  prevailed  and  rendered  import 
tant  serrice.  Adoption,  he  holds,  may  arise  in  different  motiTSs ;  sometimes  being 
dne  to  seznal  eommnnism,  when  it  is  a  means  of  assigning  the  children  to  particular 
fathers;  bnt  very  generally  arising  in  the  desire  for  deeoendants  to  perpetuate  the 
family-worship:  '*Stndien  fiber  die  kfinstllche  Verwandtschaft,**  ZVB,,  V,  415^40; 
aee  also  for  much  important  matter  his  rarions  other  writings  in  ZVR,,  m,  406-24, 
80S  ff.  (India) ;  VI,  190  (Chins),  845  (Indian  Archipelago),  811-19  (China),  406  (Korea) ; 
Vn,  216 ff.  (Punjab);  Vm,  100  (Rajputs),  100-12  (Dekkan),  248,  244  (Arabia).  See 
also  Post,  FamiUeiurechi,  25^  for  an  interesting  account;  also  Matvb,  Hindu 
Law  and  Utaoe,  60  ff.,  H,  00-201;  Lbist,  AUroriaehn  Jum  OaUium,  108  ff^  115.  606; 
ToaxAVW,  "Das  Erbrecht  naoh  den  Veroidnungen  des  Islams,*'  ZVB.,  V,  151; 
FBzaDBioaa,  "Familienstufen  und  Sheformen,*^  ibid,,  X,  287-45;  Staxoxx,  Primitive 
Famih,  146, 288;  Huo,  Chineae  Empire,  II,  286. 
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Here  also  the  Aryan  wife  appears  as  co-priestess  with  her 
husband.  Each  is  regarded  as  having  a  share  in  the  beget- 
ting of  the  child,  and  they  nnite  in  giving  the  son  in  adop- 
tion to  another  household.^  Accordingly  the  wife  is  not  the 
mere  chattel  of  her  husband,  who  owns  the  children  by 
virtue  of  his  proprietorship  in  the  mother.'  The  house- 
father appears  in  the  sacred  books  as  lord  of  the  wife,  who 
owes  him  reverence  and  obedience;  yet  she  is  not  reduced 
to  patriarchal  slavery.  With  the  husband  she  exercises  joint 
control  over  the  sons;  and  these  are  released  entirely  from 
parental  authority  when  they  marry  and  establish  new  house- 
holds.* The  male  line  takes  legal  precedence;  but  the 
maternal  kindred  are  clearly  recognized  in  a  way  wholly 
inconsistent  with  strict  agnation.*  According  to  the  primi- 
tive Indie  conception  the  wife  is  regarded  as  incapable  of 
property.  Neither  the  widow  nor  the  daughters  could 
inherit,  the  estate  passing  to  the  sons  as  in  theory  a  means 
of  providing  for  the  8a,cra  of  the  deceased  house-father. 
Still  the  bride  possessed  her  personal  belongings — her 
couch,  clothing,  and  ornaments;  and  from  this  germ  grad- 
ually arose,  beginning  even  in  remote  antiquity,  her  existing 
rights  of  property  and  inheritance.'    In  short,  the  old  Aryan 

1  Lkist,  op.  eii.,  108, 115, 504  fl.  On  the  poBition  of  the  house-mother  </.  Hsabn, 
Aryan  HaitaehoUL^  W-M. 

>Lsz8T,  tijp.  eii,^  122,  128, 126  fl.,  snoeessfnUj  oombats  the  theory  of  KoHZiSE 
("Indisches  Ehe-  mid  Familienreoht,"  ZVR„  III,  8M),  who  declares  that  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Indo-Oermanio  legal  CTolation  that  "die  Vatersehaft  beraht 
aof  dem  Beehte  des  Mannes  am  Weibe,  Icraft  dessen  dem  HansTater  das  Kind  des 
Weibea  mkomme,  ebenso  wie  dem  Bigenthflmer  dee  Feldes  die  Fruoht.**  The  same 
Tiew  is  expressed  by  Kohleb  in  KriU  Vjwchr^  N.  F.,  IV,  17, 18;  and  in  "Vorislami- 
tisches  Recht,"  ZVR,,  Vm,  242.  Qf,  Unobb,  IHe  Ehe,  11,  T7 ;  Lippkbt,  QetchicMe  der 
^amii»c.96fl.,99,158. 

s  Althoogh  the  married  son  possessed  a  hearth  and  was  a  free  member  of  the 
gena^  '*his  honse  did  not  become  folly  independent  in  religious  and  property  matters 
till  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  final  division  of  the  property."— Botsfobd, 
Athenian  ConMtituticnn  27,  and  the  sonrces  there  cited.  Cf.  Zzmmbb,  AlHndi$che» 
Leben,  326  ff. ;  Lkist,  AU-aritehe»  Jut  Oeniium^  124. 

4  McLkmnan,  Patriarchal  Theory^  chaps,  xyi,  XTii ;  LmsT,  op,  eit,^  124, 504  ff. 

SLEiST,op.c«.,486-^S06;  Kohlbb,  "Indisches  She-  and  Familienrecht,"  ZVB,, 
ni,424fl. 
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household  reveals  bat  the  elements  of  agnation  and  the 
potesku  as  they  appear  in  the  Roman  law/ 

This  conclnsion  is  confirmed  by  the  cnstoms  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  after  the  separation.  Among  the  Hellenes  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history  the  family  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
genSt  which  is  held  together  nsnally  by  the  ties  of  blood- 
relationship.  The  hoose-father  is  lord  or  monarch  of  the 
fomily.  Bat  his  aathority  is  tempered  in  yarioos  ways. 
Originally,  as  among  the  primitiye  Aryans,  he  may  have 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children;  bat 
in  no  case  conld  he  "pat  a  child  to  death  withoat  the  con- 
sent of  the  collective  ancestors,"  or  near  kindred.'  By  the 
Aryans  the  jus  vitae  necisgue  was  never  looked  apon  as  an 
arbitrary  right  of  destraction,  bat  merely  as  a  means  of 
domestic  disciplina*  The  Greek  father  might  sell  his  minor 
sons  and  onmarried  daoghters;  bat  "it  appears  that,  even 
here,  merely  the  labor  of  the  yoath  and  not  the  person  itself 

ILubt.  Ovtwcn  itali§fhi\  Htw h ttftfWf  hithtft,  95>  96w  Ijuk  of  npntftt  nremitB  any 
attempt  at  a  detailed  diaoaasuMi  of  the  old  Afyan  or  Indie  familj  and  matrimonial 
law;  a  general  referanee  most  solBoe:  Lmut,  AWanaehm  Jw  Qewltttm,  59  fl.,  496  ff. ; 
Oratethitatiaehe  Seehttgnehiehte^  7  fl.,  67  ff.,  pomm;  Schkadxb,  SpraekoergietekMno 
mmd  Urgetehiehie^  979-4)5;  Zimnim,  AUimdiaeket  Leben,  806-416;  Joixt,  ReehtUehe 
SieOmiOt  1  fl* ;  idem^  Hindu  Law  4tf  PariiUtm^  70  fl. ;  Kohlxb,  ^^Indiaehes  Ehe-  and 
Familieniertit,"  XVR,,  UL,  SI2-4I2;  and  his  Tariooa  artieles,  tMd.,  VI,  SA4-46  (Indian 
Arehipelaco  and  Caroline  Islands) ;  VII,  ail"»(Pnnjab) ;  Vm,  89-147, 862-73  (Indian 
eostomarj law):  IX, 828-86 (Bengal) ;  X,6fr-lSI  (Bombay);  XI,  168-74  (Indian  North- 
west Prorinoes) ;  Botsvobd,  Atheman  Qmgfilitfi^m,  8-67  (excellent) ;  Wakb,  Mar* 
riaoe and Kintkip,  159 ff.,  855  ff.,  index;  BbsmhOpt,  "Altindiaehes  Familienorgani- 
sation,**  ZVR,^  IX,  1-45;  McLsiniAM,  Pairiarekai  Tfteory,  SOff.,  96  ff.,  especially 
the  chapters  on  '^sonship  among  the  Hindoos,*^  886-^859,  oombaUnc  the  view  of 
MAXin,  Airly  lAtv  ofMf  Ciuloin,  78-m,  282  ff. ;  Asriy  HifC.  <^ /Mt,  116-18, 810  ff. ;  and 
Matitb,  Hindu  Lam  and  Utage^  SO  ff.,  60  ff.,  poastm;  Stabckb,  Frimitwe  #*as»tly, 
100 ff.;  liBTOUBHEAU,  VtvohtUon  du  martope,  index;  Hbjlbm,  Arifan  HouBehold; 
UvoBm,  DieEhe^  21-27;  Bapbb,  Lafemtne  dons  VInd€  anHqne^  89  ff.;  Jaooixiot, 
Lafeaune  danB  r/nde,  7  ff. 

2  BoiayoBD,  Athenian  ConatiUUion,  SO;  Lbbt,  Oraeahitaiiaeke  JfeekttoMekiekUt 
59  ff .  WnsTBKMABCK,  Human  Mcuriagty  280,  Jnstly  obserres  that  the  power  of  the 
father  among  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Celts,  "to  expose  his  children  when  they 
were  very  yomig  and  to  sell  his  marriageable  dangliters,  does  not  imply  the  posses 
sUm  of  a  soTereignty  like  that  which  the  Roman  honse-father  exereised  orer  his 
descendants  at  all  ages." 

sLbbt,  op,  ctt.,  60,  and  59  ff.,  for  his  diseoasion  of  the  Aryan  evstom  of  expoe- 
ing  new-born  ciiildren. 
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was  disposed  of  by  sale/'  and  the  custom  was  controlled  by 
the  usage  of  the  gens.^  The  wife,  as  among  the  Hindus, 
holds  a  dignified  position  in  the  household.  She  is  her 
husband's  partner  in  the  domestic  economy  and  the  sacred 
rites.  Equally  with  him  she  is  **the  cause  of  the  son's 
existence,"  and  in  consequence  exercises  over  him  con- 
jointly with  the  father  the  powers  of  sale  and  life  and  death.' 
Thus  Hellenic  custom  preserves  the  essential  element  of  the 
Aryan  paternal  authority,  which  signifies  a  protecting,  not 
an  arbitrary  or  ruthlessly  destructive,  power.  Among  the 
historic  Greeks  the  agnatic  principle  finds  expression  espe- 
cially in  the  right  of  guardianship,  which  is  transmitted  in 
the  paternal  line.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Leist,  whose 
masterly  account  of  the  development  of  the  Aryan  agnatic 
conception  proves  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  stood  upon  common  ground.*  The  point  of  divergence 
is  the  lifelong  continuance  of  the  Roman  potestas;  whereas 
in  Hellas  the  son  was  emancipated  at  maturity.^ 

Examination  of  the  customs  of  the  Celts,'  the  Slavoni- 

IBOTBVOBD,  op,  cit,  51;  FuSTUi  DB  Coi7i.ANoas,  Ancient  CUp,  118, 120,  notw; 
Plutabch,  Solon,  IS. 

s  BomPOBD,  op,  oil,,  52;  Lbbt,  op.  ett,  57, 58, 64,  U  fl. 

*Ihid.,  57-102. 

4  In  the  poet-Homerio  a«e  agnation  did  not  exist ;  see  Botbvobd,  op.  ctt,  79.  In 
general  on  the  Greek  family  see  Hbuz a,  EheboffrHfuiung  nach  aUUehem  Rechte^  8  If. ; 
McLsmrAV,  8tmdie»,  1, 121-28,  especially  the  essay  on  *'  Kinship  in  Ancient  Greece," 
iitcL,  195-216  (fayoring  the  maternal  system) ;  BorsyoBD,  op,  eil.,  chape,  i,  ii,  iii,  sup- 
porting the  patriarchal  theory ;  bnt  Dr.  Botsford^s  patriarchal  family  is  not  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine;  Labaulx,  Zur  Otaeh.  «.  Philot.  der  Ehe  bei  den  Oriecken,  8  ff. ; 
Dabouh,  MuUerreeM  und  Saiubthe^  2, 8, 14 ;  Gibaud-TkuIiON,  Lcb  origineB,  etc,,  286-8Q1 ; 
Wakb,  Marri4Moe  and  Kinthipt  24  fl.,  855  fl.,  806  ff.,  who  criticises  McLennan*s  view  in 
detail  for  the  Aryan  peoples ;  KotaZiBYSKT,  TablecM,  85, 86;  BbbnhOft,  "  Das  Oeceti 
▼on  Gortyn,*'  ZVB.^  YI,  281-804, 480^;  and  his  *'  Ehe-  nnd  Brbrecht  der  griechischen 
Heroenaeit,"  ibid.,  XI,  826-64,  both  articles  being  of  great  yalne ;  KoHun,  "  Die  Ion- 
sage  nnd  Vaterreeht,**  ibid,,  Y,  407-14,  who  prores  the  existence  of  "  Jndicial  *'  father- 
hood; Wbbtbbmabcm,  Ewnan  Marriage,  232, 288;  Umobb,  Die  Ehe,  52-65;  Badse, 
Lafemme  greeqme,  1, 41  fl. ;  II,  1  fl.  See  also  Hbabit,  Arpan  Houaehold,  and  Fustbl 
DB  OouiiAMoaa,  Aneieni  Cify,  for  much  ralaable  matter. 

s  MoLbmhav,  Pairiarehal  Theonf,  120-81 ;  8t^die»,  1, 68  ff.,  118 ;  Gzbavd-Tbui<on, 
Lee  oriffinet,  etc.,  820-32;  Kovalbtsxt,  7a6leait,  81, 82;  Maxmb,  Early  Hiet,  of  Inet,, 
216  fl.,  paaeim. 
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ans/  and  ancient  GFeimanB*  leads  to  a  like  resnlt  Accord- 
ingly we  are  forced  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  Gaios^s  ooncla- 
sioiL  Writing  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  he  declares  his 
belief  that  the  patria  poteataa  is  peculiarly  a  Soman  institu- 
tioiL.  Only  among  the  Asiatic  Galat®  had  he  observed  a 
similar  authority  exercised  by  the  father  over  his  children.' 
Instead  of  existing  "almost  everywhere/^  often  preserving  as 
in  a  mold  the  imprint  of  the  paternal  power  which  it  has 
outlived  and  upon  which  it  is  thought  always  to  depend, 
among  Aryan  peoples  agnation  is  found  together  with  the 
potestas  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Boman  law;  and 
even  in  this  case  it  was  virtually  the  first  to  expire.*  For, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  Boman  jurisprudence, 
strict  agnation,  as  determining  right  of  succession,  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  the  edict  and  imperial  statutes 
long  before  the  last  vestige  of  the  real  pairia  poteataa  was 
swept  away  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian.' 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  historical  difficulty,  there 
is  another  strong  reason  for  doubting  the  dependence  of  agna- 
tion upon  patria  poteataa:  the  inconsistency  of  the  latter 


1  The  Soath  SlaTonian  hoiue  eommiinity  is  an  early  Instiiatioii ;  see  Kbauss, 
Bute  und  Brcmch  dtr  fiMUtelooen,  2  If.,  64-128;  Botsfobd,  op.  eU,^  12-21;  Gisaud- 
Tbulov,  cp.  ciL,  340, 841 ;  McLsiniAN,  op,  ctt,  71-119 ;  Maxks,  AneieiU  Law,  118 ;  Xariff 
Law  and  Ouiom,  282-82.  But  it  is  not  primitive.  KovaZiBYBKT,  Mod,  Om&iomt  aind 
Ane.  Law  of  Ruatia,  chape,  i,  ii,  finds  many  sorriyals,  as  he  belieyes,  of  an  earlier 
maternal  system  of  kinship  and  snooession. 

>The  qneetion  for  the  Germans  will  be  again  referred  to;  see  chap.  Ti,  below. 

*  Gaits,  1, 55,  Poste,  81. 

4Sneh  is  the  Wew  of  MoLamrAM,  Patriarchal  Theory,  186^40, 181  It.,  206  ff.,  214, 
280-82,  wliere  Maine*8  theory  of  agnation  is  criticised. 

ft  "  The  last  Testlges  of  the  two  disappeared  from  the  law  together.  Bat,  in  tact, 
agnation  went  first.  The  paternal  powers  were  sosceptible  of  abridgment  and 
restriction  in  Tsrions  ways  short  of  extinction  The  wife  might  become  free  from 
them ;  the  children  also ;  and  yet  they  might  remain  for  the  slaTes.  And  it  was  thns 
gradually  that  they  perished.  But  agnation  is  perfect,  or  it  ceases  to  be  agnation. 
And  the  moment  the  ties  of  blood  through  women  receiTcd  eiwil  effects  agnation  was 
no  moT9"-~PatriareluU  TAcory,  182.  On  the  decay  of  agnation  and  patria  potettat 
see  SOBM,  InttittUet,  857, 858, 880^  4S»-47 ;  Puchta,  InMtitutianen,  U,  18, 884  It.,  431  ff., 
487  ff. :  MuiBHKAD,  IntrodMetUm  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome,  422  ff.,  848-48;  Maikb, 
AneietU  Law,  chap,  t  ;  Mobbt,  Roman  Law,  78, 120, 160, 240-43, 248. 
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in  its  effects  upon  kinship.  If  the  descendants  of  married 
women  are  excluded  from  relationship,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  belong  to  another  potestas^  why,  for  the  same 
reason,  should  not  the  children  of  men,  say  of  brothers 
9U%  jurist  be  likewise  mutually  excluded?  Plainly  some 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sexes  must  exist.  Such  an  explanation 
McLennan  finds  in  exogamy,  or  the  custom  which  forbids 
marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  group  of  acknowl- 
edged kindred.'  It  seems  probable  that  in  early  times  the 
patrician  family  was  coextensive  with  the  gens.  Agnatio 
and  genttlitas  were  equivalent  expressions.'  During  the 
historical  period,  at  any  rate,  gentilitas  is  traced  through 
the  male  line;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  originally  inter- 
marriage was  forbidden  between  those  bearing  the  same 
gentile  name.^  In  that  case,  agnation  appears  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  gentile  rule  of  exogamy,  retained,  after  the 
weakening  of  the  gena,  for  the  regulation  of  succession 
within  the  family.  Exogamy,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  pairta  potestaSy  but  is  found  more  frequently 
perhaps  with  the  maternal  than  with  the  paternal  system 
of  kinship.'  In  fact,  for  the  Bomans  and  kindred  Italic 
tribes,  considerable  evidence  has  been  collected  by  various 
writers  pointing,  as  they  believe,  to  an  early  transition  from 

1  McLamr AK,  Fatriarehal  Theory,  190.  t  Ibid,,  194, 196. 

a  Ibid.,  204-14.    Cf,  Muibhxad,  ItUroduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Borne,  4S. 

4PLUTAXCH,  Roman  QuestioM,  VI,  tells  ns  that  "  in  early  times  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  extended  as  far  as  the  tie  of  blood ;  and,  if  this  be  receiTed,  it  inTolTes 
—since  the  gentiles  considered  themselTCS  to  be  of  the  same  blood — that  there  oonld 
not  be  marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  gens."— McLbnnan,  op.  cit.,  208, 207. 

*  LsUT,  Oraeco-itaiieche  ReehUgeachichte,  9S,  90,  alsodenies  (against  Mabquasdt, 
Privatleben,  1, 22, 29)  that  the  distinotiTe  feature  of  the  Roman  family  is  dejiendent 
on  the  patriarchal  authority,  since  the  elements  of  agnation  and  paternal  power  are 
Aryan.  BnuTHOFT,  **Germanisehe  und  modeme  Rechtsideen  im  redpirten  rOm. 
Recht,**  ZVR,,  I?,  2S4,  holds  that  Roman  agnation  does  not  depend  npon  blood- 
relationship,  bat  upon  power;  and  this  was  an  Aryan  characteristic;  idem,  JBOm. 
£0iw0eset7, 69ff.,  94, 201.  MeLennan*s  hypothesis  is  plausible,  though  not  strongly 
supported  by  proof.  Cf,  Stasoxb,  I'rimitive  Family,  101;  Wake,  Marrioffe  and 
Kinekip,  384, 385. 
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the  maternal  to  the  opgnatic  or  the  agnatic  system/  While 
this  conclnsion  may  be  rejected,  it  mnst  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that  criticism  of  the  patriarchal  theory  has  been 
▼ery  snccessfol  in  its  general  results.  It  appears  to  have 
established  beyond  question  the  complex  and  highly  artificial 
character  of  the  Roman  family/  So  far  from  being  the 
type  of  early  social  organization,  it  is  seen  to  be  relatively 
modem  and  ill  fitted  to  the  condition  of  primitive  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patriarchal  theory  has  had  to  reckon 
with  a  totally  different  view  of  the  genesLs  and  development 
of  social  institations.     To  this  view  let  ns  now  torn. 

iSneli  mn  iha  iaoUtad  facts  eomprued  in  iha  earlj  aiuiaIs  which  seem  to  imply 
aeknowledgBd  kinghip  in  the  femala  line,  even  precedence  of  the  Uttef;  the  feci  that 
the  statna  of  alavea,  illegitimnte  ehildmi«  and  the  children  of  cooenbinee  was  deter^ 
mined  hj  the  condition  of  the  mother;  the  effects  of  matriace  bj  mnu;  the  sap- 
posed  eridences  of  former  wife-capture  and  wife-paiehaae,  muMag  the  transition 
to  the  a^natie  system;  the  instances  of  wife-lending  as  ^  the  elder  Cato;  and  espe- 
cially the  plebeian  element;  tor  cognation^  not  agnation,  pieYailed  among  the  ple- 
beians, and  possibly  among  them  kinship  was  at  flnt  eoonted  only  throng  the 
mother;  see  Dabouv,  M^Memeki  «smI  Samhtke,  ^tS,  14;  MvUemeki  iismI  Folei^ 
rseM,115;  BmbvbOvt,  **ZnrGeschichte  deseoropAisehen  Familienzeehts,**ZFSMTin« 
isn-axi;  ** Oermanische nnd  modeme  BechtsJdeen  im  leaipirten  lOnu  Becht,** iMd., 
IV,  227  ff.;  Siaat  and  RedU  der  rtai.  KOnigueit,  Iffi,  282-7;  GxxAin>-TBUi/nr,  Le» 
oHpfMS  dm  mariaoe^  406-28;  Sobm,  ImiUmim,  980. 281,  notes;  Kaxi^owa,  Die  Farmen 
derrOm, Eke, Iff.;  MoLbmham, Pahriarehal Theory^  194ff^ 205ff., 2S0ff. 

s**Die  She  des  rOmisehen  CiTiliechts  (Jnstnm  matrimonlom)  war  cine  fonng»> 
bondene,  doieh  nod  dnreh  kflnstliehe  Institntion.'*— DAXGim,  MvUemeht  imd 
BoMfrcfecia    Of, BmBMBOn, Siaat ^ndB«shi der r&muK&mioueU^19S1L 


CHAPTER  n 

THEORr  OF  THE  HORDE  AND  MOTHERrRIGHT 

[BiBUOOBAPHiOAL  NoTB  II.— A  pioneor  in  the  oomparatiye  history 
of  marriage  and  the  family  is  Unger,  Die  Ehe  in  ihrer  toelthistorisehen 
Entwieklung  (Vienna,  1850),  who  notices  many  of  the  leading  phe- 
nomena connected  with  these  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  but  his  book  is  essentially  a  TendenzBchriftf  to  prove  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  Christianity  and  Teutonism.  The  literature  of  the 
Horde  and  Mother-Right  opens,  however,  with  Bachofen*s  singular  but 
learned  treatise.  Dob  Mutterreeht:  Eine  Unterauehung  Hber  die 
Cfynatkokratie  der  alien  Welt  naeh  ihrer  religidsen  und  rechtlichen 
Naiur  (Stuttgart,  1861),  of  which  the  original  edition  is  now  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  although  there  is  an  exact  reprint  (Basel,  1897).  This 
work  is  supplemented  by  Bachofen's  Die  Sage  von  Tanaquil  (Heidel- 
berg, 1870),  and  his  Antiqudrisi^  Brief e  (Strassburg,  1886).  Upon  the 
Mutterreeht  was  based  Giraud-Teulon*s  La  mh^  chez  eertainB  peuplea 
de  Vantiquiti  (Paris  and  Leipzig,  1867);  followed  by  Les  ariginea  de 
la  famiUe  (Geneva,  1874),  and  Lee  origineB  du  mariage  et  de  lafamUle 
(Geneva  and  Paris,  1884),  in  both  of  which  Bachofen's  principal  con- 
clusions are  supported  with  much  new  materiaL  A  thoroughgoing 
disciple  of  the  same  school  is  Lippert,  Die  OeBchiehte  der  FamUie 
(Stuttgart,  1884);  and  KtUturgeachiehte  der  MenaMieit  (Stuttgart, 
1886-87).  Very  important  also  in  this  connection  are  the  Mutterreeht 
und  Raubehe  of  Dargun  (Breslau,  1883),  and  his  later  treatise,  Mutter- 
reeht und  Vaterrecht  (Leipzig,  1892),  a  very  able  defense  of  the  theory 
of  mother-right  for  the  Aryan  peoples  after  the  separation,  though  con- 
ceding that  the  maternal  system  was  not  developed  in  the  primitive 
stage. 

A  scholar,  who  in  the  main  belongs  to  the  same  group  and  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  students  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous peoples,  is  Post,  whose  more  important  writings  are  Die 
Ctesehleehtsgenoaeenaehaft  der  Ursseit  (Oldenburg,  1875);  Der  Ursprung 
dee  Bechts  (Oldenburg,  1876);  Die  Anfdnge  des  Stoats-  und  Eechts- 
leben  (Oldenburg,  1878);  Die  Grundiagen  dea  Beehts  (Oldenburg,  1884); 
Einleitung  in  doe  Studium  der  ethnologisehen  Jurisprudenz  (Olden- 
burg, 1886);  Afrikanisehe  Jurisprudenz  (Oldenbuig  and  Leipzig,  1887); 
Studien  zur  EntuneklungsgeBchiehte  dee  FamUienrechts  (Oldenburg 
and  Leipzig,  1889);  and  ''Die  Eodifikation  des  Rechts  der  Amaxosa  von 
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1881f **  in  2^R^  XL  The  last>iuuiied  paper  may  be  read  in  oonnectioiL 
with  Rehnie*8  **  Ueber  das  Becht  der  AmazoBa,"  in  ZVR^  X;  Kohler'a 
''Ueber  das  Negenecht,  namentlich  in  Kamemn,*'  HM^  XI;  Bertholon, 
''Lee  formes  de  la  famille,"  in.Arek.de  ranlft.erMik,  Vm  (1803);  ZoUer, 
Fonehungwreiatn  tn  der  KoUmie  Kamerun  (Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  1886); 
the  Kam&run  of  Bochner  (Iieipaig,  1887);  Mnnzinger's  (Hiafrikanisehe 
Shidien  (SchaflPhaiiaen,  1864);  the  important  work  of  Fritsch,  Die  Ein- 
ffeborenen  SUd-Afrikaa  (Breslau,  1812),  treating  of  the  family  customs 
of  Tarioos  aboriginal  tribes;  Kranz,  Natur-  umd  Kulturkiben  der  Zuhu 
(Wiesbaden,  1880);  Kingsley,  Travels  in  Weet  Afriea  (London,  1897); 
rnilinghast,  The  Negro  tn  Afriea  and  America  (New  Tork,  1902). 

By  entirely  different  routes  the  theories  of  universal  communism 
and  mother-right  were  reached  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  beginning  with 
the  League  of  the  Iroquoie  (Bodbester,  1851);  followed  by  his  great 
work  on  SyBtetne  of  Conaangviniiif  and  AffinOg  (Washington,  1871); 
the  systematic  treatise  entitled  Aneieni  Soeietg  (New  Tork,  1878);  and 
the  Houses  and  House-Life  of  the  American  Aborigines  (Washington, 
1881);  and  by  J.  F.  McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage  (1866);  reprinted 
with  other  papers  as  Studies  in  Ancient  History  (London,  1876).  After 
the  author's  death  appeared  the  Patriarehai  Theory  (London,  1885), 
edited  and  ccmipleted  by  his  brother  Donald  McLennan;  and  the  second 
series  of  Studies  (London  and  New  York,  1896),  edited  by  his  widow  and 
Arthur  Fiatt 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CivHiMation  (New  Tork,  1889),  main- 
tains the  theory  and  introduces  the  name  of  "communal  marriage." 
McLennan  is  in  the  main  supiwrted  by  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia  (Cambridge,  1885).  This  book  may  be  read 
in  connection  wiUi  Wilken,  Das  Matriarchat  bei  den  dlten  Arabem 
(Leipzig,  1884);  Kohler, "  Vorialamitisches  Becht  der  Araber,'*  in  ZVR^ 
VIII;  Friedrichs, "  Das  Ehereeht  des  Islams,**  tbtcL,  VII;  Vincenti,  Die 
Ehe  im  Islam  (Vienna,  1876);  Fischon,  Der  Einjluss  des  Islams  auf 
das  hdusliehe^  sotiaie^  und  politisehe  Leben  seiner  Bekenner  (Leipzig, 
1881);  Perron,  Femme  arabe  (Paris  and  Alger,  1858);  Kremer,  Kultur- 
gesMehte  des  Orients  unter  den  KaUfen  (Vienna,  1875);  Vftmb^iy, 
Der  Islam  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1875);  his  2HlriiBeii- 
voUe  (Leipzig,  1885);  Hanoteau  and  Letoumeux,  La  kabylie  et  les  eou' 
tumes  kabyles  (Paris,  1803);  and  Baway,  "The  Marriage  Customs  of  the 
Moors  of  Ceylon,"  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asuxtie  Sodety^  Ceylon 
Branch,  1887^  X,  Z12-33  (Colombo,  1888).  Bead  also  Bedhouse,  Notes 
on  Tylor*s  *  Arabian  Matriarehate^  propounded  by  Tjlot  before  the 
British  Association,  Montreal,  1884. 

For  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  Australian  aborigines, 
whose  so-called  "  group-marriage  "  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  specu- 
lation, see   especially   Fison   and   Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai 
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(Melbonrne,  1880),  supplemented  by  their  *'Deme  and  the  Horde,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Anth.  ItiBt^  XIV,  142-68  (London,  1885),  comparing 
Attic  and  Australian  classes  and  local  divisions;  Fison's  article  on 
••Primitiye  Marriage,"  in  Pop.  8cL  Monthly,  XVII  (New  Tork,  1880); 
his  paper  on  ''Classificatory  Systems  of  Relationship,"  in  Brit  Assoc. 
Adv.  Set.  (Oxford,  1891);  Howitt*B  ''Remarks  on  the  Class  Systems  Col- 
lected by  Mr.  Palmer,"  in  Journal  of  the  Anth.  Inst,  XIII,  d3&-46 
(London,  1884);  his  '<Dieri  and  Other  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia," i&f(2.,  XX;  "Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Class  Systems," 
ibid.,  XVIII,  31-36  (London,  1889);  ''Organization  of  Australian 
Tribes,"  in  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  of  Victoria,  1,  Part  II  (1889);  and  his 
"Australian  Group  Relations,"  in  Bep.  Smith.  Inst.,  1883  (Washington, 
1886).  Imiwrtant  also  are  Cunow,  Die  Verwandtschafts-Organi- 
saUonen  der  Australneger  (Stuttgart,  1894),  supplementing  Morgan's 
Ancient  Society,  while  rejecting  some  of  Morgan's  and  Fison's  conclu- 
sions; Kohler,  "Das  Recht  der  Australneger,"  in  ZVB.,  VII;  his  later 
Zur  Urgeschichte  der  Ehe  below  named;  McLennan,  Studies,  II,  278- 
310;  Curr,  The  Australian  Bace  (Melbourne,  1886),  rejecting  the  theory 
of  "group-marriage"  and  promiscuity;  especially  Roth's  North-West- 
Central  Queensland  Aborigines  (Brisbane  and  London,  1899);  and 
Spencer  and  Gillen's  very  able  and  detailed  account  of  the  Native 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (New  Tork  and  London,  1899),  both  of 
which  works,  like  those  of  Kohler,  tend  to  sustain  the  general,  though 
not  all  the  incidental,  conclusions  of  Fison  and  Howitt.  Among  the 
many  papers  and  books  useful  for  studying  the  social  life  of  the  Aus- 
tralians are  Palmer,  "Notes  on  Some  Australian  Tribes,"  in  Journal 
of  the  Anth.  Inst,  XIII  (London,  1884);  Mathew,  "The  Australian 
Aborigines,"  in  JounuU  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
XXIII  (Sydney,  1889) ;  Mathews,  "Australian  Class  Systems,"  in  The 
Am.  Anthropologist,  IX,  X  (Washington,  1896-97);  and  his  "The  Vic- 
torian Aborigines,"  ibid.,  XI  (Washington,  18^).  Supplementary 
materials  may  likewise  be  found  in  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines 
(Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide,  1881);  Jung,  Das  Welttheil  Austra- 
lien  (Leipzig,  1882);  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria  (London,  1878); 
Smith  and  Stewart's  The  BooandQe  Tribe  (1880);  Lang,i8bctdZ  Origins; 
Atkinson,  Primtd  Law  (published  together,  London,  New  Tork,  and 
Bombay,  1903);  and  especially  Crawley,  Mystic  Bose  (London  and  New 
Tork,  1902). 

McLennan  was  first  systematically  and  luminously  criticised  by 
Spencer,  in  Part  III  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology  (pubhshed,  in  parts, 
1874-77;  complete.  New  Tork,  1879).  McLennan  replied  in  two  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  XXVII  (London,  1877);  and  in  turn  Spencer 
has  a  "Rejoinder,"  reprinted  in  his  Various  Fre^gments  (New  Tork, 
1896).    Gomme  supplements  McLennan's  CTidences  for  his  "Theory  of 
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the  Primitive  Horde,"  in  Journal  of  Anth.  Inst,  XVII  (London,  1888); 
and  this  article  is  criticised   by  Wake,  Primitive  Human  Hordes 
reprinted  from  ibid^  February,  1SS8.    Morgan  is  supported  by  Engels, 
Ursprung  der  FamUie  (Stuttgart,  1892).    His  researches  are  apprecia- 
tively reviewed  and  supplemented  by  Bemhoft,  Verwandtsehaftanamen 
und  Eheformendernord'amerikaniscken  VoUesstdmme  (Rostock,  1888); 
and  they  are  criticised  by  Lubbock,  **0n  the  Development  of  Relation- 
ships," in  Journal  of  Anth.  Inst,  I  (London,  1872).    The  views  of 
Morgan  and  McLennan  are  examined  by  Wake  in  his^'Classificatory 
Systems  of  Relationship,"  i&td.,  VIII  (London,  1879);  and  his  "Primi- 
tive Human  Family,"  i&td.,  IX  (London,  1880).    See  also  his  '^Nature 
and  Origin  of  droup  Marriage,"  ibid.^  XIII  (London,  1884);  and  his  Le 
mariage  eommmnai  (Paris,  1875),  replying  to  Barbier.    An  able  con- 
servative writer,  vigorously  and  learnedly  attacking  the  fundamental 
conclusions  of  recent  sociological  and  ethnological  science,  is  Schneider, 
Die  NaturvOUcer:  Misever^tdndnieaey  Miesdeutungen  und  Misehand- 
lungen  (Paderbom  and  Mtlnster,  1885-86).    He  is  severely  criticised  by 
Hellwald,  whose  Menechliche  Familie  (Leipzig,  1889)  is  one  of  the  most 
original  contributions  to  our  subject.    This  was  preceded  by  the  same 
writer's  Kulturgesehickte  (3d  ed.,  Augsburg,  1883).    Imiwrtant  mono- 
graphs are  Bobbio,  8uUe  origine  e  eul  fondamento  deUa  famiglia 
(Turin,  1891);  and  Uie  clear  sunmiary  of  Th.  Achelis,  Die  Entwicklung 
der  Ehe  (Berlin,  1893);  which  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Dr.  A. 
Achelis's  **Qe6chlechtsgenossen8chaft,"  in  Zeiteehrift  der  OeeeUechaft 
fUrErdkundet  No.  148  (Berlin,  1890).  Of  service  also  in  connection  with 
various  topics  are  Cunow,  "Die  Okonomischen  Grundlagen  der  Mutter- 
herrschaft,"  in  Neue  Zeit,  No.  4,  XVI.  Jahrg.,  I.  Band  (Stuttgart,  1897); 
Ploss,  **Ueber  das  Heirathsalter  der  Frauen  bei  verschiedenen  Volkem," 
in  Mittheilungen  der  Ver.fUr  Erdkunde,  1872  (Leipzig,  1873);  Redslob, 
Levirats-Ehe  hei  den Hebrdem  (Leipzig,  1836);  Danks,  "Marriage  Cus- 
toms of  the  New  Britain  Group,"  in  Journal  of  Anth.  Inst,  XVHI, 
No.  3;  Roth,  "Significance  of  the  Oouvade," ibid.,  XXII  (London,  1893); 
Peal,  "On  the  *Morong,'  as  Possibly  a  Relic  of  Pre-Marriage  Commu- 
nism," ibid.,  XXII;   Ellis,  "On  Polyandry,"  in  Pop.  Sei.  Monthly, 
October,  1891;  idem,  Teehi-Speaking  Peoples  (London,  1887);  idem, 
Ewe-Speaking  Peoples  (London,  1890);  Brouardel, /^'tn/anKcicfo  (Paris, 
1897);  Frazer,  Totemism  (Edinburgh,  1887);  Peet,  "Tribal  Records  in 
the  Effigies,"  in   Am.   Antiquarian,  XV  (Chicago,  1893);   Lubbock, 
"Social  and  Religious  Condition  of  the  Lower  Races  of  Man,"  Hep. 
Smith.  Inst,  1869  (Washington,  1872);    Strieker,  " Untersuchungen 
Hber  die  kriegerischen  Weiber,"  in  Archiv  fUr  AnPiropologie,  V;  his 
Amazonen  in  Sage  und  Oeschichte  (Berlin,  1868);  Avery,  "Races  of  the 
Indo-Pacific  Oceans,"  in  Am.  Antiquarian,  VI  (Chicago,  1884);  Green- 
wood, The  Wild  Man  at  Home  (London,  n.  d.);  Peschel,  Races  of  Man 
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(London,  1889);  Zmigrodaki's  intereeting  Die  Mutter  bei  den  VOUcem 
deM  ariaehen  Stammee  (Munich,  1886);  Peet,'*  Houses  and  House-Life 
among  the  Pre-Historic  Races,*'  in  Am.  Antiqtuiriant  X  (Chicago,  1888), 
taking  the  same  general  view  as  Morgan ;  and  his  **  Earliest  Abodes  of 
Men,"  ibid^  XV  (Chicago,  1803).  To  bring  criticism  down  to  date  read 
Tillier's  able  and  suggestive  book  Le  mariage:  sa  gen^e^  aon  ivolu- 
tion  (Paris,  1808);  Tylor,  *<The  Matriarchal  Family,"  in  Nineteenth 
Cenhiry,XL,  81  (July,  1886);  Eohler,  Zur  Urgesehichte  der  She  (Stutt- 
gart, 1897);  Giddings,  Prificipfes  of  Sociology  (New  York  and  London, 
1896);  and  especially  the  discussions  of  the  matriarchate,  the  forms  of 
marriage,  and  similar  topics  by  Abrikossoff,  Westermarck,  Letoumeau, 
Koyaleyski,  and  others  in  AnnaJes  de  IHnstitut  international  (Paris, 
1896). 

A  mass  of  materials  relating  to  every  phase  of  the  subject  for  many 
peoples  may  be  found  in  the  large  general  works  of  Klemm,  CtUtur- 
Oeechiehte  der  Menschheit  (Leipzig,  1843-52);  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthro- 
pologie  der  NaturvOtker  (Leipzig,  1860-72;  lid  ed.,  begun  1877); 
Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Bouses  of  Mankind  (London,  1881- 
91);  and  Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind  (London  and  New  York,  1896-96). 
General  sunmiaries  are  given  by  Adams,  **  Primitive  Rights  of  Women,*' 
in  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1891);  McGee,  ''The  Beginnings  of 
Marriage,*'  in  Am.  Anihrqpologistj  IX  (Washington,  1896);  Solotaroff, 
«<  Origin  of  the  Family,"  ibid.,  XI  (Washington,  1898) ;  NadaiUac,  rivolu- 
tkm  du  mariage  (Paris,  1893);  Brinton,  **  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples," 
in  his  American  Lectures^  2d  series  (New  York  and  London,  1897); 
Devas,  Studies  in  Family  Life  (London  and  New  York,  1886);  Lang, 
''Early  History  of  the  Family,"  in  his  Custom  and  Myth  (London,  1884); 
Miln,  Wooings  and  Weddings  (Chicago,  19(X));  and  Hutchinson's  popu- 
lar Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands  (London,  1897).  An  earlier  book, 
inferior  though  similar  in  scope  to  the  one  last  named,  is  Hamilton's 
Marriage  Rites,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies  (London,  1822).  Of  little 
value,  except  as  marking  the  beginning  of  attempts  to  write  general 
histories,  are  Moore,  Marriage  Customs  (London,  1814;  2d  ed.,  1820); 
Laumler,  C^rimonies  nuptiaUs  (Paris,  1829);  the  amonymous  Hoch- 
zeitsgebrduche  oiler  Nationen  (Swabach,  1783);  and  Hurtaut's  Coup 
d'ctil  anglais  sur  Us  c^r^monies  du  mariage  (Geneva,  1750),  compiled 
from  Louis  de  Gaya's  C^rimonies  nuptiaUs  (original  ed.,  Paris,  1680). 
The  subject  is  also  treated  by  Schroeder,  Das  Recht  in  der  gescJilecht- 
lichen  Ordnung  (Berlin,  1893);  Gage,  Woman,  Church,  and  State 
(Chicago,  1893);  and  Mason,  Woman^s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture 
(New  York,  1894).  Mucke,  Horde  und  Familie  (Stuttgart,  1896),  traces 
the classificatory  systems  of  kinship  to  original  "space-relationships" 
in  the  horde  camping-place,  and  the  work  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
ingenious  though  fantastic  speculation  on  a  large  scale. 
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For  the  matrimonial  custonis  of  low  races,  especially  valuable  are 
Erause,  Die  Tlinkit-Indianer  (Jena,  1885);  Marshall,  A  Phrenologist 
amongst  the  Todas  (London,  1873);  and  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
Paul  and  Fritz  Sarasin,  Die  Weddas  von  Ceylon  (Wiesbaden,  1892-83). 
For  examples  of  sexual  practices,  conunonly  regarded  as  survivals  of 
original  promiscuity,  see  Buch,  Die  Wofjdhen  (Helsingfors,  1882); 
Kohler,  "Studien  Hber  Frauengemeinschaft,"  in  ZVR^  V;  Bastian, 
RechtsverhaitniMe  (Berlin,  1872);  his  ''Eheverhftltnisse,'*  inZFE.,  VI; 
and  his  ''Matriarchat  und  Patriarchat,"  HAd^  Verhandlungen  (Berlin, 
1886);  Ploss,  Das  Weib  (Leipzig,  1896);  his  Das  Kind  (Leipzig,  1884); 
and  Mantegazza*s  Oeschleehtsverhdltnisse  des  Menschen^  constituting 
with  the  earlier  Physiologie  der  Liebe  and  Hygiene  der  Liebe  his 
so-called  '*  trilogy  of  love.**  For  the  bearings  of  phallicism  on  the  sub- 
ject read  Howard's  Sex  Worship  (2d  ed.,  Washington,  1886),  containing 
a  bibliography.  In  this  connection  are  also  of  service  the  works  on 
^'seignorial  right,**  the  most  elaborate  monograph  being  Schmidt*s  Jus 
primae  noctis  (f^iburg,  1881),  containing  a  full  bibliography.  See 
also  his  Slavisehe  Oeschichtsquellen  zur  Streitfrage  liber  das  Jus 
Primae  Noctis  (Posen,  1886);  his  paper  in  ZFE^  XVI;  and  Kohler*s 
criticism,  ZVR^  IV,  V.  Against  its  existence  as  a  right  of  the  medisBval 
lord  are  Veuillot,  Droit  du  seigneur  (Ist  ed.,  Paris,  1854 ;  Sd  ed.,  1878); 
Raepeaet,  Beeherehes  (Qand,  1817);  Barthflemy,  ''Droit  du  seigneui^** 
in  Revue  des  questions  historiques^  I  (Paris,  1866),  a  critical  paper  of 
value;  and  Labessade,  Droit  du  seigneur  et  la  rosi^re  de  Saleney 
(Paris,  1878).  In  his  R&ponse  (Paris,  1857)  Delpit  makes  a  vigorous  and 
detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Veuillot  (early  edition).  See  also 
Foras,  Droit  du  seigneur  (Chamb^ry,  1886);  and,  for  comparison,  read 
**Bibliophile*s*'  Les  nuits  d'ipreuve  des  villageoises  ailemandes  avant 
le  mariage  (Brussels,  1877);  Grupen's  quaint  De  uxore  fheotisea  (Qot- 
tingen,  1748);  and  Fischer*s  remarkably  valuable  and  interesting 
Probendehte  der  teutschen  Bauemmddchen  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1780; 
reprinted,  Leipzig,  1898). 

To  "  break  ground  **  for  the  study  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  in 
the  outset  to  read  chaps,  iii  and  iv  of  Posada's  TJiiories  modemes; 
Kaut8ky*s  '*Entstehung  der  £he  und  Familie,**  in  KosmoSt  XII; 
Friedrichs,  ''Ursprung  des  Matriarchats,**  in  ZFJ2.,  VIII,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  "  Zur  Matriarchatsf  rage,*'  in  ZFE,,  XX ;  and  especially  his 
"Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,**  in  ZVR^  X.  The  literature  and  the 
theories  are  also  reviewed  by  BemhOf t,  "  Zur  Gesch.  des  eur.  Familien- 
rechts,*'  ibid^  VIII ;  and  Schurman  gives  an  interesting  summary  and 
criticism  in  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism  (New  York,  1888). 

For  the  works  of  Wake,  Letoumeau,  Starcke,  Westermarck,  and 
other  antagonists  of  the  horde  theory,  see  Biblioobaphioal  Notb 
IIIJ 
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i.    baohofen  and  his  disciples 

In  the  same  year  with  the  Ancient  Law  appeared  a  book 
which  was  destined  to  have  an  extraordinary  influence  in 
giving  a  new  direction  to  speculation  and  research.  This 
was  the  Mutterrecht  of  the  Swiss  scholar  Johann  Jacob 
Bachofen,  whose  memory  is  revered  by  many  followers.' 
The  author  shows  a  wide  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
classic  literature  and  the  early  myths;  but  his  work  is  fan- 
tastic and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  scientific  method.'  The 
material  is  drawn  mainly  from  two  sources:  the  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  rules  of  kinship  and  the  matrimonial  customs 
of  various  peoples  handed  down  from  ancient  writers,  sup- 
plemented slightly  through  similar  accounts  by  modem 
travelers;  and  an  interpretation  of  the  supposed  symbolism 
of  religious  myths,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks.'  The 
inferences  derived  from  this  second  source  are  often  far- 
fetched and  fanciful  in  the  extreme.  Though  the  general 
results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  in  a  short  intro- 
duction, the  argument  is  so  loose,  the  arrangement  so  con- 

1  Sao,  f6r  example,  Lxppbbt,  Oeachichte  der  FamUlie,  4, 6;  Kohlxb,  in  ZVS.^  IV, 
266  ff.,  who  zeffaida  Baehofon  as  the  **Altineister  der  ethnoloBlschen  JuriBpmdens;** 
and  OiXAUD-TBUZiON,  Mariage  et  la/amille,  146  fl.,  pamitn,  Cf.  Kautskt,  in  Xtwmot, 
XII,  S4S. 

'DblsbOok,  "Das  Mntterreoht  bei  den  Indogennanen,**  in  Preunitcke  Jahr- 
Midker,  XCVn,  15,  characterises  the  work  as  "fantastic,**  though  resting  ni>on  "einer 
ftnsserst  ansgebreiteten  Gelehrsamkeit."  Dr.  Stabckx*s  criticism  is  too  scTore: 
"We  shoold  rather  caU  his  *Matterreoht*  the  rhapsody  of  a  well-informed  poet  than 
the  work  of  a  calm  and  clear>sj«hted  man  of  science.**—  FrimiUve  FanUly,  218.  For 
the  best  analysis  of  Bachofsn,  see  <Md.,  241-51.  Cf,  also  BsbithOpt,  "Zur  Gesehichte 
dee  ear.  Familienreehts,**  in  ZVB„  Vm,  4, 5;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUgation,  96  ff. ; 
McLbbnah,  StuditM  in  Ancient  JSTislory,  I,  8U^25;  Gxraui>-Tbui<on,  La  mire  ehez 
certaine  pemplm  de  VantiquiiS^  6  ff.;  Zmiobodbkx,  Die  Mutter,  178  ff.,  196  ff.,  811  ff., 
paarim;  Sohmiot,  Jue  primae  noeUe,  81,  86-88, 178,  190;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kin- 
whip,  14  ff.,  257, 258;  Kautbki,  "  Die  Bntstehnng  der  Ehe  nnd  Familie,'*  Kotmoe,  XII, 
256, 257,  848;  Ackblu,  Die  Entwiektung  der  She,  6  ff.;  Posada,  Tkioriee  modemee, 
47  ff.,  148;  Chajibbblazb,  The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folh-Thought,  12  ff. 

•The  author  first  discnsses  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  and  others  of 
Lfcian  customs,  wliich  account,  he  declares,  contains  the  clearest  and  most  Talu- 
able  evidence  of  the  existence  and  character  of  Mutterrecht  (t).  Then  follows  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  evidence  derived  from  Crete,  Athens,  Lemnos,  Egypt,  India 
and  central  Asia,  Orchomenos  and  the  Minycs,  Bpisephyrian  Looris,  Blis,  Lesbos, 
Mantinea,  the  Cantabrians,  and  from  the  Pythagorean  system. 
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f asing,  and  the  style  so  obscure  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  author's  meaning  can  be  gathered.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  created  the  terminology  and 
developed  the  essential  elements  of  the  communistic  and 
gynocratic  theories  even  in  their  leading  details^ 

According  to  Bachofen,  there  are  three  general  phases 
in  the  evolution  of  human  sexual  relations.  The  first  is  the 
period  of  aphrodistic  hetairism,  in  which  men  and  women 
have  each  other  in  common;  the  second  is  the  period  of 
demetrian  mother-right  or  gynocracy,  in  which  kinship  and 
succession  are  in  the  maternal  line  and  woman  gains  religious 
and  political  supremacy;  and  the  third,  the  period  of  the 
patriarchate  or  apollonistic  father-right,  in  which  the  more 
spiritual  principle  of  paternity  is  triumphant'  Each  of  these 
periods  is  regarded  as  a  universal  culture-stage.' 

In  the  first  phase,  or  that  of  the  unregulated  communism, 
material  motherhood  is  the  essential  fact  Fatherhood  is 
necessarily  uncertain.  There  is  no  conception  of  kinship 
between  father  and  child.  Woman,  it  is  assumed,  is  exposed 
to  the  lust  or  sexual  tyranny  of  man;  and  it  is  through  her 
successful  revolt  against  the  bondage  of  unbridled  hetairism 
that  she  attains  the  second  stage  of  progress.'  The  period 
of  demetrian  gynocracy  is  therefore  represented  as  a  turning- 
point,  a  transitional  phase,  through  which  humanity  passes 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  status.  With  it  the  rudiments 
of  marriage  appear,  but  combined  with  hetairism  surviving 
in  various  forms  or  gradations.  It  is  the  woman  and  not 
the  man  who  obeys  the  marriage  law.*    Indeed,  strict  mar- 

1  Doff  Mutterrtcht,  tU  zriii-zix,  zxi,  paatim, 

t  /Md.,  Ti.  "  Wie  auf  die  Periode  dM  Mntterraehts  die  Hemohaffe  der  Patemitat 
folffi,  BO  geht  Jener  sine  Zeit  des  regellosen  Hetftrismns  Toran.*'— lUd.,  zriii.  For 
many  illnstratioiu,  see  the  Index  at  "Aphrodite,"  "Demeter,"  and  ** Apollo,*'  the 
names  of  the  dirinities  presiding  respeotiTely  oTer  the  three  phases. 

s**Bs  kann  nicht  Terkannt  werden:  die  Ghmaikokratie  hat  sioh  llberall  in  be- 
wusstem  nnd  fortgesetstem  Widerstande  der  Fran,  gegen  den  sie  emiedrigeodeii 
Hetftrismns herrorgebildet,  befestigt,  erhalten.*'— IMd.,  six;  </.  zriii,  17-lS. 

A  J&ttl.,  la,  pattim.    Of.  Stabokb,  245. 
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riage,  the  exclasive  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  one  man, 
is  looked  upon  as  an  abridgment  of  a  natural  or  religions 
right  for  which  expiation  mnst  be  rendered  to  the  goddess 
whose  law  is  violated;^  and  only  thns,  as  a  penalty  or  com- 
position for  the  privilege  of  restricted  intercourse,  can  be 
rationally  explained  those  lascivious  customs,  such  as  tem- 
porary prostitution,  so  often  found  in  connection  with  legal 
marriage.* 

A  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself.  The  theory  of 
Bachof en  assumes,  as  a  general  fact  in  social  evolution,  that 
a  period  of  promiscuity  and  oppression  of  the  female  sex  is 
followed,  not  merely  by  an  age  of  mother-right,  involving  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  continued  uncertainty  of 
fatherhood  the  recognition  of  kinship  only  in  the  maternal 
line;  but  by  an  age  of  gynocracy,  involving  the  social  lead- 
ership of  women  and  eventually  the  political  and  even  the 
military  subordination  of  men.  Woman  emancipates  her- 
self and  then  she  becomes  an  Amazon.  *' Weary  of  the  lust 
of  man,  she  first  feels  a  longing  for  a  securer  position  and  a 
purer  existence.  The  feeling  of  shame  and  the  rage  of 
despair  inflame  her  to  armed  resistance.^"  As  ''a  rival  to 
man,  the  Amazon  became  hostile  to  him,  and  began  to 
withdraw  from  marriage  and  from  motherhood.  This  set 
limits  to  the  rule  of  women,  and  provoked  the  punishment 
of  heaven  and  men.     Thus  Jason  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 

1  *^Dafl  demetriaehe  Prinsip  eneheint  ala  die  Beelntriehtigqng  einas  Aitgegen- 
ggaeUten  nraprftnglioheni,  die  Bhe  aelbrt  91b  Verletwmg  eines  Beligionagebots.  .... 
Nor  ens  ihm  erlAatert  sieh  der  Gedanke,  dasa  die  Bhe  eine  Stthne  Jener  Gottheit 
Terlangt,  deren  Gesets  sie  dnroh  AiiHchliesalichkeit  rerletst.  Nioht  nm  in  den 
Armen  eines  Binaelnen  sa  Terwelken,  wird  del  Weib  Ton  der  Natnr  mit  alien  Bel- 
■en,  ttber  welcbe  aie  gebietei,  ansgeatattet;  daa  Oeaets  dea  Stoflea  Terwirft  alle 
Beechrftnknng,  haast  alle  Feaadn,  nnd  betrachtet  Jede  Auaaehlieaaliohkeit  ala  Ver- 
attndnng  an  ibier  GOitliehkeit."— Daa  Mutterreehi^  xix.  In  general,  on  the  antago- 
niam  of  Aphrodite  to  marriage,  aee  Urid,^  IS,  71, 134,  U1,  SIO,  880, 825. 

>  "  Die  Proatitntion  wird  selbet  elne  Bllrgsehaft  der  eheliohen  Kenadhheit,  deran 
Hellighaltnng  eine  Toranagegangene  BrfoUnng  dea  natftrliohen  Berafaa  Ton  Selte 
der  Fran  erfordert.**— IMd.,  xix. 

•IMd.,  xxiT. 
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the  Amazons  in  Lemnos;  thus  Dionjsos  and  Bellerophon 
strove  together,  passionately,  yet  without  obtaining  any 
decisive  victory,  nntil  Apollo  with  cahn  superiority  finally 
became  the  conqueror;"'  and  so  the  purer  principle  of 
fatherhood  prevailed  and  the  era  of  father-right  appeared. 
But,  says  Bachofen,  that  woman  should  gain  supremacy 
over  man  arouses  our  astonishment,  because  the  fact  is  con- 
trary to  what  we  should  expect  from  their  relative  physical 
powers.  ''The  law  of  nature  delivers  the  scepter  of  power  to 
the  stronger.^^  The  paradox,  however,  is  easily  explained. 
''At  all  times  woman  has  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  man,  upon  the  culture  and  morals  (OeaeUung)  of 
peoples,"  through  the  direction  of  her  mind  toward  the 
supernatural,  the  wonderful,  and  the  divine.  Through  her 
possession  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  she  deprived  man 
of  the  superior  position  which  nature  had  given  him. 
"Religion  is  the  only  efficient  lever  of  all  civilization.  Each 
elevation  and  depression  of  human  life  has  its  origin  in  a 
movement  which  begins  in  this  supreme  department.^^' 
"Just  as  the  child  receives  its  first  discipline  from  the 
mother,  so  do  peoples  receive  it  firom  woman.  The  man 
must  serve  before  he  can  attain  supremacy.  To  the  wife 
alone  it  is  given  to  tame  the  unbridled  power  of  man  and  to 
guide  him  in  the  path  of  weU-doing.'^'  But  amazonism  was 
a  shock  to  the  religious  feeling  in  the  stage  of  mother-right, 
just  as  gross  hetairism  was  an  offense  in  the  former  period. 


iStabckb,  RriwiiUoe  FamU^^  2Mb  On  tlie  Amuon  mjth  see  BAOBomr,  Dom 
MuUerreeMt  zzit  fl.,  tt.  For  many  exmmplas  of  mmamooitm  noticed  in  tlie  ivork  see 
Index  at  "Amnaooen ;  **  and  oompara  QiBAUD-Tkuxxm,  Mariape  et  la/mmlle,  aoe-28, 
who  aooepte  tlie  view  of  BaehofiBn  and  siTes  an  elaborate  diaensBion.  Aoeordinc  to 
KovAUiYanr,  JTod.  Omtiomu  ond  Aneimt  Lawt  uf  Smma^  16  ff.,  there  are  eridenoes 
of  amanonism  foond  amonc  the  Slavs.  Compare  Sraiouu, "  Untersnehancen  fiber 
di«  kfieierisehen  Weiber/*  ^f«Mv /tr  ^nfftrtiiMlQgie,  V;  and  his  ^a^^ 
und  Ootchichtc. 


•Dos  Mmttemekt^  xiil,  zIt.   See  STABOKB*t  fine  translation  of  theae 
9 Dot  Mmtftrreekl,  19;  ^.  Stabckb,  2«S. 
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Hence  aroee  a  striying  for  the  realization  of  a  higher  con- 
ception of  social  relations.  ''It  was  the  assertion  of  father- 
hood which  delivered  the  mind  from  natural  appearances, 
and  when  this  was  successfolly  achieved,  human  existence 
was  raised  above  the  laws  of  material  life.  The  principle  of 
motherhood  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  animal  life,  but 
man  goes  beyond  this  tie  in  giving  the  pre-eminence  to  the 
power  of  procreation,  and  thus  becomes  conscious  of  his 
higher  vocation.  ....  In  the  paternal  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciple he  breaks  through  the  bonds  of  tellurism  and  looks 
upward  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  cosmos.  Victorious 
fatherhood  thus  becomes  as  distinctly  connected  with  the 
heavenly  light  as  prolific  motherhood  is  with  the  teeming 
earth."*  "All  the  stages  of  sexual  life,  from  aphrodistic 
hetairism  to  the  apoUonistic  purity  of  fatherhood,  have  their 
corresponding  type  in  the  stages  of  natural  life,  from  the 
wild  vegetation  of  the  morass,  the  prototype  of  conjugal 
motherhood,  to  the  harmonic  law  of  the  Uranian  world,  to 
the  heavenly  light  which,  as  the  jlamma  non  urena^  corre- 
sponds to  the  eternal  youth  of  fatherhood.  The  connection 
is  so  completely  in  accordance  with  law,  that  the  form  taken 
by  the  sexual  relations  of  life  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  the  other  of  these  universal  substances 
in  worship." ' 

The  theories  of  Bachofen  have  given  rise  to  luxurious 
speculation.  With  slight  modification  his  conclusions  have 
been  accepted  by  a  host  of  faithful  disciples.  By  others 
they  have  been  criticised  or  abandoned.  Various  schemes 
have  been  constructed  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  sequence 
in  which  the  forms  of  marriage  and  the  phases  of  the  family 
have  historically  appeared.  With  the  literature  of  this 
speculation,  so  far  as  primitive  communism  is  assumed,  the 

1  Stabokk*8  summary,  op.  cit.^  244;  Bachofsm,  xxtU. 
sStarcub*8  summary,  op.  ctt.,  244, 245;  Bachofbn,  xziz. 
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present  chapter  is  concemecL  As  a  rale,  only  the  incidental 
or  negative  results  of  criticism  will  be  noticed,  leaving  for 
the  following  two  chapters  the  criticism  originating  in  a 
wholly  different  view  of  social  evolation. 

It  is  convenient  in  the  outset  to  note  the  importance  of 
carefully  distinguishing  between  the  conception  of  mother- 
right,  implying  kinship  in  the  female  line,  and  that  of 
gynocracy,  denoting  the  supremacy  of  the  female  sex.' 
Bachofen,  as  already  seen,  uses  Mutterrechi  as  compre- 
hending gynocracy;  while  some  of  his  followers  likewise 
speak  confidently  of  a  time  when  women  took  social  prece- 
dence of  men,  or  even  held  them  in  political  subjection. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Giraud-Teulon,  who,  with  Bachofen, 
interprets  the  Amazon  myth  as  implying  an  age  in  which 
women  exercised  a  decided  social  and  political  domination.' 
Lippert  and  Unger  take  a  similar  position.'  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  writers,  who  reject 
the  idea  of  a  political  or  military  gynocracy,  that  the  inheri- 

1  Fbzbdbxohs,  "  Familienstafen  nnd  Bhefonnen,**  ZVR,,  X,  190,  in,  rejects  the 
lue  of  M'uUerrteht  as  being  practically  of  "  no  signiflcance,"  preferrinff  Mairiarehalt 
(from  lpx*%» o-  "  to  lead  ")  to  denote  the  nterine  system  of  relationship;  and  Qynai- 
hokratie^  "gynocracy"  (firom  Kpar«iv  as  '*  to  role")  to  express  the  idea  of  the  domina- 
tion of  women  over  men.  "Oynocracy  "  is  used  to  express  this  idea  by  the  Jesuit 
Latitau  (ifcettrs  det  aauvoifet^  1724),  borrowed  from  Stbabo  (Oeogr.^  lib.  iii) ; 
PsscHBL,  BaceB  o/  Man,  234;  Plobb,  Daa  Kind,  II,  803.  Muckb,  Horde  und  FamiUe, 
106  ff.,  114  ff.,  174  ff.,  pamm,  rejects  the  use  of  Mutterreeht  and  Vaterrecht,  and 
adopts  the  terms  "gynocratic"  and  *' androcratic *'  family;  bnt  these  designations 
had  already  been  employed  by  other  writers,  c.  g.,  by  Pi<obb,  op.  cit,  n,  98S-M. 
'*  Metrocracy  "  also  appears :  Wbstbbmabck,  Human  Marriaoe,  98. 

Bnt  Dargnn*s  nse  of  MuUerrtcM  and  VcUerrecht  to  express  maternal  or  paternal 
kinship,  and  Matriarchat  and  PatriarcKat  to  express  maternal  or  paternal  power, 
seems  preferable,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  two  conceptions;  see  above,  chap, 
i,  p.  21.  Compare  further  Obobbb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  11,  who  uses  Mvtterfolge 
and  Vaierfclge  respectively  as  opposed  to  Matriarchat  and  PatriarcKat;  also 
HsLLWAU),  Die  meMch,  Familie,  122-24,  who  gives  definitions  of  "  marriage  "  and 
"  family ; "  and  Westbrmabok,  "  Le  matriaroat,"  Annalet,  115  ff.,  who  shows  that  in 
practice  writers  have  used  **  matriarehate  "  in  three  senses. 

>  Leg  originet  du  mariaoc,  802-28. 

•  LiPPRBT,  Oetchichte  der  Familie,  17;  Ungbb,  Die  Ehe,  9.  See  also  Oumplo- 
wxoz,  Orundrita  der  Sociologies  Abschnitt  III,  who  holds  that  a  period  of  gynocracy 
preceded  the  androcratic  stage;  Babazbttz,  in  ZVR,,  IX,  801-7.  See  also  Gaob, 
Woman,  Church,  and  State,  13  ff. 
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tance  of  name  and  family  righta  throngh  the  mother  nsnallj 
givea  woman  a  decided  precedence  in  the  sphere  of  social 
life  and  private  law.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kaatsky,  who 
declares  that  mother-right  involves  the  headship  of  woman 
in  the  family.*  Peschel,'  Tylor/  Letoomeau/  and  Hellwald' 
hold  a  similar  view;  and  with  them  Grosse/  Kohler/  and 
Friedrichs,'  though  more  reserved,  appear  in  the  main  to 
coincide.  Dargun  likewise  rejects  the  idea  of  woman^s 
political  supremacy,  while  holding  that  mother-right  some- 
times grows  into  a  real  matriarchate  so  far  as  private  law 
is  concerned.*  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  shows  that 
even  this  modified  view  exaggerates  the  advantages  gained 
by  woman  nnder  mother-right.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
here  and  there — as  for  instance  among  the  Sioux,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  and  some  other  American  peoples*^ — the  determina- 
tion of  the  child^s  social  and  legal  rights  through  the  mother 
has  somewhat  ameliorated  the  condition  of  woman.     Yet 

1  Kautbkt,  "  Die  Bntstehnnff  der  Ehd  nnd  Familie,**  Zmhum,  XII,  84S,  844. 
SPSBCHBL,  Baem  qf  JTan,  2S8, 284. 

•  Tnx»B,  Mtikod  qf  In9€KiigaUno  ItuiUuUoiu^  252. 

*LE'roumiKAU,  in  Annalet  de  VinUitui  infemotioiial,  155:  *'Le  mot  [matriar- 
eat]  doit  disiwraltie,  i>aroeqae  la  chose  n'a  JaoMia  ezistA.** 

•  HsLLWAi^D,  Di€  mentcK  FamiUe^  218  ff.  Bat  thla  author  (112  ff.,  116)  shows 
that  amoDf  pximitiTe  men  the  sexes  were  not  folly  difforentiated ;  so  that  women 
often  possessed  "  amaaonian  **  characteristics. 

•Gbobss,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  48, 161  ff.,  176  ff.,  188.  According  to  Grosse, 
among  the  lowest  existing  races  iMtriarehalism  prevails.  Sxamples  of  women  exer- 
cising political  authority  in  the  clan  {Sippe)  are  exceedingly  rare,  although  such 
may  be  found  occasionally,  as  among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois,  and  some  other  peoples. 

f  KOHLBB,  "  Die  Bhe  mit  und  ohne  Mundinm,*'  ZVB,^  VI,  828, 829.  Cf.  Powsll, 
**  Wyandot  GoTemment,**  I.  Rep,  ef  Bwrta'VL  nff  Eth,^  69-69. 

SFUKDUOHB,  **Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Matriarohats,**  zrJB.,  VIII,  881,882, 
though  he  shows  elsewhere  that  paternal  authority  may  coexist  with  mother-right: 
^•Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,"  ibid,,  X,  206.  Cf,  Mucki,  Horde  und  FanUUe, 
106  ff.,  114  ff.,  jHMSim,  who  maintains  that  the  family,  androcratic  or  gynoeratic, 
originates  in  slarery  through  rape  or  purchase.  In  the  gynoeratic  family  the  woman 
is  owner  and  mistress  of  the  man,  as  the  man  is  lord  of  the  woman  in  the  andro- 
cratic family. 

9  Dabouh,  Mutterreeht  und  Vaterrtckl,  67-85. 

10 For  an  example  see  Fowbuh  <V*  cit^  and  his  ^  Wyandotte  Society,*'  A,  A,  A,  5^ 
XXIX,  675-88. 
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often,  as  Dargnn'  has  so  well  shown,  the  same  custom  has 
not  enabled  her  to  escape  social  degradation  or  marital 
bondage.'  She  is  rather  the  medium  throngh  which  rights 
are  conveyed  and  relations  established.  ''Thus,  for  instance, 
among  the  Australians,  with  whom  the  clan  of  the  children 
is,  as  a  mle,  determined  by  that  of  the  mother,  the  husband 
is,  to  quote  Mr.  Corr,  almost  an  antocrat  in  his  family,  and 
the  children  always  belong  to  his  tribe. '^'  Dr.  Starcke 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  Beferring  to  the  ''  important 
place"  taken  by  the  wife  among  various  African  peoples,  he 
declares  that  all  which  ''has  been  said  only  shows  that 
women  in  some  instances  enjoy  privileges  which  are  always 
enjoyed  by  men.^'*  In  short,  if  among  many  peoples  at 
some  stage  of  progress  research  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  mother-right,  it  has  just  as  clearly  shown 
that  the  notion  of  a  gynocracy,  of  a  period  of  female 
supremacy,  is  without  historical  foundation. 

The  theory  of  original  communism  has  been  accepted  by 
many  writers,'  though   examples  of  absolute  promiscuity 


1  For  his  iheorj  see  the  MuUerreeht  und  VaUmcM;  and  oompttra  ohaiK  i,  piK 
20-2S,  aboTO. 

t  See  Post,  Urtpruno  det  JtoeUt,  52-46 ;  Die  Oetekieehttotnotaeitaehttft^  94,  denying 
the  ezistenoe  of  a  period  of  gysooracy;  also  Sfbmosb,  Prinetplm  of  Sociotoffift  I«  748; 
PiXMB,  Dot  Kind^  II,  883 ;  Wasb,  Marriaoe  atid  Kinahip^  216-19;  Lbtoubnbau,  Vhxh 
hUicn  du  mariaoet  ISl. 

3  WUTESMABOK,  Humon  Marriaoc,  41 ;  Cufts,  The  Avttraliem  Bace,  1, 60, 62, 69. 
Daboun,  Mvtterrecht  und  Vaterreckt^  2  ff.,  insists  that  Mvtterrecht  denotes  merely 
exclnsive  kinship  throngh  the  mother  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  paternal 
authority.    QT.  Mucu,  ITS  ff. 

4  Stabou,  op.  eit,,  65;  </.  ibid*,  229.  Fear  of  the  blood-fend  throngh  the  wife*s 
relatiTes,  as  among  the  Amazosa,  may  sometimes  act  as  a  check  npon  the  power  or 
brutality  of  the  husband :  Rbhmb,  ^  Das  Becht  der  Amazosa,*'  ZVB.,  X,  89,  40l 

&For  example,  by  Gx«aui>-TeuIiOM,  Les  originet  du  manage,  TO  ff.,  pattim;  Lip- 
FKBT,  KuUwrge$cKiehte  der  Menachheit,  n,  7 ;  BBBNHOrr,  "  Zur  Geseh.  des  enr.  Fami* 
Uenreehts,*'  ZVR,,  YIII,  161  ff.;  Enqblb,  Unpruno  der  FamUie^  17;  Kulischsk, 
"Die  geachlechtUche  Znchtwahl,"  ZFE.,  710,140;  " Interoommnnale  Ehe,**  ibid.^ 
X,  19S;  MoBQAM,  8yelem»  of  CbiMoti^mty,  460, 487  ff. ;  Ancient  Society,  418, 500-502, 
884  ff. ;  Bastxan,  BeehteoerkdUniase^  zriii,  lix ;  McLbnnan,  Studies,  1, 02, 95,  paanm; 
Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUMotUm,  86  ff.,  98  ff. ;  Post,  Af^ange  dea  StaaU-  und  RecMa- 
leben,  19 ;  QeacMeehUgenoaaenachaft,  16  ff. ;  Qrundlagen  dea  RechU,  182  ff . ;  FamiUen- 
reehty  54  ff. ;  Uraprung  dea  Rechta,  46  ff. ;  Wxlkbn,  Daa  Matriarehat,  7 ;  Ouicpu>wioz, 
OuUinea  ef  Sociology,  110  ff . ;  and  especially  Kohlbb,  in  ZVB,,  lY,  206, 267 ;  Y,  834  ff., 
and  elsewhere  throughout  his  numerous  papers. 
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have  not  been  prodnoed.*  Its  former  existence  is  inferred 
from  certain  customs  and  institutions  which  are  believed  to 
be  its  survivals.  Even  the  promiscuity  which  is  thus 
assumed  is  not  '^perfectly  indiscriminate/'  but  restricted  to 
the  members  of  the  unorganized  horde  or  tribe  occupying 
a  particular  locality  or  roaming  about  together.  Hence, 
significantly,  it  has  sometimes  been  described  as  commu- 
nal or  group  *' marriage.'' '  Accordingly  the  horde'  or 
band  becomes  the  unit  or  starting-point  of  social  develop- 
ment 

Many  evidences  of  the  former  universality  of  promiscuity 
are  brought  forward.  This  evidence — to  adopt  Wester- 
marck's    convenient    analysis — *' flows   from    two    sources. 

1  Thus  OxBAUD-TsuiiON  (pp.  cit,  70),  a  lealoiis  adTooata  of  the  theory  of  promls- 
eoitj,  deelares:  **ATant  d^aooepter  ime  BemUable  hypothtee,  il  oonTient  oependant 
de  reoonnaltre  que  Ton  ii*a  pas  enoore  trouvA  de  peuplade  yivant  aotnellement  en 
4tat  de  complete  promiseiiitA.'*  Boi,  he  adds,  the  facts  obseired  anions  lirinff 
tribes  "sont  en  tel  nombra,  en  telle  eo&oozdance,  et  confluent  de  si  pite  It  la  pro- 
misenitd  absolne,  que  ce  n'est  pas  sortir  dn  champ  des  hypothiaeg  9cientiflquen%eiU 
permimB  qne  de  snpposer  dans  Tenf ance  de  rhnmanitA  on  6tat  de  pur  oommnnisme." 
On  the  lack  of  positiTC  proof  q^.  also  Kautskt,  "  Die  Bntstehnn^  der  Ehe  nnd 
Familie,"  Xomios,  XII,  IflSff.;  Wkbtmbmabck,  Human  Marriaoe^  41;  Mobqan, 
Aneieni  Soeietw^  600  ff.;  McLbnnam,  StwUn  in  Ancient  HiMtory^  I,  85  ff.,  08  ff.; 
Sfbhcxb,  Primciplm  of  Sociology,  1, 862, 064 ;  Hsli«wai«d,  Die  meMch,  FanUlie,  160, 131. 

t "  Commnnal  marriage  "  is  the  name  introdnoed  by  Szs  Jomr  Lubbock,  Origin 
of  Ciivflisatiom  86, 96, 103,  lOArO,  whose  theory  is  eritioised  by  MoLbnnan,  BUadimy  I, 
989  ff.  *^Omppen-  oder  Hordenehen  "  is  the  term  employed  by  Post,  FamiUenrechLt 
57, 58;  Grufuila0ei»  dei  JBecMf,  200, 201 ;  AnfUMQe^  10  ff.  For  the  so-called  Australian 
ffTovp-marriage  see  Fibom  AifD  Howitt,  KamHartii  and  Kwmaiy  50  ff.,  99  ff.,  159  ff. ; 
the  criticism  of  Cubb,  The  AuMtraUan  Race,  I,  106-42,  which  shoold  be  compared 
with  Kohlbb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Anstralneger,"  ZVR,,  VII,  826  ff.,  829  ff.,  837  ff. ;  his  Zur 
Oetehiehte  der  Ehe^  64  ff. ;  Cunow,  Auttralneger;  Spbhobb  and  Oillbn,  Native  Tribei 
of  Gentrol  ^iMtrolta;  and  Cbawlbt,  MytHe  Bote,  475  ff.  In  general,  on  group- 
marriage  see  KniiisoHEB,  in  ZFE,,  Vm,  140;  X,  198;  BbbmhOit,  '^Altindisches 
Familienorganisation,**  ibid,^  IX,  5  ff. ;  Sohbobdxb,  Dot  Reehi  in  der  getchieclUUehen 
Ordnung,  19  ff . 

sOn  the  horde  see  BBBMHOrr,  "Zur  Gesch.  des  eur.  Familienrechts,"  ZVB., 
VIII,167;  Wbitbxmabgx,  Human  Marriage^  41,52;  Fbibdbichs,  **  Familieustufen 
und  Eheformen,"  ZVB.,  X,  194, 197,196;  idem,  ibid,,  VIII,  878,  870;  Kautskt,  ''Die 
Bntstehnngder  Ehe  und  Familie,**  Koemot,  XII,  193  ff.  (the  Stamm) ;  Post,  Getchlechte- 
geno§§en9ch<rft,  4  ff.;  Familienreeht,  57,  56;  Kohlbb,  in  ZVB.,  VII,  881;  MucKB, 
Horde  und  Familie:  Obobsb,  Die  Formen  der  Ehe,  59,62;  Fbbbiohs,  Zur  Nature 
getchiehte  det  Meneehen,  106,  107;  Hbllwald,  Die  menteh.  Familie,  121  ff.,  158; 
OmmiOWZGZ,  OutUne§  of  Sociology,  110  ff. ;  and  the  literature  cited  below  on  the 
Australian  class-systems,  and  on  the  works  of  Moboan  and  Spbncbb. 
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First,  there  are,  in  the  books  of  ancient  writers  and  modem 
travelers,  notices  of  some  savage  nations  said  to  live  promis- 
cnonsly ;  secondly,  there  are  some  remarkable  customs  which 
are  assumed  to  be  social  survivals,  pointing  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  civilization  when  marriage  did  not  exist." '  The  mass  of 
facts  collected  to  illustrate  the  licentiousness  of  savage  and 
barbarous  tribes  cannot  here  be  dwelt  upon.*  It  must  suffice 
for  the  present  to  note  that,  according  to  recent  investiga- 
tion, every  instance  of  alleged  indiscriminate  sexual  relations 
appears  to  stop  far  short  of  absolute  promiscuity.'  So  also 
several  of  the  more  interesting  customs,  regarded  as  direct 
survivals  of  communism,  require  only  to  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  principal  argument,  of  course,  as  will  presently  appear, 
is  grounded  upon  the  existence  of  polyandry,  and  especially 
upon  the  proofs  adduced  of  the  ¥dde  prevalence  of  kinship 
reckoned  through  the  mother's  line.  For  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  this  system  can  arise  only  when  paternity  is 
uncertain.     Legalized  hetairism  or  prostitution,*  practiced 

1  WBSTBBlIASCm,  0!P.  e«M  S2. 

>For  thla  class  of  sTidenoe,  see  Oxsaud-Tsiti^om,  Jjn  criginm  du  martcve,  1  ff. : 
Post,  Familienrecht^  S7,  58;  Aiifanoe^  17  ff.;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CwiUMotiofi^  09  ff., 
104 ff.;  BbbnhOft,  **Zar  Gesohichte  des  ear.  Famillenrechts,"  ZFiZ.,  VIII,  161  ff.; 
McLennan,  iSftudiet,  I,  88ff.s  Moboan,  AnciaU  Societift  500  ff.,  pcMmm;  Lxffsbt, 
Oe$chiehie  der  Families  168-M;  Plosb,  Da$  Weib^  I,  SSI,  880 ff.,  STOff.,  883 ff.; 
KuLXBCHBB,  **Die  geeohleohtliche  Zoehtwahl,**  £FE.^  VIII,  140,  141;  Fbzbdbichb, 
**Unpnm«  des  Matriarohats,"  ZVR,^  VIII,  S70  ff.;  Muckx,  Horde  und  Familie,  65, 
188  ff.,  who  deny  that  these  oostoms  are  eyidences  of  promiscuity;  as  also  does 
Schmidt,  Jut  primae  noetts,  86  ff. ;  Kohlbb,  "  Ueber  das  Negerrecht,  aamentlich  in 
Kamenin/'  ZVR„  XI,  419, 422;  '*Stadien  ftber  Franengemeinschaft,"  Urid,,  V,  8S4  ff.; 
£ur  Urgetehichie  der  JE^  14,  64  ff.,  146;  and  elsewhere  in  his  Taiioias  monogTaxihs; 
HxixwAU),  Die  menack,  Familie^  187,  386-20;  Koyai.bv8KT,  Jfod.  Otutonu  and  Anc. 
Lawt  qf  Jhittia,  6 ff.;  Schnbzdbb,  Die Naturv6lker^  1, 867  ff.;  II,  413 ff.,  who,  nject- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  evolntion  and  snrriTal,  holds  to  the  biblical  legend  of  the  '^all 
of  man.'* 

>The  result  of  the  recent  researches  of  Spencer,  Stareke,  Westermaiek,  Letoiir> 
nean,  and  others  wiU  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Read  especially  the  section  of  BbbnhOvt,  **  Znr  Geschichte  des  eor.  Famllien- 
reehta,"  161-221, on  **Askese  und  Hettrismns,"  who  is  criticised  by  Muckb,  Horde  mmd 
FawUUe,  122;  Gutot,  ProsHfutton,  12  ff. ;  Mantboazza,  OetehieckttoerhdUnime  des 
ifenacAcM,  886  ff. ;  and  the  detailed  and  learned  monograph  of  Bosbhbauii,  OetdUekU 
der  Lmtfeueke  im  Attertkume  (Halle,  1803).  An  examination  of  the  whole  sohjeet  is 
given  by  WBinBiiABCK,  Hmmam  Marriage,  chap^  ir. 
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under  various  forms  and  restrictions  among  many  peoples, 
savage,  barbarons,  and  civilized,  is  thought  to  be  a  proof 
of  original  commmiism.^  The  same  is  true  of  ''proof- 
marriages,*'*  existing  among  the  Wotjftken,  Burmese,  the 
Gtermans,  in  Loango,  and  elsewhere;  of  '* temporary **  mar- 
riages,' as  among  the  Parthians  and  American  Indians;  and 
of  ^^wife-lending,"  examples  of  which  a^e  afforded  by  the 
Spartans,  Romans,  Hindus,  Arabs,  Eskimo,  Germans,  Wot- 

1  In  this  eoluieoiion  an  addneed  the  oasM  in  whloh  oonitesans  havs  been  held 
in  hiffh  esteem,  sometimet  in  higher  regard  than  married  women,  as  in  Athens  and 
India :  Qxbaui>-Txuu>«,  Um  crigina  du  manage^  48-45 ;  Lubbock,  Origin  q^  Oioiliso- 
tMm,ia2,  ISS,  587,  538;  PovT,  OeKkiechtagenott..,  KL;  Sohbobdbb,  Da$  Becht  in  der 
gmeMieehiiichen  OrdnMmo%  244  ff. ;  BbbhhOvt,  '*  Znr  Geseh.  des  ear.  FamUienreohts,** 
ZFR.,  Vm,  178-74;  Kohlbb,  '*Ueher  das  Negerreeht,'*  <Md.,  XI,  419;  Wbstbbkabok, 
up,  cftl.,  81  IF.,  80, 81,  who  denies  the  inference  of  promiscuity  from  this  custom  and 
menti<ms  manj  low  tribes  amcmff  whom  ohasti^  is  obserred.  Qf,  Fbzbdbicrb,  in 
XVB^  vm,  874  ff. ;  SomnoDXB,  Die  iValureOflber,  11, 478, 474,  who  ascribes  the  custom 
to  religious  impulse —the  cooseeraiioa  of  yirgins  to  the  cult  of  Aphrodite. 

The  custom,  found  among  Egyptians,  Tibetans,  WotjAken,  American  Indians, 
and  oUier  peoples,  permitting  girls  freely  to  prostitute  themselves  before  marriage 
is  similarly  put  in  evidence:  Hbbodotdb,  II,  121,124, 125, 126;  IV,  176;  V,6;  Post, 
GnMidla0e»,187;  OeteJUechteffcnoM., 2IHa ;  FandlienreM^i4A\  Buoh,  Die  Wo^dken^ 
45 ff.;  Kobi«bb,  in  ZVB.^  V,  885  (Wotjftken);  BbbnhOft,  op.  ett,  165,  166;  Oibaud> 
TBDiiON,  op,  e«.,  52, 58;  Ungxb,  Die  Ehe^  12,  18;  Hsllwald,  Die  men»ch,  FamUie, 
220  ff.,  818;  Waxtz,  Anihropologie,  n,  112,  118  (Africa) ;  Ratzxl,  Hiet,  of  Mankind, 
n,  128  (Brasil  and  ancient  Peru) ;  Pbatz,  Hitt  de  la  LouiHane,  II,  886  (Natehes 
Indians) ;  SrsvBirsoH,  in  ZL  Rep.  cf  Bureau  of  Eth.,  19, 20  (the  Sia) ;  Tubhbb,  ihtd. 
ZI,  189  (the  Innuit). 

s  On  the  so^alled  ''Piobeehen"  or  ''Piobenichte,"  see  Buoh,  Die  Wo^dken,  SO, 
51, 68, 87;  KoHLBE,  in  ZFB.,  V,  846, 851, 888, 899;  POBT,  Af^dnge^  21 ;  DObinobfbld, 
HoehMeitabneht  9;  Sormzdt,  Jne  primae  nocfw,  40;  Wbdihold,  Denieehe  F^rauen, 
1, 281  ff. ;  Fbibdbhbo,  BheechUatmngn  84;  and  especially  Fiboheb,  I7e6er  die  ProbO' 
ndehie  der  tenteehen  Bamemmddchen,  who  gives  a  detailed  historical  investigation 
f^om  the  early  Middle  Ages  onward,  with  interesting  examples.  C/.  KoTAJLBysKT, 
ifod.  OuUome  and  Ane,  Lawe  of  BumLOy  12,  18  (the  KireKgang  or  Dot/peken  of 
Switaerland,  Baden,  and  WOrtemberg). 

Among  the  Todas,  after  a  marriage  is  arranged,  the  bride  has  a  proof-time  of  a 
nii^t  and  a  day.  On  the  "expiry  of  this  brief  honeymoon,**  the  damsel  is  required 
to  make  up  her  mind  "either  to  aoeept  or  reject  her  sidtor."— Mabshall,  A  Pftfienoto- 
pM  amouQA  ike  2Vxiaf,  212. 

sStbabo,  n,  515;  Lubbock,  op.  e«.,  181;  GxBAUD-TBUiiOM,  op,  eit.,  8;  Post, 
OeieMeeMiffeiiOM.,  29, 48ff;  Af^dnge^  21;  especially  Hbllwaij>*8  chapter  entitled 
"Zeitehen  und  wilde  Ehen,**  Die  menech,  FamiUe,  488 ff.;  and  Kulisohxb,  "Com- 
munale  Zeitehen,'*  Arehiv  far  Anthropologies  XI,  228  ff. ;  Waztz,  Anthropologies  III, 
lOS  (proof  and  temporary  marriages  among  American  Indians) ;  11,  114  (same  in 
Africa) ;  K1.BMM,  KnUurgetchiehtes  II,  78  (N.  A.  Indians) ;  Tubnbb,  in  XI.  Bep,  of 
Bureau  of  Kth.^  189  (Innuit) ;  MoGbb,  The  Seri  Indianis  in  XVIL  Bep.  of  Bureau  <tf 
AJ^,  Part  1, 280. 
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jaken,  and  many  other  peoples.'  In  this  connection,  like- 
wise, belong  those  '^scandaloas  nnptial  rites^'  which  Bachofen, 
Lubbock,  and  Girand-Tenlon  regard  as  acts  of  "expiation'' 
for  marriage.  According  to  this  theory,  marriage,  the  indi- 
vidual possession  of  a  woman,  was  originally  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  communal  right,  for  which  some  compensation 
or  expiation  must  be  rendered.'    The  customs  referred  to 

iPlutaboh,  Lifcwrgtu,  o.  15  (Siwrta);  Fbibdbxohb,  "Urspninff  des  Matriar- 
ehats,"  ZrR.fVni,  872,873;  Post,  AnfAnae,  25;  OcBchlechUg.^  84  ff.;  Nadaillao, 
VSvoluUon  d«  mariage^  17  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  CiviUzatUm,  131,  182,  who  men- 
tions  the  well-known  oaae  of  Cato's  lending  his  wife  Maroia  to  his  friend  Hortenslua; 
BucH,  Die  Wo^dken^  48;  Kohlxb,  in  ZVB,,  in,  898,  note  (India),  899  (Germans) ;  V, 
886  (WotjAken),  842  (Alaska),  858  (Creeks);  VU,  826  (Australia);  VIH,  84  (Birma); 
XI,  422  (Kamemn) ;  Jollt,  in  ZFR.,  IV,  881, 832  (Hindus) ;  Smith,  Kimhip  and  ifar- 
riage^  U6;  Waitz,  Anthropologies  II,  114  (Africa);  Nelson,  ''The  Eskimo  about 
Bering  Strait,"  in  XVIII,  Bep»  nff  Bureau  qfSth.^  Part  1, 292;  McGkb,  in  XF.  Stp,  qf 
Bureau  of  Eth„  178  (Sioux);  Wbstxbmabok,  op,  cit.,  74  n.  1,  mentions,  with  the 
sources  of  information,  many  tribes  among  whom  wife-lending  prevails. 

^'Exchange  of  wives"  is  common  among  the  Eskimo.  "For  instanoe,  one  man 
of  our  acquaintance  planned  to  go  to  the  rivers  deer  hunting  in  the  summer  of  1882, 
and  borrowed  his  oousin*s  wife  for  the  expedition,  as  she  was  a  good  shot  and  a  good 
hand  at  deer  hunting,  while  his  own  wife  went  with  his  cousin  on  the  trading  expe- 
dition to  the  eastward.  On  their  return  the  wives  went  back  to  their  respective 
husbands."  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  women  are  better  pleased  with  their  new 
mates  and  remain  with  them.  "According  to  Oildeb  (Schwatka't  Search,  197)  it  is 
a  usual  thing  among  friends  in  that  region  to  exchange  wives  for  a  week  or  two 
almost  every  two  months."  Eoedb  {Oreenland,  189)  says  such  temporary  exchanges 
take  place  at  festivals.  So  also  at  Repulse  Bay,  at  certain  times  there  is  said  to  be 
a  "general  exchange  of  wives  throughout  the  village,  each  woman  passing  from  man 
to  man  till  she  has  been  through  the  hands  of  all,  and  finally  returned  to  her  hus- 
band."—Mubdoch,  "Point  Barrow  Expedition,"  IX.  Bep,  ef  Bureau  cf  Eth,^  418.  Cf. 
TuBNBB,  "Ethnology  of  Ungava  Dist.,"  ibid.,  189.  The  loaning  of  wife  or  daughter 
to  a  guest,  or  the  prostitution  of  the  wife  for  hire,  appears  among  some  South 
American  tribes:  Mabtiub,  Ethnographie,  1, 118;  idem,  BechUzuatande,  65. 

s  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  CiviUMotion,  180-82, 586  ff . ;  Oibaud-TeuIiOM,  Let  originea  du 
mariOfge,  5ff.,  who  says:  "Le  mariage  (en  prenant  ce  mot  dans  son  sense  6troit) 
apparalt  ches  les  races  inf6rieures  oomme  une  infraction  aux  droits  de  la  com- 
munaut6,  et  partant, comme  la  violation  d*une  loi  naturelle:  delimit  leconsid6rer 
comme  la  violation  d*une  loi  religieuse,  il  n*y  avait  qu*un  pas."  See  the  criticism 
by  McLennan,  Studiet,  1, 885  ff.,  who  rejects  the  theory  of  expiation  for  violation  of 
communal  right ;  because  usually  the  woman  does  not  belong  to  the  husband*s  tribe, 
and  because  often  the  privileges  are  exercised  by  friends  of  both  bridegroom  and 
bride.  Cf.  FxsoN  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  149-56;  Wake,  MarritMge 
and  Kinthip,  17,  34,  65,  245 ff.;  Lippbbt,  Oetchichte  der  FamiUe,  169;  Kohleb,  in 
ZVB.,  VII,  827  (Australia) ;  Muckb,  Horde  und  Familie,  138-40,  who  rejects  the 
theory ;  and  KovAiiEVSKT,  Mod.  Outtoms  and  Anc.  Laws  of  Buuia,  10, 11,  who  refers 
to  the  promiscuous  intercourse  practiced  at  various  festivals,  resembling  the  assem- 
blies on  the  Roumanian  Oainaberg  which  Kohler  has  discussed  in  ZVB.,  VI,  898  ff. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  license  practiced  at  certain  gatherings  among  the 
Arunta  and  several  other  Australian  tribes:  Spenobb  and  Gh^IjEN,  Native  Tribet  cf 
Central  AuMtraiia,  96  ff . 
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fall  for  the  most  part  in  two  general  classes.  The  first 
gronp  comprises  the  lascivious  religions  rites,  the  so-called 
sacred  or  temple  prostitution,  found  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  various  deities  of  love  and  procreation,  such 
as  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  the 
Italian  Venus  and  the  Carthaginian  Moloch.^  In  the  sec- 
ond class  fall  the  revolting  nuptial  privileges,  accorded  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  priest,  chieftain,  or  king,  or 
to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  and  sometimes  to  those 
of  the  bride.  To  these  privileges  in  general  the  name  of 
jti8  primae  noctis  has  been  given.'    A  curious  example  of 

1  **Thxis  Herodotus  states,  in  Babylonia,  every  woman  was  obliged  onoe  in  her 
life  to  ffive  herself  up,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  to  strangers,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  goddess ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Cypms,  he  tells  ns,  the  same  custom  prevailed. 
In  Armenia,  according  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  very  similar  law.  The  daughters  of 
good  families  were  consecrated  to  Anaitis,  a  phallic  divinity  like  Mylitta,  giving 
themselves,  as  it  appears,  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  indiscriminately."— 
Wbstexmabck,  Human  Marriage,  72 ;  Hbbodotus,  I,  c.  199;  Strabo,  XI,  532.  As  to 
Babylon  Herodotus  may  have  been  mistaken ;  tf,  chap,  iv,  below.  See  further  illus- 
trations in  BxenhOft,  op,  ctt.,  169  £F. ;  Gibaud-Teuion,  op.  cit,  7  ff. ;  Plobs,  D€U 
Weib,  I,  S8S ff.;  LiIPPKBT,  Oeachiehie  dtr  FanUUe,  171;  Fukdbiohs,  in  ZVR,,  Vm, 
37S,  who  enumerates  the  peoples  where  the  custom  has  existed ;  idem,  ibid.,  X,  215, 
216;  Hbllwald,  i>te  metises.  FamiUe,  356  ff. ;  and  Howard,  Sex  Worthip,  10&-16, 2Q1, 
pcuHm,  who  holds  that  sacred  prostitution,  and  many  of  the  other  sexual  practices 
usually  assigned  as  survivals  of  promiscuity,  are  evidences  of  phallioism. 

>The  monograph  of  Db.  Kabl  Schmidt,  Jim  primae  noctis,  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  subject.  The  author  denies  (41  ff.,  306  ff.,  879)  that  the  custom 
existed  in  feudal  Burope  or  elsewhere  as  a  right;  and  he  holds  that  the  practices 
so  called  are  not  evidences  of  promiscuity.  His  views  are  sharply  criticised  by  Hbll- 
WALD,  Die  menteh,  Familie,  349  n.  4 ;  and  especially  by  Kohi«eb,  in  ZVB.,  TV,  279-67. 
SomoDT  has  a  supplementary  discussion  in  ZFE,,  XVI,  44  ff. ;  and  is  reviewed 
unfavorably  by  Kohlxb,  ZVB,,  V,  397-406.  See  also  Schmidt's  Slavitche  QeschichU' 
queilen  tur  Streitfrage  Hber  dat  Jim  Primae  NocUm;  Kohlbb,  Urgeachichte  der  Khe, 
140;  idem,  in  ZVB,,  VII,  350,  351;  VIII,  85;  Schnhidbb,  Die  NaturvOlker,  II,  471-73; 
Oiraud-Tbulon,  op,  eit,  82-41;  WedthoIiD,  Die  deut$ehen  Frauen,  I,  800,  301; 
LiKTOUBMBAn,I#*^oli«<ion  du  maHoi^  5(Mt2;  Suoohnhkim,  QeachieMeder  AMiPnebwng 
der  LeibeigenaeKaft,  104,  who  believes  the  "right  of  the  lord"  existed  in  France  far 
down  into  the  Middle  Ages;  BAOHorEH,  Mutterreeht,  12,  13,  17,  18,  ptueim;  Post, 
AnfUnge,  17, 18;  idem,  Oe$chleehUgenom,,  37;  KuiiiscHBK,  "Die  communale  Zeitehe," 
in  Archiv  fUr  Anthropoiogie,  XI,  228  ff.,  who  refers  to  the  recent  existence  of  the 
alleged  custom  in  Russia;  Fribdbiohs,  in  ZVB,,  X,  214,  215;  Stabckh,  op,  cit,, 
124-26.  There  is  a  learned  discussion  in  the  quaint  De  uxore  theotitca,  cap.  i,  of 
Gbupen;  the  literature  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II  should  be  consulted;  and 
Schmidt  has  appended  a  very  full  bibliography  to  his  book.  The  term  Jua  primae 
noetit  is  especially  applied  to  the  alleged  "right  of  the  lord"  in  feudal  times; 
but  the  existence  of  even  this  custom  as  a  legal  privilege  is  still  an  unsettled 
question. 
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this  practice  among  the  American  aborigines  is  communi- 
cated by  Castafieda.* 

The  argument  for  original  promiecxiity  based  on  the 
various  practices  just  mentioned  is  not  conclusive.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  are  perhaps  capable  of  other  and  simpler 
explanations.  The  wife-lending,  as  suggested  by  Wester- 
marck,  may  be  ''due  merely  to  savage  ideas  of  hospitality;^" 
while  the  custom  of  sacred  prostitution  evidently  belongs 
''to  phallic- worship,  and  occurred,  as  Mr.  McLennan  justly 
remarks,  among  peoples  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
primitive  state.  The  farther  back  we  go,  the  less  we  find  of 
such  customs  in  India;  'the  germ  only  of  phallic- worship 
shows  itself  in  the  Vedas,  and  the  gross  luxuriance  of  licen- 
tiousness, of  which  the  cases  referred  to  are  examples,  is  of 
later  growth.' '' '  So  likewise  the  jus  primae  noctia^  instead  of 
being  an  expiation  for  an  encroachment  on  communal  right, 
may  be  more  naturally  explained  either  as  an  abuse  of  power,* 
in  some  cases  as  an  evidence  of  hospitality,^  or  in  others  as  a 
"common  war-right,  exercised  whenever,  under  any  circum- 

1  Thd  eostom  is  for  the  men  *^  boy  the  women  whom  thej  marry  of  their 
fathers  and  relatives  at  a  hi^  prioe,  and  then  to  take  them  to  a  chief,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  priest,  to  deflower  them  and  see  if  she  is  a  Tirgin;  and  if  she  is  not, 
they  have  to  retnm  the  whole  price,  and  he  can  keep  her  for  his  wife  or  not,  or  let 
her  be  consecrated,  as  he  chooses.*^  In  the  same  connection,  Gastafieda  says,  "among 
them  are  men  dressed  like  women  who  marry  other  men  and  serve  as  their  wives  ;** 
and  he  describes  also  a  corions  kind  of  legal  or  consecrated  prostitution  existing 
among  the  same  people :  see  the  translation  of  Castafieda*s  account  in  Wxxr8HiP*s 
"Coronado  Expedition,  1540-2,"  XIV.  Rep.  qf  Bureau  <tf  S(h.^  518, 514.  Qf.  FAWcan, 
"On  Basivis:  Women,  Who,  through  Dedication  to  a  Deity,  Assume  Masculine 
Privileges,''  Jour.  Anth.  Soc.  (Bombay),  II  (1891),  822-{S4. 


s  Wbbtbrmabok,  Hitman  Marriaoe^  78, 74 ;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kituhip,  81, 88. 
The  custom  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  sentiment  upon 
which  *'  conjugal  attachment  depends :  *'  McLbnnam,  Studiet^  1, 841.  For  an  alleged 
"survival"  see  Sohxxdt,  HoehxeUen  in  ThUriuoen^  81.  For  the  strictly  regulated 
form  of  wife-lending  among  certain  Australian  tribes  see  the  reference  to  the  work 
of  Spencer  and  GMllen  below. 

sWbstubmabok,  op.  etc,  72 ;  MoLmmAN,  Studiei,  1, 841, 842.  This  is  also  the  view 
of  Cliffobd  Howabd  in  his  Sex  Wonhip,  chaps,  v,  ix,  x. 

^Wbstbbicabox,  op.  cit,  78;  Bohiiii>t,  Ju9  primae  nocUe,  41. 

•Wbbtssmabok,  op.  cft,  78. 
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stancee,  capture  of  a  woman  is  made  by  a  war-party." '  The 
toleration  of  the  cnstom,  like  that  of  wife-lending,  may  some- 
timea  be  due  to  the  ^'juridical"  nature  of  fatherhood  as 
conceived  by  primitive  men.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  these  customs  are 
eTidences  of  original  sexual  communism  has  gained  support 
from  the  recent  researches  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  in  their 
very  able  and  detailed  book  on  the  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Atiatralia.  Among  these  aborigines,  the  authors  declare, 
^^8o  far  as  marital  relations  .  .  •  .  are  concerned,  we  find 
that  whilst  there  is  individual  marriage,  there  are,  in  actual 
practice,  occasions  on  which  the  relations  are  of  a  much 
wider  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  in  this  respect  three  very 
distinct  series  of  relationships.''  First  we  find  the  present 
^'normal  condition  of  individual  marriage  with  the  occasional 
existence  of  marital  relations  between  the  individual  wife  and 
other  men  of  the  same  group  as  that  to  which  her  husband 
belongs,  and  the  occasional  existence  also  of  still  wider  mar- 
ital relations;"  secondly  ''we  have  evidence  of  the  existence 
at  a  prior  time  of  actual  group  marriage;"  and  in  the  third 
place  ''we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  at  a  still  earlier 
time  of  still  wider  marital  relations.'" 

iMcLnnrAN,  cp,  cU,,  I,  S87;  Wbstbbmabcx,  op,  eit.,  76. 

'The  well-known  theory  of  Stabokb,  €p,  cU.,  121-27.  It  is  not  esBential,  aeoord- 
Ing  to  thif  yiew,  in  early  stages  of  development,  that  a  child  should  be  aotnally 
begotten  by  the  father.  It  is  enough  that  it  should  be  borne  by  his  legal  wife  and  be 
aeeepted  by  him.  Henoe  the  jut  primae  iiocttt,  exercised  by  a  priest,  king,  or  other 
distingoished  person,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  honor:  <Md.,  125, 126;  Wsbtbb^ 
iiABcs,  op,  eit,  79. 

s  The  first  series  of  relationships  is  seen  in  the  Amnta  tribe,  where  **  no  man  will 
lend  his  wife  to  anyone  who  does  not  belong  to  the  partieular  group  with  which  it  is 
lawful  for  her  to  have  marital  relations— she  is,  in  fact,  only  lent  to  a  man  whom  she 
calls  IZntoano,  Just  as  she  calls  her  own  husband,  and  though  this  may  undoubtedly 
be  spoken  of  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  it  may  with  equal  Justice  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence  of  the  yery  clear  recognition  of  group  relationship,  and  as  eyidenoe  also  in 
fayor  of  the  former  existence  of  group  marriage.*'  A  natiye,  It  is  true,  will  some- 
times lend  his  wife  "  as  an  act  of  hospitality  to  a  white  man ;  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  lending  of  wiyes  which  has  Just  been  dealt  with."  It  "  does  not  imply 
the  infringement  of  any  custom.**  The  second  relationship  in  the  series  named  is  of 
a  public  nature,  and  it  is  strictly  regulated  by  custom.    It  consists  in  the  defloration 
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Bnt  these  nsages  are  capable  of  a  very  different  explana- 
tion. That  they  imply  a  primitive  state  of  promiscuity  is 
emphatically  denied  by  Crawley.  Like  sacred  prostitution, 
the  customs  of  avoidance,  the  couvade,  and  marriage  rites 
in  general,  according  to  his  theory,  they  take  their  rise  in 
the  religious  or  superstitious  ideas  upon  which  sexual  taboo 
rests.  ^ 

Adherents  of  the  communistic  theory  are  not  entirely  at 
one  as  to  the  phases  in  the  development  of  marriage  and  the 
family.  Very  generally  the  family,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  authority  and  kinship,  is  said  to  pass  from  the  unreg- 
ulated horde  through  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  to  the 
parental  or  two-sided  stage.*  Thus  Dargun  declares  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  uterine  system  of  kinship  to  give 
place  to  the  paternal,  but  never  the  reverse.'  Kohler  takes 
the  same  position/  Lippert  regards  the  history  of  social 
culture  as  beginning  with  the  natural  relation  of  mother  and 

of  a  girl  just  before  her  marriage  by  oertain  men  who  ha^e  aeoess  to  her  in  a  definite 
order.  These  men  belong  to  forbidden  groaps ;  that  is,  groups  into  which  the  woman 
may  not  marry.  **The  ceremonies  in  question  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  described  as  indicative  of  expiation  for  marriage ;  *'  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  **  rudimentary  customs"  pointing  back  to  a  stage  of  wider  maritsi 
rights  than  those  which  now  exist  in  these  tribes.  The  third  relationship  is  the 
license  allowed  on  "occasions  when  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  are  gathered 
together  to  perform  certain  corrobborees,**  the  more  important  gatherings  lasting 
perhaps  **  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.**  Every  day  "  two  or  three  women  are  told  off  to 
attend  at  the  corrobboree  ground,  and,  with  Uie  exception  of  men  who  stand  in  the 
relation  to  them  of  actual  father,  brother,  or  son,  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
mon property  to  aU  the  mdn  present."  The  explanations  of  similar  usages  advanced 
by  McLennan  and  Westermarck,  such  as  phallieism,  are  deemed  inapplicable  to  these 
cases :  Spkmcxb  ahd  Gillbn,  Native  Tribet  of  CentrcU  Aw^aUa,  92-111.  Compare 
especially  Kohlbk,  Zur  UrgetchicMe  der  EKe,  64  if.,  potftm,  who  finds  in  the  totem 
groups  and  dassiflcatory  systems  of  relationship,  existing  in  Australia,  America,  and 
elsewhere,  evidence  of  former  group-marriage. 

iMyttic  RoBC  2a6-66,  2M-317,  847  if.,  4BS-«5,  patrim.  Cf,  Lano,  Sbciol  OriginM^ 
87-111,  jNUtim. 

'According  to  Fbibdbichb,  "Familienstufen  nnd  Eheformen,"  i?FB.,  X,  190ff., 
the  forms  of  the  family  are  the  following:  (1)  " die  lose  Familie ;  **  (2)  "  die  matriar^ 
chale,  uterine  Familie;  **  (8)  " die  patriarchale,  agnatische  Familie;  **  (4)  "die  mod- 
erne,  cweiseitige  Familie.*' 

•  Daboun,  U^XUrrtchX  wnd  JBatifte^  12, 13.  For  exceptions,  however,  see  his 
IfiOterrecAl  wnd  rotemecAt,  29  if.,  85, 41, 46. 

«KoHLBB,  in  ZVR.^  ni,  893 ;  lY,  2fS6  ft. 
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child,  prodncing  in  course  of  evolution,  long  before  ^^  mar- 
riage" arose,  the  "primitive  family"  whose  principle  is 
mother-right,  and  which,  in  turn,  under  various  influences, 
generally  yields  to  the  "old  family''  (AUfamilie)  in  its 
origin  based,  not  on  relationship,  but  on  patriarchal  power 
and  possession/  BemhOft  denies  the  invariable  sequence  of 
mother-right  and  father-right;'  and  Kautsky  maintains  that 
the  two  systems  are  parallel,  not  successive,  developments 
from  the  hetairism  of  the  primitive  horde.' 

Marriage  also,  like  the  family,  is  said  to  pass  through 
several  distinct  phases  of  development.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  persons  joining  in  a  household,  Friedrichs 
distinguishes  four  "forms''  of  marriage  which,  with  equal 
propriety,  may  be  called  forms  of  the  family.  These  are 
group-marriage,  polyandry,  polygyny,  and  monogamy,  the 
first  three  forms  having  several  varieties.*  But,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,'  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  these  forms 
necessarily  arise  in  the  order  named.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  it  originates,  marriage  presents  a  num- 
ber of  successive  stages.  According  to  Kohler,'  these  are 
marriage  by  capture,  marriage  by  purchase,  religious  mar- 
riage, and  civil  marriaga  That  wife-capture  generally 
gives  place  to  wife-purchase,  and  this  in  turn  to  marriage 
by  gift,  and  then  to  the  modem  contract  between  the  par- 
ents, or  later  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  especially 

1  LzppBBT,  OeKhiehte  der  Families  4  ff.,  218  ff. ;  idem,  Kutturgmchichte,  1, 76  ff.,  90l 

s  BBBiTROrr,  "  Zor  Gesohiohte  des  ear.  FamilienreohtB,*'  £VB,,  Vm,  401, 402. 

•  Kautbkt,  "Die  Sntstehnnff  der  Ehe  nnd  Familie,"  JTofmot,  3UI, 88MS, espe- 
eially  S47 ;  tf,  Muckb,  Horde  und  FamiUe,  172  ff. 

4FUKDBX0HB,  '*  FamlUeiistiif en  und  Eheformen,*^  ZVB.,  X,  256-68. 

B  See  below,  chape,  ill,  !▼. 

***  Wie  die  Bhe  ans  der  Ueberw8lti8:nn«  der  Fran  dnreh  den  Mann  herrorging, 
and  wie  aie  sieh  von  da  aos  com  Franenkanfe  gestaltete;  wie  sie  car  reliffiCeen 
Heilanstalt  wnrde  and  wie  aie  yon  da  ans  som  gelAnterten  Beehtsinatikite  nmbU- 
dete,  indem  die  religiOfle  Feier  nioht  mehr  oUigat  blieb,  ....  lehrt  ana  das  indiacho 
Baeht  klarer,  ala  jedea  andere.**— "  Indiaches  Ehe-  and  Familienrecht,**  ZVB,,  III, 
842,  SIS. 
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insisted  upon.  Hildebrand,'  however,  reverses  this  order. 
A  measure  of  progress  he  finds  in  what  he  regards  as  the 
three  great  industrial  stages  of  human  culture :  those  of  the 
chase,  pastoral  life,  and  agriculture.  In  the  first  stage,  not 
communism,  but  a  tendency  toward  monogamy  prevails. 
There  is  little  notion  of  private  property ;  hence  covetous- 
ness  is  not  a  motive  of  social  action.  Marriages  are  freely 
formed  through  presents  given  to  the  parents,  or  even  with- 
out them  by  simple  agreement  of  the  parties.  Later,  with 
the  rise  of  private  property,  marriage  by  purchase  and  mar- 
riage by  capture  come  into  existence;  though  capture  is 
always  exceptional  and  of  comparatively  little  importance  in 
the  history  of  marriage. 

Similar  to  the  view  of  Hildebrand,  in  respect  to  the  initial 
stage,  is  the  theory  of  Kautsky.'  The  starting-point  is  the 
horde.  In  this  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes  prevails ;  and 
the  only  divisions  are  the  different  generations.  Neither 
the  maternal  nor  the  paternal  line  is  recognized,  for  the 
children  belong  to  the  group.  Not  promiscuity,  but 
^'hetairism,'"  or  rather  ''hetairistic  monogamy,"  exists. 
Incessant  feuds,  however,  lead  to  wife-capture;  and  wife- 
capture  tends  directly  to  communism,  for  the  captured 
woman  belongs  as  a  slave  to  the  band.  But  the  rights  of 
the  band  may  pass  to  the  individual.  The  free  native 
woman  is  "wooed;"  the  war-captive  is  "fought-for;"  and  so 
she  becomes  the  slave- wife  of  the  strongest,  who  may  win 
other  wives  in  the  same  way.  Marriage  by  capture  thus 
conquers  the  original  monogamy,  in  whose  place  polygyny 
appears,  either  at  once,  or  after  a  transition-period  of  com- 

1  HiLDKBBAND,  Ufher  das  Problem  dner  aigemeinen  SfUwiekluno§geKMehief 
14  Am  17  fl. ;  idem,  BecKt  und  Sitte  avf  den  veneh,  KuUuntufen,  9  fl. 

9KAUT8KT,  "  Entstehnng  der  Ehe  nnd  Familie,**  JTonnot,  Xn,  190-207,  256-72, 


*KAnTSKT*8  oae  of  "hetairism**  for  "defeetiTe"  monogamy  la  apt  to  become 
misleadiD«. 
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mnnit  J  in  women.     Moreover,  in  this  process  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  genesis  of  modem  individual  marriage  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law.     But  the  consequences  of  wife-capture 
are  not  yet  exhausted.   The  presence  in  the  horde  of  women 
taken  from  several  neighboring  bands  leads  at  once  to  the 
formation  of  clans  and  to  the  matriarchate;  for  the  connec- 
tion of  children  with  the  clan  is  naturally  determined  by 
the  mother.     The  development  of  private  property  produces 
still  further  resulta     The  individual  may   buy  his  wife. 
She  becomes  his  chattel;  and  the  offspring  also  belong  to 
him.     Thus  marriage  by  purchase  gains  the  victory  over 
wife-capture;  and  the  patriarchate  triumphs  over  mother- 
right.      This  is   the  order  of   development  in  the  more 
war-like  hordea     But  wife-capture  does  not  always  precede 
wife-purchase  as  a  general  phase.     In  the  more  peaceful  and 
industrious  groups  wife-capture  does  not  appear    at   all. 
Here  hetairistic  monogamy  runs  its  natural  course.     Partly 
under  the  external  influence  of  tribes  where  mother-right 
existed  as  the  result  of  wife-capture,  but  mainly  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  private  property,  the  matriarchate  arose. 
In  the  earlier  stage  kinship  with  the  father  was  disregarded 
or  imknown.    Naturally,  therefore,  under  the  new  condition, 
name  and  also  property  were  transmitted  to  the  children 
through  the  mother,  with  whom  their  physical  connection 
was  always  manifest.     So  it  appears  that  the  conception  of 
private  property  is  the  basis  of  '^  hetairistic  mother-right" 
as  it  is  of  father-right;    and  hetairistic  mother-right,   as 
distinguished  from  the  mother-right  which  owes  its  origin 
to  wife-capture,  implies  the  precedence  of  woman  in  the 
family.^      ^'Gynocracy   and    patriarchalism    are    therefore 
parallel  branches  of  the  same  stem,"  the  original  hetairism 
of  the  horde:  the  one  cannot  be  a  further  development  of 
the  other.     Gynocracy,  and  with  it  polyandry,  which  is  its 

1  Kautskt,  839. 
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result/  is  the  highest  stage  in  the  evolation  of  hetairistic 
mother-right;  just  as  polygyny  and  the  patriarchal  family 
are  the  highest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  father-right  or  the 
agnatic  system  of  kinship.' 

To  the  theory  of  Kautsky  that  of  Dargun,  already  ex- 
plained, bears  some  resemblance  in  important  details.  But 
Dargun  rejects  Kautsky's  idea  of  original  monogamy ;  and 
he  does  not  regard  wife-purchase  as  the  necessary  source  of 
the  patriarchate,  though  the  rise  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
favored  by  it;  while  mother-right  is  especially  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  fatherhood.' 

Hellwald — who  in  the  general  development  of  his  sub- 
ject and  in  many  essential  particulars  agrees  closely  with 
Lippert^ — seeks  the  elements  of  human  sexual  relations  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  Absolute  promiscuity  has  never 
existed  among  men.  The  hetairism  which  prevailed  was 
restricted  to  the  immediate  band  or  horde  of  kindred,  which 
was  probably  never  large.  Thus  in  the  horde  there  was 
''unregulated  polygyny.*'  To  the  earliest  sexual  relations^ 
of  men  neither  "marriage"  nor  "family"  may  properly 
be  applied;  and  for  them  no  suitable  name  is  forthcoming. 
In  the  horde  the  first  social  institution  evolved  was  the 
*' mother-group"  or  rudimentary  primitive  family  (Urf ami- 
lie).  ''Mother  and  child,"  as  Lippert  suggests,  "these  were 
the  simplest  elements  of  the  oldest  organization."     For  the 

1  Aooording  to  Kautskt,  Just  as  ^olfgynj  arises  in  a  HemehafttverMUtniu — the 
lordship  of  the  man  over  the  captnred  or  pniohased  woman—so  polyandry  originates 
in  an  analogoos  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man.  Under  gynocraoy  the  woman 
chooses  her  hnshand,  hence  polyandry;  S44-46. 

s  Kautskt,  847. 

*  Daboun,  Mutterreeht  und  Vaterrteht,  00, 61, 127, 43-52. 

^For  LiPPBBT*8  development  of  the  family  see  his  OeBchiehte  der  Families  and 
especially  hU  excellent  KuUurtfetchicMe,  I,  71^90;  II,  1-165, 505-54. 

ft  Hellwald,  Die  mentch.  Familie,  121, 122,  126.  '*Was  Plata  griff,  war  wohl 
nngeregelte  Polygamic,  welche  aber  aiemlich  natorgemAss  Polyandrie  nach  sich 
sieht,  nnd  ans  dieser  Vermischnng  jenen  ehelosen  GeschlechtsTcrkehr  schuf,  for 
welohen  noch  die  riohtlge  Benennnng  fehlt.*'— ibid.,  120. 
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^'relation  of  mother  and  child  alone  is  given  by  natnre.*" 
In  the  form  of  the  mother-group  the  family,  however  imper- 
fectly constituted,  precedes  the  state  in  the  order  of  growth; 
although  it  is  not  until  society,  the  state,  has  gained  per- 
manent form  that  from  it  the  historical  ''family'*  is  devel- 
oped.' Indeed,  the  mother-group  is  ''lacking  in  everything*' 
which  distinguishes  the  family  according  to  our  modem 
conceptions.'  The  history  of  the  "primitive  family,"  so  far 
as  mother-right  is  concerned,  shows  two  stages  of  evolution. 
The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  mother-group  strictly  so  called, 
through  which,  as  Bachofen  and  Dargun  declare,  every  race 
passes  and  in  which  all  relationship  is  traced  through  the 
mother's  blood.^  Absolute  unity  or  identity  of  blood  is 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  human  conception  of  relationship. 
Generations  or  stages  of  seniority  alone  (AUersstufen)^ 
not  degrees  of  kinship,  are  recognized.  Members  of  the 
group  are  of  equal  blood,  "consanguine."'  Belationship 
with  the  father  is  as  yet  unknown ;  and  there  is  in  the  outset 
no  conception  of  property.  Gradually,  however,  in  the 
endogamous  mother-group  a  horror  of  incest,  of  inbreeding, 
arises,  thus  leading  to  exogamy,  which  is  often  facilitated 
by  the  stealing  of  women  from  surrounding  groups.  The 
obtaining  of  foreign  women  next  produces  the  clan  system. 
Private  property  in  land  and  movables  arises,  especially 
among  those  peoples  which  have  attained  to  settled  life  and 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  In  this  way  the  "primitive 
family"  enters  upon  its  second  stage — that  of  the  matri- 
archate.     Here  we  find  for  the  first  time  forms  of  marriage 

1  IMd.,  146,  ISO ;  Lippebt,  KuttwraeBehiehte^  1, 76 ;  idem^  OcKhiehte  der  FanUUCy  20. 

s  HxLiiWAi<D,  op.  eit.,  ISO;  Fbxbiokb,  Zur  Naturgeaehiehte  dea  MenBchen,  lOS,  10ft; 
€f.  LXPPKRT,  op,  ct/.,  I,  76. 

S  HSLLWALD,  op.  CiL,  151. 

4/Md.,  151;  Daboum,  MwUerrecht  und  Raubehc,Z;  Bachofxn,  MutterreclUy  aa 
above  quoted. 

5  HsiiLWAiiD,  op.  cit.,  158  ff.,  accepting  Mobqan^s  main  conclusions  in  his  8jf8- 
tema  of  ConMcmouiruty ;  and  opposing  Schnkidsb,  Die  Naturv&lkcrt  II,  474-77. 
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and  the  family  properly  so  called,  although  rudimentary  as 
compared  with  the  modem  institutions.  The  mother  ceases 
to  be  merely  the  center  of  the  common  life;  she  is  now  the 
social  axis  around  which  everything  revolves.  Mother-right, 
implying  kinship  as  well  as  succession  to  name  and  prop- 
erty exclusively  in  the  maternal  line,  becomes  fully  estab- 
lished. The  matriarchate,  unlike  the  simple  mother-group, 
is  not  a  universal  phase  through  which  all  mankind  has  run. 
In  some  cases  the  agnatic  system  or  father-right  may  have 
followed  immediately  upon  the  earlier  stage  of  mother-right. 
Incident  to  the  matriarchate  are  the  polygynous  and  poly- 
androus  forms  of  the  family.  With  these  the  institution  of 
property  grew  apace;  and  so  we  reach  the  paternal  system, 
whose  triumph  is  powerfully  aided  by  wife-capture.  In 
this  stage,  whatever  be  the  form  of  social  union — ^whether  it 
be  called  gens^  stppe^  or  joint-family — it  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  the  father  or  patriarchal  lord.  Following  Lip- 
pert,^  the  author  prefers  for  this  patriarchal  group  the  name 
'^old  family'*  (Altfamtlie);  and  he  finds  its  most  famous 
examples  in  Hellas  and  Bome.  Here  monogamy  gained  the 
victory;  and  so,  under  the  influence  mainly  of  Stoicism  and 
Christianity,  the  foundations  of  modem  marriage  and  the 
individual  family  were  laid.' 

The  influence  of  economic  forces  on  the  evolution  of 
matrimonial  and  family  institutions  is  especially  emphasized 
by  Grosse.  Bestricting  his  examination  to  the  conditions 
which  lie  within  actual  '*  historical  or  ethnological  experi- 
ence,*' he  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  '*  various  forms  of 
the  family  correspond   to  the  various  forms  of  economy 

1  LzppBBT,  OeKhicfUe  der  FamiUet  &8, 219,  who  dlntingniiihea  between  the  "Alt- 
nnd  Gesamtfamilie  **  and  the  modem  "  Sonderfamilie.** 

s  Of  eonne,  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  author *8  able  treatise  ia  here  giyen.  See 
eepeeiallsr  Die  menteh,  FamiUe,  176  fl.  ("  Exogamie  nnd  Glanbildnns**),  197  fl.  ("  Bni- 
wioklnngsbedinffungen  nnd  Wesen  des  Matriarohata"),  227  fl.  ("  Die  BOndniflaformen 
im  Matriarohat**),  274  fl.  (**  Der  Franenraub  nnd  aeine  Folgen*'),  847  fl.  ("Ansblldnng 
des  PatriarohaU'*),  S29fl.  ("  Die  Altfamilie"). 
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(Wirthachaft);^^  that  "in  its  essential  featores  the  character 
of  each  particular  form  of  the  family  may  be  explained  by 
the  form  of  economy  in  which  it  is  rooted."  For  the  sake 
of  clearer  analysis  the  peoples  known  to  history  or  ethnology 
are  arranged,  not  in  three,  but  in  five  groups  according  to 
the  leading  types  of  industrial  life.  These  are  the  lower 
and  upper  hunters,  the  pastoral  peoples,  and  the  lower  and 
upper  cultivators  of  the  soil.^  But,  like  Kohler,  Lippert, 
and  Hellwald,'  the  author  rejects  the  popular  theory  adhered 
to  by  Hildebrand,  that  the  chase,  herding,  and  agriculture 
are  three  successive  stages  of  progress  through  which  all  the 
races  of  mankind  have  necessarily  passed.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  pastoral  peoples,  and  even  some  hunters,  like 
the  Eskimo,  are  more  advanced  in  culture  than  various 
peoples  who  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture;  and 
some  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  Hildebrand  concedes,  may  never 
have  passed  through  the  pastoral  stage.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Orosse  distinguishes  two  forms  of  the  family:  the 
individual  family  {Sonderfamilie)^  or  the  community  of 
parents  and  children  living  in  a  lasting  and  exclusive  mar- 
riage relation,  and  the  great-family  {Orossfamilie)^  which 
comprises,  not  merely  parents  and  children,  but  all  descend- 
ants with  their  families,  so  far  as  they  are  not  separated 
from  it  by  marriage  or  otherwise.  Examples  of  the  '' great- 
family"  are  afforded  by  the  Bomans  and  the  Chinese;  while 
the  "individual  family"  is  practically  the  only  form  known 
wherever  western  European  culture  prevails.  In  each  form 
of  the  family  either  the  maternal  or  the  paternal  succession 
{Mutterfolge  or  Vaterfolge)  may  exist;  but  succession  must 

1  ^  Niedere  mid  HOhere  Ja«er,  Viehiftohter,  Niedere  nnd  HOhere  Aokerbaaer."— 
GxoMB,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  25, 28. 

s  LXFPMET,  op,  eU.,  ao  fl. ;  Kohlbb,  Zur  UrgeteMehte  der  Ehe^  4, 5,  where  Hilde- 
brmnd  is  eritioiaed;  HjOiLWALD,  op.  cit,  197  fl.,  who  declares  that  in  the  history  of 
eiTiliaation  it  is  "  undoubtedly  more  correct  to  regard,  not  iwstoral  life  and  agricol- 
tore,  but  nomadic  life  and  settled  life  as  the  marks  of  two  diverse  coltnre-phases." 

•Gbobsb,  op.  cii,^  28  ff. 
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not  be  confused  with  the  matriarchate  or  with  the  patriar- 
chate, each  inyolving  the  idea  of  authority ;  although  paternal 
succession  usually  implies  paternal  power,  while  succession 
in  the  female  line  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother. 

Among  the  peoples  classed  as  *' lower  hunters,''  even  the 
most  backward,  exists  the  individual  family;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  founded  on  monogamic  marriage,  for 
promiscuity  nowhere  appears.  The  authority  of  the  husband 
is  patriarchal.  '*  He  procures  his  wife  by  exchange  or  service ; 
and  in  consequence  he  is  her  owner  and  lord.''  The  "great- 
family"  and  the  gens  (sippe)  are  also  found  among  these 
peoples;  but  they  are  relatively  little  developed.  Oentes 
which  have  become  unions  for  protection  and  control  of  ter- 
ritory are  tatheT-gentes;  while  those  in  which  the  kinship  is 
traced  through  the  mother  are  not  unions  for  the  purposes  of 
the  common  life,  but  for  maintenance  of  the  common  name.^ 
The  case  is  practically  the  same  for  the  "upper  hunters.'' 
Wife-purchase,  however,  is  more  pronounced.  The  individ- 
ual monogamic  family  still  predominates.  Kinship  through 
the  mother  is  not  so  much  a  "motive  for  union  as  it  is 
for  separation  of  those  related  by  blood."'  Here  as  among 
the  lower  hunters  it  is  the  paternal  gens  which  forms  an 
actual  union  for  the  common  life;  and  there  is  "not  the  least 
ground  for  assuming"  that  a  patriarchal  gentile  constitution 
has  replaced  an  earlier  matriarchal  form.  Among  peoples 
leading  a  pastoral  life,  even  more  than  with  those  devoted  to 
the  chase,  the  chief  economic  production  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  man.  Accordingly  he  has  the  place  of  power  and 
honor.  Through  him  descent  and  kinship  are  usually  traced. 
Nowhere  is  the  paternal  system  so  one-sided  and  so  strin- 
gently carried  out  as  among  pastoral  tribes.     Woman  is 

1  **Im  Uebrisen  aber  bUdet  die  Mnttersippe  anf  dieser  Caltaratafe  nooh  keina 
Lebens-  sondem  nor  eine  Namansgemeinaohaft."— Gbosbb,  op*  cti.,  64. 

l/Zrid.,  84. 
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oppressed  and  degraded.     She  is  bought  or  stolen  by  her 
lord.    Polygyny,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  flourishes.    The 
individual  family  has  a  thoroughly  patriarchal  stamp;  but  it 
is  still  the  most  conspicuous  social  fact,  surpassing  in  prac- 
tical significance  for  the  needs  of  the  pastoral  life  the  great- 
family,  and  far  more  the  gens.     On  the  contrary,  among  the 
lower  cultivators  woman  holds  an  economic  position  at  least 
equal  in  social  importance  to  that  of  man.     As  a  rule,  there- 
fore, she  is  no  longer  his  slave,  but  his  companion,  sometimes 
even  his  superior.     She  gains  a  corresponding  share  in  the 
control  of  the  children.     The  great-family  is  in  like  manner 
affected  by  the  new  economic  conditions.     Communal  agri- 
culture  gives  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  gentile 
constitution ;  and  now  among  many  peoples,  under  influence 
of  the  new  and  higher  position  of  woman,  the  maternal  gena^ 
perhaps  existing  side  by  side  with  the   paternal  genSy  is 
developed  into  a  firm  social,  economic,  and  political  union. 
In  the  life  of  the  lower  cultivators,  if  the  gens  thus  becomes 
the  mightiest  social  organization,  the  fact  is  due  essentially 
to  its  economic  function.     With  the  change  from  communal 
to  individual  agriculture  the  gentile  constitution  is  dissolved; 
and  so  among  the  higher  cultivators  the  individual  mono- 
gamic  family  has  more  than  regained  its  former  sway.    "Thus 
it  appears,'*  the  author  summarizes,  "that  under  every  form 
of  culture  that  form  of  family  organization  prevails  which  is 
best  suited  to  economic  needs  and  conditions;'*  although,  he 
wisely  warns  ns.  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  varions  types 
of  the  hmnan  family  can  never  be  given  until  every  part  and 
function  of  culture  which  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
functions  or  the  organisms  of  the  family  has  been  separately 
ezcunined  for  each  case.^ 

The  views  of  Dargun,  Hildebrand,  and  Grosse  may  be 
compared  with  the  remarkable,  but  scarcely  well-grounded, 

ij&ui.,  244,245. 
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Bpecalation  of  Macke.'  According  to  his  ingenious  theory, 
men  originally  lived  in  the  horde,  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  fortuitous  unorganized  band,  in  which  ''animal  promis- 
cuity" prevailed,  was  so  strictly  ordered  as  to  be  worthy  the 
name  of  the  ''society  of  the  primeval  age.''^  In  the  horde  all 
are  free  and  equal.  There  is  no  subordination  of  the  wife, 
monogamy  prevails;  for,  since  every  male  or  female  has  his 
predestined  mate,  there  is  no  room  for  communism.  The 
author^s  treatise  rests  upon  the  fundamental  assumption  that 
primitive  relationships  are  merely  "space-relationships."' 
They  do  not  arise  in  notions  of  descent.  They  are  deter- 
mined by  the  fixed  spaces  occupied  by  each  sex,  generation, 
and  individual  in  the  Hordenlager  or  camping- place.*  Every 
male  finds  his  predestined  wife  in  the  corresponding  room  or 
division  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sleeping-space;  each 
brother  thus  marrying  the  sister  nearest  to  himself  in  the 
order  of  birth.  This  ideal  life  of  the  horde  is  brought  to  an 
end  through  the  rise  of  the  family.  The  family  (from /ameZ, 
a  "servant")  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  horde  of  free  and 
equal  members,  originating  as  it  does  in  subjection  and 
servitude.  Almost  simultaneously  the  family  develops  two 
forms,  the  androcratic  and  the  gynocratic.     Each  originates 

1  MuoKB,  Horde  imd  FamiUe  in  ihrer  urffCBchiehtUehen  Ewtwiehelunff,  Eine  neue 
Tkeorie  avf  &tatutUeher  Orundlage  (Stnttffart,  1885).  Muoke  is  harshly  reviewed  by 
KOKLKB,  UrgeBchiehte  der  She,  17-27. 

'"Genossenachaft  der  Uraeii.**  He  derives  horde  from  oria,  or(la=**loeal  oom* 
amnity/'  "Ortsgemeinschaft,**  hence  ''order** :  Mucks,  viii,  40,41, 48  ff.,  paatim, 

s  "BanmTerwandtsohaften,"  Muokb,  1  ff.,  20-48,  paatim. 

4  The  details  of  the  author *s  argument  cannot  here  be  given.  First  {enter 
AbtehniU)  he  appeals  to  the  mental  processes  of  the  child.  The  spaoes,  and  conse- 
quently the  relationship,  arise  in  the  child's  sense-perception,  the  impression 
obtained  by  the  infant  soul  of  the  relative  distance  or  remoteness  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  different  ages  and  generations.  The  very  inadequate  evidence  adduced 
for  the  former  universality  of  such  Lager  arrangement  (tecAster  AheekmU)  consists 
(1)  of  the  alleged  customs  of  modem  Asiatic  hordes;  and  (2)  the  remains  of  ship- 
shaped  graves  and  dwelling-places  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  With 
wonderful  ingenuity  the  author  is  able  to  explain  by  his  theory  nearly  every  problem 
connected  with  marriage  and  the  family.  Aside  from  the  oonstrootive  part  of  his 
work,  his  criticism  of  other  writers,  though  often  unjust  and  intolerant,  is  some- 
times acute  and  instructive. 
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in  capture^  which,  tmder  the  inflaence  of  the  conception  of 
private  property,  yields  to  purchase.  In  the  androcratic 
family,  the  woman  becomes  a  slave- wife;  in  the  gynocratic, 
the  man  becomes  a  slave-husband.'  Polyandry  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  gynocratic,  as  is  polygyny  of  the  androcratic 
fiunily.  Originally  each  of  these  forms  of  the  family  is  part 
'^maternal*'  and  part  ''paternal,^'  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But 
gradually,  imder  the  influence  of  adoption,  aided  by  pur- 
chase, the  horde  is  broken  up  and  modem  forms  of  the 
family  arise." 

II.     morgan's  oonstbuotivb  thbobt 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  horde  as  the  starting-point 
of  social  evolution  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  researches  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  and  J.  F.  McLennan. 
Though  their  principal  works  appeared  subsequently  to  that 
of  Bachofen,^  each  has  reached  his  conclusions  independ- 
ently; and  each,  rejecting  the  patriarchal  family  as  the 
primordial  unit,  has  set  forth  what  may  be  called  a  ''con- 
structive'' theory  of  uniform  social  progress.     In  the  hands 

1  The  brotben  capture  men  for  their  ■isters  hf  way  of  reprisal  and  retaliation 
for  stealing  the  latter :  MucxB,  florde  und  Familie,  125, 126,  111,  118  ff. 

9  Bat  at  first  the  man  and  the  woman  are  merely  slaTes— there  is  no  sexual  or 
marriage  relation  whatever:  ibid,^  117. 

ajMd.,  178-82.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  AbaehniUe  (155-247)  the  author  die- 
onsses  the  dissolution  of  the  horde  through  the  influence  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
family.  The  argument  is  involTed  and  almost  entirely  a  priori.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  disooTer  his  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  purely  patriarchal  or  matriarchal 
family  is  differentiated  in  the  process. 

4McLBirifAN*B  8tud»€t  in  AncietU  HiHorp  appeared  in  1878,  being  mainly  a 
reprint  of  his  Primitive  Marrioffe^  published  January,  1885,  four  years  later  than 
Bachofen*s  book;  but " it  was  in  the  spring  of  1888,"  he  says, ''  that  I  first  heard  of 
Daa  MutterreehU^—Studim,  1, 819. 

MoBOAir*8  League  of  the  Iroquoig  was  published  in  1861,  and  in  this  he  describes 
some  of  the  essential  facts  connected  with  his  theory.  In  1867,  he  re-examined  the 
subject  and  enlarged  his  Tiews  (Proeeedinfft  of  the  Am,  AttoeiaHonfor  the  Advanee- 
rneiU  ofSeienee^  Part  II).  But  it  was  not  until  1871  that  his  great  work  on  SifHema 
ef  OOnMan4fuinitif  appeared,  though  accepted  for  publication,  January,  1868.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Ancient  Bocietff,  1877,  in  which  his  theory  is  fully  elaborated. 
Tlie  Homee  and  Homae-Life  of  the  Ameriean  Aboriginee^  1881,  was  originally  intended 
as  Part  V  of  the  ^NtfioU  AocMy . 
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of  each  marriage  and  the  family  are  made  to  pass  through 
an  ascending  series  of  phases  for  all  mankind.  Unquestion- 
ably valuable  as  are  their  contributions  to  the  material  of 
sociological  science,  seldom  have  there  been  seen  more 
striking  examples  of  hasty  generalization  than  appear  in 
the  theoretical  parts  of  their  work. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  theories  of  Morgan;' 
although  in  his  Systems  of  Consanguinity  he  has  with  pro- 
digious labor  erected  a  monument  of  scientific  research 
whose  vast  importance  for  the  early  history  of  human  social 
relations  is  by  no  means  yet  definitively  settled;  and  whose 
Ancient  Society ^  aside  from  its  speculative  features,  has  the 
distinction  of  first  clearly  identifying  the  gentile  organiza- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  with  that  of  the  red  race  of 
the  western  continenta  Starting  with  the  organization  of 
society  *'on  the  basis  of  sez,'^  as  illustrated  by  the  so-called 
class  or  group-marriages  of  the  Australian  Kamilaroi,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  length  the  gentile  systems  of  the 
American  Indians  and  the  classic  nations.'  Originally  rela- 
tionship is  traced  in  the  female  line,  and  intermarriage  is 
prohibited  within  the  gens.  The  gens  is  older  than  the 
monogamic  family.  It  cannot  have  the  family  as  its  con- 
stituent imit,  because  it  is  composed,  not  of  entire  families, 
but  of  parts  of  families.' 

The  earliest  phase  of  sexual  relations  among  primitive 
men   is   promiscuity.     Following  this  are  five  successive 

iRefeirinff  to  Lubbock's  favorable  view  of  Morgan's  oontribntions  to  ethno- 
logical science,  Bb.  Stabckb  declares:  ^*  With  all  respect  for  Morgan's  diligence  as 
a  collector  of  facts,  I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with  McLennan  that  his  work  is 
altogether  unscientific,  and  that  his  hypotheses  are  a  wild  dream,  if  not  the  delirium 
of  foTer.'*— Primtttve  Family^  TSfl^  206.  Qf.  McLkmmam,  Btudie»^  I,  289;  Lubbock, 
Origin  of  CivUiscUion^  162 ;  and  Gboasb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUet  S  fl.  This  criticism 
is  far  too  severe ;  see  Kohleb,  Zur  Urtfeachichte  der  Ehe^  1  fl. ;  Cunow,  Auatralneffer, 
chaps.  T-Tii,  U  fl. ;  Hellwald,  Die  menaeh.  Families  158  fl. 

^AneierU  Society,  41Hn9 ;  HoiMei  and  Houee^IAfe,  1  fl. 

*  Ancient  Society s  227,  433  fl.,  409.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  argument  is  faUa- 
oions,  even  when  the  rule  of  exogamy  proTaila.  Qf,  the  criticism  of  Stabokx,  op» 
eit,  275-77;  Botbfobd,  Athenian  ConetitviUm,  4-7. 
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BtagOB  or  fomiB  of  marriage  and  the  family,  shading  into 
each  other,  and  each  running  a  '4ong  course  in  the  tribes 
of  mankind,  with  a  period  of  infancy,  of  maturity,  and  of 
decadence.'' '  Of  these  forms  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  are 
^'radical,"  that  is,  each  developing  a  distinct  system  of  con- 
sanguinity. These  systems  of  consanguinity  "resolve  them- 
selves into  two  ultimate  forms,  fundamentally  distinct'' 
One  is  the  classificatory  and  the  other  the  descriptive. 
"Under  the  first,  consanguinei  are  never  described,  but  are 
classified  into  categories,  irrespective  of  their  nearness  or 
remoteness  in  degree  to  Ego;  and  the  same  term  of  relation- 
ship is  applied  to  all  the  persons  in  the  same  category." 
Under  the  second,  which  came  in  with  monogamy  and  pre- 
vails among  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  peoples,  "con- 
sanguinei are  described  either  by  the  primary  terms  of 
relationship  or  a  combination  of  these  terms,  thus  making 
the  relationship  of  each  person  specific." '  The  classificatory 
systems  of  consanguinity,  it  should  be  carefully  noted,  are 
more  tenacious  than  the  forms  of  marriage,  their  nomen- 
clatures often  surviving  long  after  the  actual  relationships 
they  denote  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  form  of  the  family  in  Morgan's  series  is  the 
consanguine,*  based  on  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  own  and  collateral,  in  a  group.  Though  now  extinct, 
this  form  is  thought  once  to  have  been  universal,  rude  sur- 
vivals being  found  even  in  the  present  century  among  the 
Hawaiians.  But  the  evidence  of  its  former  existence  upon 
which   Mr.  Morgan  relies  as  conclusive  is   the   Malayan 

^Ancient  Society ^  880,  and  on  the  whole  snbjeet,  882-606.  In  his  earlier  work, 
SifttemB  of  ConManffuinityt  480  fl.,  Mb.  Moboan  gives  fifteen  normal  stages  or  insti- 
tutions in  the  eTolntion  of  marriage  and  the  familjr.  See  also  the  summary  in 
McLbiinan,  Shtdi€9,  I,  251,  252;  and  Lubbock^b  elaborate  disonssion  of  Morgan, 
Origin  of  CivilixaHon^  162  fl. 

*  Ancient  Society^  804 ;  System*  of  Consanguinity,  10-15 ;  Lubbock,  op,  cit.,  165. 

*  Ancient  Society,  888  ff.,  401-28;  Systems  of  Consanguinity,  480  fl.,  488  ff.,  where  the 
term  "  oommnnal  family  "  is  used. 
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system  of  consanguinity,  which  he  assames  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  it  This  system  is  found  among  the 
Maoris,  the  Hawaiians,  and  other  Polynesians.  Anciently 
it  may  have  prevailed  generally  in  Asia;  and  it  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Chinese  relationships.  The  Malayan  system  is 
classificatory.  "The  only  blood-relationships  are  the  pri- 
mary," being  comprised  in  five  categories.  These  are  parent, 
child,  grandparent,  grandchild,  brother  and  sister.  Thus 
consanguine  marriage  "found  mankind  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale ^'  of  social  progress. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  its  evils  were  perceived 
and  the  second  form  of  the  family  arose.  This  is  the 
Punaluan,'  resting  on  the  intermarriage  of  several  sisters 
in  a  group  with  each  other's  husbands;  or  on  that  of  sev- 
eral brothers  in  a  group  with  each  other's  wives;  mar- 
riage between  brothers  and  sisters  not  being  permitted. 
"The  Punaluan  family  has  existed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America'  within  the  historical  period,  and  in  Polynesia 
within  the  present  century,*'  the  most  interesting  example 
being  afforded  by  the  Hawaiians.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
consanguine  family  "through  the  gradual  exclusion  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  marriage  relation.'"  With 
it  arose  the  organization  into  gerUeSy  whose  "fundamental 
rules"  in  the  archaic  form  are  exogamy  and  relationship 
in  the  female  line.  The  Punaluan  family  co-operating 
with  the  gentile  organization,^  produced  the  Turanian  or 
Ganow&nian  system  of  consanguinity,  which  is  also  classi- 

iSvMteru  of  Comanguinity,  181  fl.,  489,  490;  Andent  Bociety^  424-62.  The 
Hawaiian  word  PUndliLa  means  "dear  friend,"  "  Intimate  companion":  ihid,^  43n, 

'In  forty  North  American  tribes  the  former  existence  of  the  Pnnaloan  family  is 
thou^rht  to  be  proTed  by  the  Turanian  system  of  oonsangoinity  and  by  the  right  of 
the  husband  of  the  eldest  sister  to  the  yonngor  sisters  also :  Ancient  Socie^,  432, 490. 

>/&td.,  424. 

^  Since  the  rule  of  exogamy  as  respecting  the  gtnM  would  permit  the  intermar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters.  For  oonTenience  McLennan^s  term  "  exogamy  "  is  here 
«8ed  to  indicate  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  gen*. 
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ficatory.^  This  is  described  by  Morgan  as  "simply  stupen- 
dous/' recognizing  "all  the  relationships  known  under  the 
Aryan  system,  besides  an  additional  number  unnoticed  by 
the  latter." » 

But  forces  were  now  operating  within  the  Punaluan 
family  which  were  destined  to  transform  it.  "From  the 
necessities  of  the  social  state/'  there  was  more  or  less  pair- 
ing from  the  first,  "each  man  having  a  principal  wife 
among  a  number  of  wives,  and  each  woman  a  principal 
husband  among  a  number  of  husbands."  Moreover,  the 
fuller  development  of  the  gentile  organism,  with  its  rule  of 
exogamy,  tended  to  foster  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  kindred  and,  in  other  ways,  to  produce  a 
scarcity  of  women  available  for  marriage  within  the  Puna- 
luan groups,  thus  leading  to  wife-capture  and  wife-purchase. 
Under  these  influences  arose  the  Syndiasmian,  or  third 
general  type  of  the  family,  based  upon  the  marriage  of 
single  pairs,  often  temporary  and  without  exclusive  cohabi- 
tation. It  is  found  among  the  Senaca-Iroquois  and  many 
other  American  tribes,  among  the  Tamils  of  South  India, 
and  some  other  races  of  Asia."  This  family  did  not  produce 
a  distinct  system  of  consanguinity,  the  peoples  having  it 
still  retaining  the  Turanian  system.^  The  next,  or  Patri- 
archal, family,  like  the  Syndiasmian,  is  "intermediate,''  not 
being  "sufficiently  influential  upon  human  affairs  to  create 
a  new,  or  modify  essentially  the  then  existing  system  of 
consanguinity." "  It  is  found  particularly  among  the  Semites 
and  Bomans,  and  is  characterized  by  the  "organization  of  a 

iSyHemt  qf  ConaanifuinUif^  lSl-882.  But,  earionsly  enongh,  among  the  peoples  with 
the  Pnnalnan  family  the  Malayan  system  of  oonsangninity  snrTiTod :  Ancient  Society ^ 
42S,  427,  poMtm.  Oanowdniana  are  the  American  Indians,  the  word  meaning  *'bow-and- 
arrow  people  " :  ayttemt  of  Contanguinityi  181.  Cf.  McLennan,  Studies^  1, 2SS,  n.  1. 

s  Ancient  Society,  887, 435  fl.  In  all  more  than  two  hundred  relationships  of  the 
■ame  person  are  recognised :  ibid,,  480. 

*Jhid.t  884  if.,  458-66.  Called  the  "  barbarian  '*  family  in  SyMtenu  of  Comanguinity, 
480,481. 

^Ancient Society,  4fil.  B/Md.,  884, 465, 406;  Sygtenu of  Con$ano^nity,  480, 48L 
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namber  of  persons,  bond  and  free,  into  a  family  under 
paternal  power,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lands,  and  for  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds.^^  The  Syndiasmian,  and  in  a  less 
degree  the  Patriarchal,  constitute  the  transitional  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  Monogamic  family.  Its  rise  was 
especially  fostered  by  the  influence  of  property  and  the 
increase  of  the  paternal  power,  leading  to  the  change  from 
the  female  to  the  male  line  of  descent  It  produced  the 
system  of  consanguinity  prevailing  among  the  Uralian, 
Semitic,  and  Aryan  peoples.^ 

Such,  sketched  in  hasty  outline,  is  the  symmetrical  struc- 
ture which  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Society  has  erected. 
But  it  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
adverse  criticism.  The  argument  rests  on  too  narrow  a 
basis  of  investigation,  and  it  is  sometimes  contradictory  in 
its  details.  Its  real  foundation  is  the  assumption  that  the 
nomenclatures  of  the  classificatory  systems  of  relationship 
must  necessarily  denote  actual  relationships.  The  troth  of 
this  assumption,  however,  is  not  self-evident.  Other  explana- 
tions of  their  meaning,  some  of  them  simpler  and  far  more 
probable,  have  been  offered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  Morgan  was  misled  by  Fison^s  account  of  the  Kamilaroi 
class-marriages.'  Only  in  Australia  was  he  able  to  find  in 
existence,  as  he  believed,  a  social  organization  upon  the  basis 
of  sex.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  communal  or 
even  group-marriage  has  ever  prevailed  among  the  Australian 
aborigines.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Curr  has  raised  doubt  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  Fison's  theory,  although  it  may 
not  have  entirely  shattered  it.'    According   to   Curr,  the 

1  Ancient  Society,  46M)7 ;  SyHemM  qf  Contanouinity,  482, 48S,  S-127. 

s  Pnblished  by  Moboam  in  Proceedinot  qf  the  Am.  Academy  qf  Art$  and  Science^ 
for  1872 ;  and  snbseqaently  presented  in  fall  by  Fzbon  in  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  50  ff., 
99  ff.,  159  ff.,  pasBim;  Moboan,  Ancient  Society,  49-4Si.  Compare  MoLbhmah's 
aooonnt  of  Aostralian  kinship  in  Studie9,  II,  278-810,  especially  80A  ff. 

s  CuBB,  The  AustrcUian  Race,  1, 10&-42.  Cf.  also  KsANB,  if  an :  Poet  and  Pretent, 
154, 155;  and  Cbawlet,  Myttic  Bote,  848,  476  ft. 
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class-system  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  to  prevent  close 
intermarriages.  Even  first  cousins  may  not  marry.*  The 
Australian  is  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  who  may  be  betrothed 
to  him  in  childhood.  Wife-lending  occurs,  but  it  is  not 
sanctioned  by  custom.  The  use  of  a  single  word  for  differ- 
ent relationships^  as  for  father  and  father's  brother,  is  not  an 
evidence  of  former  group-marriage,  but  of  "poverty  of 
language."'  Nevertheless  the  Australian  nomenclature  is 
richer  in  terms  of  relationship  than  has  been  assumed  by 
Mr.  Fison.  "There  is  hardly  an  Australian  vocabulary  in 
print''  in  which  distinct  translation  of  terms  for  "uncle, 
aunt,  nephew,  niece,  sister-in-law,  and  son-in-law"  do  not 
occur." 

Mucke,  as  we  have  already  seen,  explains  the  classificatory 
system  as  being  a  survival  of  the  primitive  "space-relation- 
ships" of  the  primitive  horde.^  By  Kautsky  also  its  origin 
is  traced  to  the  horde  in  which  "hetairistic  monogamy" 
prevailed,  and  in  which  blood-relationship  with  the  parents 
was  not  regarded.  The  classes,  therefore,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  descent,  but  each  embraces  all  the  individuals  of  a 
single  generation  under  a  common  name.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  McLennan,  in  his  well-known  con- 
troversy with  Morgan,"  insists  that  the  system  of  nomencla- 
ture is  merely  a  "system  of  mutual  salutations,"  urging  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  peoples  having  it  possess  also  "some 
well-defined  system  of  blood-ties."^  Yet  he  believes  that  the 
Malayan  nomenclature,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Morgan's 
classificatory  system,  "had  its  origin  in  some  early  marriage- 

1 GUBB,  op,  etL,  I,  Ul,  112.  s/5uiM  U6. 

>  Ibid,,  140.   Compare  the  oritioism  of  WaBTDUCABOK,  Human  Marriagey  5ft,  57. 

4  MucxB,  Horde  wtd  FamiUe,  SI  if.,  patHm. 

aKautskt,  '*Bntstehiiiiff  dor  Ehe  nnd  Familie,"  JTonnof,  XII,  IM-W,  250. 

•See  StwUtB,  I,  218-815;  H,  SMfl. ;  and  the  reply  of  Moboaw,  Anoimt  SoeUttf^ 

soefl. 

Tfiludlet,  1, 270, 271, 27S. 
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law.^' '  Starcke  criticises  this  inconsistency/  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  after  examination  of  the  whole  question,  that 
the  '^  nomenclature  was  in  every  respect  the  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  juridical  relations  which  arose  between  the  near- 
est kinsfolk  of  each  tribe.  Individuals  who  were,  according 
to  the  legal  point  of  view,  on  the  same  level  with  the  speaker, 
received  the  same  designation.'^'  In  substantial  harmony 
with  this  opinion  are  the  results  of  Westermarck's  researches.^ 
According  to  his  view  the  classificatory  nomenclatures  are 
merely  terms  of  address,  used  to  denote  the  sex,  relative  age, 
or  the  '^  external,  or  social  relationship  in  which  the  speaker 
stands  to  the  person  whom  he  addresses.'*^ 

These  criticisms  have  not  gone  unchallenged.  More  recent 
and  more  detailed  examination  of  the  classificatory  nomen- 
clatures has  thrown  new  light  on  their  meaning ;  although 
their  origin  in  promiscuity  or  '' group-marriage '*  has  not 
been  conclusively  established.  Thus  Cunow,  who  in  general 
accepts  the  former  existence  of  group-marriage  among  vari- 
ous peoples,  and  even  finds  traces  of  it  in  Australia,*  denies 

1  Studiet^  I,  277.  The  form  of  marriage  referred  to  is  Nair  polyandry.  So  the 
Turanian  system  is  referable  to  Thibetan  polyandry.    Cf.  Moboan,  op.  cit,  517  fl. 

9  Primitive  Family,  181. 

>  Aid.,  207, 171-208.  Stabcxb  is  oritioised  by  Cunow,  AuttrdlneQer^  105,  for  laek 
of  thoroughness  and  consistency  in  his  examination  of  the  classificatory  systems. 

^Hittory  qf  Human  Marriage^  chap,  y,  82  fl. 

B/Md.,  90.  Lubbock,  Origin  ci  dviUMOtion,  162-208,  eritidses  Morgan^s  views  as 
to  the  dlassifloatory  systems  and  concludes  that  the  "  terms  for  what  we  shaU  caU 
relationships  are,  among  the  lower  races  of  men,  mere  expressions  for  the  results  of 
marriage  customs,  and  do  not  comprise  the  idea  of  relationship  as  we  understand  it ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  connection  of  indlTiduals  inter  se,  their  duties  to  one  another,  their 
rights,  and  the  descent  of  their  property,  are  all  regulated  more  by  the  relation  to 
the  tribe  than  by  that  to  the  family;  that,  when  the  two  conflict,  the  latter  must 
giye  way"  (202).  Ttlob,  On  a  Method  <tf  InoetUgaUng  the  Development  of  Insfitw- 
tione,  261-85,  discoyers  a  close  relation  between  exogamy  and  the  classificatory  sys- 
tem. Thus  out  of  fifty-three  tribes  with  that  system  thirty-three  obserye  the  rule  of 
exogamy  (264). 

•The  so-called  ** Pirauru  marriage **  of  the  Dieri  tribe  (Howztt,  in  Trans,  R,  8, 
Victories  I,  Part  II,  1899,  96)  and  the  **Dilpamali  marriage"  of  the  Kunandaburi 
tribe  ((?unow,  AuMtralneger,  163).  Practically  the  same  is  the  Piraungam  custom  of 
the  Urabunna  tribe  which  Spencbb  and  Gillbn,  Native  Tribee  qf  Central  ^usfrolto, 
61  fl.,  regard  as  a  "  modified  form  of  group-marriage." 
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that  the  Australian  class-nomenclatures  are  derived  from 
original  group-relations;'  nor  are  they,  as  Westermarck 
believes,  ever  employed  as  mere  empty  terms  of  polite  or 
respectful  address.'  The  class-systems  arose  in  a  very  early 
recognition  of  three  generations  or  stages  of  seniority,  in 
order  to  hinder  sexual  relations  between  relatives  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  Une.'  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause of  the  existence  among  some  backward  tribes  of  sig- 
nificant terms  of  kinship,  individual  marriage  must  as  a 
general  rule  have  existed  among  the  Australian  natives  from 
the  "earliest  times."*  Thus,  "in  its  original  form,"  the 
author  concludes,  "the  division  into  classes  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  Morgan^s  theory,  that  the  first  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  systems  of  relationship  consists  in  the  prevention 
of  sexual  union  between  parents  and  children  in  the  wide 
sense."'  For  the  same  reason  it  follows  that  intermarriage 
between  the  nearest  collateral  relatives  may  not  have  been 
excluded. 

Much  more  radical  are  the  conclusions  reached  by  Kohler 
in  the  monograph  in  which,  by  a  minute  examination  of 
Morgan^s  tables  and  other  materials,  he  seeks  to  establish 
the  genetic  relations  subsisting  between  "totemism,  group- 
marriage,  and  mother-right,"  as  they  appear  among  the 
Dravidians,  the  Australians,  and  the  American  aborigines. 

1  CuNOW,  Op.  cit,  161, 103-66.  9  idem^  Auttraineger^  176. 

sOn  the  three  AUenclauen  or  AVUrnchiehiunotn^  see  ibid,^  25  if.  The  present 
elass^ystem  of  the  Kamilaroi,  the  author  belieyes,  ia  not  older  than  the  rise  of  the 
gentile  organisation.  **  Originally  the  diyision  into  classes  by  no  means  served,  as 
Morgan  and  Fison  assmne,  to  exclude  sexual  intercourse  between  near  collateral 
kindred,  but  to  prevent  cohabitation  between  relatiyes  in  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing line,  between  parents  and  children,  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts  and  nephews,  etc.'* 
Cy.  as  to  the  main  point  the  somewhat  simib&r  views  of  Hbllwai«d,  Die  menMch,  Fan^ 
iUe,  158  if. ;  Lippsbt,  KuUnrgetcMchU,  1, 81-6S;  and  Kautskt,  Jtotmos,  XII,  196-W. 

^CuNOW,  op.  et<.,  161, 162:  Among  backward  tribes  parents  are  distinguished 
from  parents*  brothers  and  sisters;  and  own  children  from  the  children  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters. 

ft  Ihtd,,  25.  See  the  somewhat  similar  conclusion  of  Ationbon,  The  Primal  Law, 
280-94 ;  and  compare  the  criticism  of  CuNOW  by  Lang,  SodcU  OrigitUt  87,  U2-18. 
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The  researches  of  Cnrr  and  Westermarck  are  criticised  as 
being  too  general  and  as  lacking  in  rigid  scientific  method.^ 
Abundant  ''survivals/'  such  as  the  levirate,  wife-lending,  and, 
above  all,  the  class-system,  seem  to  demonstrate  the  former 
existence  of  group-marriage  in  Australia;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  same  result  is  reached  for  the  other  peoples  con- 
sidered. The  ''key"  to  the  problem  is  found  in  totemism, 
one  of  the  most  "formative  and  vitaUzing  impulses  of  man- 
kind. In  totemism  lies  the  germ  of  the  future  family  and 
state."'  It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  American  Indiana  From  its  very  nature 
totemism  favors  the  rise  of  mother-right  and  group-marriage. 
No  person  oan  belong  to  more  than  one  totem,  which  is 
therefore  of  necessity  exogamous.  Choice  must  be  made 
between  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  Une — for  totemism 
implies  the  blood-bond.  This  choice  naturally  leads  directly 
to  mother-right;  since  the  relation  of  mother  and  child 
is  the  central  fact  in  the  genesis  of  social  experience. 
The  maternal  system  precedes  the  paternal,  and  no  trust- 
worthy examples  of  the  opposite  evolution  have  been  discov- 
ered.' Furthermore,  totemism  leads  straight  to  group- 
marriage.  For  if  two  totem-groups  may  intermarry,  it 
follows  that  the  "men  of  one  totem  may  marry  women  of 
the  other  and  vice  versa^  With  kinship  counted  in  the 
maternal  Une,  this  fact  implies  that  a  man  may  mate  with  his 
own  daughter;  while  the  union  of  mother  and  son  or  brother 
and  sister  would  be  excluded  because  of  the  identity  of  their 
totem.*  Totemism  is  thus  a  means  of  differentiating  matri- 
monial classes.    "The  whole  history  of  group-marriage,"  the 

1  KoHLBR,  Zur  Urgeachichte  der  Ehe^  8, 14  if.,  151  if.  This  i>aper  supplements  the 
anthor^s  earlier  Beeht  der  A%i$tralneoer^  ZVR,^  VII,  821  ff.,  S29  ff.,  897  if.,  where 
Fi8on*8  general  conclnsions  are  aooepted  and  the  literature  cited. 

I "  Der  Totemfflanbe  gehOrt  in  den  bildensten,  lebensrollsten,  religiOsen  Trieben 
der  Mensohheit.  In  dem  Totemismns  liegt  die  kllnftige  Familien-  and  Staatenbildnng 
im  Kelme."— KoBZJDt,  op.  ctt,  27. 

•  JMd.,  62.  */5tcl.,  aOff.,  41, 58ff.,  64, 6S. 
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author  concladee,  ^'is  a  higtory  of  the  restriction  of  marriage 
from  totem  to  totem  by  the  separation  of  under-totems 
through  which  marriage  is  subjected  to  definite  conditions.'* 
Totemistic  group-marriage  appears  to  be  the  ^'starting-point '* 
of  social  culture  for  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Whether  a 
more  primitive  stage  of  promiscuity  may  have  preceded  it, 
the  author  in  this  paper  does  not  undertake  to  establish.' 

Similar  results  are  reached  by  Spencer  and  Gillen,  who 
have  given  a  remarkably  clear  and  minute  account  of  matri- 
monial, tribal,  and  totemistic  institutions  in  central  Australia. 
So  far  as  the  Australians  are  concerned,  the  theory  that  the 
classificatory  nomenclatures  are  merely  terms  of  address  is 
positively  rejected.*  "When,  in  various  tribes,  we  find  series 
of  terms  of  relationship  all  dependent  upon  classificatory 
systems  such  as  those  now  to  be  described,  and  referring 
entirely  to  a  mutual  relationship  such  as  would  be  brought 
about  by  their  existence,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  terms  do  actually  indicate  various 
degrees  of  relationship  based  primarily  upon  the  existence  of 

inter-marrying  groups Whatever  else  they  may  be, 

the  relationship  terms  are  certainly  not  terms  of  address,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  native  having  to  employ  a 
personal  name.  In  the  Arunta  tribe,  for  example,  every  man 
and  woman  has  a  personal  name  by  which  he  or  she  is  freely 
addressed  by  others — that  is,  by  any,  except  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex  who  stands  in  the  relationship  of  *Mura^  to 
them,  for  such  may  only  on  very  rare  occasions  speak  to  one 

another.*'^  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Australian  classes 
is  "that  the  women  of  certain  groups  may  marry  the  men  of 

sSPXircBX  AKD  OiLLBN,  NcUive  Tribe$  of  Central  AtutraHa,  58. 

s  /bfd.,  56, 57.  "  A  man  can  only  marry  women  *  who  stand  in  th«  relationship  of 
nupa,  that  is,  are  children  of  his  mother's  elder  brother's  blood  or  tribal,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  of  his  father's  elder  sister.' "  The  mother  of  a  man's  nupa  is  ^*  mura 
tp  him  and  he  to  her,  and  they  mnst  not  speak  to  one  another."  This  applies  to  a 
possible  mother,  t.  e.,  the  sister  of  the  father :  i5ui.,  61, 62. 
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others.''  It  is  a  device  for  limiting  and  defining  the  inter- 
marriage of  persons  supposed  to  be  of  common  blood.' 

Crawley  likewise  holds  that  the  terms  of  the  classificatory 
systems  ''are  terms  of  kinship  and  not  terms  of  address;'' 
although  being  ''in  origin  terms  of  relation^^^  so  far  they 
are  "terms  of  address  also."  For  ^'all  of  the  terms  can  be 
used  as  terms  of  address,  just  as  our  terms  of  relationship 
can  be  so  used."  The  classificatory  system^  in  some  cases, 
appears  clearly  as  a  device  to  assist  nature  in  confining  mar- 
riage within  the  same  generation.' 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  early  social  condition 
of  mankind;  but  not  to  have  definitively  settled  the  problem 
of  the  former  existence  of  communistic  marriage.  One  rises 
from  an  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  totemism 
and  to  the  classificatory  systems  of  relationship  with  a  feel- 
ing that  much  more  material  must  be  gathered  and  exploited 
before  we  shall  escape  entirely  from  the  domain  of  specula- 
tion as  to  their  full  meaning.' 

iQp.ct«.,58.  sjry«(ic  Bom,  478,474. 

>In  general  on  the  Australian  clasB-aystems  see  farther,  Ttlob,  Early  HUiory 
qf  Jfanlnnd,  288;  Waxb,  Marriage  anA  KintHUp^  chap.  It;  Koyalbvbxt,  Tableau^ 
13  ff. ;  LuBBOOK,  Origin  of  CiviUMoUon,  104  if.,  BssnhOft,  in  ZVB,^  IX,  6  ff. ;  M cLmr- 
NAif ,  StudieB,  n,  304  ff.,  where  the  reports  of  Grey,  Bidley,  and  other  observers  are 
summarised ;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Families  48  ff.,  58  ff.,  who,  in  the  main,  aooepts 
Cnrr's  oonelnsions;  Dawson,  AuttretUan  AborigincB^  1, 2, 28-40;  Fobsit,  "Marriage 
Laws  of  N.  W.  Australia,'*  JBc^porl  id  Meeting  qf  Autt,  AaaociaUon  Ado,  8ci,  (1890), 
853, 654 ;  FxsoN,  "  Group-Marriage  and  Relationships,"  ibid,,  4Ui  Meeting  (Tasmania, 
1893),  688-07,  criticising  Westermarek,  717-20,  criticising  McLennan ;  Mathkw,  "Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,"  Jour,  B.  8,  N.  8,  Wain,  XXUT,  885-48,  criticising  Morgan  and 
McLennan.  Consult  also  the  references  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  at  the  head  of 
the  chapter. 

For  further  discussion  of  Morgan's  researches  see  BbbnhOft  VertoandUchaft9' 
namen and  Sheformen;  Posada,  TMoriet  modcmes,  52-^7 ;  Sohbobdkb,  Dob  Beeht  in 
der  getchlechtl,  Ordnung,  18  ff. ;  (?unow,  AuHraJneger,  y-vii,  11  ff . ;  Gbossb,  op,  eil., 
8  ff. ;  HBLLWAiiD,  Die  menBch.  Familie,  158  ff. ;  Bbauohamp,  "Aboriginal  Communal 
Life  in  America,"  Am,  Antiquarian,  DL,  843-60,  attacking  Morgan's  Tiews,  holding 
that  proper  communism  is  not  found  among  the  red  Indians;  Gibaud-Teulon,  LeB 
originet  du  mariage,  8&-101, 160  ff. ;  FisoN  abd  Howitt,  KamHaroi  and  Kumai,  99, 
101, 148, 816  ff.,  who,  for  the  Australian  groups,  sustain  Morgan  as  opposed  to  McLen- 
nan; Wabb,  op,  cH,,  15, 19, 112, 266  ff.,  297  ff. ;  Letoubnbau,  V^olution  du  mariage, 
482, 433,  who  accepts  Morgan's  five  forms  of  the  family ;  Koyalbvskt,  op.  ctt.,  8, 10; 
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III.    Mclennan's  oonstbuotive  thboby 

McLennan^B  theory'  starts  also  with  man  in  a  condition, 
as  he  conceives  it,  resembling  that  of  other  gregarious  ani- 
mals. The  unions  of  the  sexes  are  '' probably,  in  the  earliest 
times,  loose,  transitory,  and  in  some  degree  promiscuous."" 
There  is  no  idea  of  consanguinity,  though  men  may  always 
have  been  held  together  by  that  '^feeling  of  kindred"  which 
arises  in  '^filial  and  fraternal  affection."'  Everywhere  when 
society  emerges  from  this  condition  kinship  is  traced  in  the 
female  line.  Originally  paternity  is  uncertain,*  hence  the 
recognition  of  relationship  through  the  mother  must  of 
necessity  have  preceded  the  parental  and  the  agnatic  sys- 
tems;' and  this  order  of  development  is  never  reversed. 

Mains,  Early  Law  arid  CiMtom,  IIKS  ff.,  pauim ;  Pbbohxl,  Racm  of  Man^  224,  228  ff., 
who  rejects  Morgan's  oonolnsions ;  Lubbock,  **  Development  of  Belationships,"  J<mr, 
AiUh,  Inti,,  Feb.,  1871. 

^Studies  in  Aneieni  HUloryt  I,  riii,  8S-146.  McLennan's  yiews  are  some- 
what nuKUfled  and  farther  deyeloped  in  his  Patriarehal  Theory^  notably  in  chaps, 
zii  and  xiii,  181-242;  and  a  mass  of  new  material  is  presented  in  his  8tMdie»y  2d  aer. 
(1806). 

s  In  his  two  earlier  works  McLennan  is  Tague  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  "  pro* 
miscnity"  and  "polyandry;*'  bat  in  his  letter  to  Darwin  (1874), £rtudtef,  n,5(HS6, 
he  defines  these  terms,  so  that,  in  effect,  he  malces  important  concessions  to  the 
adherents  of  early  monogamy  and  polygjrny  and  to  those  critics  who  hare  qaes- 
tioned  his  theory  of  oniyersal  phases  of  progress.  He  says,  referring  to  the  first 
series  of  Studiai  "The  imjmrt  of  my  reasoning  is  that  more  or  less  of  it  [promia- 
oai^]  and  of  ifid<^erenc«  most  appear  in  the  hordes  or  their  sections  or  some  of 
them."    It  is  used  to  "denote  the  general  oondact  as  to  sexaal  matters  of  men 

without  wiyes Now  I  agree  with  yon  that  from  what  we  know  of  homannatare 

we  may  be  sure  that  each  man  wonld  aim  at  haying  one  or  more  women  to  himself, 
and  cases  woold  occnr  wherein  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  aim  would  be 
realized,  and  there  would  be  instances  of  what  we  may  call  polygyny  and  monog- 

amy— your  first  stage I  take  it,  polygyny,  monogamy,  and  polyandry  (or  its 

equivalents)  must  have  occurred  in  every  district  from  the  first; "  but  the  cases  of 
polyandry  would  be  much  more  numerous.  "  Polyandry,  in  my  view,  is  an  advance 
from^  and  ooniraetUm  of,  promiscuity.  It  gives  men  wives.  Till  men  have  wives 
they  may  have  tastes,  but  they  have  no  obligations  in  matters  of  sex.  You  may  be 
sure  polygyny  in  the  early  stage  never  had  the  sanction  of  ffrcup  oiptmon.'*  This 
late  explanation  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  author  from  responsibility  for  the 
misleading  statements  or  obscurities  of  his  earlier  works.  Of.  the  rather  too  appre- 
ciative review  of  the  second  series  of  fttudtet  by  Pbofssbob  Giddimos,  in  AMnaiB 
€f  the  Am,  Academy t  IV,  97-100. 

t^htdies,  1, 83, 88-90.  «/Z>uI.,  chap.  viii. 

5  On  the  three  systems  of  kinship  see  Post,  Familienrecht,  6  ff . 
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Though  the  '' filial  and  fraternal  affections  may  be  in- 
stinctive," they  are  "obviously  independent  of  any  theory 
of  kinship,  its  origin  or  consequences;  they  are  distinct 
from  the  perception  of  the  unity  of  blood  upon  which  kin- 
ship depends;  and  they  may  have  existed  long  before  kin- 
ship became  an  object  of  thought."  Such  a  group  may 
have  been  held  together  chiefly  '^by  the  feeling  of  kindred;" 
but  the  "  apparent  bond  of  fellowship  ....  would  be  that 
they  and  theirs  had  always  been  companions  in  war  or  the 
chase — joint-tenants  of  the  same  cave  or  grove."*  Slowly 
the  idea  of  blood-relationship  arose;  and  eventually  obser- 
vation led  to  a  recognition  of  the  system  of  kinship  through 
the  mother.  Further  than  this,  so  long  as  paternity  re- 
mained uncertain,  primitive  men  could  not  go.  For  the 
theory  in  question,  therefore,  the  maternal  system  of  kin- 
ship existing  in  the  homogeneous  '^  group-stock"  is  the 
social  fact  of  fundamental  importance.  But  primitive  man 
was  rude,  ignorant,  relatively  helpless.  "Before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts,  and  the  formation  of  provident  habits,  the 
struggle  for  existence  must  often  have  become  very  serious. 
The  instincts  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  must  have  fre- 
quently predominated. "  Society  would  tend  toward  one  com- 
mon type  in  which  there  was  little  place  for  the  "unselfish 
affections."  In  this  ''struggle  for  food  and  security"  the 
balance  of  the  sexes  would  be  disturbed.  "As  braves  and 
hunters  were  required  and  valued,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  every  horde  to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  chil- 
dren." The  weaker  sex  must  obey  the  cruel  law  requiring 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Hence  arose  the  common, 
perhaps  general,  practice  of  female  infanticide.'  The  result 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  caused  by 

1  McLbmnan,  op,  eU,^  1, 88,  84. 

^Ibid,,  90, 91, 75-77 ;  II,  77-80.  After  the  appearance  of  totem  groups,  infanticide 
would  be  checked  by  the  blood-feud :  ibid,,  1, 145. 
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female  infanticide,  was  a  series  of  customs  or  phenomena  of 
great  sociological  interest,  requiring  notice  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  snpposed  to  have  arisen. 

1.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  was  to  enhance  their  relative  importance. 
Every  woman  would  now  have  several  wooers.  Rivalry  was 
fierce  and  '^  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  delicacy  from  a 
copartnery  in  sexual  enjoyments.^'  Quarrels  and  divisions 
within  the  horde  would  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  ''These 
were  the  first  wars  for  women,  and  they  went  to  form  the 
habits  which  established  exogamy. '^  But,  if  complete  social 
disintegration  would  be  avoided,  self-preservation  required 
a  compromise.  A  rearrangement  in  smaller  hordes  took 
place;  and  so  ''we  arrive  at  last  at  groups  within  which 
harmony  was  maintained  through  indifference  and  promis- 
cuity;"  where  women,  "like  other  goods,"  were  held  in 
common;  and  "children,  while  attached  to  mothers,"  be- 
longed to  the  horde.'  We  have  reached  in  fact,  as  the 
first  result  of  female  infanticide,  the  "totem  gens^^  or  group 
of  totem  kindred,  having  a  common  name,  taken  from  some 
plant,  heavenly  body,  or  animal,  whose  image  is  sometimes 
tattooed  upon  their  bodies,  and  which  is  sometimes  revered 
as  an  ancestor,  sometimes  as  an  ancestral  god.' 

I  Ibid.,  n-fls. 

9  On  totemlsm  see  MoLeitnan,  Patriarctuil  Theory ^  206,  207,  227-29,  290-86; 
8tudie§t  n,  968  ff.,  posnm;  Morgan,  Ancient  Society^  4Si  ff.,  who  gives  many  facts 
relating  to  totem  gewtet  among  the  American  Indians  and  elsewhere ;  Wake,  Jfar- 
riaoe and Kinthip^  Index;  Fibon  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroiand Kumai,  4(M8, 165-71, 
who  criticise  Lubbock,  Oriffin  of  CwtlixcUion,  210, 398  ff.,  263;  Stabckb,  Primitive 
Family 1 20  ff.,*29  ff.,  pauim ;  Tylos,  Primitive  Culture^  1, 42, 213, 215.  Wbstbhmabck, 
Human  Jfarriape,  chap,  ix,  denies  that  tattooing  is  fondamentally  connected  with 
totemism,  and  holds  that  it  is  a  form  of  ornamentation  to  serve  as  a  means  of  seznal 
attraction.  Cf.  Muckb,  Horde  und  Familie,  77;  Floss,  Dm  Weih,  1, 94  ff.;  196  ff. 
Bachofkn,  MvUerrecht^  335;  Fraseb,  Totemiem;  idem,  Oolden  Bough,  III,  416  ff. 
CxAWLET,  Myatic  Bote,  249,  398,  457, 470;  Hbllwald,  Die  mentch,  Familie,  190  ff. 
Flbtchkb,  *'A  Study  from  the  Omaha  Tribe,"  Procd»,  A,  A.  A,  8,,  XL VI,  825-84 
idem,  "Emblematic  Use  of  the  Tree  in  the  Dakotan  Group,"  ibid.,  XL V,  191-200 
especially  Kohlsb,  Zur  UrgeKhichte  der  She,  27  ff.;  and  Spbncbb  and  Gillen, 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  A'uatralia,  containing  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  the 
Australian  forms  of  the  institution. 
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2.  The  next  institution  originating  in  scarcity  of  women 
is  polyandry,  a  form  of  sexual  relations  which,  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  horde-theory,  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  type  of 
the  family,  properly  so  called:  a  family  resting  upon  mar- 
riage, that  is,  upon  a  courtship  ''of  men  and  women,  pro- 
tected by  public  opinion.*'^  It  is  of  special  interest,  because 
in  its  progressive  phases  it  is  held  to  be  the  medium  of 
transition  from  the  maternal  to  the  parental  and  agnatic 
systems  of  kinship;  and,  therefore,  through  the  aid  of  con- 
tract in  the  form  of  wife-purchase,  to  modem  conceptions  of 
the  marriage  relation.  Polyandry  is  represented  as  a  uni- 
versal phase  of  social  evolution,  constituting  the  first  gen- 
eral modification  of  promiscuity.'  Of  this  there  are  two 
principal  forms  with  intermediate  stages.  In  Nair'  poly- 
andry, the  lowest  type,  we  find  a  condition  of  sexual  rela- 
tions closely  bordering  upon  the  grossest  communism.  The 
''wife  lives  not  with  her  husbands,  but  with  her  mother  or 
brothers;^*  and,  under  certain  "restrictions  as  to  tribe  and 
caste,"  she  is  free  to  choose  her  husbands  or  lovers,  these 
not  being  necessarily  related  to  each  other.     Here  kinship 

1  For  M oLBirHAW*8  best  statement  as  to  the  nature  and  preTalenee  of  polyandry 
see  his  interesting  letter  to  Darwin,  Stwiiet^  II,  50-56,  already  mentioned. 

>/&td.,  I,  93  ff.,  97,  138  ff. ;  II,  47-56;  Patriarehtil  Theory,  267  ff .  In  general,  on 
polyandry,  see  Mabbhata,  A  PhrenologiH  anumati  the  Todaa,  190-232;  Stabckb,  op. 
ctt.,  i2M0, 77  fl.,  p€U9im;  Smith,  Kifuhip  and  Marriage^  121  ff.,  277-79;  Fibon  and 
Howm,  op,  cit.,  144  ff. ;  Wakb,  op,  eit,,  134-78,  Index;  Ozsaud-Teulon,  Originm  du 
mariage,  150 ff.,  484 ff.;  Wbstbbicabck,  op.  cit,,  chaps,  xx-zzii,  8,  115-17,  547-49; 
Matnb,  Hindu  Law  and  CZio^e,  60  ff. ;  Spisnobb,  Principlet  of  Sociology ,  1, 672-81, 
641  ff . ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  OiviliBotiony  79, 148  ff. ;  Schmidt,  Jus  primae  fiocfis,  36, 
86,  S19, 320;  Post,  FamiUenrechl,  54-63 ;  idem,  Afrikaniiche  Juritprudeng,  I,  40, 303; 
idem.  Die  QetcMeehUgenomemchoft,  16  ff. ;  Lbtoubwkau,  VivohUkm  du  mariage,  40, 
tf,  90-109;  Maaon,  Woman*»  Share  in  Primitive  CMture,  221, 222 ;  Maikb,  Early  Law 
and  Cuttom,  106, 123, 800;  Fbibdbichs,  "Urspmng  des  Matriarehats,"  £VB„  VIII, 
371  ff.;  idem,  " Familienstnf en  nnd  Eheformen,*^  ibid,,  X, 257,  258;  MvoxB,  op,  cit, 
181-W;  Kautskt,  "  Entstehnng  der  She  nnd  Familie,"  Koemm,  XII,  258, 264, 84448; 
BbbnhOft,  in  £VR,,  IX,  12  ff. ;  Kohlbb,  op,  cit,,  143 ;  Obossb,  Die  Formen  der  Fami- 
Ue,  117 ff.;  Hbixwazj>,  op,  cU,,  341'61;  Sghnbidbb,  Die  Naiwno6lker,  H,  459 ff.; 
Acsblib,  EnJtwickhing  der  She,  28  ff . ;  Elub,  in  Pop,  Sci,  Monthly,  Oct.,  1891. 

>  MoIiBNNAir  belieTes  this  form  to  be  wide-spread.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  among 
the  Kasias  and  Saporogian  Cossacks,  and  elsewhere.  The  higher  and  lower  forms 
often  appear  together  among  the  same  people :  8tudie$,  1, 99  ff.  "  Beena  "  marriage 
of  Ceylon  is  belieTed  to  be  a  modification  of  their  polyandry. 
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and  inheritance  are,  of  course,  in  the  female  line.  ^'No 
Nair  knows  his  father,  and  every  man  looks  upon  his  sister^s 
children  as  his  heirs.'' ^  In  a  transitional  stage  the  wife  has 
a  home  of  her  own,  cohabiting  with  her  husbands  according 
to  fixed  rules.  The  highest  type  of  polyandry  is  found  in 
Tibet;  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  close  approach  to  the 
essential  elements  of  the  modem  family.  The  wife  lives  in 
the  home  of  her  husbands,  who  are  near  relatives,  usually 
brothers.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  eldest  brother  to 
choose  the  wife.  All  the  children  are  assumed  to  belong  to 
him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first-bom  is  usually  known 
to  be  his.  Paternity  therefore  is  not  entirely  uncertain, 
while  the  father's  blood  is  always  known.'  The  sam'e  type 
of  polyandry,  somewhat  more  advanced,  appears  among  the 
Dravidian  Todas  of  India.  Here  monogamy  and  polyandry 
exist  side  by  side.  One  man,  for  example,  may  have  a  wife 
exclusively  his  own,  while  his  brothers  may  choose  one  in 
common.  Usually  when  one  brother  has  taken  a  woman  to 
wife,  and  paid  the  dower  to  her  parents,  the  other  brothers 
or  very  near  relatives,  all  living  together,  may  gain  the 
rights  of  husbands,  ^'if  both  he  and  she  consent,"  by  simply 
providing  their  respective  shares  of  the  dower,  which  almost 
invariably  consists  of  from  one  to  four  buffaloes.'  According 
to  Marshall,  ''no  females,  whether  married  or  single,  possess 
property ;  but,  under  all  circumstances  of  life,  are  supported 
by  their  male  relations,  being  fed  from  the  common  stock." 
When  ''a  father  dies,  his  personal  property  is  divided  equally 
among  all  his  sons.    If  the  deceased,  being  an  elder  brother, 

IBUOHANAW,  Jowmey,  H,  694;  MoLamrAir,  op.  eit,  I,  lOe.  Cf,  on  the  Naira, 
GhDiAUD-TsuiiOir,  op,  ei<.,  16(HM ;  Stabokb,  op.  ett.,  88-87,  in  if. ;  Smith,  KinOUp  and 
Marriage^  122 ;  laraoDBNaAU,  op.  eit.,  99-101. 

s  Cf.  SnnroXB,  PrineipleB  qf  Socioiogif,  1, 676, 677. 

8  Mabshall,  op.  eit,  210.  AooordiDff  to  Frau  Jahssbn  (Olobu*.  XLm,  S71),  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  "yonn^  wife  to  become  the  spoiue  of  aU  the  brothers  of  her 
hvsbaod ;  her  first  child  counts  as  that  of  the  eldest  brother,  the  second  as  that  of 
the  second,  and  so  forth.*^    Cf.  Hbllwald,  op.  oit.,  216. 
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should  have  no  sons,  his  next  brother  inherits  all  the  prop- 
erty. All  children  of  both  sexes  belong  to  the  father's 
family;  and  inheritance  runs  through  the  male  line  only. 
Thus  (1)  if  a  widow  should  re-marry,  her  sons  by  both  mar- 
riages have  claims  on  their  respective  father's  property. 
(2)  If  one  or  more  women  are  in  common  to  several  men, 
e€U)h  husband  considers  all  the  children  as  his — though 
each  woman  is  mother  only  to  her  own — and  each  male 
child  is  an  heir  to  the  property  of  all  of  the  fathers."  More- 
over, there  exists  a  kind  of  levirate.  ^'In  order  to  avoid  the 
complications  that  would  arise,  in  the  matter  of  food  and  the 
guardianship  of  property,  from  the  re-marriage  of  widows, 
if  they  entered  other  families  taking  their  children  with 
them,  either  a  brother  or  other  near  relation  of  her  deceased 
husband  takes  her  to  wife."  She  "remained  in  the  family" 
is  the  Toda  expression.'  "  Now  if  we  consider  that  one  or 
more  brothers  may  each  become  the  husband  of  separate 
wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a  dower,  and  that 
younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of  maturity,  and 
other  brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may  each  either 
take  separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those  already  in 
the  family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any  degree  of 
complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a  single 
wife  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a  group  of 
wives.  We  begin  to  see  also  why  tribes  following  polyan- 
drous  habits  endeavor  to  prevent  further  complications  by 
making  widows  ^remain  in  the  family.'"  It  follows  that 
economic  motives  even  here  are  influential  in  molding  matri- 
monial institutions.  The  same  motives,  the  scarcity  of  sub- 
sistence, are  likewise  the  main  cause  of  the  very  extended 
female  infanticide  which  widely  prevailed  previous  to  1822, 

1  Mabshall,  op.  ctf  M  206,  a07.    To  be  a  bamdi  or  widow  or  a  barwia  or  widower 
is  a  term  of  reproach :  i 6td.,  206. 
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when  the  Madras  govemment  ''pat  a  pressure  on  the  Todas, 
in  order  to  impel  them  to  forsake  their  murderous  practice/' 
It  was  formerly  the  habitual  custom  to  smother  ''all  daugh- 
ters in  every  family,  except  one  or  sometimes  two.'"  The 
Todas  are  an  in-and-in  breeding  people.  "Although  there 
are  degrees  of  kinship,  within  whose  Umits  the  union  of  the 
sexes  is  held  in  actual  abhorrence,  yet  half  brothers  and 
sisters  are  not  included  amongst  the  objectionables."' 

Accordingly,  through  polyandry,  it  is  held,  the  transition 
to  the  parental  or  paternal  system  of  kinship  becomes  pos- 
sible, and  sooner  or  later  it  usually  takes  place.  Among  the 
Todas  father-right  is  fully  established.  In  Tibet  the  inheri- 
tance goes  to  the  brothers  in  the  order  of  birth ;  and,  failing 
these,  to  their  eldest  son,  who,  as  already  seen,  is  often 
known  to  be  the  eldest  brother's  child.  This  rule,  it  is  main- 
tained, may  readily  lead  to  agnation.  Nevertheless  the  primi- 
tive custom  of  mother-right  was  very  tenacious.  Resisted  by 
the  gentile  organization  and  the  blood-feud,  the  transition  was 
slow  and  painful.  It  was  facilitated  by  contract  and  initia- 
tion.' A  woman  might  be  bought  with  the  understanding 
that  the  children  should  belong,  not  to  her  own  clan,  but  to 
that  of  her  husband.  Or,  when  contract  alone  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance  of  religion  and  the  blood- 
feud,  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  purchase,  followed 
by  initiation  into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  husband's  kindred.^ 
Moreover,  as  in  Tibet  and  among  the  Todas,  wife-purchase 

1 /bid.,  m,  196,  as. 

9iM<l.,  221.  In  this  regard  as  in  manj  others  the  Todas  resemble  the  Veddahs : 
Sabasxk,  Die  Weddtu  von  Ceylon^  1, 465-67.  For  a  good  aoeonnt  of  polyandry  among 
the  Todas  and  other  peoikles  see  HKLLWAiiD,  op,  cit,^  241  fl.,  246  if . 

*On  wife-purchase  and  initiation,  as  a  means  of  transition  to  the  paternal  sys- 
tem, see  McLsNNAN,  Patriarehal  Theory ^  232-^ 

*Thns,  in  Oninea,  according  to  Bosman,  in  ordinary  marriages,  eren  when  the 
wives  were  purchased,  the  children  belonged  to  the  mother.  "  It  was  onstomary, 
however,  for  a  man  to  bny  and  take  to  wife  a  slaye,  a  friendless  person  ....  and 
consecrate  her  to  his  Bossnm  or  god."  In  this  case  the  "  children  would  be  bom  of 
his  kindred  and  wor8hip."~BoBMAir,  Deacription  of  Guinea^  161 ;  MoLamfAM,  op.  eit^ 
28S,  236. 
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or  its  Biirvival  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  poly- 
andry.* 

McLennan  believes  that  Tibetan  polyandry  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  universal,  and  that  it  is  an  ''advance 
upon  the  Nair  type.''  Many  evidences  of  its  alleged  actual 
existence  in  present  and  former  times  are  adduced;  and  where 
the  institution  is  not  found  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  customs,  such  as  the  Niyoga,  or  the ''  appointed 
daughter,"  of  the  Hindus,  the  Hebrew  levirate,  and  the  inher- 
itance by  brothers,  which  are  held  to  be  its  survivals.' 

8.  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  women  would  next 
produce  the  custom  of  wife-capture.  The  normal  condition 
of  primitive  men  is  assumed  to  be  that  of  strife.'  Women 
would  naturally  be  sought  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  spoils 
of  war.     This  would  lead  to  polygyny.     Since  there  can  be 

iliABOM,  Woman'9  Share  in  Primitwe  Culture,  222;  Bookhxll,  Land  qf  the 
Lamat,  Z18, 839;  Marshall,  op.  ciL^  ZIO  ff.,  217, 219. 

s  An  **  appointed  daughter  **  is  one  assigned  by  oontraot  in  marriage  to  bear  an 
heir  to  her  father  who  has  no  son.  In  the  Niyoga  a  son  is  begotten  npon  the  wife,  in 
the  lifetime  of  tiie  hnsband,  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  puri>ose.  l^e  leyirate 
and  other  like  expedients  existed  also  among  the  Hindus :  Ordinancet  of  Manu,  IX, 
6S,  57-69, 97, 143  ff. :  Bubmbll  anb  Hopkins,  25S  ff. ;  "  Oantama,^*  ScLcred  Booht  cf  the 
Eatt^  II,  267  ff.;  ICatnx,  Hindi*  Law  and  Uuage,  chap,  iv;  McLennan,  Patriarchal 
Theory^  268,  286  ff.;  Lkibt,  Att^trischet  J%m  Oentiunty  1^  123;  Jolly,  The  Hindu 
Law  of  Partition,  144-66 ;  idem,  ReehUiche  Stellung  der  Frauen  bei  den  alien  Indem, 
96-38  (leyirate).  For  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  levirate,  see  Deuteronomy  25:5-11, 
where  the  brother  is  required  to  "  perform  the  du^  of  an  husband's  brother  to  the 
widow.'*  The  book  of  Buth  contains  many  illustrations  of  primitive  family  custom. 
Sis  Henst  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Cutiom,  chap,  iv,  regards  the  Niyoga,  the  leri- 
rate,  and  similar  expedients  for  supplying  a  male  heir,  as  fictions,  under  the  influence 
of  the  worship  of  male  ancestors,  for  maintaining  the  agnatic  family.  J.  D.  Mayne 
explains  the  Niyoga  on  the  theory  that  the  lord  and  owner  of  the  wife  is  the  lord  of 
the  child,  physical  paternity  not  being  essential;  and  the  leyirate  is  an  extension  of 
the  Niyoga.  McLennan,  op.  cU,,  266-399,  criticises  the  theories  of  the  two  last-named 
writers.  See  also  Kohleb,  Zur  UrgeKhichte  der  EKc,  153;  Hellwald,  Die  mensch, 
Familie,  262, 274,  470;  Sohneideb,  Die  Na^rvOUeer,  1, 25;  11, 461;  Achslis,  Entwick- 
lung  der  Ehe,  86  ff . ;  Bedslob,  Die  Levirate-Ehe  bei  den  Hebrdem,  1  ff. ;  Stabcke, 
Primitive  Family^  141-58,  159-70  (inheritance  by  brothers);  Spenceb,  Prineiplea  qf 
Sociology,  1, 679-81 ;  Lbtouenbau,  L^ivolution  du  marittge,  chaps,  xii,  xy ;  Fibon  and 
HowiTT,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  146, 147 ;  Wake,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  171-78, 496  ff. ; 
especially  Westebmakck,  Human  Marriage^  3,  510-14,  who  cites  the  literature. 
Various  examples  are  mentioned  in  ZFJB.,  Ill,  39^-407,  419, 420;  YI,  280  (Qermany) ; 
Yin,242;X,81;  XI,237. 

>  McLennan,  Studiet,  1, 23, 72,  73,  patHm, 
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no  certainty  as  to  fatherhood  where  the  practice  of  seizing 
the  women  from  hostile  tribes  obtains,  wife-captnre  is  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  system  of  counting  kinship  through 
the  women  only ;  and  the  existence  of  that  system,  at  some 
time,  must  be  inferred  wherever  wife-capture  or  its  form  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  discovered. 

4.  Wife-capture  leads  directly  to  exogamy,  or  the  rule  of 
not  marrying  within  the  group  of  recognized  kindred;  that 
is,  at  first,  among  those  having  the  same  totem.  Exogamy 
is  therefore  not  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  prejudice  against 
intermarriage  of  those  related  by  blood.  For  a  time,  doubt- 
less, marriage  within  and  without  the  group  was  practiced 
indifferently,  as  pleasure  or  opportunity  favored.  But 
eventually  the  possession  of  a  foreign  woman  was  looked 
upon  as  the  more  honorable  or  respectable;  and  so  at  last 
marriage  within  the  kindred  was  entirely  forbidden.  With 
the  rise  of  wife-capture  the  original  homogeneity  of  the 
group  gave  place  to  a  growing  heterogeneity.  Soon  many 
alien  stocks  were  represented  in  the  horde.  Where  polygyny 
existed,  or  where  several  wives  were  taken  in  succession,  the 
same  family  might  comprise  children  representing  several 
totems.  These  children  like  their  mothers  were  counted  as 
foreigners.  Thus  a  modified  form  of  exogamy  arose.  "  So 
far  as  the  system  of  infanticide  allowed,  the  hordes  contained 
young  men  and  women  accounted  of  different  stocks,  who 
might  intermarry  consistently'*  with  the  original  rule  of 
exogamy.  ''Hence  grew  up  a  system  of  betrothals,  and  of 
marriage  by  sale  and  purchase."  But  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  kinship  through  males,  when  it  superseded  the  mater- 
nal system,  was  to  ''arrest  the  progress  of  heterogeneity,'* 
and  to  "restore  the  original  condition  of  affairs  among  exoga- 
mous  races,  as  regards  both  the  practice  of  capturing  wives 
and  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  capture.*'^ 

ifMd.,  1, 127-10,60-71. 
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It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  freely  the 
service  which  McLennan  and  his  adherents  have  rendered  to 
the  social  history  of  mankind.  They  have  brought  to  light 
a  mass  of  very  important  facts  which  it  is  highly  beneficial 
for  us  to  know.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wife-capture, 
exogamy,  and  the  custom  of  taking  kinship  from  the  mother 
have  very  widely  prevailed  among  primitive  races.  It  is 
not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  right  explanation  of  their 
origin  or  of  their  relation  to  one  another  has  been  given. 
In  the  first  place,  criticism,  notably  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,^ 
has  detected  fatal  weakness  and  inconsistency  in  the  argu- 
ment by  which  Mr.  McLennan  has  sought  to  establish  his 
theory.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  female  infanti- 
cide has  been  so  important  a  factor  in  social  evolution.' 
But,  granting  that  it  has  generally  prevailed,  it  is  hard  to 

1  Principlm  of  Sociology^  I,  641  ff.  In  general  for  critioism  and  sommarj  of 
McLennan^B  riews  see  Morgan,  AncietU  Society ^  50^21;  Mains,  Early  Law  and 
Cuttom^  106  ff.,  123,  124,  150,  192-228;  Gzbaud-Teulon,  OrigincB  du  mariage^  102  ff., 
patBim;  Skith,  Kimhip  and  JfarHo^e,  80, 118, 121, 129  ff.,  280;  FisoN  and  Howztt, 
Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  23  ff.,  67, 101  ff.,  130  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation^  102, 
100,  130,  143  ff.,  paatim;  Schukman,  The  Xthieal  Import  of  Danoinien^  chap,  ri; 
Mason,  Womah'a  Share  in  Primitive  C^itture,  chap,  z ;  Stabckb,  Primitive  Family^ 
94  ff.,  128  ff.,  141  ff.,  pasHm;  Wakx,  Marriage  and  Kin»hip^  14  ff.,  58  ff.,  134ff.,  253ff., 
297  ff.,  poMBim;  idem^  **  Primitlre  Family,"  Jour.  Anth,  Inet,^  Angnst,  1879 ;  Kautskt, 
in  KoemoB^  XII,  258 ff.;  WBBTmuiABCK,  Index;  Spenceb,  VarUma  Fragments,  70 ff.; 
QOMMX, ''  Primitire  Human  Horde,"  Jour,  Anth,  Inst,  XVII,  118-83;  who  is  critioiaed 
by  Wakb,  '*  Primitire  Human  Horde,"  ibid,,  Norember,  1887, 276  ff. 

sSnch  is  the  view  of  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  103, 129, 134, 135;  Wbstbb- 
mabck.  Human  Marrictge,  466,  472,  473,  547;  FisON  and  Howitt,  op.  cit.,  133  ff., 
171  ff.,  190, 357 ;  Wakk,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  75  ff.  "  It  is  not  prored  that  the  tribes 
which  practice  child-murder  put  to  death  the  female  infants  by  preference."— 
Stabckb,  op.  cit„  131  ff.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Fison  and  Howitt,  loe.  eit; 
Lubbock,  op.  ciL,  108;  Dabwxn,  Descent  of  Man,  II,  364,  591-03;  and  Gibaud- 
Teulon,  op.  cit.,  110-16.  See  also  Skitb,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  129, 
130,  279-85;  Fbixdbichs,  '*  Familienstufen,"  ZVR.,  X,  219-87;  Fuobb,  Das  Kind,  U, 
243-64 ;  idem.  Das  Weib,  1, 250, 251 ;  Obossb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  36 ;  Schnbidxb, 
Die  Naturv6lker,  1, 297ff.;  Mabtxn,  Hist,  de  lafemme,  3ff.;  and  rarious  examples 
in  ZVR.,y  11,  355,  374;  IX,  14  ff.  (Todas);  X,  122;  XI,  427  (Kamerun);  Bbouabdbl, 
VinfanUcide  (Paris,  1897);  MABSHALii,  A  Phrenologist  amongst  the  Todas,  108  ff., 
190  ff.;  Nblbon,  ''The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,"  in  XVIII.  R^,  of  Bureau  of 
Eth.,  Part  1, 280 ;  Chambbblain,  The  Child,  etc.,  110  ff. 

In  his  second  series  of  Studies,  74,  111,  McLennan  defends  his  Tiew  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  female  infanticide  and  presents  a  mass  of  facts  relating  to  it  among 
many  peoples.  Fajlbbb,  Early  Wedding  Customs,  22A^  denies  that  infanticide  is  the 
cause  of  exogamy. 
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see  how  this  would  greatly  disturb  the  '^  balance  of  the 
sexes.''  For  ''tribes  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  are  con- 
stantly losing  their  adult  males,  and  the  male  mortality  so 
caused  is  usually  considerable.  Hence  the  killing  many 
female  infants  does  not  necessitate  lack  of  women :  it  may 
merely  prevent  excess.''  McLennan's  fundamental  "assump- 
tion is  therefore  inadmissible."  ^  Again  it  is  held  that  female 
infanticide,  ''rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  poly- 
andry within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from 
without."  But  "where  wife-stealing  is  now  practiced  it  is 
conmionly  associated  with  polygyny;'"  while  conversely, 
polyandry  does  not  "distinguish  wife-stealing  tribes,"  such 
as  the  Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotas,  and  Brazilians. 
"Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples  who  rob  one 
another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain  rude  peoples 
who  are  habitually  peaceful;"  for  instance,  the  Eskimo, 
"who  do  not  even  know  what  war  is."  Furthermore,  if 
wife-capture  and  exogamy  are  at  once  practiced  by  a  cluster 
of  adjacent  tribes,  the  scarcity  of  women  would  not  be 
relieved.  Inevitably  the  weaker  tribes  would  "tend  toward 
extinction;"  and  in  the  meantime,  if  a  part  only  of  their 
female  infants  were  killed,  they  must  deliberately  "rear  the 
remainder  for  the  benefit"  of  their  enemies.*  Nor,  as 
Starcke  has  pointed  out,  is  there  anything  in  a  "scarcity  of 
women  which  could  lead  a  community  accustomed  to  promis- 
cuous intercourse  to  adopt  polyandry;  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  scarcity  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  set  limits"  to  pro- 
miscuity.    "Marriage,  or  the  exclusive  possession  of  one 

1  Spbncsb,  op.  cU,t  1, 640. 

s/Md.,  615,  647.  Bat  MoLennan  meets  this  dlfBenltr  hj  insisting  that  wlfe- 
tiealing,  amon^  polyandrons  peoples  would  lead  to  polygyny  on  the  part  of  the  moet 
snecessfol.  This  wonld  also  explain  the  inconsistency  alleged  by  Spsnckb  (648) 
that  polygyny  and  polandry  sometimes  coexist,  as  among  Fnegians,  Caribo,  Eskimo, 
Warrens,  Hottentots,  and  the  ancient  Britons.  See  McLmifAH,  Sliultef,  1, 145, 146; 
and  </.  POBT,  FanUUcKncht^  62. 

sSpbmcbs,  op,  cit,^  1, 649. 
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woman  by  one  or  more  men,  would  become  more  easy  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women,  since 
the  conflict  between  the  lusts  of  the  men  would  necessarily 
become  less  intense.''^  McLennan  believes  that  exogamy 
has  "been  practiced  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of 
mankind ;''  and  that  endogamy,  or  the  custom  of  marrying 
within  the  kindred,  is  a  '^form  reached  through  a  long  series 
of  social  developments." '  Yet,  inconsistently  with  this,  he 
admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous  tribes  are  nearly  as 
numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  as  rude,  as  the 
separate  exogamous  tribes. '^  He  goes  even  farther,  declar- 
ing that  among  a  variety  of  tribes,  belonging  to  <<one  and 
the  same  original  stock,''  endogamy  and  exogamy  are  found 
existing  side  by  side.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  gained  simply  from  an 
examination  of  the  reasoning  of  McLennan.  They  have 
been  here  enumerated,  not  only  because  they  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  social 
problems,  but  also  because  they  may  warn  us  against  the 
perils  of  hasty  speculation.  It  is  not  merely  in  matters  of 
detail  that  the  doctrine  of  the  horde  and  promiscuity  has  met 
with  resistance.  Its  very  foundations  have  recently  been 
powerfully  assaulted  by  the  adherents  of  a  totally  different 
view  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  human  family. 
How  the  phenomena  of  marriage  and  kinship  will  appear 
when  seen  in  a  new  light,  we  shall  next  try  to  discover. 

1  Primitive  Family^  182.  Other  objections  are  bron^ht  forward  bf  this  aUa 
writer.  **  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  motire  for  the  murder  of  female  infants  is 
the  fear  of  becoming  the  object  of  the  predatory  instincts  of  other  tribes ;  whence  we 
mnst  conclude  that  the  tribe  which  keeps  its  women  alire  is  tolerably  strong;  those 
tribes  which  lack  women  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  them  by  violence  to  any  great 
extent.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  strange  thing  to  kill  the  female  infants  from  a  dread 
of  being  exposed  to  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  by  carrying  them  off  by  rioleuce  from  other  tribes.**— /bid.,  132. 

sSpencsk,  op.  eit,^  1, 6U. 

•  McLennan,  StudieB,  I,  7S-80,  124,  142-45,  147  ff.;  n,  57  fl.  QT.  his  article  on 
"  Exogamy  and  Endogamy,**  FortrUghtly  Review,  XXI,  884  fl.,  where  he  seems  to 
waver  somewhat  in  his  conclusions  on  this  point. 


CHAPTER  in 

THEORY  OF  THB  ORIGINAL  PAIRING  OR  MONOGAMOUS 

FAMILY 

[BiBUOOBAPHiCAL  NoTB  III.— The  theory  of  the  pairing  family  is 
not  so  much  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  theory  of  promiscuity 
as  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  perception  that  the  problems  of  society 
can  only  be  solved  by  appealing  to  the  laws  of  human  life  and  organic 
evolution.  Hence  Starcke*s  highly  original  Primitive  Family  (New 
York,  1889),  and  Westermarck's  more  elaborate  and  very  able  treatise 
on  Human  Marriage  (London  and  New  York,  1891),  showing  the  influ- 
ence in  some  passages  of  Starcke*s  acute  reasoning,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  epoch-making.  Important  also  are  Wake's  Marriage  and 
Kinship  (London,  1889)  and  Letourneau*8  V4volution  du  mariage 
(Paris,  1888),  which  is  supplemented  by  his  Sociology  Based  upon 
Ethnology  (London,  1893).  These  writers  have  carried  farther  the  sug- 
gestions of  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  and  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication ;  and  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1879), 
who  had  already  thrown  doubt  upon  the  communistic  theory.  A  similar 
general  conclusion  is  reached  in  the  valuable  monograph  of  Kautsky, 
''Entstehung  der  Ehe  und  Familie,"  in  Kosmos^  XII  (Stuttgart,  1882), 
whose  original  "hetairism"  is  but  ''defective  monogamy;"  and 
PescheFs  Races  of  Man  (London,  1889)  tends  in  the  same  direction. 
Hildebrand  likewise  rejects  the  communistic  theory  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  Das  Problem  einer  allgemeinen  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des 
Bechts  und  der  Sitte  (Graz,  1894) ;  and  this  work  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  his  Recht  und  Sitte  auf  den  verschiedenen  wirthschaft- 
lichen  Kulturstufen  (Jena,  1896).  On  the  other  hand,  Kulischer,  in 
^  Die  geschlechtliche  Zuchtwahl  bei  den  Menschen  in  der  Urzeit,"  in 
ZFE^  VIII,  defends  original  communal  marriage  against  the  views  of 
Darwin.  Of  special  value,  likewise,  for  this  chapter  are  Grosse,  Die 
Formen  der  Familie  (Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1896) ;  which  is  favorably 
examined  by  Cunow,  ''Die  6konomischen  Grundlagen  der  Mutterherr- 
schaf t,**  in  Neue  Zeit,  XVI ;  Keane,  Ethnology  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1896) ; 
idem,  Man:  Past  and  Present  (Cambridge,  1899) ;  Frerichs,  Naturge- 
schichte  des  Menschen  (2d  ed.,  Norden,  1891) ;  Bagehot,  Physics  and 
Politics  (London,  1872) ;  as  are  also  the  works  of  Posada,  Crawley, 
Lang,  and  Hellwald  elsewhere  mentioned. 

For  the  family  among  the  lower  animals  in  addition  to  Letoumeau, 
Hellwald,  and  Westermarck,  consult  Brehm,  Tierleben  (Leipzig  and 
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Vienna,  1891) ;  his  Bird-Life  (London,  1874) ;  Herman  MtQler,  Am  Neste 
(Berlin,  1881) ;  SchflfSe,  Bau  und  Leben  des  aoeialen  K^rpera  (TQbingen, 
1881) ;  Espinas,  Dea  80ci4U8  aninuUea  (2d  ed.,  1878) ;  GrooB,  Die  Spiele 
der  Thiere  (Jena,  1896),  or  the  English  translation  (New  York,  1898) ; 
and  Wagner,  **Die  Kulturzfkchtung  des  Menschen  gegenflber  der  Natur- 
zachtung  im  Tierreich,"  in  Koemoe,  1886, 1.  In  this  connection  read 
also  Houzeau,  Htudea  eur  Us  faculUa  mentalea  dee  animaux  (Mons, 
1872) ;  Vignoli,  Ueber  doe  Fundamentalgesetz  dee  Intelligenz  im  Tier- 
reiche  (Leipzig,  1879) ;  and  Salt,  Animate*  Righte  (New  York,  1894). 

On  the  problems  of  sex  and  kinship  mentioned  in  the  text  see 
Geddes  and  Thompson,  Evolution  of  Sex  (New  York,  n.  d.) ;  Ellis,  Man 
and  Woman  (London,  1896) ;  Finck,  Primitive  Love  (New  York,  1899), 
vigorously  attacking  some  of  Westermarck*s  theories;  his  Romnntic 
Love  and  Personal  Beauty  (London,  1887);  Duboc,  Peychologie  der 
Liebe  (Hannover,  1874) ;  Mantegazza,  Phyeiologie  der  Liebe  (dOth  ed.. 
Berlin,  1897) ;  Klebs,  Verhdltniaa  dee  mdnn.  und  weibl  Oeschlechte  in 
der  Natur  (Jena,  1894) ;  Schroeder,  Dae  Recht  in  der  geschlechtl  Ord- 
nung  (Berlin,  1893);  Thomas,  '*  Relations  of  Sex  to  Primitive  Social 
Control,'*  and  his  *^  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes,"  both  in 
Am.  Journal  of  Sociology^  III  (1898) ;  Sadler,  The  Law  of  Population 
(London,  1830);  Starkweather,  The  Law  of  Sex  (London,  1883); 
Hofacker  and  Notter,  Uber  die  Eigenechaften  ....  welche  eich  auf 
die  Nachkommen  vererben  (TObingen,  1827) ;  Ploes,  Dae  Weib  (Leip- 
zig, 1895) ;  also  his  Ueber  die  dae  Oeechleehteverhdltnisa  der  Kinder 
bedingenden  Uraaehen  (Berlin,  1859);  Schenk,  Einjluaa  auf  daa 
Oeachlechtaverhdltniaa  (3d  ed.,  Magdeburg  and  Vienna,  1898);  the 
brilliant  monograph  of  DQsing,  Die  Begulierung  dea  Oeaehlechtaver' 
hdltniaaea  (Jena,  1884) ;  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin  (2d  ed.,  1887) ; 
Lewkowitsch,  '*Die  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwisterkindem  and  ihre 
Folgen,"  in  ZFE.,  VIII;  and  Mitchell,  *<  Blood-Relationship  in  Mar- 
riage," in  Mem.  of  London  Anth.  Society,  1865,  II,  402  ff. 

Several  important  points  are  treated  in  Tylor's  Early  Hiatory  of 
Mankind  (New  York,  1878) ;  and  in  his  Method  of  Inveatigating  Inati- 
tutiona.  See  also  Kovalevsky,  Tableau  dea  originea  et  de  Vivolution 
de  lafamUle  (Stockholm,  1890) ;  Swinderen,  De  Polygynia  (Groningae, 
1795) ;  and  for  a  curiosity,  read  Premontval,  La  monogamie  (1751).  In 
general,  the  literature  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II  has  been  used, 
and  so  need  not  here  be  described.] 

I.      THB   PROBLEM   OF   PBOMISCUITT 

Thb  researches  of  several  recent  writers,  notably  those  of 
Starcke  and  Westermarck,  confirming  in  part  and  further 
developing  the  earlier  conclusions  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
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have  established  a  probability  that  marriage  or  pairing 
between  one  man  and  one  woman,  though  the  nnion  be  often 
transitory  and  the  rule  frequently  violated,  is  the  typical 
form  of  sexual  union  from  the  infancy  of  the  human  race. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  fully  worked  out ;  but  if  in  the  end 
the  theory  of  original  promiscuity  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  pairing  or  monogamous  family  accepted  as  the  primitive 
social  unit,  it  is  not  because  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  supe- 
riority of  man,  as  compared  with  other  animals,  but  because 
sexual  communism  as  a  primitive  and  general  phase  of  life 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  biological,  economic,  and 
psychological  laws  which  have  determined  the  general  course 
of  organic  evolution.  Strongly  supported  and  highly  prob- 
able as  is  the  pairing  or  monogamic  theory,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  in  the  outset  that  it  is  still  only  a  theory 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  demonstration.  It 
will  hardly  do,  however,  to  set  aside  the  researches  of  its 
adherents  as  being  superficial  and  devoid  of  real  scientific 
method;  for  the  champions  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  primi- 
tive communism  are  nothing  if  not  daring,  and  their  sweep- 
ing generalizations  often  rest  solely  on  comparatively  few 
^'survivals''  of  alleged  conditions  which  are  absolutely  '^ pre- 
historic."* 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  a  uni- 
form primitive  state.  "So  long  as  we  are  within  the  sphere 
of  experience,"  says  Starcke,  ''we  cannot  begin  by  assuming 
that  there  was  at  any  time  only  a  single  human  community. 
Experience  begins  with  a  pluraUty  of  communities,  and  the 
single  community  of  which  we  are  in  search  must  be  found 
on  the  indeterminate  boundary  between  man  and  animala"' 

1  Amon^r  the  great  liring  inrestigatora  in  this  field  no  one,  perhaps,  has  sinned 
more  frequently  in  making  hazardous  generalisations  than  Kohlbs,  who  is  particu- 
larly harsh  in  his  criticism  of  Westermarck,  Curr,  and  other  adyersaries.  See,  for 
example,  his  Zur  UrgeKhichte  der  Ehe^  2  ff.,  150  £f. 

s  Primitive  Family^  7, 8. 
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Indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  if  we  are  ever  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  earliest  forms  of  hnman  marriage  and 
the  human  family,  we  must  begin  by  studying  the  family 
and  marriage  as  they  exist  among  other  and  less  advanced 
members  of  the  animal  world/  Biology,  declares  Letoumeau, 
is  the  starting-point  of  sociology.'  In  this  view  Starcke  co- 
incides, *'We  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  social  life  of 
man  as  a  recent  form.  Not  only  do  the  same  psychical 
forces  which  influence  gregarious  man  also  influence  the 
gregarious  animal ;  probability  also  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
primitive  communities  of  mankind  are  derived  from  those  of 
animals.  Since  man  in  so  many  respects  only  goes  on  to 
develop  the  previous  achievements  of  animal  experience,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  made  use  of  the  social  experience 
of  animals  as  the  firm  foundation  of  his  higher  advance- 
ment.^' Besides,  "there  are  human  communities  which  are 
far  less  firmly  established  than  those  of  animals ;"  and  '4t 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  social  faculty  is  positive  in 
animals  and  negative  in  man,''  for  man  is  ''less  subservient 
to  instinct."*  "If  we  want  to  find  out  the  origin  of  marriage," 
says  Westermarck,  "we  have  to  strike  into  another  path,  the 
only  one  which  can  lead  to  the  truth,  but  a  path  which  is 
open  to  him  alone  who  regards  organic  nature  as  one  con- 
tinued chain,  the  last  and  most  perfect  link  of  which  is  man. 
For  we  can  no  more  stop  within  the  limits  of  our  own  species, 
when  trying  to  find  the  root  of  our  psychical  and  social 
life,  than  we  can  understand  the  physical  condition  of  the 
human  race  without  taking  into  consideration  that  of  the 
lower  animals."* 

1  See  LBTOUBiniAu,  VivoluUon  du  marioffe^  chap,  ii,  on  "  Le  maria«e  et  la 
famille  ches  les  animanx;"  and  his  Sociologyt  S27-80, 880-82. 

^VivoUUion  du  mariage^  chap.  i. 

sStabcxs,  op.  eit,  8, 9. 

*  Human  Marriage,  9.    See  also  i6ui.,  ehap.  iii,  on  the  "Antiquity  of  Human 
Marriage.** 
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Accordingly  three  principal  argnments  against  the  exist- 
ence at  any  time  of  a  general  state  of  promiscuity  have  been 
advanced : 

First  is  the  so-called  zoological  argnment,  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  sexual  habits  and  institutions  of  animals 
with  those  of  the  lowest  races  of  men.  In  the  outset  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  physical  differentiation  of  the 
sexes  is  itself  a  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  This 
important  fact  is  made  the  starting-point  of  the  argument  by 
which  Hellwald^  finds  the  elements  of  the  human  mother- 
group  and  of  mother-right  in  earlier  animal  experiences. 
Among  the  lowest  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is 
no  individual  distinction  of  sex.  That  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  the  ^'artistically  constructed  organism,  in  order 
to  sustain  itself  in  the  process  of  evolution,  is  called  upon  to 
perform  a  wider  series  of  functions.^'  Thus  ''when  an  ani- 
mal is  forced  to  greater  exertion,  when  it  must  work  in  order 
to  exist,  when  unresistingly  it  can  no  longer  suffer  the 
stream  of  events  to  press  upon  it,  but  withstands  it  and 
seeks  in  it  to  follow  its  own  course,  then  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  appears,  and,  indeed,  as  a  division  of  labor  created 
by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  developing  species."  With 
further  evolution,  male  and  female  characteristics  become 
more  pronounced,  in  response  to  the  special  functions  which 
each  sex  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  same  process  con- 
tinues in  the  case  of  man.  To  see  in  him  anything  other 
than  the  "highest  and  foremost  representative  of  the  animal 
world,  one  must  be  drunk  with  metaphysical  nectar,  and 
nothing  is  better  fitted  than  comparative  physiology  to 
humble  one's  pride  in  this  regard.''  For  man's  entire 
physical  organization  is  "homologous  to  that  of  the  higher 
species  of  animals."  Accordingly,  the  lower  a  group  of 
men  stands  on  the  ladder  of  culture,  the  less  marked  is  the 

1  Die  menteh,  Familie^  4  ff. 
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''bodily  differentiation  of  the  sexes/'  Among  varioas  back- 
ward peoples  there  is  relatively  slight  difference  in  outward 
appearance  between  the  men  and  the  women.'  The  growth 
of  sexual  variation  in  physical  structure  keeps  pace  exactly 
with  progress  in  civilization.  This  progress  depends  mainly 
on  two  original  forces.  Of  these  ''without  doubt  the 
mightiest  is  hunger/'  the  need  of  nourishment.  For  every- 
where on  earth  the  "first  thought  and  striving^'  of  living 
beings  is  the  "stilling  of  hunger.^'  Next  to  the  struggle 
for  food,  the  sexual  and  pairing  impulse  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  society.  The  former  influence,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  is  the  more  constant  and  the  more 
imperative.  The  latter  grows  and  becomes  more  acute  with 
increase  in  refinement  and  the  consequent  development  of 
the  nervous  system.'  It  follows  that  in  the  origin  of  social 
institutions  the  erotic  or  pairing  impulse,  however  impor- 
tant, is  a  less  cogent  genetic  force  than  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  a  food  supply. 

The  lives  of  the  lower  animals  reveal  a  great  variety  of 
sexual  relations.  The  lowest  form,  and  perhaps  the  most 
frequent,  is  that  of  unlimited  promiscuity.*  Among  the 
invertebrates  the  preservation  of  the  young  is  left  almost 
wholly  to  chance.  The  duties  of  the  parents  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  functions  of  reproduction.     "In  the  lowest 

1  Among  the  aborigines  of  New  Britain,  according  to  Powsll,  Unter  den  Kan- 
nibalen  von  Neubritanmen,  128;  and  among  tlie  Lacondoa  Indians  of  Central 
America,  according  to  Chaknat,  Lcb  ancienneg  ville$  du  noweau  tifumde^  890. 
**  Negro  women  of  nnmixed  blood  seldom  have  yolnptnous  figures,  and  in  anatomical 
structure  they  resemble  the  men  in  a  remarkable  way,  so  that  seen  from  a  distance 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  The  same  is  true  for  a  whole  series 
of  low  races.**—  Hbllwau),  op.  ciU,  6. 

3  "  Bedenken  wir  die  rielen  Mittel,  die  gerade  die  Ciyilisation  hienra  bietet«  so 
dfirfte  dem  befremdenden  Urteile  nicht  mehr  su  widersprechen  sein,  dass  bei  wirk- 
lichen  NaturrOlkem  und  unter  normalen  sozialen  VerhAltnissen  der  erotische  Antrieb 
ein  beschrftnkterer  sei,  als  auf  hOheren  Stufen  der  Ciyilisation."— Lippebt,  Getchichte 
der  Familie,  29, 80.  Among  the  highly  cirilised  of  our  own  times  the  nervous  system 
is  rery  greatly  developed,  and  therewith  the  capacity  for  sexual  pleasure  is  propor- 
tionately increased ;  see  Hsllwax^d,  ctp.  ctt,  U  fl.,  128,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

s/Z»td.,22. 
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classes  of  vertebrata,  parental  care  is  likewise  almost  unheard 
of.''  It  '^rarely  happens  that  both  parents  jointly  take  care 
of  their  progeny."*  But  the  chelonia,  or  tortoise  group,  are 
"known  to  live  in  pairs;"  and  here  we  reach,  among  ani- 
mals, the  first  trace  of  the  family,  properly  so  called.  "The 
chelonia  form,  with  regard  to  their  domestic  habits,  a  transi- 
tion to  the  birds,  as  they  do  also  from  a  zoological  and,  par- 
ticularly, from  an  embryological  point  of  view."  Who  that 
has  experienced  the  keen  delight  afforded  by  watching  the 
domestic  habits  of  birds,  from  the  building  of  the  nest  to 
the  teaching  of  the  young  to  make  the  first  wavering  trial 
of  its  wings,  cannot  bear  witness  to  the  high  development 
of  marriage  and  the  family  among  them?  The  great  work 
of  Brehm  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  their  human-like 
social  life.'  "Parental  affection,"  summarizes  Westermarck, 
"has  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  development,  not  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  but  also  on  the  father's.  Male  and 
female  help  each  other  to  build  the  nest,  the  former  gen- 
erally bringing  the  materials,  the  latter  doing  the  work.  In 
fulfilling  the  numberless  duties  of  the  breeding  season  both 
birds  take  a  share.  Incubation  rests  principally  with  the 
mother,  but  the  father,  as  a  rule,  helps  his  companion,  taking 
her  place  when  she  wants  to  leave  the  nest  for  a  moment,  or 
providing  her  with  food  and  protecting  her  from  every 
danger.  Finally,  when  the  duties  of  the  breeding  season 
are  over,  and  the  result  desired  is  obtained,  a  period  with 
new  duties  commences.  During  the  first  few  days  after 
hatching,  most  birds  rarely  leave  their  young  for  long,  and 
then  only  to  procure  food  for  themselves  and  their  family. 
In  cases  of  great  danger,  both  parents  bravely  defend  their 
ofbpring.     As  soon  as  the  first  period  of  helplessness  is  over, 

1  Wbstebicabok,  op.  cit.t  9  ff. 

sBbbhm,  Tierleben:  AUgemeine  Kunde  de$  TierrdehM  (10  rols.,  Leipzig  and 
Vionna,  1891).  Vols.  IV-VI  are  deroted  to  birds.  See  also  his  Bird-Life  (London, 
1874). 
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and  the  young  have  grown  somewhat,  they  are  carefully 
taught  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  so  doing  that  they  leave  the  nest  and 
the  parents.^' '  The  bird  family  is  usually  monogamic,  and 
the  marriage  is  lasting.  Birds  are  generally  faithful  to  the 
marriage  vow;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  females.' 
''With  the  exception  of  those,  belonging  to  the  gallinaceous 
family,  when  pairing,"  they  do  so  "once  for  all  till  either 
one  or  the  other  dies.'  And  Dr.  Brehm  is  so  filled  with 
admiration  for  their  exemplary  family  life  that  he  enthusi- 
astically declares  that  'real  genuine  marriage  can  only  be 
found  among  the  birds.'''* 

With  the  lower  mammals  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  gen- 
erally of  short  duration,  often  only  for  a  single  birth,  though 
in  several  species  the  parents  remain  together  even  after 

1  Wbbtbrmabox,  op.  cit,,  11 ;  tf,  Bbbhm,  op,  ciU,  IV,  19  fl.,  patnm;  and  Herman 
Mt)Zii«EB*8  Am  NetUt  which  Brehm  has  used. 

s  Dabwxn,  AnimaU  and  PlaiUt  under  DometticcMon^  n,  81,  speaks  of  pigeons  as 
beinff  "  true  to  their  weddin9*yow.'*  On  polygyny  and  monogamy  among  animals 
see  idem^  DeaeenJt  of  Jfan,  216  ff.  ^  Many  mammals  and  some  few  birds  are  polyg* 
amons,  but  with  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  I  have  found  no  evidence  of 
this  habit.  The  intelleotnal  powers  of  snoh  animals  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  to 
lead  them  to  collect  and  guard  a  harem  of  females"  (216,  HI),  Birds  sometimes 
lose  the  pairing  *' instinct"  under  domestication  (220).  Eegarding  the  "marital 
Tirtue  *'  of  birds,  see  Hbi«i<waijD,  op,  dt,,  30. 

'"Abweichend  ron  anderen  Tieren  leben  die  meisten  VOgel  in  geschlossener 
Ehe  auf  Lebenszeit  und  nur  wenige  Ton  ihnen,  gleich  den  Sftugetieren,  in  Viel  weiberei 
Oder  richtiger  Vielehigkeit,  da  eine  Vielweiberei  einaig  und  allein  bei  den  Straussen 
stattanflnden  scheint.  Das  P&rchen,  welches  sich  einmal  rereinigte,  hAlt  w&hrend 
des  gansen  Lebens  treuinnig  ausammen,  und  nur  ausnahmsweise  geschiet  es,  dass 
einer  der  (fatten  die  Oesetae  einer  geschlossenen  Ehe  missachtet.*'  But  since  there 
are  more  males  than  females,  the  husband  often  has  to  fight  for  the  retention  of  his 
wif^,  though  in  exceptional  cases  she  aids  him  in  repelling  the  aggressor.  The  wife 
is  sometimes  too  ready  to  follow  the  rictor,  and  in  some  cases  the  widow  is  very 
easily  consoled.  **  VCgel,  deren  ICannchen  getOtet  wurde,  waren  schon  eine  halbe 
Stunde  spAter  wieder  Terehelicht;  der  sweite  (Sespons  wurde  ebenfalls  ein  Opfer 
seiner  Feinde :  und  dieeelben  Weibchen  nahmen  ohne  Bedenken  flugs  einen  dritten 
(fatten  an.  Die  liftnnchen  legen  gewOhnlich  riel  tief ere  Trauer  um  den  Verlust  ihrer 
Oattin  an  den  Tag,  wahracheinlich  aber  nur  well  es  ihnen  ungleich  schwerer  wird 
als  den  Weibchen,  wieder  einen  Ehegenossen  su  erwerben.**—  Bsbhm,  op,  cit,  IV, 
20, 21.  For  very  interesting  examples  of  marriage  and  the  family  among  birds,  see 
HxLLWALD,  op.  etf.,  26  ff.,  38 ;  and  compare  Wuitdt,  Menachen  und  TMerseele,  448  fl. ; 
and  EspiMAS,  Des  socUU*  animaiea,  417  fl.,  430. 

«Bbbhm,  Bird-Life,  824;  Wbbtsbmabck,  op.  ctt.,  11,  482,  502. 
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the  arrival  of  the  young.  But  among  the  higher  members 
examples  of  monogamic  marriage  are  not  infrequent,  such 
being  the  case  with  animals  of  prey.^  As  a  rule,  the  quad- 
rumana  live  in  pairs.  (Gorillas,  however,  are  said  sometimes 
to  be  polygynous.  *^ According  to  Dr.  Savage,  they  live  in 
bands,  and  all  his  informants  agree  in  the  assertion  that  but 
one  adult  male  is  seen  in  every  band." '  But  monogamy  is 
perhaps  most  common.  M.  du  Chaillu  declares  that  he 
found  '*  almost  always  one  male  with  one  female,  though 
sometimes  the  old  male  wanders  companionless." '  The 
orang-utan  and  the  chimpanzee,  like  the  gorilla,  also  live  in 
familiea*  Of  a  truth,  promiscuity  is  far  from  universal  in 
the  pre-human  stage. 

Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
argument  based  upon  the  sexual  relations  of  the  lower 
animals.  But  it  will  not  do  with  Kohler  and  Lippert  to 
set  it  aside  as  entirely  irrelevant'  Upon  the  precedents 
afforded  by  ''anthropomorphic"  species  in  particular,  as 
Hellwald  justly  insists,  no  "slight  weight  should  be  placed ;'' 
for  these  are  ''not  merely  the  highest  organized  animals, 
but  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  animal  rela- 
tives of  man."  *  Indeed,  the  transition  from  the  family  as 
it  exists  among  the  quadrumana  to  that  of  the  least- 
developed  races  of  man  is  not  abrupt,  although  the  lowest 
examples  of  mankind  yet  observed  are  advanced  beyond  the 
supposed  primitive  human  stage.     The  broad  characteristics 

1  Hbllwald,  op.  cit,  25, 26. 

9  DacripUon  of  Troglodiftm  GortKo,  9  ff. ;  Wbbtbbmasck,  op,  cit.,  13. 

t  Do  Chaillu,  KxploraHon»  and  AdvetUurm  in  Eqtwtiorial  Africa^  848 ;  Wbbthe- 
MABOK,  op.  eit.,  14.    But  see  Hbllwald,  op.  eit.,  28. 

4  Of.  Dabwzn,  Dotoent  <{f  Jfom,  106, 217  ff.,  660,  SBl,  who  is  eantioos  in  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  role  among  the  qaadmmana.  Kautskt,  **Snt8tehanff  der  Bhe  and 
Familie,"  Zotmot,  Xn,  196  ff.,  gires  some  interesting  illustrations  of  marriage  among 
animals ;  and  see  Ebpotab,  op.  cit^  444  ff. ;  Atxinbon,  PrinuU  Law,  219-25. 

B  KOHLBB,  Zur  UrifeBchiehte  der  JE2^  6, 7 ;  Lzpfsbt,  K^MurgoKhiehJU^  1, 12,  78. 

6HBLLWALD,  op.  ctL,  25, 27. 
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of  the  one  are  the  characteriBtics  of  the  other.  The  **rela- 
tions  of  the  sexes  are,  as  a  role,  of  a  more  or  less  durable 
character."  There  is  conjugal  affection.  The  immediate 
care  of  the  children  belongs  to  the  mother.  ''Among 
mammals  as  well  as  birds,"  declares  Elspinas,  ''maternal 
love  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  family."  ^  The  father  is  the 
protector  and  provider,  although  paternal  love  is  more 
slowly  developed.  Like  the  male  among  the  lower  animals, 
savage  or  barbarous  man  may  be  "rather  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children,  ....  but  the  simplest 
paternal  duties  are,  nevertheless,  universally  recognized.  If 
he  does  nothing  else,  the  father  builds  the  habitation,  and 
employs  himself  in  the  chase  and  in  war." ' 

But  the  argument  for  the  pre-human  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments of  marriage  and  the  family  does  not  rest  merely  upon 
precedents  of  sexual  habits.  It  is  based  rather  upon  the 
entire  experience  of  animals  in  the  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. That  struggle,  as  Hellwald  suggests,  forced  upon 
them  primarily  the  problem  of  food-supply,  the  need  of  a 
sort  of  economic  co-operation,  more  lasting  in  its  results 
than  the  pairing  instinct.  It  is  the  entire  social,  mental, 
and  moral  product  of  animal  experience,  of  living  together, 
so  well  described  among  others  by  Espinas,  SchAfBe,  G-roos, 
and  Wundt,  which  man  in  some  measure  inherited  as  a  rich 
legacy  from  his  humbler  predecessor.'  Accordingly  Wester- 
marck  believes  that  marriage  was  probably  "transmitted  to 

1  Qp.  ott,  444 ;  €/.  Hbli*wai<d,  op,  eit.,  40-42. 

sWbbtbbkabck,  op,  cU,^  14-19.  Hildbbsamd,  U^ber  doc  Problem  Hner  aUoo- 
meinen  EiUwickluno$ffe»chiehte,  23  fl.,  maintainB  the  ezlBtenoe  of  monogamy  in  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  first  ooltare-stace,  that  of  the  chase.  A  similar  result  is  reached 
by  If  ucKE,  Horde  und  FanUlic,  fi9  ff .,  pa»9im :  Kautskt.  op,  eit.,  190  S. ;  Qbobsb,  Die 
F^ormen  der  Families  as  above  summarised. 

'For  the  social  systems  among  animals*  even  insects,  see  SohItflb,  Bam  und 
Leben  de»  ttoeiaien  KCrpen^  20  ff . ;  Wumdt,  MenMchen  tend  Tienede^  800  ff.,  447  ff . ; 
Oboos,  apUHe  der  Thiere,  147  ff.,  182  ff.,  280  ff. ;  and  especially  Espinas,  op,  cit,^  2ffl  ff., 
274  ff. ,  458  ff .,  548  ff .  Compare  Hottzbau,  Atude  9ur  leB/aeuUie  menialeB  dee  wnimoMx  ; 
and  the  other  authors  on  this  subject  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  m. 
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man  from  some  ape-like  ancestor,  and  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  did  not  occur  in  the  hnman  race."  *  With 
Starcke,  and  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  Hellwald  already 
quoted,  he  holds  that  marriage  and  the  family  cannot  rest 
apon  the  sexual  impulse  alone.  This  is  too  transitory. 
Among  animals  it  is  obvious  that  ^4t  cannot  be  the  sexual 
instinct  that  keeps  male  and  female  together  for  months 
and  years,"  for  the  ''generative  power  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  season ;"  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  among 
men  a  pairing  season  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  Thus  the 
''wild  Indians  of  California,  belonging  to  the  lowest  races 
on  earth,"  are  said  to  "have  their  rutting  seasons  as  regu- 
larly as  have  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  or  any  other 
animals." '  According  to  Powers,  the  California  Kabinapek 
"are  extremely  sensual.  In  the  spring  when  the  wild  clover 
is  lush  and  full  of  blossoms  and  they  are  eating  it  to  a  satiety 
after  the  famine  of  winter,  they  become  amorous.  This  sea- 
son, therefore,  is  a  literal  Saint  Valentine's  Day  with  them, 
as  with  the  natural  beasts  and  birds  of  the  forest." '  The 
Tasmanians,  the  Australian  Watch-an-dies,  and  various  other 
peoples  appear  to  show  evidences  of  the  same  habit.*  Vignoli 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  "The  family  union  in  which 
man  originally  finds  himself  is  not  an  essentially  human  but 
likewise  an  animal  fact,  since  that  mode  of  common  social 
life  is  found  with  the  greater  part  of  animals  and  always 

iQp.  eitt  20;  </.  KBAin,  Ethnologpt  9,  taking  the  same  view. 

S  SOBOOZiOBAJT,  Indian  Tribet,  IV,  284. 

tPownui,  Tribm  qf  OtMHfomia^  906.  Sindlararicleiioe  is  fnndahed  byCorhnsier: 
*'  For  two  jean  in  soooessicm  I  obaerred  that  in  Aa^oBt  and  September  the  women 
solieited  the  attentions  of  the  men,  and  an  nnnsnal  nnmber  of  eonples  were  seen 
with  their  heads  hidden  in  a  blanket  oaressinir  each  other.  The  majority  of  the 
children  were  bom  in  the  spring.**—**  The  Apache-Yomas  and  Apaohe-MojaTea,'*  Am, 
^tifi^KaHam  Vm,  SSOl 

«  Wbbtbbxabok,  op,  ett,  20, 24-88,  eites  the  literature.  On  the  pairing  seasons 
among  men  and  animals,  see  also  HsLLWAiiD,  op.  cit^  127  fl. ;  Kulibchsb,  in  ZFK,^ 
Vm,  140  £f . ;  and  MucKX,  op,  ctt,  87  ft.  The  pairing  season  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  natural  selection,  a  device  of  nature  to  make  sure  that  the  young  shall  be  bom  at 
a  time  most  f arorable  to  their  sustenance  and  suryivaL 
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among  the  higher.  It  is  the  necessity  of  rearing  the  jonng 
which  nnites  the  parents  and  gives  them  a  common  life  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period;  indeed  in  some  species  this 
marriage  of  love  and  care  continues  throughout  their  whole 
existence.  Hence  the  fact  of  family  sociality  is  not  an 
exclusive  product  of  humanity,  but  of  the  universal  laws  of 
the  whole  animal  life  upon  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  asserted 
that  in  man  affection  between  the  sexes  and  toward  their 
offspring  ....  is  more  active,  more  intense,  and  more  last- 
ing; for  it  manifests  itself  with  equal  strength  and  sometime 
with  equal  duration  between  animals  and  toward  their  young. 
Thus  man  loves,  cohabits,  and  lives  socially  in  a  primitive 
family  community  only  because  he  is  an  animal  and  more- 
over an  animal  higher  in  the  organic  series.  So  the  fact  of 
the  family  is  consummated  according  to  the  necessity  of 
cosmic  kws  governing  a  great  part  of  the  reproductive  and 
social  activity  of  the  animal  kingdom.''  * 

According  to  Starcke,  ''we  are  in  some  respects  disposed 
to  underestimate  the  great  influence  which  sexual  matters 
exert  on  all  the  concerns  of  social  life,  and  the  attempt  is 
sometimes  made  to  sever  it  from  moral  life,  as  a  matter  of 
which  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the  practical  existence, 
although,  from  the  ideal  point  of  view,  it  ought  not  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  influence  on  primitive  communities 
has  been  greatly  overrated."  The  sexual  instinct,  however 
powerful,  is  "devoid  of  the  conditions  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  leading  tendencies  in  which  man's  struggle  for  exist- 
ence must  be  fought  out"  Hence  primitive  marriage  does 
not  rest  upon  the  tender  sentiment  which  we  call  love,^  but 
''as  hard  and  dry  as  private  life  itself,"  it  has  its  "origin  in 
the  most  concrete  and  prosaic  requirements."     The  "com- 

iViONOLZ,  UeberdUu  FundamerUakfeteU  de»  InteUigetus  im  Thierreiche:  trans- 
lated from  Hbli^wajld,  Die  men§ch.  FamiUe^  42. 

aComparo  the  interesting  ohapter  of  Hkllwau>,  "  Kuss  nnd  Liebe/*  op.  ctt, 
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mon  hoosehold,"  he  continues,  ''in  which  each  had  a  given 
work  to  do,  and  the  common  interest  of  obtaining  and  rear- 
ing children  were  the  foundations  upon  which  marriage  was 
originally  bnilt."  *  Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  mar- 
riage appears  to  be  a  kind  of  contractual  relation  from  the 
beginning.'  The  conclusions  of  Westermarck  on  this  point 
are  in  substantial  harmony  with  those  of  Starcke:  ''The  pro- 
longed union  of  the  sexes  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  parental  duties.  ....  The  tie  which  joins  male  and 
female  is  an  instinct  developed  through  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  natural  selection.^'  This  instinct  as  well  as  parental 
affection  are  "thus  useful  mental  dispositions  which,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  acquired  through  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. ''  So  he  concludes  that  "it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  that  male  and  female  continue  to  live  together.  Mar- 
riage is  therefore  rooted  in  family,  rather  than  family  in 
marriage.'^'  Hence  it  is  that  among  many  peoples  "true 
conjugal  life  does  not  begin  before  a  child  is  bom;''  and 
there  are  other  races  who  "consider  that  the  birth  of  a  child 
out  of  wedlock  makes  it  obligatory  for  the  parents  to  marry.''* 

1  PrimiUve  Family^  241, 242, 268,  and  the  whole  of  ohap.  ▼!!,  of  the  aeoond  diHsioii 
of  the  work,  in  which  he  giTes  the  results  of  the  researches  comprised  in  the  preoed- 
hag  chapters.  Qf,  Dasoun,  MuUerrecht  und  Vaterreeht,  17, 18,  who  favors  Starcke's 
▼iew  as  against  Hbli<wai<d,  op,  ciL,  457;  also  Lzppbbt,  Oetehichte  der  FamiUe^  US, 
who  takes  a  similar  position. 

2  "  The  family  is  therefore  distinguished  from  the  family  group  and  the  clan  as 
a  group  of  kinsfolk  established  by  contract,  and  only  in  a  subsidiary  sense  by  the  tie 
of  Uood  between  parents  and  children.*'— Qp.  ett.,  IS.  With  Staroke*s  Hew  compare 
that  of  Posada,  who  uses  the  suggestiye  word  tymbiote  (conoivencia)  to  express  the 
totality  of  influences  concerned  in  the  origin  of  society.  He  says:  "Snsomme, 
d*apr6s  tout  oe  qui  yient  d'etre  dit,  la  soci6t6  humaine  ne  pent  pas  6tre  considdrde 
eomme  ayant  eu  la  famiUe  pour  origine.  A  la  force  inttinetive  du  sang,  au  fait 
nftoeasaire  et  primitif  de  Funion  sexuelle,  il  faut  ajouter  et  combiner  la  BytnMote, 
qui  tend  it  dcTcnir  territoriale,  et  rteulte  du  besoin  fondamental  de  lai  conaerration: 
elle  implique  la  cooperation  uniyerselle  et  la  vie  de  relation,  ddterminte  par  le 
plaisir,  par  la  sympathie,  par  la  n6oessit6  de  faire  face  aux  exigences  d'autres 
hommes;  elle  implique  aussi  la  cooperation  uniTcrselle,  non  plus  de  mari  it  femme, 
ni  de  pftre  it  flis,  mais  d*homme  it  homme."— lionet  modemef ,  99, 100, 96, 81  ff .,  paatim, 

s  Wbstsbxabck,  op,  eit,  20-22. 

^Jbid,,  22  ff.,  379,  585.  On  these  customs,  often  taken  as  evidences  of  former 
promiscuity,  compare  Lippbbt,  Omehiehte  der  Familie,  S,  7;  and  the  examples  in 
rrB.,Y,85S;XI,196,186. 
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As  a  result  of  the  first  argament,  then,  marriage  appears 
as  a  fimdamental  institution,  whose  beginnings  are  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  human  history.  But  there  is  need  of  a  new 
definition,  one  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
science.  For  most  existing  definitions  are  of  a  '*  merely 
juridical  or  ethical  nature,  comprehending  either  what  is 
required  to  make  the  union  legal,  or  what,  in  the  eye  of  an 
idealist,  the  union  ought  to  be."  Hence  Westermarck 
defines  marriage,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  "more 
or  less  durable  connection  between  male  and  female,  lasting 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  propagation  till  after  the  birth  of 
oflPspring;"  and  Staroke,  in  Uke  spirit,  declares  that  mar- 
riage  in  the  widest  sense  is  ''only  a  connection  between  man 
and  woman  which  is  of  more  than  momentary  duration,  and 
as  long  as  it  endures  they  seek  for  subsistence  in  common." ' 

The  second  or  physiological  argument  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence,  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  that  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  ''tends 
nowadays  to  a  pathological  condition  very  unfavorable  to 
fecundity;  and  infecundity,  amid  perpetually  belligerent 
savages,  implies  weakness  and  ultimate  destruction."'  Thus 
Dr.  Carpenter,  "who  visited  the  West  Indies  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  well  remembers  the  efforts  of  the 
planters  to  form  the  negroes  into  families,  as  the  promiscuity 
into  which  they  were  liable  to  fall  produced  infertility,  and 

1  Wbstskicabck,  op,  e<t,  19,  20;  Stabokb,  qp,  eit,^  18.  Fbisdeiohb,  "Familien- 
stnfen  tmd  Eheformen,"  ZVR,^  X,  253-58,  aooepts  Staioke^s  oonoepticm  of  marriage, 
\mt  finds  his  definition  inadequate.  He  offers  the  following :  "  Eine  Ton  der  Bechts- 
ordnnng  anerkannte  tmd  privilegirte  Vereinigong  gesohlechtsdiflerenter  Personen, 
entweder  snr  Ffthmng  eines  gemeinsamen  Hansstandes  nnd  mm  QeschleohtsTerkehr, 
odor  cam  aossehliesslichen  GesohlechtSTerkehr."  Qf,  Hbdslbb,  InttitvtUmen^  II, 
271-76,  on  the  distinction  between  FamiUe  and  Sippe,  "  Die  Familie  des  Rechtes," 
he  says,  "ist  nicht  ein  Verband  von  Blatsrerwandten  sondem  eine  Gemeinschaft  der 
Hansgenossen;**  but  the  Sippe  (gent)  is  based  on  blood-relationship  (271).  He 
combats  the  yiew  of  Boanr,  Der  Begriff  der  SchtoertmaQen^  §  5.  Hellwald,  as  already 
seen,  prefers  the  term  "mother-gronp"  for  the  so-called  primitive  family;  and  does 
not  find  marriage  proper  until  the  stage  of  property  and  full  "mother-right**  is 
reached ;  see  chap.  ii. 

>  Early  Law  and  Oustom,  204, 206;  qf.  also  Wbstbbmabos,  op,  cit.,  111^17. 
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fertility  had  become  important  to  the  slave-owner  through 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade.''^  Again  ^4t  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  prostitutes  very  seldom  have  children,  while, 
according  to  Dr.  Roubaud,  those  of  them  who  marry  young 
easily  become  mothers."'  Furthermore,  as  Westermarck 
urges,  ''in  a  community  where  all  the  women  equally 
belonged  to  all  the  men,  the  younger  and  prettier  ones 
would  of  course  be  most  sought  after,  and  take  up  a  position 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  prostitutes  of  modem  society.'" 
Nor  is  the  objection,  that  ''the  practice  of  polyandry  prevails 
among  several  peoples  without  any  evil  results  as  regards 
fecundity  being  heard  of,"  insuperable.  For  "polyandry 
scarcely  ever  impUes  continued  promiscuous  intercourse  of 
many  men  with  one  woman;"  and  where  it  exists  the  rela- 
tions of  the  woman  with  her  husbands  is  often  so  regulated 
as  to  make  the  union  practically  monogamous.*  In  this  con- 
nection also  should  be  considered  the  infertility  and  other 
evils  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  near  kindred.^  For 
in  a  state  of  piomiflcmty  such  unionfl  must  have  been  very 
frequent;  and  at  one  stage  of  social  development,  if  the 
theory  of  Morgan  were  to  be  accepted,  they  must  have  con- 
stituted the  general  rule. 

According  to  Westermarck,  the  strongest  objection  to 
ancient  promiscuity  "is  derived  from  the  psychical  nature 
of  man  and  other  animals."*     The  third  or  psychological 

1  Sariy  Law  and  Outiom,  204, 20S,  note. 

sWbstbbmabok,  op.eU.^  115;  Mamtboazsa,  Die  Hygiaum  dtr  LUbe^  406;  €f, 
Mazms,  op,  eitt  204. 

•  Qp.eit,  lis. 

4  Ibid,,  115-17.  Thus  in  Tibet  bat  one  of  the  hnabanda  was  nsoally  at  home ;  and 
among  the  Todas  betrothals  aze  made  with  the  condition  that  each  of  the  husbands 
should  Uto  with  the  wife  a  month  hf  turns :  i5td.,  110. 

»See  the  elaborate  InTestigatioa  of  Wmtbbmabos,  op,  ctt.,  chaps.  xIt,  xt, 
espeeiaUyS84ff. 

•  Ibid,,  117-88, 485, 581.  With  this  iMtssage  should  be  read  his  extremely  interest- 
ing ehapters  on  the  '*  Courtship  of  Man,"  the  "  Means  of  Attraction,"  '*  Liberty  of 
Choice,"  *' Sexual  Selection  among  Animals,"  "Sexual  Selection  of  Man;  Typical 
Beauty,"  and  the ''  Law  of  SimUarity.** 
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argument  therefore  alleges  the  universal  prevalence  of  sex- 
ual jealousy  among  the  races  of  men.^  Darwin  declares  that 
this  passion  is  found  among  all  male  quadrupeds  with  which 
he  is  acquainted ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  '^looking  far  enough  back  in  the  stream  of  time,  and 
judging  from  the  social  habits  of  man  as  he  now  exists,  the 
most  probable  view  is  that  he  aboriginally  lived  in  small 
communities,  each  with  a  single  wife,  or  if  powerful  with 
several,  whom  he  jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.^^' 
That  jealousy  is  unknown  among  ^'almost  all  uncivilized 
peoples"  is,  indeed,  asserted  by  many  adherents  of  the  horde 
theory.'  But  a  mass  of  evidence  relating  to  savage  and  bar- 
barous races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  shows  that  such  asser- 
tions are  without  foundation.  In  many  tribes  the  suspected 
wife  is  exposed  to  the  vengeful  fury  of  the  jealous  husband. 
For  example,  among  the  California  Indians,  according  to 
Powers,  ''if  a  married  woman  is  seen  even  walking  in  the 
forest  with  another  man  than  her  husband  she  is  chastised 
by  him;"  and  ''a  repetition  of  the  offense  is  generally  pun- 
ished with  speedy  death." ^  So  ''among  the  Creek  'it  was 
formerly  reckoned  adultery,  if  a  man  took  a  pitcher  of  water 
off  a  married  woman's  head  and  drank  of  it.' "  ^  Women,  we  are 
told,  are  held  in  little  esteem  among  the  Innuit  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador;  yet  "the  men  are  very  jealous,"  and  death  is 
often  the  penalty  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  spouse.* 

1  FzNOX,  PrinUtive  Love,  87  ff.,  critioiMs  Westermaiok's  yiew,  XMreaentinir  a  mass 
of  f  aetfl  to  piOT«  the  absence  of  tme  iealonsy  among  low  races. 

s  Descent  of  Many  581 ;  </.  Wxstebmabok,  117 ;  and  Kautbxt,  194  ff .  On  Jealonsj 
among  animals,  see  Hsllwald,  Die  mciucii.  Fa.vxH&ey  28, 37. 

s  Lb  Bon,  Vhomme  et  lea  aocUUBy  U,  298;  Wbbtkbmasck,  op,  cU,^  117 ;  €f,  OZRAVD- 
TeuijON,  Originea  du  mariage^  71. 

4  TrtbeB  of  CcUifonUa,  412. 

bAdaib,  Hutory  of  the  American  Jmfkmf,  148;  Wbstbucabok,  op,  eit.,  119. 
Of,  Kt.kwm,  KuUuroetchiehte,  n,  80,  who  finds  eyidence  in  both  Americas  of  male 
jealonsy  among  the  natiyes. 

>"Althongfa  the  men  are  yery  jealous  of  the  fayors  of  their  wiyes,  and  inoonti' 
nenoe  on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less  seyerely  punished,  the 
male  offender,  if  notoriously  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  forbidden  fayors,  is 
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Magalhaee,  who  visited  "more  than  a  hundred  villages" 
among  "thirty  tribes"  of  Brazilian  natives,  some  of  them 
"already  half  civilized  and  others  still  entirely  free  from 
any  participation  in  our  institutions,  ideas,  and  pre-conceived 
notions,"  records  as  a  result  of  his  observations  that  "there 
exists  in  the  Indian  family  all  grades  from  institutions  strict 
to  a  degree  exceeding  anything  history  tells  us  about  down 

to  the  community  of  women Thus  I   know  tribes 

where  there  is  no  marriage,  and  I  know  others  in  which  a 
woman  committing  adultery  is  punished  by  being  burned."^ 
Moreover,  he  emphatically  warns  us  that  he  is  speaking  here 
of  the  '^uncatechised"  native,  not  yet  demoralized  by  mis- 
sionary influence.'  According  to  Dobrizhoffer,  the  Abipones 
of  Paraguay  are  conspicuous  for  "conjugal  fidelity;"  and 
they  are  very  jealous,  taking  swift  vengeance  when  infidelity 
is  suspected.'  Souza,  who  "lived  in  Brazil,  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Bahia,  from  1670  to  1587,"*  says  that  "there 
are  always  jealousies  among"  the  wives  of  the  polygamous 

usually  killed  hf  the  injared  lorer  or  husband."  Separations  are  often  caused  hf 
JealoDsy.— TuxNSB,  "Sthnolo«y  of  the  Un^aTa  District,"  XI.  Bep,  Bwrtau  of  Eth,^ 
178,  188,  188.  Cf,  KxAUSB,  Die  Tlinkit  Jndianer^  221,  who  says  the  "  betrayer  of  a 
woman,  if  he  escapes  the  dagger  of  the  offended  hnaband,  mnat  pay  for  his  offense 
with  presents.  If,  however,  he  is  a  relatiTC,  he  takes  the  position  of  a  subordinate 
husband  (Nebenmcmn)  and  must  help  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  woman." 

1  Jo8d  Vduxa  db  Maoalhabs,  "Familia  e  religiab  Selyagem,"  in  his  *'Ensais 
de  Anthropologia,  Begiao  e  Bagas  SelTagens,"  published  in  Bevigta  Trimemal  do 
IngtUuto  ....  do^BraHlj  XXXVI,  108  ff.  The  passages  quoted  here  and  else- 
where from  Magalhaes  are  given  in  the  translation  made  for  the  author  by  Professor 
J.  C.  Branner.  The  reports  of  Maktius,  Ethnographies  1, 112, 115, 110,  U9, 120;  idem, 
ReehUanutande,  58, 68, 64, 66-68,  seem  to  confirm  that  of  Magalhaes. 

s  "  I  refer,"  he  says,  "  to  the  uncatechised  Indian,  for  the  catechised  one  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  degraded  being.  Whether  the  system  of  catechising  is  bad,  or  whether  in  the 
efforts  directed  especially  toward  making  a  religious  man,  the  development  of  the 
eminently  social  ideas  of  free  labor  is  forgotten,  or  whether  it  is  something  else,  the 
fact  is  this:  the  catechised  Indian  is  a  degraded  man,  without  original  customs, 
indifferent  to  everything  and  consequently  to  his  wife  and  almost  to  his  family." 

s  "  Of  the  Weddings  and  Marriages  of  the  Abipones,"  in  his  Account  of  the  Abi- 
ponea^  n,  218.  Dobrishoffer  was  eight  years  among  this  people  during  his  stay  in 
South  America,  1748-67. 

*I  am  indebted  to  Professor  J.  C.  Branner  for  a  translation  of  the  passages  here 
and  elsewhere  quoted  from  Sousa  and  Anohieta,  as  also  for  the  dates. 
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Tnpinamb&a,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  first  wife,  because 
usually  she  is  ''older  than  the  others  and  less  gentle."  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jesuit  Anchieta,  who  was  in  the  same 
country  ''from  1653  until  his  death  in  1697,'^  declares  that 
women  frequently  abandon  their  consorts  to  take  other  men 
"without  any  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  husbands;  and  I 
never  saw  and  never  heard  of  any  Indian  killing  any  of  his 
wives  on  account  of  any  feeling  about  adultery ;''  but  his 
narrative  reveals  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sexual  jealousies.' 

In  fact,  among  primitive  peoples,  as  suggested  by  the 
preceding  examples,  death  or  other  severe  punishment  is 
often  the  penalty  for  adultery.  It  is  so  in  Polynesia, 
although  the  fault  of  the  man  is  usually  "condoned;'"  as 
also  in  Micronesia,  where  the  husband  does  not  escape  so 
easily/  Extraordinary  precautions  are  sometimes  taken  to 
prevent  marriage  with  an  impure  bride.  Frequently  the 
husband  requires  that  the  "woman  he  chooses  for  his  wife 
shall  belong  to  him,  not  during  his  life-time  only,  but  after 
his  death.'*    Hence  the  widespread  practice  of  sacrificing  the 

iSouzA,  "ehap.  olil,  whiish  treats  of  the  maimer  of  marriagea  of  the  Tapinam- 
has/*  in  his  '^Tratado  deeoriptlTO  do  BraiU  em  1587/*  BeviMta  InML  Hiat.,  XIV,  311  ff. 

>  Joed  D'AiroHiaTA,  **  Inlormagao  doe  Casamentos  doe  Indloe  do  Braail,**  Bevuia 
Trimen§ai  de  Hitt.  e  Oeog,^  Vm,  254-62.  "At  moet,"  he  oontinnes, "  thej  beat  the  one 
gnilty  of  adultery  If  they  oan,  and  he  bears  it  patiently,  Imowing  what  he  has  done, 
except  in  ease  he  is  some  great  chief,  and  the  woman  has  no  father  or  strong  brothers 
of  whom  he  is  afraid.'*  Then  the  anthor  relates  how  a  "  great  chief,*'  Ambirem, 
cmelly  pnt  a  wifb  to  death  for  adultery;  bat  this  act  and  others  of  the  same  sort  he 
ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  Frenish,  whom  the  good  priest  evidently  does  not  like. 

s  Atkbt,  "  Races  of  the  Indo-Paeiflc  Oceans,"  Am,  Antiquarian^  VI,  S08.  The 
death  penalty  also  appears  in  New  Zealand:  Busdik,  1, 21. 

4 Waitz,  Anthropologies  V,  108,  107.  "When  the  wife  has  broken  the  marriago 
TOW,  the  husband  may  put  her  away,  returning  her  property;  but  when  the  man  is 
guilty  of  this  crime,  or  has  e^en  made  himself  suspected  of  it,  his  fate  is  worse ;  for 
then  all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  troop  together  and  fall  upon  the  offender 
with  his  possessions,  who  is  lucky  if  he  gets  off  with  a  whole  skin.  His  landed 
property,  his  house,  and  everything  he  has  are  completely  destroyed.  If  the  husband 
does  not  bear  himself  humbly  or  friendly  enough  towards  his  wife,  or  if  otherwise 
she  is  no  longer  pleased  with  him,  she  abandons  him  and  goes  to  her  parents,  who 
then  undertake  the  same  work  of  destruction.  Therefore  many  men  are  not  willing 
to  marry,  and  they  Utc  with  paid  women." 
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wife  at  the  death  of  the  husband;  and  the  frequent  restraint 
upon  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  ^ 

As  a  final  result  of  his  minute  examination,  Westermarck 
concludes  that  there  is  ''not  a  shred  of  genuine  evidence  for 
the  notion  that  promiscuity  ever  formed  a  general  stage  in 
the  social  history  of  mankind."  The  hypothesis,  he  declares, 
is  ''essentially  unscientific."  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  the  series  of  phenomena  adduced  by  McLennan  and 
others  to  support  that  hypothesis  be  otherwise  explained? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  believed,  the  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  races  living  promiscuously  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.^  Often 
the  statements  of  writers  and  travelers  prove  on  examination 
to  be  erroneous.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  Edward  Belcher^s 
assertion,  that  among  the  Andaman  Islanders  "the  custom 
is  for  the  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  until  the  child 
is  weaned,  when  they  separate,  and  each  seeks  a  new 
partner,'"  has  been  "disproved  by  Mr.  Man,  who,  after  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  this  people,  says  not  only  that 
they  are  strictly  monogamous,  but  that  divorce  is  unknown, 
and  conjugal  fidelity  till  death  not  the  exception  but  the  rule 
among  them."*  Sometimes  the  "facts  adduced  are  not 
really  instances  of  promiscuity."  This  appears  to  be  true, 
as  already  seen,  of  the  alleged  Australian  group-marriages. 
So  also  the  "communism"  practiced  among  the  Cahyap68, 

1  For  examples  of  all  these  customs  read  Wbstesmabcx,  op.  eit,  124  ff.  On  the 
sacrilloe  of  widows  in  India  and  elsewhere,  explained  osnally  as  an  evidence  of 
patria  patetUu  nnder  inflnenoe  of  ancestor^worship,  consult  ZnooEB,  AlHndUcheM 
Leben,  828  ff. ;  Kohleb,  "  Indisehes  Ehe-  nnd  Famillenreoht,**  ZVR.,  m,  376  ff. ; 
Lbtodbnsau,  Vivohiticn  du  mariaffe,  chap,  xr;  Wakb,  MarriOfffe  and  KinMhip^ 
4SI  ff. ;  HblIiWALD,  Die  menBch,  FamUie,  478-4M)  (India),  881  (China). 

*For  general  criticism  of  the  hypothesis  of  piomiscnitf  compare  with  Wbbtsr- 
MABCK,  op,  cit.<,  chaps.  It-tI,  51-188;  Wakk,  op.  cit,  14r58;  Lbtoubnxau, op. ei<.,  46 ff.; 
Stabckk,  op.  ctt.,  121  ff.,  241  ff.,  p<u$im;  Spbncbb.  Prineipla  of  Sociology t  I,  661-71, 
641  ff.,  pcuaim ;  Gbosse,  Die  Formen  der  Families  41  ff. 

sWbbtbbmabck,  op.  ci^,  52,58;  Bslchbb,  "Notes  on  the  Andaman  Islands,'* 
Tran9.  Eth.  Soc.,  N.  S.,  V,  45. 

*  Journal  Anth.  Ifut.,  XII,  185;  Wbbtebkabok,  op.  dt.^  57. 
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"who  seem  to  be  the  most  nmnerons  tribe  of  the  central 
plateaux  of  Brazil,"  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  some- 
thing very  different  from  promiscuity,  resembling  more  the 
'^  temporary ^^  marriages  already  mentioned,  though  com- 
bined with  polygyny.  ''The  communism  of  wives  among 
them,'^  says  Magalhaes,^  ''is  as  follows:  The  woman  as  soon 
as  she  reaches  the  age  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  have 
relations  with  a  man,  conceives  by  the  one  who  pleases  her. 
During  the  period  of  gestation  and  nursing  she  is  maintained 
by  the  father  of  the  child,  who  may  have  others  in  similar 
charge  and  these  others  during  similar  periods  live  in  the 
same  cabin.  As  soon  as  the  woman  begins  to  work  she  is 
free  to  conceive  by  the  same  man  or  she  may  procure 
another,  the  charge  of  supporting  the  earlier  offspring  pass- 
ing to  the  latter."'  This  institution,  it  is  clear,  involves 
considerable  social  regulation.  Indeed  we  are  particularly 
warned  that  "by  communism  of  women  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood anything  like  prostitution This  distinction  is 

the  more  important  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
savage  family,  since  it  is  certain  that  in  those  same  tribes 
where  this  communism  exists,  prostitutes  are  held  in  great 
displeasure."  The  custom  "is  a  mode  of  family  existence 
that  they  judge  best  according  to  their  ideas  and  means  of 
living."  With  it  MagalhSes  contrasts  the  "exclusiveness" 
of  the  neighboring  Guatos  of  the  river  Plate,  in  "  Brazilian 
Paraguay,"  who  are  not  monogamous,  each  man  having 
"one,  two,  or  three  wives  according  to  his  ability  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  the  different  fruits 
which  make  up  the  base  of  their  food."  The  women  are 
exceedingly  modest  "If  a  Guato  woman  brought  us  a  fish, 
some  game,  wild  fruit,"  or  in  any  way  sought  "something 
of  ours  that  she  wanted,  she  did  it  always  with  her  eyes 

1  Uaoalhabs,  op.  ett,  108  ff. 

s  Compare  the  somewhat  analogous  ^'oommimism"  of  the  Sia:  STBynraoN, 
"The  Sia,"  XL  Bep,  cf  Bureau  <tf  Bth,,  19-81. 
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fixed  on  the  ground  or  turned  toward  her  husband.'^  The 
related  Chambio&a  of  the  Amazon  valley  are  even  more 
severe.  Among  them  women  are  burned  for  adultery;  and 
in  their  "widows'  men"  they  have  a  curious  device  for  the 
preservation  of  domestic  peace.'  All  these  tribes  ''guard 
with  great  caution  against,  and  some  even  punish  with 
death,  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  before  the  complete 
puberty  of  the  woman.  ....  Friar  Francisco  assured  me 
that  the  virginity  of  the  man  was  strictly  maintained  until 
the  epoch  of  his  marriage,  and  this  was  not  allowed  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  without  even  this  being  the 
ordinary  thing:  marriage  is  commonly  after  thirty."  As  a 
principal  reason  for  this  usage  are  assigned  the  ''force  and 
energy  of  the  oflPspring."  * 

Savage  tribes  are  often  extremely  licentious;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  most  immoral  are  not  always  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  development.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
"contact  with  a  higher  culture,  or  more  properly,  the  dregs 
of  it,  is  pernicious  to  the  morality  of  peoples  living  in  a 
more  or  less  primitive  condition." '  Nor  can  promiscuity  as 
a  general  social  stage  be  assumed  from  the  existence  of  some 
tribes  whose  sexual  relations  are  but  slightly  restrained, 
since,  as  just  seen,  there  are  others,  not  otherwise  more 
advanced,  remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  the  wedded  as  well 
as  the  unwedded  life.^ 

The  indirect  evidence  of  a  former  stage  of  unrestricted 

iThere  aie  in  the  Tillages  **men  destined  to  be  viri  viduarum.  These  indi- 
▼idnals  haTe  no  other  dnty;  thej  are  supported  bj  the  tribe  and  do  not,  like  the 
others,  engage  in  the  exercises  of  long  tripe  which  they  all  make  annnally,  each  in 
his  tnm.*^  This  indulgence  was  instifled  on  the  ground  that  "the  peace  which  the 
families  enjoyed,  and  which  they  wonld  not  enjoy  without  these  indiyiduals,  or 
rather  without  this  institution,  compensated  largely  for  the  work  that  fell  upon 
the  others  in  supporting  them."~MAOALHXBB,  loc.  eit, 

iMAGALHAJBB,  loc.  dt. 

>  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  eit,,  Mff.,  where  examples  are  given.  See  the  quotation 
from  Magalhaes  above. 

^  Ibid,,  91  fl. 
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sexual  relations,  based  on  the  existence  of  certain  customs 
assumed  to  be  its  survival,  particularly  female  kinship, 
exogamy,  and  polyandry,  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  even 
less  convincing  than  that  obtained  from  direct  observation. 
Primitive  man  is  usually  influenced  by  extremely  simple 
motives;  and  the  great  fault  of  speculation  has  been  the 
assignment  of  remote  and  complex  causes  for  phenomena 
which  are  often  capable  of  easier  explanation.  '^The  most 
important  features  of  the  life  of  a  community,^'  Starcke 
observes,  ''are  due  to  forces  at  once  simple  and  universal.^'  * 

II.      THB   PROBLEM   OF   MOTHBB-BIOHT 

Such  is  the  case  with  attempts  to  account  for  kinship  in 
the  female  line.  McLennan  tkinks  it  ''inconceivable''  that 
it  can  be  due  to  any  cause  other  than  uncertainty  of  father- 
hood; and  he  holds  therefore  that  it  must  have  preceded 
the  paternal  system.'     Careful  research,  however,  has  shown 

^Primitive Family,  9;  ibid,,  80.  Stabcki  is oonspionoiu  for  the  simple  causes 
whioli  he  assigns  for  the  Tarions  phenomena  eonneoted  with  marriage  and  the 
family.    See  examples,  op.  ett.,  4S,  49, 50,  KM. 

a^rfiidies,  I,  88, 88-146;  FaMarcKal  Tkeory,  chap.  xiii.  In  general,  on  kinship 
in  the  female  line,  compare  Hsllwald,  Die  menteh,  Familie,  124, 150  ff.,  289, 455-68; 
LiFPBBT,  Die  OetehielUe  der  Familie,  4  ff.,  8  ff. ;  Kuiiurge$ehiehie,  II,  90  ff.,  pauim; 
Daboun,  Mutterrecht  vnd  BcMbehe,  1  ff.,  IS,  17 ;  MuUerrecht  und  Vaterrecht^  1  ff., 
43 ff.;  OnLkUD-TsuLON,  Originea,  181  ff.;  Post,  OeKhiecht§g.<t88  ff.,  94  ff.;  FamiHenr 
recM,  7  ff. ;  Urepnmo,  87  ff . ;  Ai^dnge,  10  ff . ;  Afrikanifche  JuritprudenM,  I,  IS  ff . ; 
KoHLSB,  Zur  Urgemihichte  der  Ehe,  58  ff. ;  Kovalbvskt,  Tableau,  7  ff . ;  Ttlob,  On  a 
Method,  252  ff . ;  Wilxbn,  Daa  Matriarehat,  8  ff . ;  Smith,  KinetUp  and  Marriaoe, 
ISlff.,  151  ff.;  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  Civilixaiion,  149  ff.;  Moboan,  Ancient  Society, 
83  ff.,  153-83, 844  ff.  All  the  foregoing  writers  sustain  in  the  main  McLennan*s  and 
Baohofen*B  principal  assumptions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rejected  or  criticised 
by  Spbncbb,  Principlet  of  Sociolooy,  1, 065  ff . ;  Waxb,  Marriage  and  Kinthip,  chape, 
▼iii,  iz,  X ;  BbrnhOvt,  in  ZVB„  YUL,  4  ff. ;  Madtb,  Early  Law  and  Ouetom,  chap.  Til ; 
Fbxbdbicbs,  in  ZVB„  VIII,  370-83;  X,  189  ff. ;  Schubman,  EUUeal  Import  cf  Darwin- 
itm,  223;  Stabcxb,  Frimitive  Family,  1-120;  Wbstbbmabck,  Human  Marriage,  96- 
113.  Hildbbband,  Ueber  daa  Problem,  28-81,  holds  that  the  earlier  mother-right  gave 
place  to  the  paternal  system  under  influence  of  property.  See  also  Lbtoubbbau, 
VivolnUon,  424, 877  ff .,  who  belioTcs  that  the  maternal  system  is  more  archaic,  but  does 
not  imply  promiscuity;  Muokb,  Horde  undFamiUe,llitt,,paanm;  and  Kautbkt, 
Entetehung  der  SSie,  256  ff.,  888  ff.,  who  holds  that  the  systems  were  independently 
developed;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  48  ff.,  61,  who  belicTes  it  possible  that 
the  two  systems  may  haTC  been  worked  out  side  by  side  and  that  they  are  not  neoes- 
saiily  successive  phases  of  deTclopment. 
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that  these  assumptions  are  far  from  axiomatic.  In  the  first 
place,  the  acute  criticism  of  Friedrichs  is  deserving  of 
special  attention.  Among  a  number  of  low  races  where 
relationship  with  the  begetter  is  not  recognized  he  finds  that 
certainty  of  fatherhood  through  securing  the  fidelity  of  the 
wife  nevertheless  exists.  The  number  is  small,  but  a  single 
certain  example,  he  insists,  is  sufficient  to  refute  McLennan's 
hypothesis.  Such  an  example  is  provided  by  Semper'  in 
the  case  of  the  people  of  the  Palau  Islands;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  convincing  because  here  it  is  only  the  wife  who  is 
prohibited  from  general  sexual  intercourse,  while  young 
girls  may  give  free  play  to  their  desires,  and  in  a  measure 
this  is  not  merely  suffered,  but  even  enjoined  by  social 
custom.'  Indeed,  savages  know  well  how  to  secure  chastity 
on  the  part  of  their  women  by  such  *' naive  arts'*  as  infibu- 
lation,  so  realistically  described  by  Floss  in  his  well-known 
book  on  woman.' 

While  not  denying  that  uncertainty  of  fatherhood  may 
have  been  influential  in  some  cases,  Spencer  argues  that 
without  this  assumption  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  child 
should  be  named  from  the  mother  with  whom  it  spends  its 
early  life;  and  where  exogamy  prevails  the  custom  would 
become  a  convenient  rule  for  determining  who  are  marriage- 
able women  within  the  group;  for  the  '^requirement  that  a 
wife  shall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe  readily  becomes 
confounded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood."  * 

Westermarck  seeks  a  simple  explanation  of  female  kin- 
ship in  the  necessary  relations  of  a  child  with  its  mother. 
^Especially  among  savages,  the  tie  between  a  mother  and  a 

1  PaioMintOn  (1873),  880, 119,  lU ;  KOHI.BB,  in  ZVR.^  VI,  887. 

>  Fbibduohb,  "Ueber  den  Unpmng  des  MatriarobAts,"  ZVR.<,  Vin,  874, 875. 

9J)a»  Wdb,  I,  172  ff.,  179  ff.  See  also  his  Da§  Kind^  I,  888  ff.;  and  compare 
Fbisdbzchs,  op,  ci<.,  875, 376;  Hbllwai«d,  op,  eit,,  848. 

4  Princtplef  of  Soeioloffy^  1, 665,  666. 
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child  is  much  stronger  than  that  which  binds  a  child  to  the 
father.  Not  only  has  she  given  birth  to  it,  but  she  has  also 
for  years  been  seen  carrying  it  about  at  her  breast.  More- 
over, in  cases  of  separation,  occurring  frequently  at  lower 
stages  of  civilization,  the  infant  children  always  follow  the 
mother,  and  so,  very  often,  do  the  children  more  advanced 
in  years."  *  Polygyny  has  doubtless  favored  the  choice  of 
the  female  line  of  descent;^  and  the  odd  custom  of  the 
couvade,  found  here  and  there  among  rude  peoples,  instead 
of  being  a  mark  of  transition  to  the  paternal  system,  only 
implies  some  connection  or  ''some  idea  of  relationship^^ 
between  father  and  child;'  and  accordingly  simpler  and 
more  probable  reasons  for  its  origin  have  been  assigned.* 

1  Wbstsemasos,  op,  eU,y  107-18;  e/.  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CivilitcMon^  148  ff. 

s  Wbbtbbmabcx,  op.  eit.,  108;  Stabcxb,  op.  eif.,  27, 28, 95, 96, 40, 41, 60  n.  4,  oitinff 
WiNTEBBOTTOic,  AnAcooufU  of  the  Native  AfricanM  in  the  NeigMtorhood  of  Sierra 
Leone,    Qf,^  howvTor,  Daaoun,  MtUterrecM  und  FoterrecAt,  50  ff. 

s  Wbbtkbmabok,  op,  citt  106, 107, 17. 

*ln  theooayadethe  father  oooapids  the  orroneonsly  so-ealled  lying-in  bed;  is 
nursed  and  otherwise  cared  for  as  if  he  were  the  mother :  while  he  rigidly  fasts  or 
abstains  from  certain  kinds  of  food.  Oibaud-Tbulon,  Oriffinet  du  marioi^e,  198; 
Bachofen,  MutterrechU  17,255,  419;  Lbtoubmbau,  I»*^voZttHon  du  marioffe,  904-96; 
BebkhOft,  in  ZVB,^  EL,  417;  and  Lubbock,  Origin  cf  CivUixcOion,  14  ff.,  150,  regard 
the  ooQTade  as  a  mark  of  transition.  Snoh,  in  effect,  is  also  the  view  of  Lippebt, 
Kulturifeachichte,  n,  812;  OetchicMe  der  Families  219  ff.,  who  belicTes  the  enstom  is 
a  form  of  redemption-sacrifice  rendered  by  the  father  instead  of  the  actual  sacri- 
fice of  the  first-bom  child,  a  sacrifice  exacted  in  the  stage  of  earlier  mother-right. 
HBLI.WALD,  Die  mentch,  Famiiien  961  ff.,  accepts  the  theory  of  Lippert.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ttlob,  Early  Hiatorp  of  Mankind,  chap,  z,  297  ff. ;  Stabckk,  Primitive 
Family,  51, 52, 289,  284;  and  Daboun,  MutterreeM  und  Vaterrecht,  18-26,  hold  that  it 
takes  its  rise  in  a  supposed  physical  connection  betweeen  father  and  child,  and 
therefore  that  it  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  alone.  Lubbock,  op,  cit„  14  ff., 
emphasises  this  fact,  while  regarding  the  practice  as  an  evidence  of  transition. 
Ttlob,  however,  in  his  Method  of  Investigatino  Inetitutiontt  254-66,  accepts  the  view 
of  Bachofen  and  Giraud-Teulon,  relegating  the  explanation  first  assigned  by  him  to 
a  secondary  place.  Both,  "  On  the  Significance  of  the  Couvade,**  Jour,  Anih,  In»t„ 
XXn,  204-14,  holds  the  custom  to  be  a  form  of  magic  or  witchcraft,  resting  on  the 
belief  in  a  physical  connection  between  the  father  and  child,  and  so  implying  power 
over  the  child.  According  to  Cbawlet,  Mystic  Bote,  416-28,  the  custom  has  its  origin 
in  sexual  taboo.  It  is  a  case  of  **  substitution.**  The  father  simulates  the  mother 
so  that  by  exposing  himself  to  the  same  danger  he  may  help  her  and  the  child 
against  tiie  magical  or  evil  influences  which  are  especially  harmful  in  the  great 
sexual  crises  of  human  life.  Qf,  Kohlbb,  ''  Das  Becht  der  Asteken,**  ZVR,,  XI,  49; 
MtLLXB,  Ohipe  from  a  German  Workshop,  U,  281, 278;  Pix>88,  Das  Kind,  I,  149-^; 
MucKB,  Horde  und  FamiUe,  219  ff. ;  Fbibdbiohs,  in  Ausland  (1890),  801, 897, 856«  877, 
8B6;  Chambhblain,  The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk-Thought,  124, 125. 
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Thus  it  may  take  its  rise  in  the  notion  of  a  mysterious 
physical  connection  between  the  father  and  the  child.  ''The 
well-being  of  the  child  is  its  object."  The  father  occupies 
the  so-called  lying-in  bed,  not  as  a  bed  of  sickness  ''afford- 
ing rest  and  strength  after  travail,"  but  he  abstains  from 
certain  foods  lest  they  should  injure  the  child,  and  he 
fasts  in  order  that  his  powers  of  endurance  may  be  assured 
to  it'  This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
among  many  primitive  peoples,  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, the  belief  is  found  that  the  child  springs  from  the 
father  alone,  the  mother  merely  performing  the  function  of 
nourishment.^  Finally  Westermarck's  generalization  as  to 
the  real  import  of  kinship  through  females  only  may  be 
noted.  The  "facts  adduced  as  examples"  of  this  system, 
he  declares,  "imply  chiefly  that  children  are  named  after 
their  mothers,  not  after  their  fathers,  and  that  property  and 
rank  succeed  exclusively  in  the  female  line.'" 

Starcke  has  devoted  the  first  half  of  his  book  to  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  problem  of  female  descent,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  depends  mainly  on  local  and  eco- 
nomic causes.  He  first  shows  that  the  clan  is  of  later  origin 
than  the  family;  and  holds  that  these  are  by  nature  very 
different  institutions.  The  family  is  juridical,  established 
by  contract,  and  only  "in  a  subsidiary  sense"  founded  on 
the  "tie  of  blood  between  parents  and  children;"  but  the 
clan  is  a  natural  and  homogeneous  group  of  kindred  among 
whom  degrees  of  relationship  are  not  counted.  It  is  an 
exclusive  group  into  which  the  child  is  bom;  and  "it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  one  person  to  belong  to  two  dis- 

iStabokb,  op,  cit,  62.  See  the  preoedlng  note;  also  Lxppbbt,  OeMJkieiUe  der 
^amtUe,  218  ff.,  who  critioises  the  use  of  the  term  "  Ijing^in  bed.*' 

SFUBTIL  DB  GouLAJiOBB,  Aneiwl  Citify  47,  10,  patHm;  see  further,  Wbbtbb- 
MABCK,  op,  ett,  l<n,  108;  Howitt,  SmitKmmian  Report  (1888),  818;  Maihb,  Early  Law 
and  Ciwtom,  80S;  Wzlxznbon,  AncimU EgypHan»^  1, 820. 

*  Human  Mofniage,  97.  He  insiBts  on  the  powerful  inflnenoe  of  names  on  the 
roles  of  soooession :  Und,^  111. 
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tinct  clans.'^  ^  In  the  primitive  stage,  before  the  formation 
of  clans,  the  family  must  always  be  a  more  or  less  isolated 
group.  The  man  usually  chooses  the  place  of  abode,  and 
hence  paternal  kinship  may  be  easily  recognized.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  rude  peoples  exist  who  take  kinship 
from  the  father;'  and  Starcke  is  inclined  to  believe,  though 
he  presents  rather  slender  evidence,  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  paternal  precedes  the  maternal  system.  With  the  rise 
of  the  clan  organization,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  local  groups  to  take  one  system  or  the  other.  So  the 
'*  definition  of  kinship  results  from  the  conflict  between  clans, 
and  teaches  us  nothing  further  with  respect  to  the  child's 
relation  to  its  parent.  The  choice  between  the  two  possible 
lines  is  decided  by  the  economic  organization  of  the  com- 
munity and  by  the  local  grouping  of  individuals,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fact  that  considerations  with 
respect  to  the  sexual  relations  had  any  influence  in  the 
matter,"  • 

Starcke's  opinion  that  such  rules  of  succession  depend  on 
local  connections,  those  persons  being  each  other's  heirs 
'^who  dwell  together  in  one  place,"*  seems  to  gain  some 
support  from  the  result  of  Dr.  Tylor's  examination  of  the 
so-called  ''beena'"  marriage  form,  which  requires  the  man 
to  live  in  the  family  of  his  wife,  usually  serving  for  her  as 

1  Stabokb,  op.  eit,,  10-16, 25. 

sjTbid.,  25, 27, 80,  58  ff.,  101 ;  Wsbtbbkabok,  op.  cit,  98  ff. 

•  Stabckb,  op,  cit,  118;  ^.  iMd.,  54.  Fbibduors  agrees  with  Stareke  on  the 
essential  point.  The  uterine  system  arises  with  the  formation  of  families  and 
fferUet.  In  a  Tery  primitiTe  state,  the  natural  means  of  subsistence  suflloing,  the 
children  leaTe  the  parents  and  look  out  for  themselTes;  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficolt  to  find  food  and  shelter,  family  groups  are  formed,  and  the  children 
remain  a  longer  time  with  the  mother.  Hence  naturally  the  name  and  kinship  are 
taken  from  her:  **Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Matriarchats,*'  ZVB,^  Vm,  878  ff.  Com- 
pare idem,  '*  Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,**  ibid,,  X,  197  ff.,  201.  Daboun,  MuUer- 
recht  und  VtUerrecht,  43-66,  discusses  the  original  mother-right,  but  rejects  Staroke^s 
theory  of  local  causM,  accepting  uncertainty  of  fatherhood  as  a  primary  influence. 
Starcke  is  also  criticised  by  Hbllwald,  Die  mentch,  Familie,  456-58, 466, 484  ff. 

*Qp.  ctt.,  86,  p<UBim;  summarised  by  Wbbtsbmabck,  op,  cit,,  110. 

>See  aboTC,  p.  16,  on  "beena**  marriage. 
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did  Jacob  for  Laban^s  daughters.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
cnstom  and  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  are  commonly 
found  together.  ''Thus  the  number  of  coincidences  between 
peoples  where  the  husband  lives  with  the  wife^s  family  and 
where  the  maternal  system  prevails,  ia  naturally  large  in 
proportion,  while  the  full  maternal  system  as  naturally  never 
appears  among  peoples  whose  exclusive  custom  is  for  the 
husband  to  take  his  wife  to  his  own  home."  '  Furthermore, 
adds  Westermarck,  "where  both  customs — the  woman  receiv- 
ing her  husband  in  her  own  hut,  and  the  man  taking  his 
wife  to  his-occtir  side  by  side  among  the  same  people, 
descent  in  the  former  cases  is  traced  through  the  mother,  in 
the  latter  through  the  father.'' ' 

It  seems  certain  that  the  whole  truth  regarding  the 
problems  of  kinship,  as  well  as  regcurding  the  rise  and 
sequence  of  the  forms  of  the  family,  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  thorough  historical  investigation  of  the  industrial 
habits  of  mankind.  In  fact,  the  position  of  Starcke,  that 
the  rise  of  rules  of  descent  and  kinship  depends  mainly  on 
economic  and  local  causes,  is  strengthened  in  a  remarkable 
way  by  the  researches  of  Grosse,  which  have  already  been 
presented  in  outline.  Nowhere  does  promiscuity  appear 
among  the  peoples  known  to  history  or  ethnology;  and 
everywhere,  even  among  the  '4ower  hunters,''  comprising 
the  most  backward  members  of  the  human  kind,  appears 

iTxiiOB,  On  a  Method  of  InvetHoaHno  the  Deoeiopment  of  JnMUhiUona,  258.  Cf, 
Wbstxskasck,  op.  eit.,  109;  also  Stabokb,  op,  eit.,  79, 80,  who  regards  serving  as  a 
form  of  wlfe-pnrchase,  and  the  migration  of  the  hnsband  as  "due  to  the  great 
eohesive  power  of  the  several  families,  which  causes  them  to  refuse  to  part  with  any 
of  their  members.**  Among  various  American  peoples  it  is  the  cnstom  for  the  hns- 
band to  take  np  his  abode  permanently  in  the  wife's  family:  SouzA,  '^Tratado 
descriptivo  do  BraaU,"  Sevigta  Intt,  JETwt.,  XTV,  811  ff.;  Stbvkmbon,  ''The  Sia,"  XL 
Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,,  20, 22 ;  or  temporarily :  Dobbizhoffkb,  Account  of  AbiponeB^ 
n,  206,  209;  PowsLL,  "Wyandotte  Society,"  in  A,  A.  A.  S.,  XXIX,  681;  MaoCauur, 
"Seminole  Indians,"  F.  Rep,  qf  Bureau  of  Eth„  496;  McGbb,  "The  Seri  Indians," 
XVI J.  Rep,  of  Bureau  of  Kth,,  280. 

>Wb8TBRMAB0X,  op.  Hi,,  110.  Compare  Smith,  Kinehip  and  Marriage^  74 ff.; 
MoIiKinf  AN,  Studiet,  1, 101  ff . ;  and  Mabsden,  Hittory  cf  Sumatra^  225. 
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the  single  family  in  which  the  man  holds  the  place  of  power, 
which  is  often  despotic.  There  is  no  definite  sequence 
between  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  systems.  The  exist- 
ence of  either  depends  upon  favorable  economic  conditions; 
and  they  may  both  appear  side  by  side.  In  fact,  according  to 
Cunow,  among  the  lower  hnnters,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Australians,  the  cnstom  of  female  descent  has  not  yet 
been  discovered;  and  even  in  Australia  it  is  precisely  the 
most  advanced  tribes  among  which  the  maternal  system 
appears.  It  first  arises  when  women  are  sought  outside  of 
the  original  horde,  in  order  to  prevent  intermarriage  of 
maternal  kindred.' 

In  the  light  of  present  research,  therefore,  the  most  that 
can  safely  be  admitted  concerning  the  system  of  kinship 
through  females  only  is  that  it  has  widely  existed  among 
the  races  of  mankind;*  although,  as  elsewhere  shown,  its 
prevalence  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  PartiaUy  under 
the  influence  of  monogamy  and  the  rise  of  modem  forms 
of  property,  it  has  often  been  superseded  by  the  parental 
and  sometimes  by  the  agnatic  system,  although  this  sequence 
is  by  no  means  invariable.  It  is  very  archaic,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily  primitive.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it 
implies  an  original  stage  of  promiscuity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Starcke,  that  some- 
times it  may  be  preceded  by  a  custom  in  which  the  child  is 
named  from  the  father,  and  rank  and  property  descend  in  the 

iSee  CUKOW,  "Die  Okonomisohen  Gbnndlagen  der  Mntterherrsehaft/*  Neu^ 
Zeii  (1887-W),  XVI,  116,  118, 14,  reviewing  and  supplementing  Gbobsb^b  Die  Formen 
der  FamiUe^  smnmariEed  above.  The  investigations  of  Hildebrand,  elsewhere  men- 
tioned,  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

sLbtouskbau,  L^ivoUUion  du  mariage^  424,  thns  oondndes  his  investigation  of 
the  question  of  kinship  :  **  Ge  qoi  est  vraisemblable,  c'est  qne,  dans  la  majorit6  des 
cas,  la  filiation  paternelle  a  sncc6d6  It  la  filiation  matemelle  et  It  des  formes  famili- 
ales  plus  on  moins  confoses."  C/.  ibid,,  S09,  400.  Max  HOllbb,  Biographiet  qf 
Word9y  p.  zvii,  thinks  that  **  we  can  neither  assert  nor  deny  that  in  unknown  times 
the  Aryans  ever  passed  through  a  metrocratio  stage.'*  Cf.  Wbstbsmaxck,  op,  cit,, 
104,118. 
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male  line;  while  there  Ib  evidence  that  in  the  lower  hunting 
stage,  before  rules  of  descent  were  yet  subjects  of  reflection, 
a  kind  of  patriarchate  or  androcracy  generally  prevailed.' 

III.      THB   PBOBLBM   OF  BXOGAMY 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  problem  of  exogamy, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  kinship. 
According  to  McLennan,  as  already  seen,  exogamy,  or  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  clan,  owes  its  rise  to  wife- 
capture  occasioned  by  scarcity  of  women  through  female 
infanticide;  and  it  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite  custom  of 
endogamy,  which,  it  is  alleged,  usually  implies  a  higher 
stage  of  civilization.  This  account  of  its  origin,  he  thinks, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  ''only  one  which  will  bear  examina- 
tion." 

How  far  it  really  falls  short  of  the  truth  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Herbert  Spencer.  ''In  all  times  and  places,  among 
savage  and  civilized,"  he  says,  "victory  is  followed  by 
pillage.     Whatever  portable  things  of  worth  the  conquerors 

find,  they  take The  taking  of  women  is  manifestly 

but  a  part  of  this  process  of  spoiling  the  vanquished. 
Women  are  prized  as  wives,  as  concubines,  as  drudges;  and, 
the  men  having  been  killed,  the  women  are  carried  off  along 
with  the  other  moveables."  Thus  "women-stealing"  is  an 
"incident  of  successful  war."  But  a  woman  so  taken  has 
a  double  value.  "Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an 
extrinsic  value.     Like  a  native  wife,  she  serves  as  a  slave: 

1  "Among  the  lower  hunters  there  is  no  matrlarchate,  but— if  indeed  one  may 
make  the  distinction— only  a  iMttriarchate  or  rather  an  androoraey  (IfannetAerr- 
tekaft),  Eren  in  those  Australian  tribes  where  the  custom  of  maternal  succession 
exists,  the  woman  follows  the  man  into  his  horde  and  becomes  his  property.  Their 
children  remain  in  his  horde,  and  not  she  but  he  has  the  disposition  of  the  offspring. 
....  This  primitiTC  patriarchate,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  later 
patriarchal  family.  It  is  not  based  on  any  reflection  regarding  descent  or  the  man's 
share  in  procreation;  it  rests  simply  on  the  right  of  the  stronger,  on  the  rude  physi- 
cal superiority  of  o&an,  his  position  as  winner  of  the  greater  share  of  the  food  and  as 
protector  '*  of  the  family  community .-^?DWOW,  op,  eit,  115, 110. 
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but  unlike  a  native  wife,  she  serves  also  as  a  trophy/'  A 
warrior  possessing  such  a  token  of  prowess  gains  social  dis- 
tinction. *'In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually 
successful  in  war,  no  decided  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  marriage  customs/'  But  in  warlike  and  successful 
tribes  an  "increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign  wives''  will 
arise.  Among  savages,  proofs  of  courage  are  often  required 
as  qualifications  for  marriage.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  abduction  of  a  foreign  woman  should  be  accepted 
as  the  best  proof  of  all.  "What  more  natural  than  that 
where  many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  diatingmshed  by  atolen 
wives,  the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required 
proof  of  fitness  to  have  one?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremp- 
tory law  of  exogamy."  Spencer's  interpretation,  therefore, 
agrees  with  that  of  McLennan  in  finding  the  origin  of 
exogamy  in  wife-capture  and  in  implying  that  usage  grows 
into  law.  But  it  does  not,  "like  his,  assume  either  that  this 
usage  originated  in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resulted 
from  a  scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.^  Moreover, 
unlike  Mr.  McLennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many 
cases  co-exist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exists 
with  polygyny;"  nor  does  it  "involve  us  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  snpposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  throughout  a  cluster  of  tribes."  For  if  exogamy 
would  be  likely  to  arise  in  tribes  usually  successful  in  war, 
peaceful  tribes  and  those  usually  worsted  in  war,  though 
living  side  by  side  with  the  successful  and  warlike,  would  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  rule  of  endogamy.  Furthermore, 
among  tribes  not  differing  much  from  one  another  in 
strength,  endogamy  and  exogamy  may  coexist.  "Stealing 
of  wives  will  not  be  reprobated,  because  the  tribes  robbed 

1  Spkncsb,  Principlet  qf  Socioioffy.  I>  649-52.  It  should  be  noted  that  McLennan 
really  ascribes  the  origin  of  exogamy  to  wife-oaptnre,  though,  inadrertently  seem- 
ingly,  in  one  passage  he  refers  it  to  a  "  primitiTe  instinct.** 
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are  not  too  strong  to  be  defied;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on, 
because  the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  determine  the  average  opinion/'  Spencer  also 
maintains  that  the  symbol  of  rape  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  previous  existence  either  of 
foreign  wife-stealing  or  of  exogamy,  assigning  three  other 
reasons  which  singly  or  together  may  account  for  it.  First, 
it  may  result  from  a  struggle  for  women  within  the  tribe. 
"There  still  exist  rude  tribes  in  which  men  fight  for  posses- 
sion of  women,  the  taking  possession  of  a  woman  naturally 
comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  capture.  That  monopoly 
which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only  sense  known  by  the 
primitive  man  is  a  result  of  successful  violence.^' '  Secondly, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  the  symbol  of 
rape  may  be  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  bride  and  her  female 
friends,  many  manifestations  of  which  are  found  in  the  mar- 
riage c;stoms  of  primitive  races;  though  the  dread  of  harsh 
treatment  is  thought  to  be  an  additional  motive.  But 
Starcke,  doubting  whether  among  savages  there  is  much  to 
choose  between  the  brutality  of  the  husband  and  that  of  the 
father,  thinks  the  weeping  of  the  woman  merely  symbolizes 
her  sorrow  "on  leaving  her  former  home;  her  close  depend- 
ence on  her  family  is  expressed  by  her  lamentation.'^  The 
existence  of  such  symbols  is  not  surprising  in  "communities 
of  which  the  family  bond  is  the  alpha  and  omega." '  The 
ceremony  of  capture,  finally,  may  be  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  father  and  other  male  friends  of  the  bride.  A  woman  has 
an  economic  value,  *'  not  only  as  a  wife  but  also  as  a  daughter ; 
and  all  through,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of 
social  progress,  we  fibad  a  tacit  or  avowed  claim  to  her  services 

^  See  Stabokb,  op.  eiC,  217,  who  thinks  Spenoer  inconsistent  with  his  own  theory ; 
for  "  if  the  rape  of  women  can  be  practised  within  the  tribe,  it  need  no  longer  be 
assumed  that  a  yoang  man*s  ambition  impels  him  to  take  a  wife  from  another 
tribe." 

>  Origin  of  CUfilizaUcn,  111,  ISO.  >  Stasokk,  op.  eil.,  217, 218. 
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by  her  father/'  Her  service  is  an  object  of  purchase;  and 
in  English  law  ''we  have  evidence  that  it  was  originally  so 
among  oorselves:  in  an  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation 
of  a  daughter's  services  is  the  injury  alleged."^ 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  likewise  an  adherent  of  the  view 
that  exogamy  originates  in  wife-capture;  but  he  connects 
his  explanation  with  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  communistic 
family,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  accepted,  if  that  theory  is 
to  be  rejected.*  He  holds  that  originally  all  the  men  and 
women  of  a  tribe  lived  in  sexual  communism  and  individual 
marriage  was  looked  upon  ''as  an  infringement  of  communal 
right"  But  "if  a  man  captured  a  woman  belonging  to 
another  tribe  he  thereby  acquired  an  individual  and  peculiar 
right  to  her,  and  she  became  his  exclusively."  In  this  way, 
the  practice  of  capturing  foreign  wives  led  to  individual  mar- 
riage, and  its  evident  advantages  eventually  produced  the 
rule  of  exogamy.  Accordingly,  the  "symbol  of  rape  became 
such  an  important  part  of  the  wedding  ceremonies,  because 
it  was  the  symbol  of  giving  up  the  woman  to  become  the 
exclusive  possession  of  one  man."'  McLennan,  however, 
criticises  this  view  on  the  ground  that  "in  ahnost  aU  cases 
the  form  of  capture  is  the  symbol  of  a  group  act — of  a 
siege,  or  a  pitched  battle,  or  an  invasion  of  a  house  by  an 
armed  band."  Seldom  does  it  represent  a  capture  by  an 
individual.  "On  the  one  side  are  the  kindred  of  the  husband ; 
on  the  other  the  kindred  of  the  wife."  Furthermore,  if 
women  were  commonly  captured  by  the  men  of  a  group  or 
parties  of  them,  as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
an  individual  who  had  captured  a  woman  could  appropriate 
her  more  easily  than  he  could  appropriate  any  woman  of 

1  Spbncbb,  op»  ott,  I,  652-00.   Spenoer  is  orltieised  by  Wbstbbkabox,  cp,  eif ., 
Sll  ff. ;  Stabcxi,  op.  eit,  215  fl. 

s  LXTBBOCK,  op.  et<M  88, 96, 108, 10i-4S.    Cf.  the  eriticlBm  of  Staboxb,  op.  eit,  280, 
221;  Wbbtbbmabck,  op,  cit.,  S16;  McLbnnan,  Studiea^  1, 829-47. 

iStaboks,  op,  cft(.,  220;  Lubbock,  op,  et(.,  100  ff. 
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his  own  group  for  whom  he  had  a  fancy/  Very  different  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  Tylor,  who  regards  exogamy  as 
the  primitive  mode  of  alliance  and  ^^politiccd  self -preservation.'' 
'*  Among  tribes  of  low  culture  there  is  but  one  means  known 
of  keeping  up  permanent  alliance,  and  that  means  is  inter- 
marriage." Often  the  alternative  has  been  **  marrying  out" 
or  ^'beiug  killed  out.''  Endogamy,  on  the  other  hand,  *'is 
a  policy  of  isolation,  cutting  off  a  horde  or  village,  even  from 
the  parent  stock  whence  it  separated."'  That  exogamy  has 
often,  perhaps  generally,  served  the  political  purpose  sug- 
gested by  Tylor  is  not  improbable,  and  his  view  is  sustained 
by  that  of  Post  and  Kohler;*  but  this  will  not  account  for 
its  origin. 

Both  Lubbock  and  Spencer,  it  will  be  observed,  agree 
with  McLennan  in  assigning  the  origin  of  exogamy  to  wife- 
capture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  writers,  differing 
widely  on  ancillary  questions,  xmite  in  identifying  the  causes 
which  have  produced  exogamy  with  those  which,  in  general, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity in  marriage.  Li  other  words,  tribal  or  clan 
exogamy  is  but  one  of  many  rules  for  the  prevention  of  close 
intermarriage  between  kindred.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
profound  horror  of  incest  is  now  "an  almost  universal 
characteristic  of  mankind,  the  cases  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  perfect  absence  of  this  feeling  being  so  exceedingly  rare 
that  they  must  be  regarded  merely  as  anomalous  aberrations 
from  a  general  rule."*  But,  from  the  beginning,  has  there 
been  an  innate  aversion  to  the  sexual  union  of  persons  closely 
related  by  blood  ?    Is  that  aversion  derived  from  experience 

1  MoLbnnan,  op.  cit,  1, 844, 345,  S29  fl. 

^On  a  Method  cf  ItwaHoctting  the  Deoelopment  cf  InttUutiont,  267,  268;  </. 
Wbbtkbicaxck,  op.  cU.,  S16, 917. 

IKOHLBB,  "Indisohes  Ehe-  nnd  Familionreoht,  **  Zrs.,  m,  360-^;  Post, 
FanUUenreeht^  79, 88.  Ttlob,  op.  ctl.,  865, 866,  denies  that  capture  and  exogamy  are 
related  as  cause  and  effect. 

4WB8TSBKAICK,  Op,  cit,  2Ml 
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of  the  injariotis  results  of  such  anions  ?  Did  it  originally 
extend  only  to  marriage  and  not  to  irregular  sexual  con- 
nections ?  Or,  finally,  is  it  the  indirect  result  of  a  custom, 
such  as  wife-capture,  hardening  into  a  rule  of  forbidden 
degrees?  These  are  questions  to  which  very  different 
answers  have  been  given. 

Adherents  of  the  horde  theory,  of  course,  deny  that  horror 
of  incest  is  a  primitive  instinct.  Such  is  the  view  also  of 
Spencer,  who  thinks  that  "regular  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentiments  upholding  them 
have  been  gradually  established,'' '  though — somewhat  incon- 
sistently, as  we  have  seen — he  agrees  with  McLennan  in 
regarding  exogamy  as  the  result  of  custom  growing  into  law. 
Lubbock  takes  a  similar  position,  denying  that  we  can 
*^attribute  to  savages  any  such  farsighted  ideas''  as  the 
recognition  of  the  injurious  effects  of  close  intermarriage.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Morgan,  whose  consanguine  family 
implies  the  absence  of  any  primitive  abhorrence  of  incest, 
considers  exogamy  ''explainable,  and  only  explainable  as  a 
reformatory  movement  to  break  up  the  intermarriage  of 
blood  relations,"  thus  implying  that  the  aversion  to  such  a 
union  is  derived  from  experience.*  But  knowledge  which 
''can  only  be  gained  by  lengthened  observation,"  Dr.  Peschel 
believes,  "is  'unattainable  by  unsettled  and  childishly  heed- 
less races,'  among  whom,  nevertheless,  a  horror  of  incest  is 
developed  most  strongly."  ^  Sir  Henry  Maine,  on  the  con- 
trary, "cannot  see  why  the  men  who  discovered  the  use  of 
fire  and  selected  the  wild  forms  of  certain  animals  for 
domestication  and  of  vegetables  for  cultivation  should  not 

1  Spbn  OBB,  op,  cU,t  1, 686  fl.  >  Lxtbbock,  op.  est,  183. 

t  Hobo  AN,  ProceedinoM  of  the  American  Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciencea^  Vn,  460; 
Ancient  Society 1 69, 424  ff. ;  c/.  Stabokis,  op,  cit,  828;  Wbstbbiiabok,  op,  cit.<,  817. 

4PB8CHSL,  SaecB  of  Many  224;  Wbbtbbmakck,  op.  c<t.,  817, 818;  also  Dabwzn, 
AnimaU  and  PlanU  under  Domestication^  II,  124;  Lubbook,  **  Cnstoma  of  ICarriage 
and  Systems  of  Balationship  ainoD«;  the  Anstralians,^*  Jour,  Anth,  Inet.^  XIV,  80J- 
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find  oat  that  children  of  nnsonnd  constitution  were  bom  of 
nearly  related  parents."*  The  researches  of  Starcke,  and 
still  more  those  of  Westermarck,  render  it  almost  certain, 
however,  that  Morgan  and  Maine  are  mistaken  in  their  view, 
though  it  may  point  the  way  to  the  truth.' 

Starcke^s  argument  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
basis  of  exogamy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  clan;  for  between  the  clans  of  a  tribe  exogamy 
almost  always  prevails,  and,  without  exception,  clanless 
tribes  are ''  endogamous  or  at  least  not  exogamous."  Further- 
more, tribes  divided  into  clans  are  usually  endogamous  as  to 
the  tribe.'  Now,  prohibitions  are  found  which  cannot  be 
due  to  '* exogamy  as  a  definition  of  the  clan;"  such  is  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  between  mother  and  son  where 
agnation  is  in  force,  and  '' between  father  and  daughter 
where  the  uterine  line  prevails."  Since,  therefore,  "exogamy 
as  a  definition  of  the  clan  cannot  directly  produce  these  pro- 
hibitions, which  are  found  wherever  exogamy  occurs,  and  in 
some  instances  where  it  is  absent,"  the  inference  follows 
that  exogamy  must  have  its  origin  in  the  abhorrence  of  close 
intermarriage  and  the  ideas  to  which  that  is  due.  But  these 
ideas  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  underlying  "the 
various  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage  which  are  now  in 
force;"  nor  do  they  imply  that  the  injuriousness  of  such 
unions  is  the  ground  of  the  aversion.  "In  a  community 
in  which  marriage  takes  place  between  consumptive  and 
syphilitic  persons,  and  those  affected  by  hereditary  disease, 
without  being  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  still  less  by 
the  law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  condemnation  of  incest  is 

1  Maimb,  Early  Law  and  Custom^  228. 

sDabwin,  op.  cit.^  n,  108,  lOi,  accepts  Huth*b  view  {Marriaoe  of  Near  Kin)^ 
that  there  is  no  "  instinctiTe  feeling  in  man  against  incest  any  more  than  in  gre- 
ffarions  animals." 

'This  is  the  view  of  MosaAN,  Andent  Society ^  512-U;  also  of  Haike,  op.  cit,^ 
221  ff. ;  FiBON  AMD  HowiTT,  Kamilaroi  and  J^umat,  117, 138  ff. ;  Wbstbkmabcs,  op, 
citt  S6S. 
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fonnded  on  our  regard  for  posterity."*  In  harmony  with 
his  view  that  marriage  is  juridiccd,  not  fonnded  on  sexual 
relations,  he  finds  the  origin  of  the  horror  of  marriage 
between  near  kindred  in  the  legal  incongruity  of  such  unions 
and  in  their  danger  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  ancient 
family  itself.  Marriage  between  a  brother  and  sister  or 
between  a  mother  and  son  would  usually  be  impossible 
because  the  *'son  possesses  nothing  which  he  could  offer  to 
the  father  as  purchase-money."  To  accomplish  the  purpose 
by  force  would  be  an  ''unheard-of  crime  among  savages." 
A  connection  between  a  father  and  daughter  would  seldom 
occur,  '*  since  a  father  is  unwilling  to  renounce  the  advantages 
of  bestowing  his  daughter  in  marriage."'  ''If  in  this  way  an 
impression  arises  that  there  is  something  unusual  and  incom- 
patible with  other  ideas  in  marriage  between  such  persons, 
an  occasional  calamity  which  befalls  any  of  them  will  be 
enough  to  excite  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  if  no  prohibition  previously  existed,  the  abso- 
lute condemnation  of  such  marriages  would  then  be  pro- 
nounced." In  a  word,  "  the  intermarriage  of  individuals  of 
the  same  family  implies  that  persons  who  have  no  legal 
right  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  property  neverthe- 
less agree  upon  such  legal  disposition,  an  encroachment 
which  would  certainly  be  violently  opposed  by  primitive 
men."  In  the  same  way,  exogamy  will  arise  between  clans; 
and  the  co-existence  of  endogamy  and  exogamy  seems  to  be 
consistently  explained  by  this  theory.  "Exogamy  prohibits 
marriage  between  persons  who  are  so  nearly  related  that 
they  have  no  legal  independence  of  each  other;  endogamy 

i  Stabokx,  cp,  ctt,  812, 228, 224. 

9  In  this  iMtrt  of  his  argument  Stazeke's  generaliiatlona  ara  searoely  sustained  by 
theeTidenoe.  See  the  oritiolsm  of  CuNOW,  AfutraHm/egtry  180-84,  who  nrges  the  well- 
known  fact  that  many  of  the  lowest  peoples  are  not  aoqoainted  with  wif e-porehase 
at  all;  and  even  where  wife-pnrohase  exists,  it  mi^ht  seem  to  be  of  as  mnoh  advan- 
tage to  a  father  to  marry  his  daughter  to  her  brother  as,  for  instance,  to  allow  the 
■on  to  obtain  a  wife  by  offering  his  sister  in  ezohange. 
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prohibits  the  marriage  of  persons  whose  legal  statns  is  too 
remote  from  each  other.'*^  In  corroboration  of  his  view, 
Starcke  finds  evidence  that,  here  and  there,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  regular  marriage  and  sexual  intercourse,  the 
former  being  forbidden,  unless  for  special  reasons,  while  the 
latter  is  allowed.' 

If  Starcke^s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  dread  of  close 
intermarriage  between  kindred  is  too  vague  and  ill  supported 
by  definite  proof,  his  original  suggestion  that  exogamy  must 
take  its  rise  in  that  horror  is  sustained  and  placed  on  a 
broader  foundation  by  the  singularly  interesting  researches 
of  Westermarck' — a  scholar  who  has  rendered  to  social 
science  a  very  important  service  by  carrying  the  principles 
of  organic  evolution  into  the  sphere  of  domestic  institutions. 
He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  horror  of  incest  is  universal. 
Writers  have,  indeed,  collected  evidence  which  they  believe 
points  to  a  time  when  such  an  aversion  did  not  exist.  Thus 
marriage  with  a  sister  is  permitted  in  Ceylon  and  Annam ; 
in  the  royal  families  of  Siam,  Burma,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  while  the  same  custom  prevailed,  as  is  well  known, 
among  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  among  the  kings  of 
ancient  Persia.^  But  these  unions  are  either  '' anomalous 
aberrations^'  from  the  general  rule;  or  else  they  are  allowed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  caste  or  the  royal  blood; 
or,  in  case  of  half-sisters,  because  relationship  is  traced  in 
one  line  only;^   while  occasionally  they  may  result  from 

1  Stabgkb,  op.  ciLt  2SS,  229, 290. 

9  ifttd.,  227,228. 

<WB8TBUfAB0K,  op.  cit,  ohaps.  xIt,  XT,  zri,  20O-882.  Thase  ehaptera  should 
be  read  in  the  li^ht  of  the  resnlts  obtained  in  those  on  "  Law  of  Similaritj,"  the 
"  Means  of  Attraction,*'  "  Sexnal  Selection,"  and  the ''  Liberty  of  Choice." 

*For  the  evidence  of  inoestnons  marriages,  see  Wbstkbmabck,  op,  ei(.,  292  ff., 
Sa  ff . ;  Stabcks,  op,  cit.,  44, 209  fl. ;  Spxncsb,  Principlm  cf  Soeiolotnf^  Ii  696 ;  OntAUD- 
TsiTLOM,  Originmy  60  ff. 

ft  This  may  perhaps  explain  why  half-sisters  and  half-brothers  may  marry  amoni? 
the  Todas  where  relationship  is  in  the  male  line :  Mabshali.,  A  PhrenoU)gi$i  anumfftt 
the  Todas,  206, 221. 
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"extreme  isolation"  or  from  "vitiated  instincts.'"  Every- 
where prohibitions  exist,  though  they  vary  greatly  in  the 
"degrees  of  kinship  within  which  union  is  forbidden."  As 
a  rule,  "among  peoples  unaffected  by  modem  civilization  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  more  numerous  than  in  advanced 
communities,  the  prohibitions  in  a  great  many  cases  refer- 
ring even  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  clan." 

For  instance,  to  select  a  few  examples  from  the  wealth  of 
illustration  provided  by  Westermarck,  the  "  Calif omian  Gua- 
lala  account  it  '  poison,'  as  they  say,  for  a  person  to  marry  a 
cousin  or  an  avuncular  relation,  and  strictly  observe  in 
marriage  the  Mosaic  table  of  prohibited  affinities." '  Among 
the  "Bogos  of  Eastern  Africa,  persons  related  within  the 
seventh  degree  may  not  intermarry,  whether  the  relationship 
be  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side;"  and  a  similar  rule 
exists  among  the  Pipiles  of  San  Salvador.  "Among  the 
Kalmucks,  no  man  can  marry  a  relation  on  the  father's  side ; 
and  so  deeply  rooted  is  this  custom  among  them,  that  a  Kal- 
muck proverb  says,  'The  great  folk  and  dogs  know  no  rela- 
tionship,' alluding  to  the  fact  that  only  a  prince  may  marry 
a  relative."  Often  clan  exogamy  is  enforced  by  the  severest 
penalties.  "The  Algonquins  tell  of  cases  where  men,  for 
breaking  this  rule,  have  been  put  to  death  by  their  nearest 
kinsfolk.'" 

1  Here  and  there  among  low  races  one  finds  examples  of  alleged  incest  recorded. 
Thus  among  the  New  England  Indians  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  are 
said  to  have  existed :  Waitz,  Anthropologies  m,  106.  **  Among  these  people  only," 
says  Turner  of  the  Innoit  on  the  Labrador  coast,  "  have  I  heard  of  a  son  who  took 
his  mother  as  a  wife,  and  when  the  sentiment  of  the  oommnnity  compeUed  him  to 
discard  her  he  took  two  other  women,  who  were  so  persecuted  by  the  mother  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  wholly  under  her  inflnenoe."  **  Bthnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,"  XI,  Sep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,^  180.  So  also  D^Bvbeux  sospeots  incest,  not 
marriage,  between  brothers  and  sisters  among  the  Brazilian  Indians:  Voyage 
dans  le  Nord  du  BrieU^  1613-14^  8&-W.  On  the  other  hand,  BoBiuzHorFEB  says  the 
Abipones  abhor  marriage  with  near  kindred :  Relation^  II,  212 ;  and  the  same  appears 
to  be  tme  of  the  Kafirs :  Batzbl,  History  of  Mankind^  II,  485.  See  also  the  examples 
mentioned  by  Gbobsb,  Die  Formen  der  FanUlie^  129, 130. 

'Wbstebmasok,  flp.  cits  297;  Powebs,  Tribes  qf  CcU^omia,  192. 

<Wbbtbbkabck,  op,  cits  297, 805, 806. 
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Westermarck  next  takes  np  the  origin  of  prohibited 
degrees;  and  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  to  explain  it,  be  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  no 
case  observed  is  the  prohibition  of  incest  founded  on  con- 
scious experience  of  its  injurious  effects.  It  has  not  come 
into  existence  as  the  result  of  observation  or  calculation  or 
through  education  on  the  part  of  the  savage.  Law  and  cus- 
tom might  thus  arise;  and  these  may  ''prevent  passion  from 
passing  into  action,  they  cannot  wholly  destroy  its  inward 
power."  The  home  is  kept  pure  "neither  by  laws,  nor  by 
customs,  nor  by  education,  but  by  an  instinct  which  under 
normal  circumstances  makes  sexual  love  between  the  nearest 
kin  a  psychical  impossibility.'^  But  this  instinct  is  not  an 
^^  innate  aversion  to  marriage  with  near  relations.'*'*  It  is 
rather  an  ''innate  aversion  to  sexual  intercouse  between  per- 
sons living  very  closely  together  from  early  youth;"  and 
"  as  such  persons  are  in  most  cases  related,  this  feeling  dis- 
plays itself  chiefly  as  a  horror  of  intercourse  between  near 
kin."  It  is  not  "by  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  but  by 
the  close  living  together  that  prohibitory  laws  against  inter- 
marriage are  determined."' 

This  theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  coincides  with  that  of 
Starcke  in  selecting  local  contiguity  or  the  intimate  association 
of  family  life  as  the  fundamental  fact  It  differs,  however, 
in  several  important  particulars.  The  economic  or  legal 
motives  are  not  emphasized;  and  Westermarck's  explanation 
is  broader  than  Starcke's,  for  he  holds  that  the  aversion 
extends  to  sexual  connections  outside  of  regular  marriage. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  by  which  Westermarck  powerfully  sup- 
ports his  conclusion.  Among  the  Greenlanders,  for  instance, 
"it  would  be  reckoned  uncouth  and  blamable,  if  a  lad  and  a 

i/5kI.,  S18,  820,  821.  Waxb,  Marriaoe  and  Kituhip,  S5,  50,  ozpresses  a  similar 
▼low. 
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girl,  who  had  served  and  been  educated  in  one  family,  desired 
to  be  married  to  one  another.^'  It  is  even  '' preferred  that 
the  contracting  parties  shoald  belong  to  different  settle- 
ments.'" Among  the  Kandhs,  according  to  Colonel  Mac- 
pherson,  ^'marriage  cannot  take  place  even  with  strangers  who 
have  been  long  adopted  into,  or  domesticated  with,  a  tribe;" 
and  the  Cis-Natalian  Kafirs  are  repnted  to  '^dislike  mar- 
riage between  persons  who  live  very  closely  together,  whether 
related  or  not."*  Further  proof  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  ''many  peoples  have  a  rule  of  exogamy,  which  does  not 
depend  on  kinship  at  alL"  Piedrahita,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ''relates  of  the  Panches  of  Bogota  that  the  men 
and  women  of  one  town  did  not  intermarry,  as  they  held 
themselves  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  impediment  of 
kinship  was  sacred  to  them ;  but  such  was  their  ignorance 
that,  if  a  sister  were  bom  in  a  different  town  from  her 
brother,  he  was  not  prevented  from  marrying  her.'"  So 
also  the  "Yam6os,  on  the  river  Amazon,  will  not  suffer  an 
intermarriage  between  members  of  the  same  community  'as 
being  friends  in  blood,  though  no  real  affinity  between  them 
can  be  proved;' "  and  the  Uaup^,  of  the  same  region,  "do 
not  often  marry  with  relations,  or  even  neighbours,  prefer- 
ring those  from  a  distance,  or  even  from  other  tribes."  ^ 

The  great  variation  in  the  extent  of  prohibited  degrees 
found  among  nations  is  "nearly  connected  with  their  close 
living  together."  Savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  "if  they 
have  not  remained  in  the  most  primitive  social  condition  of 
man,  live,  not  in  separate  families,  but  in  large  households 
or  communities,  all  the  members  of  which  dwell  in  very  close 

1  Wbbtbbmabox,  op.  ei^,  821,  oiting  Eobdb,  DeBcription  of  GrtetUand^  141; 
Nanbbn,  The  Fint  Croatifio  of  Oreeniand,  II,  880. 

s  Wbstksiiabok,  op,  cit,  821,  oitin«r  MAOPHXBaoN,  MemorictU  of  Service  in 
Jfuii€^eQ. 

>Ttlob,  On  a  Method  of  Inoetiigatino  the  Development  of  /fMtitutioiu,  268; 
PnBDBAHZTA,  HU^toHa  general  (1688),  11 ;  Wbstbbmabox,  op.  cU,t  321. 

^Ibidt  SZ2;  Wali«aob,  TVoveit  on  the  Amaaion^  497. 
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contact  with  each  other/*  Sach  are  the  honse-commanities 
of  the  American  aborigines,  found  everywhere,  from  the 
'4ong  houses"  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  vast  pueblos  or  ''cities*' 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan;'  the  ''joint  undivided  families*'  of 
the  Hindus  and  Southern  Slavs;'  and  the  trevs  or  clan 
households  of  ancient  Wales,  comprising  four  generations 
living  in  one  inclosure,  whose  members  are  forbidden  to 
intermarry.*  It  is  significant  that  in  all  such  cases  we  find 
extended  prohibitions  of  close  intermarriage,  which  do  not 
exist  "where  the  family  lives  more  separately."  In  fact, 
there  is  a  marked  tendency,  amounting  almost  to  a  law,  that 
the  larger  the  family  or  clan  group,  the  wider  is  the  circle 
of  forbidden  degrees ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  isolated 
and  dispersed  the  manner  of  life,  the  greater  is  the  liberty 
of  matrimonial  choice.* 

In  the  same  way  prohibition  of  marriage  on  the  ground 
of  "affinity"  or  "spiritual  relationship"  may  take  place. 
"By  association  of  ideas"  the  "feeling  that  two  persons  are 
intimately  connected  in  some  way"  may  "give  rise  to  the 
notion  that  marriage  or  intercourse  between  them  is  incestu- 
OU&"  A  strong  argument  is  also  derived  from  the  "classi- 
ficatory  system  of  consanguinity."  Tylor  has  shown  that 
this  system  and  the  system  of  exogamy  are,  in  most  cases, 
found  together.  They  are  the  "two  sides  of  one  institu- 
tion."* 

But  a  deeper  and  still  more  interesting  question  remains: 
"How  has  this  instinctive  aversion  to  marriage  between  per- 

1 MOBOAM,  Howes  a$%d  Hotue-Life  of  the  American  Aboriffine$ ;  Fxskb,  Discovery 
€f  America,  1, 64  ff. ;  Wbstkbmabok,  op,  ct't.,  824. 

s  MAZXfB,  Early  History  of  Institutions^  7,  78, 106, 196, 200,  passim  ;  Early  Law  and 
Oiwfom,  ohap.  yiii ;  Kbausb,  Sitte  und  Branch  der  QOdslaven^  14, 64, 72, 79  fl.,  84,  etc. ; 
KoHUER,  "Indisohes  Ehe-  nnd  Familionreeht,"  ZVB.,  m,  862;  </.  Ltall,  Asiatic 
Studies,  ohap.  yii. 

I  liKWiB,  Ancient  Laws  of  Wtiles,  56, 57, 196.  «  Wbstbbmabok,  op,  eit,  828-28. 

B  Ttlob,  On  a  Method  of  InvestigctHng  the  Deveiopment  cf  Institutions,  261  ff . ;  </. 
Wbstkbmabok,  op.  ett,  828, 828. 
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sons  living  closely  together  originated  ?'*  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  throngh  his  masterly  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  Westermarck  has  at  last  brought  us  very  near  to 
the  truth.  He  finds  the  key  to  it  in  the  biological  law  of 
similarity.'  It  is  demonstrated  that  a  ** certain  degree  of 
similarity  as  regards  the  reproductive  system  of  two  indi- 
viduals is  required  to  make  their  union  fertile  and  the 
progeny  resulting  from  this  xmion  fully  capable  of  propaga* 
tion."  But  the  similarity  must  not  be  too  close.  A  certain 
amount  of  differentiation  is  requisite ;  but  the  differentiation 
must  not  be  too  great.'  There  must  be  homogeneity  com- 
bined with  heterogeneity.  Among  domestic  animals  close 
interbreeding,  it  is  well  known,  leads  to  infertility  and 
degeneration;  and  Darwin's  researches  prove  that  self- 
fertilization  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  produces  the  same 
results.*  There  is  abundant  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
what  is  true  of  plants  and  the  lower  animals  is  true  also  of 
man.  '^Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,''  says 
Westermarck,  in  closing  his  argument,  ''I  cannot  but  believe 
that  consanguineous  marriages,  in  some  way  or  other,  are 
more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  species.  And  here,  I  think, 
we  may  find  a  quite  sufficient  explanation  of  the  horror  of 
incest;  not  because  man  at  an  early  stage  recognized  the 
injurious  influence  of  close  intermarriage,  but  because  the 
law  of  natural  selection  must  inevitably  have  operated. 
Among  the  ancestors  of  man,  as  among  other  animals,  there 

1  Wbbtkbmaxok,  op,  cit,,  chap,  ziii,  and  oomiMtre  chap,  zr,  8M  if. 

sOn  sterility  as  the  result  of  erossin^  in  species,  see  Wallaob,  Darwiniam^ 
152-W;  DABwm,  AnimaU  and  PlanU  under  DomeUieatUm,  II,  78  fl.;  and  on  the 
good  effects  of  crossing  and  the  evil  effects  of  close  interbreeding,  ibid.^  II,  92-126, 
104.  Cf.  QuATXRFAOBS,  The  Human  SpecieSy  86-88  (crossing  species) ,  276-86  (effects  of 
crossing  in  mixed  races) ;  KircHXUi,  "  Blood-Relationship  in  ICarriage,"  in  liemoin 
qf  London  ArUh.  Society^  1866,  II,  402-66 ;  and  Withznoton,  CoMonguineouM  Marria(fe$y 
2  fl.,  who  believes  the  injurious  effects  of  such  unions  on  the  offspring  have  been 
overestimated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  under  primitive 
conditions  the  advantages  of  dose  intermarriage  may  have  outweighed  all  disadvan- 
tages: Mucks,  Horde  und  Families  246-47,  combating  Westermarok*8  view. 

8  Daswzm,  SiffecU  of  Oron  and  QeHf-FerUliKoUon  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom^  486, 
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miB  no  doubt  a  time  when  blood-relationship  was  no  bar  to 
seznal  intercourse.  Bat  variations,  here  as  elsewhere,  would 
naturally  present  themselves;  and  those  of  our  ancestors  who 
avoided  in-and-in  breeding  would  survive,  while  the  others 
would  gradually  decay  and  ultimately  perish.  Thus  an 
instinct  would  be  developed  which  would  be  powerful 
enough,  as  a  rule,  to  prevent  injurious  unions.  Of  course 
it  would  display  itself  simply  as  an  aversion  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  union  with  others  with  whom  they  lived;  but 
these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  be  blood-relations,  so  that 
the  result  would  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Whether 
man  inherited  the  feeling  from  the  predecessors  from  whom 
he  sprang,  or  whether  it  was  developed  after  the  evolution 
of  distinctly  human  qualities,  we  do  not  know."  ^ 

Exogamy  appears,  then,  to  be  the  result  of  natural  selec- 
tion, arising  ''when  single  families  united  in  small  hordes. 
It  could  not  but  grow  up  if  the  idea  of  union  between  per- 
sons intimately  associated  with  one  another  was  an  object  of 
innate  repugnance.''  Conversely,  the  law  of  similarity 
enables  us  to  understand  the  coexistence  of  clan-exogamy 

1  CuHOW,  AuMtralnegert  184  ff.,  roieets  WMtermarok*8  theory,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  in  the  cases  cited  often  extends  far  beyond  the 
local  gronp;  and  secondly,  beoanse  where  the  members  of  a  ffetu  do  not  at  the  same 
time  form  a  local  community,  marriage  is  not  forbidden  in  the  group  of  persons 
actually  liring  together.  But  Westermarck  is  dealing  with  origins ;  and  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  existing  complex  systems  of  kinship  which  have  gradually 
been  dcTcloped  through  association  of  ideas  or  other  influences  actually  now  conform 
to  the  principle  for  which  he  contends.  On  the  other  hand  Hbllwald,  Die  menmsh. 
FamiUe,  178  ff.,  following  Waonsb,  in  JTofmoc,  1886, 1, 21, 24-S4,  reaches  a  conclusion 
essentially  like  that  obtained  by  Westermarck.  He  finds  the  origin  of  exogamy  in  a 
dread  of  dose  intermarriarge  producing  a  horror  of  incest.  During  the  period  of  the 
endogamous  mother-group  such  marriages  were  the  rule.  With  the  rise  of  fixed 
habitations  for  the  group,  beginning  in  the  glacial  age  and  carried  farther  in  the 
diluvial  period,  came  more  permanent  sexual  relations,  the  prototype  of  real 
marriage.  This  close  liring  together,  because  of  its  deadening  effect  on  sexual 
attraction,  produced  a  dislike  of  unions  in  the  group,  leading  to  exogamy,  often 
accompanied  by  wife-capture ;  although  neither  rape  nor  exogamy  must  be  regarded 
as  a  uniTorsal  stage  of  social  CTolution.  Crawlet,  Mywlie  Bote^  22^  228,  448  ff., 
rejects  Westermarck's  theory  of  a  general  human  "instinct"  against  inbreeding. 
He  insists  that  neither  incest  nor  promiscuity  was  "  ever  anything  but  the  rarest 
exception  in  any  stage  of  human  culture,  eyen  the  earliest ;  ike  former  being  pre- 
Tented  by  the  psychological  difllculty  with  which  lore  comes  into  play  between 
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and  tribal  endogamy.  The  one  springs  from  a  horror  of 
sexual  union  between  persons  who  are  too  near;  the  other 
arises  in  a  dislike  of  connection  between  those  who  are  too 
remote.  Among  primitive  men,  and  sometimes  even  among 
those  well  advanced  in  civilization,  there  exists  a  shrinking 
from  physical  contact  with  strange  races  only  less  violent 
than  the  aversion  which  the  dread  of  incest  excites.  But 
this  prejudice  yields  to  the  sympathy  produced  by  the 
growing  similarity  of  interests,  ideas,  sentiments,  and  gen- 
eral culture  among  men.  Sympathy,  upon  which  affection 
mainly  depends,  has  widened  the  sphere  of  sexual  selection.^ 

rV.   THE  PBOBLEM  OF  THB  SUOOESSIVB  FOBMS  OF  THB  FAMILT 

From  the  preceding  analysis  it  will  appear,  we  trust, 
that  scientific  examination  of  the  problems  of  kinship  and 
exogamy  has  disclosed  something  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
laws  which  govern  human  sexual  relations.     The  searching 

persons  either  closely  associated  or  strictly  separated  before  the  age  of  pnberty,  a 
difilculty  enhanced  by  the  ideas  of  sexual  taboo,  which  are  intensified  in  the  close- 
ness of  the  family  circle,  where  practical  as  well  as  religions  considerations  canse 
parents  to  preyent  any  dangerous  connections.**  Westermarck^s  theory,  he  holds, 
does  not  account  for  all  the  facts ;  for  example,  "  that  to  no  little  extent  brothers 
and  sisters,  mothers  and  sons,  fathers  and  daughters,  do  not  lire  together.  This  is 
a  result  of  sexual  taboo,  and  is  originally  a  part  of  the  cause  why  such  marriage  is 
aToided,  and  not  a  result  of  aToidance  of  incest.*'  In  short,  it  "is  the  application 
of  sexual  taboo  to  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  because  they  are  of  opposite  sexes,  of 
the  same  generation,  and  are  in  close  contact,  and  for  no  other  reasons,  are  regarded 
as  potentially  marriageable,  that  is  the  foundation  of  exogamy  and  the  marriage 
system.'*  Cf.  Lano,  Social  Origina,  10-34,  288-40  note,  whose  criticism  of  Wester- 
marck  and  McLennan  follows  similar  lines;  and  Atkinson,  PrlnuU  Law^  SOCMO, 
who  belicTes  that  Jealousy  may  haye  set  up  a  bar  to  sexual  unions  within  the  *^  flre- 
cirde*'  before  totems  or  the  idea  of  incest  arose. 

1  Consult  the  yery  interesting  chapter  of  WssTrntMABOK  on  **  Selection  as  Influ- 
enced by  Affection  and  Sympathy,  and  by  Calculation,**  op,  ctt,  856  ff.  "Affection 
depends  in  a  yery  high  degree  upon  sympathy.  Though  distinct  aptitudes,  these  two 
dasses  of  emotions  are  most  intimately  connected:  affection  is  strengthened  by 

sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  strengthened  by  affection If  loye  is  excited  by 

contrast,  it  is  so  only  within  certain  limits.  The  contrast  must  not  be  so  great  as  to 
exclude  sympathy.**— J&td.,  962.  "Ciyilization,**  he  adds,  "has  narrowed  the  inner 
limit,  within  which  a  man  or  woman  must  not  marry ;  **  while  "  it  has  widened  the 
outer  limit  within  which  a  man  or  woman  may  marry  and  generally  marries.  The 
latter  of  these  processes  has  been  one  of  yast  importance  in  man*s  history.**— 
Ibid.,  876. 
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criticism  to  which  the  theory  of  polyandry  has  been  sub- 
jected, in  connection  with  the  opposite  custom  of  polygyny, 
carries  ns  still  nearer  the  truth.  For,  in  the  light  of  recent 
research,  it  does  not  seem  entirely  hopeless  to  discover  a  trace 
of  the  actual  sequence  in  which,  according  to  natural  law,  the 
general  forms  of  marriage  and  the  family  have  been  evolved. 
According  to  McLennan^  it  will  be  remembered,  polyan- 
dry originates  in  a  scarcity  of  women  due  to  female  infanti- 
cide ;  and  it  is  a  universal  phase  of  social  progress  through 
which  transition  is  made  from  promiscuity  and  the  system  of 
kinship  in  the  female  line  to  the  paternal  system  and  higher 
types  of  family  life.  Furthermore,  he  seems  to  think,  though 
on  this  point  he  is  not  very  clear,^  that  polygyny  may  grow 
out  of  polyandry  through  the  practice  of  capturing  wives. 
This  theory  has  by  no  means  gone  unchallenged.'  It  has 
been  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
custom  of  polyandry  has  prevailed  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
Though  it  is  found  among  various  peoples  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  its  occurrence  is  on  the  whole  comparatively 
rare;  and  the  practice  is  much  less  extended  than  that  of 
polygyny.  Its  former  existence  cannot  be  inferred  from 
such  customs  as  the  niyoga  and  the  levirate;  for  these  are 
capable  of  simpler  explanation."  It  is  highly  probable,  as 
Starcke  urges,  that  they  are  merely  expedients  for  procuring 
an  heir  or  for  conveniently  regulating  the  succession  to 
property  and  authority,*  particularly  in  the  joint  family;  but 

1  McLmnfAN,  Studiett  1, 116,  pcutim;  tf,  Spbmobe,  Prineiple$  ofaociolooy^  1, 679. 

>See,  eapeoiallj,  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  c»t,  ohAps.  zz-xxiii;  Stasckb,  Primitive 
Family^  12S-70;  Waxb,  Marriage  and  Kinahip,  chaps,  t,  ▼!,  Til;  and  compare  Hxll- 
WAiiD,  Die  menaeh,  FamiUe^  241  ff.  For  the  literature  of  polyandry,  see  p.  80,  n.  2, 
above.  ^ 

'For  the  literature  relating  to  the  levirate  and  similar  customs,  see  above 
p.84,n.  2. 

4  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  levirate  among  the  Todas:  Mabahall,  A 
Phrenologigt  amangti  the  Todtu^  206-9, 213.  Similar  practical  motives  influenced  the 
rise  of  the  levirate  elsewhere:  Dobsbt,  **Omaha  Sociology,"  ///.  Rep,Qf  Buream  <|f 
Eth,^  2S8 ;  €^.  Mabtxub,  Ethnographies  117,  notes ;  idem^  BechUzwAande^  64. 
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there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  Spencer's  explanation 
is  adequate  in  some  cases.  "Under  early  social  systems/' 
he  declares,  "wives,  being  regarded  as  property,"  are  in- 
herited like  other  possessions.*  The  procuring  of  an  heir 
through  a  brother  or  some  other  third  person  harmonizes 
with  the  "juridical  character  of  fatherhood  among  primitiye 
men."  * 

Again,  not  only  is  the  general  extent  of  polyandry  limited, 
but  even  where  it  exists  it  is  confined  in  almost  every  case 
"to  a  very  small  part  of  the  population." '  It  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  poorer  classes,  sometimes  to  the  rich ;  and 
nearly  always  it  is  found  side  by  side  with  polygyny  or 
monogamy.  There  is  another  limitation,  already  noticed, 
which  teUs  very  strongly  against  the  theory  of  its  origin  in 
promiscuity.  Polyandry  usually  shows  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  monogamy.  Sometimes  each  of  the  husbands 
lives  with  the  wife  during  a  certain  period,  while  the  others 
are  absent;  or  frequently,  '*as  one,  usually  the  first  married, 
wife  in  polygynous  families  is  the  chief  wife;"  so  also,  "one, 
usually  the  first,  husband  in  polyandrous  families  is  the  chief 
husband."  In  him  authority  and  the  property  are  vested, 
and  all  the  children,  even,  are  feigned  to  be  his.^ 

ISpbnokb,  Prineiplet  qf  SocioUvy,  I«  679-Sl,  748  ff.,  750.  See,  howoTor,  the 
criticism  of  Stabckb,  op,  cit,  151-58, 158  ff. ;  and  compare  Wkstbrkabck,  op>  cit., 
510  ff. ;  McLsinrAN,  Studiet,  1, 106  ff. ;  FortnighUy  Review  (1877),  701 ;  and  Spbhobb^b 
**  Short  Rejoinder,"  <6id.,  887.  But  elsewhere  Spencer  thinks  the  leyirate  may  arise 
in  the  dnty  of  caring  for  the  brother's  children— a  general  caose  of  polygyny: 
op.  cii,,  081,  602.  For  examples  of  inheritance  of  widows,  see  Kohlbr,  "Das  Becht 
der  Acteken,"  £VR.^  XI,  54;  "Das  Negerrecht,  namentlich  in  Kamenuif'*  (Md.,  XI, 
416, 423;  and  for  widower  inheritance  among  the  Chins,  ident^  iMd.,  186  ff. 

sStabokb,  op,  cit,  141  ff.  For  his  theory  of  Juridical  fatherhood  see  tMd., 
121-27, 185, 138 ;  and  compare  the  similar  Tiew  of  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kinship^  78  ff . 
This  author  gires  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  case  of  Boas  and  Ruth,  op.  cit., 
172-78,  which  may  be  compared  with  McLennan,  8tudie$,  1, 108  n.  3.  On  the  eyidence 
for  Juridical  fatherhood  among  the  Arabs,  consult  Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marrioffe, 
118, 120. 

s  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  ct(.,  455-n57. 

^Ibid.,  457-58,  115-17;  c/.  especially  Staboks,  op.  oitf  185.  Hhllwald,  DU 
menBch.  FanUliCt  264  ff.,  gives  many  interesting  details. 
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In  opposition  to  the  theory  of  McLennan  various  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  polyandry  have  been  advanced.  Spencer 
regards  both  polygyny  and  polyandry  as  mere  limitations  of 
promiscuity.  "Promiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  poly- 
andry joined  with  indefinite  polygyny;  and  one  mode  of 
advance  is  by  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness.'^  Polyandry, 
therefore,  does  not  originate  in  scarcity  of  women ;  nor  can 
it  be  due  to  poverty;  ^Hhough  poverty  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  the  cause  of  its  continuance  and  spread."  It  is  rather 
one  of  several  independent  "types  of  marital  relations  emer- 
ging from  the  primitive  unregulated  state;  and  one  which  has 
survived  where  competing  forms,  not  favored  by  the  condi- 
tions, have  failed  to  extinguish  it.'^^  Hellwald  holds  a 
similar  view.'  Robertson  Smith  traces  its  origin  to  the 
practice  of  capturing  or  of  purchasing  wives  in  common  by 
a  group  of  kinsmen ;  and  in  the  case  of  purchase,  poverty  or 
the  high  price  of  women  must  have  exerted  a  favorable  influ- 
ence." Not  entirely  dissimilar  is  the  view  of  Wake  who, 
rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  McLennan,  believes  that  poly- 
andry can  be  satisfactorily  explained  "only  as  being  estab- 
lished, under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  either  independently 
or  as  an  offshoot  from  the  phase  of  punaluan  group  marriage 
in  which  several  brothers  have  their  wives  in  common."^ 
Starcke  in  like  manner  finds  that  it  "is  adapted  in  every 

iSpbnobe,  Frineiplm  af  8ociolo(nfi  I«  <r78>75,  618, 879.  Insnffioiant  food-sapxdy 
may  eause  pol jgynio  and  monoffamio  families  to  die  out ;  and  it  is  f aToraUe  to  the 
snrriTal  of  the  polyandroos  family.  But  the  infertility  of  polyandroos  families  is 
nnf aTorable  to  their  snrriTal,  for  tiiere  are  fewer  members  aTailable  for  defense.— 
Ibid.,  681. 

s Polyandry  is  faTored  hy  poverty  and  aoaroity  of  women;  bat  it  is  essentially 
the  outgrowth  of  ancient  sexnal  relations :  Hbljlwald,  op.  ett.,  2SS-61 ;  agreeing  with 
LiPPBBT,  KuUwrifemihiehU,  II,  10.  Mabshali*,  A  Phrenoioffist  amongtit  the  Todos, 
223  if.,  follows  Lnbbook  and  MoLennan  in  regarding  polyandry  as  a  snrriTal  of  com- 
monism.  On  the  other  hand,  Fbxtboh,  Die  Einoeborenen  SOd-AfrikoM,  227,  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  polyandry  among  the  Kafir  Herero  is  the  direct  result  of 
poverty  and  low  condition  {niedrige  Oetinnwno) ;  it  is,  he  says,  "keine  Sitte,  sondem 
eine  Unsitte,*'  harmonising  with  the  laxity  of  tiieir  moral  ideas. 

•Smith,  Kinthip  cmd  Marriage,  125  ff.,  128. 

«  Waub,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  172, 184-78. 
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respect  to  this  organization  of  the  joint  family  gronp.^^  In 
its  highest  forms  ^'it  is  only  the  eldest  brother  who  is  mar- 
ried/^ and  'Hhe  yonnger  ones  are  not  husbands,  bnt  merely 
specially  authorized  lovers.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  band  of  brothers,  as  such,  take  a  wife  in  common; 
that  is,  that  the  marriage  is  the  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity." Hence  "polyandry  belongs  to  the  category  of  facts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  ordinary  family  communism;'' 
and  it  does  not  forfeit  its  character  of  a  marriage  in  which 
the  individual  does  not  quite  lose  his  personality  in  the 
group.* 

More  satisfactory,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the 
result  of  Westermarck's  inquiry.  This  is  so,  not  only 
because  we  feel  that  he  is  probably  right  in  his  conclusion, 
but  because  his  argument  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  success  with  which  the  statistical  method  may  be  applied 
to  social  questions.  The  way  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
had  been  prepared  by  McLennan  and  his  critics.  They  had 
established  a  strong  probability  that  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
women  are  in  some  intimate  way  connected  with  polyandry. 
Westermarck  shows  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  close  relation, 
but  that  relation  is  a  consequence  of  natural  selection.  The 
ultimate  causes  of  polyandry,  he  demonstrates,  are  identical 
with  the  forces  which  have  produced  a  numerical  disparity 
between  the  sexes.'  First  of  all  the  assumption'  that  "monog- 
amy is  the  natural  form  of  human  marriage  because  there 
is  an  almost  equal  number  of  men  and  women,"  is  proved  to 
be  untenable  by  an  appeal  to  the  statistics  of  population, 

1  Stasckb,  op.  cit^  135, 199, 12^70. 

9  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  cit.^  chap,  xzi,  in  oonneotion  with  chaps,  xx  and  zxii. 

SThns  LOBD  Kakes,  Sketches  qf  (he  Hittory  qf  Man^  1, 277  if.,  declares  "polygyny 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nature,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that,  'in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,*  males  and  females  are  equal  in  number, 
and  supporting  it  by  the  consideration  that  the  *God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal 
society,  not  only  by  making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the  principle  of  chastity  inherent  in 
our  nature.* "— Wakb,  op.  cit^  198  ff.,  who  shows  this  assumption  to  be  unfounded. 
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which  reveal  a  considerable  yariation  in  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes.  Among  many  peoples  the  men  are 
greatly  in  majority;  among  others  there  is  a  corresponding 
surplus  of  women.  This  disparity  is  in  part  easily  explain- 
able by  referring  to  the  varying  conditions  of  life  among 
different  peoplea  The  '' preponderance  of  women,"  for 
instance,  '^depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  higher  mor- 
tality of  men''  due  chiefly  to  the  *' destructive  influence  of 
war''  and  the  other  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  primi- 
tive men  are  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surplus  of 
men  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  female  infanticide 
and,  still  more,  to  the  severe  labor  and  harsh  treatment  which 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  women  among  low  races.' 

But  such  causes  are  by  no  means  entirely  adequate  to 
account  for  the  numerical  inequality  of  the  sexes.  For,  in 
the  second  place,  statistics  show  a  considerable  disparity 
between  them  at  birth.  ''Among  some  peoples  more  boys 
are  bom,  among  others  more  girls ;  and  the  surplus  is  often 
considerable."  With  the  Todas,  for  instance,  are  found 
about  100  boys  to  80  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;^ 
while  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  the  Arabias,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  various  other  portions  of  Asia,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  women  to  one  man  are  bom.'  "In  Europe,  the 
average  male  births  outnumber  the  female  by  about  five  per 

cent But  the  rate  varies  in  different  countries.    Thus, 

in  Russian  Poland,  only  101  boys  are  bom  to  100  girls ;  whilst, 
in  Boumania  and  Greece,  the  proportion  is  111  to  100."^ 

1  The  facts  are  collected  by  Wbstbbmabgk,  with  elaborate  reference  to  aathori- 
tiea:  op.  e»t.,  460-66. 

9  BiABSHAJLii,  A  PhTtnoUigUt  amongst  the  Toda»y  100 ;  Wbstbbmasck,  op.  ett.,  407. 

s  Bbuck,  TrantU  to  Ditcover  the  8ouree$  of  the  NiU^  1, 284  ff . ;  Wbstebiiabok,  op. 
est.,  467, 468. 

^OsTTiNOBN,  MoraUtaHiiik  in  ihrer  SedetUuno  far  elne  Sodaleihikt  65;  Wbb- 
TBSKABCK,  Op.  ctt,,  469.  Dabwin,  JDctcent  cf  Man,  chap,  yiii,  discusses  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  showing  their  inequality.  Cf.  PijOBS,  Daa  Weib,  I,  244^, 
giring  a  table  of  the  number  of  male  and  female  births  for  European  countries  and 
for  several  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  United  States,  the  male  predominating. 
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At  this  point  Westermarck  finds  it  neoessary  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  **  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the 
offspring.''  The  view  that  sex  is  influenced  either  by  the 
relative  or  by  the  absolute  age  of  the  parents  is  untenable ;' 
nor  can  the  theory  be  accepted  that  '^polygyny  leads  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  infants.'' '  The 
theory  of  Dflsing,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  explanation  which  has  yet  been  advanced."  Accord- 
ing to  him,  'Hhe  characters  of  animals  and  plants  which 
influence  the  formation  of  sex  are  due  to  natural  selection. 
In  every  species  the  proportion  between  the  sexes,  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  constant,  but  the  organisms  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  that,  under  anomalous  cir- 
cumstances, they  produce  more  individuals  of  that  sex  of 
which  there  is  the  greatest  need.  When  nourishment  is 
abundant,  strengthened  reproduction  is  an  advantage  to  the 
species,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  nourishment  is 
scarce.  Hence — the  power  of  multiplication  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  number  of  females — organisms,  when  unu- 
sually well  nourished,  produce  comparatively  more  female 

iThos,  aooording  to  Sadlbb,  The  Law  cf  Poimlatum,  II,  838  ff.,  and  Hofackbs 
AND  NOTTBB,  Uisber  die  Eitfemelutfien  weiehe  $ich  bei  MenBchenund  Thierenvonden 
EUem  cmf  dte  NixeKkommeA  vererben^  **  more  boys  are  bom  if  the  husband  is  older 
than  the  wife,  more  girls  if  the  wife  is  older  than  the  husband.'*  Bat  Noirot  and 
Breslan  hare  reached  the  opposite  result ;  and  Bemer,  from  Norwegian  statistics, 
has  shown  that  "the  law  is  untenable/*  From  the  registers  of  births  in  Alsaoe> 
Lorraine,  Stibda,  Da»  SexwUverhdUniMa  der  Qeborenent  proves  **  that  neither  the 
relatiTe  nor  the  absolute  ages  of  the  parents  exercise  this  sort  of  influence." 
Platter  "concludes  from  the  examination  of  thirty  million  births  that  the  less  the 
difference  in  the  age  of  the  parents  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  boys  being  born." 
For  these  authorities  and  others  see  Wbstebkabok,  op.  ctt.,  469, 470;  and  compare 
Thokpsok  and  Qbddbs,  Evolution  of  8ex^  82  ff .,  for  a  review  of  theories,  particularly 
the  comparative  table,  p.  35,  and  the  bibliography,  p.  40. 

>The  authorities  are  compared  by  Wb8TKS1£AB0K,  op,  eit,  470;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  point  by  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kinahip^  228  ff.  Cf. 
Dabwin,  Detcent  of  Man,  chap,  viii,  215  ff.  Plosb,  Dob  Wdb^  1, 239-44,  gives  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  notions  of  various  peoples  as  to  the  knowledge  of  sex  before  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

sDObino,  Die  Reo%Merung  dee  QeKhlecMeverh&Unieeee  bei  der  Vermeikrung  der 
Menechen,  Tiere,  und  Pflangen  (Jena,  1884),  121-287. 
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ofbpriiig ;  in  the  opposite  case,  more  male."*  The  observa- 
tions of  Ploss'  and  others'  appear  to  sustain  Dtlsing^s  hypoth- 
esis. Wherever  nourishment  is  scarce  there  seems  to  be 
a  surplus  of  male  births.  Such  is  the  case  in  highlands  as 
compared  with  lowlands ;  among  the  poor  as  compared  with 
the  rich ;  in  sterile  regions  as  compared  with  those  that  are 
more  fertile.  Furthermore,  Dtlsing  has  suggested  a  second 
cause  due  also  to  natural  selection,  which  influences  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes  bom ;  and  his  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Westermarck.  Mixture  of 
race  among  animals  and  plants  appears  to  cause  a  surplus  of 
female  births;^  while,  on  the  contrary,  incestuous  unions, 
being  injurious  to  the  species,  ''have  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  excess  of  male  offspring. ''*  So,  among  half-breeds,  the 
number  of  girls  usually  predominates ;'  whUe  among  in- 
and-in  bred  plants,  animals,  or  men  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  ''that  the  degree  of  differentiation 
in  the  sexual  elements  of  the  parents  exercises  some  influence 
upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring,  so  that,  .when  the  differentia- 
tion is  unusually  great,  the  births  are  in  favour  of  females ; 
when  it  is  unusually  small,  in  favour  of  males.^^^ 

Now,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  polyandrous  peoples 
show  a  tendency  to  close  intermarriage   among   kindred ; 

1  As  snmmarized  by  Wbbtesmabck,  op,  csl.,  410, 471. 

2  Plobb,  Ueber  die  daa  Oe8ehleehi9verMUmt9  der  Kinder  bedingenden  UnaeheOt 
21  ff.,  SO,  p€Unm. 

s  Compare  Geddxs  and  Thokpson,  Evolution  of  Sex,  82-64,  who  disouss  the 
literatnre  relating  to  sex-determination ;  and  Geddx8,  article  **  Sex  "  in  Encycl,  Brit, 
See  the  bibliographies  of  the  subject  in  Gbddxs  and  Thokpson,  op,  cit^  40, 53, 54. 
MABSHAiiii,  A  Phrenologiat  amongat  the  Todaa,  110,  111,  regards  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce more  males  than  females  as  dae  to  nataral  selection,  practiced  by  an  in-and-in 
breeding  people,  made  necessary  originally  by  female  infanticide.  Thus  a  **  male- 
producing  variety  of  man  is  formed.'* 

4  Consistent  with  the  rule  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  illegitimate  births  are 
female. 

bDOsiNO,  op,  cat.,  237. 

APowBBS,  TribcB  of  Calif omia^  403,  149;  Stabckwbathxb,  The  Law  of  8ex^  150 
if. ;  WasTBBMABCK,  op,  cii.,  476-80,  who  cites  many  other  authorities. 

T/6ui.,481,482. 
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while  polyandrons  countries  are  notoriously  poor.  "The 
Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,"  for  instance,  "  are  probably 
the  most  in-and-in  bred  people  of  whom  anything  is  known," 
and  among  them  "the  disproportion  between  male  and  female 
births  is  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  males."  But  the  "coin- 
cidence of  polyandry  with  poverty  of  material  resources" 
cannot  depend,  as  often  asserted,  "upon  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  check  an  increase  of  population,  or  upon  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  or  buy  wives 
for  themselvea"  For  only  in  Tibet,  with  her  nunneries, 
among  such  peoples,  is  there  found  a  class  of  unmarried 
women,  and  polyandry  is  often  seen  in  rich  families; 
while  in  Ceylon  "it  prevails  chiefly  among  the  wealthier 
classes."  With  pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples  poverty 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  individual  mar- 
riage, since  women  are  valuable  for  their  labor  and  "fully 
earn  their  own  subsistence."  In  some  districts  of  the 
Himalayas,  we  are  told,  "it  is  the  poor  who  prefer  polyg- 
amy, on  account  of  the  value  of  the  women  as  household 
drudges."' 

Accordingly  as  a  general  result  of  his  argument,  Wester- 
marck  concludes  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
polyandry  originates  in  a  surplus  of  men  "due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  poor  conditions  of  life,  on  the  other,  to  close  inter- 
marrying. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  polyandrous  peoples 
either  live  in  sterile  mountain  regions,  or  are  endogamous 
in  a  very  high  degree."'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  surplus  of  men  will  always  produce  polyandry,  any  more 
than  a  plurality  of  women  will  always  lead  to  polygyny. 
Other  conditions  must  be  favorable.  "This  practice  pre- 
supposes," for  instance,  "an  abnormally  feeble  disposition  to 

1  Wkbtbucabok,  op.  eitt  475«  476,  oitiii«  Stulfnaobl,  in  Indian  Antiquary^  VII, 
US.  C/.  Spbnosb,  Pnnc<pIe»o/&)ctoI(vif«I«68& 

iWbstermabok,  op.  cit.^  482,483.  Qf.  MamhaIiL,  A  PhrenoUfffut  amongtit  the 
Todoit  HO,  111,  221,  p{»$»im^  for  illustrations. 
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jealousy ;"  and  this  is  actnally  a  '*  peculiarity  of  all  peoples 
among  whom  polyandry  occurs.'^' 

The  evidence  adduced  seems  conclusive  that  polyandry 
holds  a  relatively  unimportant  place  in  the  sociological  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  is 
usually  modified  in  the  direction  of  monogamy ;  and  it  always 
implies  a  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  case  is 
much  the  same  with  polygyny.'  It  is  not  a  mere  limitation 
of  promiscuity,  as  some  writers  believe,"  but  usually  makes 
its  appearance  comparatively  late  in  social  history.  It  is 
found  side  by  side  with  polyandry  and  does  not  grow  out  of 
it,  as  McLennan  supposes.  Finally,  like  polyandry,  its  im- 
portance as  a  form  of  sexual  relations  has  been  irreatly  ma^r- 
^ed.  True,  polygyny  is  mnch  more  widely  ^Jd  thl 
polyandry,  being  found  perhaps  among  the  majority  of  races 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.^  Its  rise  is  particularly 
favored  by  the  economic  and  social  forces  which  produce  the 
patriarchal  system.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  among  many 
barbarous  peoples  it  is  *' almost  unknown  or  even  prohibited.'^ 
Monogamy  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  the  family 
precisely  among  peoples  least  advanced  in  general  culture 

1  Wbstkskabck,  op.  eitt  515. 

>0n  polygyny  see  Swzndbbbn,  DitpiUatio  de  polyffyni<^  (1795) ;  Wedthold,  Die 
deuUehen  Frauen^  II,  13  ff. ;  Poat,  FanUlienreeht^  63  ff. ;  OeKhlecht»genouenach<tft, 
17  ff.,  26  ff. ;  KOYALSVSKT,  Tableau^  101  ff. ;  Hellwai«d,  Die  mentch.  Families  367-437 ; 
Mason,  Woman't  Share  in  Primitive  CuUure^  222  ff. ;  Dabwdv,  Deteent  of  Man^ 
ehaps.  Tiii,  zz;  Lubbock,  Oriffin  of  Civilization^  143;  Lbtottbnhau,  Vivolution  du 
marieige,  ohaps.  Tiii,  iz,  z,  zi ;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  chap.  tI  ;  Spencbb, 
Frinciplet  qf  Sociology,  I»  682-07 ;  Stabckb,  Primitive  Family,  261  ff.,  poMHm;  Wbs- 
tsbmabcs.  Human  Marriage,  431  ff.,  and  Indez.  For  ezamples  of  polygyny  see 
KoHUiB,  in  ZVR„  VII,  370,  379  (Papnas);  VIEI,  114  (Dekkan);  IX,  324  (Bengal); 
X,  65  (Asteks) ;  97-90  (Bombay) ;  XI,  432.  433  (Kameron);  Hbnbici,  *'I)as  Becht  der 
Epheneger,"  £VR.,  XI,  134;  Post,  "Die  Kodiflcation  des  Rechts  der  Amazosa," 
ibid,,  XI,  232, 283;  Bbhxb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Amazosa,'*  ibid,,  X,  36. 

8  For  instance,  Spbmokb,  PrincipUt  of  Sociology,  1, 672, 688. 

4  See  the  enumeration  of  polygynons  peoples  in  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  cit.,  431-35; 
Spbncbb,  op.  cit,,  1, 682, 683;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  181  ff. ;  Mason,  Woman's 
Place  in  Primitive  Onlture,  222  ff. 

SHXLLWALD,  Die  mensch,  Familie,  866  ff.;  Qbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe, 
104  ff. 
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and  particnlarly  in  the  economic  arts.'  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, to  take  a  single  example,  that  among  the  Dravidian 
Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  commonly  regarded  as  anatomically  and 
intellectually  among  the  most  backward  races  of  mankind, 
monogamous  unions  last  until  death  dissolves  them.  To 
those  still  untouched  by  foreign  influences  polyandry  and 
polygyny  are  entirely  unknown.  There  is  no  prostitution. 
Conjugal  fidelity  is  remarkable.  Free  courtship  exists. 
Children  are  treated  with  kindness;  and  in  general  the  Sar- 
asin  brothers  present  a  picture  of  pleasing  domestic  life 
among  this  singular  people.' 

Where  polygyny  exists  it  is  sometimes  the  chiefs  alone 
who  are  "permitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wivea^'  Besides, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  polyandry,  '* almost  everywhere  it  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  people,  the  majority 
being  monogamous.^'  It  is  so  "among  all  Mohammedan 
peoples,  in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa."  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  for  instance,  are 
said  to  be  monogamists;  and  in  Persia,  it  is  reported,  only 
"two  per  cent  of  the  population  enjoy  the  questionable 
luxury  of  a  plurality  of  wives."  Among  the  American 
aborigines  monogamy  is  the  rule.  Although  polygyny 
widely  exists  among  them,  seldom  are  more  than  two  wives 

1  See  the  lists  of  monogamous  peoples  in  Wbstbbmabck,  op,  cit.,  43^-88;  and 
compare  Dabwin,  Deteetid  of  Man,  691;  Post,  Familienrecht,  73;  Lxtousnsau, 
Vivolution  du  marictoe,  chap,  zl ;  and  especially  Qbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Famtlie, 
as  above  summarized,  chap.  ii. 

2SASA8XN,  Die  WeddoM  von  Ceylon,  I,  457-75.  These  Inyestigators,  sustaining 
Westermarck*s  view  of  social  evolution,  regard  the  monogamy  of  the  Veddahs  as  a 
typical  primitive  institution.  Of  course,  as  Kohlsb,  Zur  Urgeachichte  der  Ehe,  10  ff., 
14  ff.,  urges  against  Wester marck  and  the  Sarasin  brothers,  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  number  of  examples  of  peoples  among  whom  monogamy  prevails  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  proof  of  the  original  condition  of  man.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  Veddahs  are  far  advanced  beyond  their  former  condition,  or,  con- 
versely, that  they  are  a  degraded  race.  Still  the  existence  of  these  examples  of  the 
single  i>airing  family  among  barbarous  and  savage  men,  as  well  as  those  found 
among  the  anthropoid  mammals,  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  not  be  lightly  assumed  that  this  kind  of  evidence  has  been  used  more 
critically  by  the  adherents  of  the  theory  of  promiscuity  than  by  those  who  take  the 
opposite  view. 
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fouiuL^  Indeed  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  Bezes 
thronghout  the  world  renders  it  impoBsible  for  polygyny  to 
become  the  general  practice.' 

Polygyny,  like  polyandry,  is  modified  in  several  ways  in 
the  direction  of  monogamy.  Often,  as  in  Africa'  and 
among  many  American  peoples,  a  ^'higher  position  is  given 
to  one  of  the  wives,  generally  the  first  married.^'  She  pos- 
sesses superior  authority  and  becomes  the  real  mistress  of  the 
household.  Thus,  according  to  Waitz,  among  the  Eskimo  a 
second  wife  is  seldom  taken  unless  the  first  is  childless;  but 
in  polygynous  families  the  first  wife  has  domestic  precedence. 
The  same  is  true  generally  of  the  red  Indians  of  the  north- 

1  Polygyny  is  found,  for  example,  among  the  Innoit,  bat  monogamy  is  the  role, 
though  marriages  are  often  of  Tery  short  duration.  Occasionally  there  are  two, 
three,  four,  or  in  very  rare  oases  even  flre  wives :  Tdbnsb,  "  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,'*  XI,  Bep,  of  Bureau  cf  Sth,^  182, 188, 189.  Among  the  Point  Barrow  Bskimo 
Murdoch  found  usually  one  wife,  and  never  heard  of  more  than  two :  "  Point  Barrow 
Expedition,**  ibid,,  411.  "Bich  men"  among  the  Thlinkets  often  have  two  wives: 
NZBLACK,  "Coast  Indians,"  Sep,  Smith.  Jrut.,  1859,  367,  968;  K&aubb,  Die  TUnkit 
IndiattOTn  220.  The  Pima  Indian  has  more  than  one  wife  when  he  can  support  them, 
for  "  the  wife  is  the  slave  of  the  husband  ** :  Qbossmamn,  **  The  Pima  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona,** £ep.  Smith,  /nff .,  3S7U  415,  416.  A  Ponca  chief  married  four  wives  at  one 
time,  took  them  at  once  to  his  wigwam,  and  all  got  on  well :  Bep,  Smith,  Iiwt.,  18S5, 
64.  The  Wyandottes  allow  polygyny  if  the  wives  are  taken  from  different  gentet, 
but  polyandry  is  prohibited:  Powell,  "  Wyandotte  Society,*'  A,  A,  A,  8.,  XXIX, 681. 
Sometimes  **duogamy  *'  is  found  among  the  Seminoles:  MaoCaulbt,  in  V,  Bep,  ef 
Bureau  of  Eth,,  486.  Among  the  Sioux  **  a  plurality  of  wives  is  required  of  a  good 
hunter,  since  in  the  labors  of  the  chase  women  are  of  great  service**:  Dobsbt, 
**8iouan  Sociology,**  XV.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  225 ;  but  the  **  maximum  number 
of  wives  that  one  man  (an  Omaha  Sioux)  can  have  is  three,  e.  a.,  the  first  wife,  her 
aunt,  and  her  sister  or  niece,  if  all  be  consanguinities.  Sometimes  the  three  are 
not  kindred*':  idem^  "Omaha  Sociology,**  ///.  Bqp.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  261;  and 
compare  Kohlxb,  Zur  Urge§chichte  der  Ehe,  65  ff.,  82,  who  finds  here  an  evidence 
of  group-marriage.  One  wife  is  the  rule  among  the  South  American  Abipones: 
DOBBXZHOFFKB,  Account,  II,  209,  210;  and  Appiac&s:  GuimabXbs,  **Memoria," 
BeviMt.  Trimena,  Hi8t.,  VI,  807;  and  in  general  it  is  the  prevalent  form  in  South 
America:  Mabtius,  Ethnoffraphie,  11,  104;  idem,  BeehtBzuaiande,  58.  Two  wives 
is  the  average  number  among  the  Seri:  MoGeb,  in  XVII,  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth., 
Part  1, 279. 

3  For  a  collation  of  the  facts  as  to  the  ratio  of  polygynists  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion among  polygynous  peoples,  consult  Wbbtsbmabok,  op.  cit.,  438^ ;  cf,  Hbllwald, 
Die  menMch.  Familie,  413, 414. 

s  Waitz,  Anthropologies  II,  109 ;  but  here  the  subordinate  women  are  not  always 
legitimate  wives.  Cf.  Gbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  109;  Fbxtsoh,  Die  Eingebo- 
renen  SUd-AfHkae,  114, 192, 19S,  227,  368. 
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west  coast.'  Among  the  Siouan  tribes  the  bride's  sisters 
sometimes  become  subordinate  wives;'  and  usually  where 
there  are  several,  according  to  Dorsey,  the  first  wife  and  the 
last  are  ^Hhe  favorites,  all  others  being  regarded  as  servants.^'  * 
The  principal  Indians  among  the  Brazilian  Tupinambte, 
says  Souza,  *'have  more  than  one  wife,  and  he  who  has  most 
wives  is  the  most  honored  and  esteemed;  but  they  all  yield 
obedience  to  the  eldest  wife  and  all  serve  her/'  She  '^has 
her  hammock  tied  up  next  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  between 
the  two  there  is  always  a  fire  burning.''*  Among  various 
peoples  it  is  required  *'that  the  first  wife  shall  be  of  the  hus- 
band's rank,  whilst  the  succeeding  wives  may  be  of  lower 
birtk"  Sometimes,  as  among  the  Chinese,  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  the  kings  of  early  Egypt,  the  secondary  wives 
really  hold  the  position  of  concubines.*  Frequently  the  hus- 
band has  a  favorite  whom  he  treats  especially  as  his  wife ;  or 

1  Waztz,  op.  cit,  in,  808, 82S.  In  the  Ungara  District  the  children  of  the  first 
wife  take  precedence:  Tdbmbb,  op.  dt.,  190;  €if.  Niblaok,  *' Coast  Indians,"  Bep. 
Smith.  IntL^  1888, 967. 

3  MoQsB,  '*The  Slooan  Indians,"  XV.  Sep.  of  Bureau  of  Xth.^  178. 

s  DoBSBT,  "Slooan  Sociology,"  ibid.,  225.  Among  the  Slonan  Omahas, "  when  a 
man  wishes  to  take  a  second  wife  he  always  consults  his  first  wife,  reasoning  thns 
with  her :  *  I  wish  you  to  have  less  work  to  do.  so  I  think  of  taking  yonr  sister,  yonr 
annt,  or  your  brother's  danghter  for  my  wife.  Yon  can  then  have  her  to  aid  yon 
with  your  work.'  Shonld  the  first  wife  refuse,  the  man  cannot  marry  the  other 
woman.  Generally  no  objection  is  offered,  esxiecially  if  the  second  woman  be  one  of 
the  kindred  of  the  first  wife.    Sometimes  the  first  wife  will  make  the  proposition  to 

her  husband The  first  wife  is  nerer  deposed."— Idem,  *'  Omaha  Sociology," 

III.  JBcp.  qf  Bureau  of  Bth.,  261. 

«SouzA,  "Tratado  I>escriptlTO  do  BrasU,"  RetfiH.  Inai.  Hitt.,  XIV  (1851),  811 
ff.  Compare  Mabthts,  Sthnographie^  104-06, 108, 109,  notes;  idem, SeehtMxuttande, 
58, 54, 57, 58. 

BOn  these  modifications  see  Spsnobb,  Printdpla  of  SoeMon,  1, 094r06;  Wakb, 
Marriaoe  and  KinMhip,  196, 197, 186  ff .,  210.  ''  The  phases  of  this  custom  [wives  of  dif- 
ferent grades]  may  be  practically  divided  into  (a)  those  in  which  all  a  man's  wives 
have  equal  rights,  (6)  and  those  where  there  is  a  superior  wife  (or  wives)  and  inferior 
ones,  the  latter  being  sometimes  legal  wives,  and  at  others  slave  wives  or  concu- 
bines."—Wakb,  197.  **The  Siamese  occupy  the  almost  unique  position  of  having  four 
dasses  of  wives,  of  which,  however,  the  slave  wife  answers  to  the  concubines  of 
other  forms  of  polygyny."— /6id.,  197.  Qf.  further,  Qbossb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe, 
100 ;  Waitz,  Anthropologies  HI,  828 ;  Hxllwald,  Die  menach.  Families  868, 882  (China), 
414;  Atxbt,  "The  Indo-Pacifio  Oceans,"  Am.  Antiquarian,  VI,  866. 
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conyersely,  as  among  the  Abipones/  he  is  **  bound  by  cus- 
tom or  law  to  cohabit  with  his  wives  in  turn.''  Finally,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  everywhere  bigamy,  or  rather  duog- 
amy,  is  the  ''most  common  form  of  polygyny,  and  a  multitude 
of  wives  is  the  luxury  of  a  few  despotic  rulers  or  very 
wealthy  men."' 

Let  us  next  consider  the  causes  which  favor  the  rise  of 
polygyny.  It  is  highly  probable,  in  countries  ''unaffected 
by  European  civilization,"  that  a  surplus  of  women  has 
exerted  an  influence  in  its  favor."  Thus  in  India  polygyny  is 
found  among  peoples  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  women, 
and  polyandry  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.^  Among  the 
Kafirs  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  polygyny 
usually  appears  only  where  the  women  outnumber  the  men.* 
This  disparity  of  the  sexes  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the 
ravages  of  war;*  but  it  is  more  likely,  as  in  the  case  of 
polyandry,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  natural  selection,  abun- 
dance of  nourishment  tending  to  produce  an  excess  of  female 
births.  Polygyny  also  arises  from  calculation.  According 
to  Wake,  "  abundance  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  practice;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually 
the  wealthier  persons  among  polygynous  peoples  who  indulge 

X "  I  have  known  many  who  kepfe  the  same  wife  aU  thair  Utw.  Bat  if  anj  Abipon 
maniaa  aereral  woman,  ha  settles  them  in  separate  hordes,  manj  leagues  distant 
from  one  another,  and  Tiaits  first  one,  then  the  other,  at  interrals  of  a  year." 
— BoBBZZHonsE,  AecowU^  n,  ao. 

sWBifnBMABOK,  HuMon  Jforrioffe,  i4»-60;  e/.  Stabosb,  Primiiive  FamU^, 


•  This  is  the  Tiew  of  Wbbtbbmabos,  op,  cU„  482,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Chbbtin, 
Becherche$  midieo^hilomtphiquim  aur  let  oautet  phytiguet  de  la  polygamie  dant  lei 
pofft  chaMdB  (Paris,  1812),  88;  and  he  is  sustained  by  Gobhx«bbt,  **  Die  Gtosohlechts- 
versehiedenheit  der  Kinder  in  den  Bhen,"  £FS,,  XIII,  127.  See  also  SravqaB, 
Prineipla  qf  Soeiology^  1, 689, 600;  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kimhip,  204, 20S.  i 

«  Wakb,  op.  cit,  206;  Wbbtbbmabos,  op»  ett,  482 ;  QosHLnx,  loc.  eiL 

sSpairosB,  op.  e<t,  1, 684, 680. 600;  Wakb,  op,  eit,,  801;  Catlim,  North  AmeHeam 
Indiana,!,  118. 

•Spbnobb,  op,  eit,  1, 680, 600. 
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in  the  luxury  of  many  wives.*  Poverty  and  the  approximate 
equality  of  the  sexes,  Spencer  holds,  are  the  natural  restric- 
tions of  polygyny.*  Again,  "superior  strength  of  body  and 
energy  of  mind,  which  gained  certain  men  predominance  as 
warriors  and  chiefs,  also  gave  them  more  power  of  securing 
women;  either  by  stealing  them  from  other  tribes  or  by 
wresting  them  from  men  of  their  own  tribe.^^'  In  this  way 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  wives  would  become  a  mark 
of  distinction.  Consequently  polygyny  sometimes  appears  as 
the  special  privilege  of  the  ruler  or  of  a  class;  and,  as 
Spencer  suggests,  from  its  association  with  greatness  it  may 
gain  popular  approbation,  just  as  monogamy  may  be  thought 
"mean"  from  its  association  with  poverty.  "Even  the  reli- 
gious sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction,^' 
as  among  the  Chippewayans.^ 

Various  other  reasons  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  polygyny 
have  been  advanced.  Among  these  are  the  motives  arising 
in  passion,  such  as  man's  love  of  beauty'  and  variety,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  practice  abstinence  in  certain  seasons.* 

1  Waxb,  cp,  cif.,  179-81 ;  Spsnobb,  op.  eit,  685.  So  the  African  has  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  boy ;  and  only  the  rich  in  ancient  Mexico  indulged  in  polygyny :  Waitz, 
Af^rttpoUif^  n,  108 ;  IV,  130.  Among  the  American  Indians  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  feeding  them  make  several  wives  the  privilege  of  the  opulent.  Increased  labor 
gives  the  California  Wintun  woman  increased  rights;  "for  then  she  extorts 
monogamy  ** :  Batzbl,  HUiom  of  AfanMnd,  II,  124, 484  (China  and  Japan).  Com- 
pare AVBBT,  "  The  Indo-Paciflc  Oceans,"  Am.  jitUi««artati,  VI,  866. 

sSphnobb,  op.  ciJt,y  1, 683, 684.  Cf.  Stabckb,  op.  et^,  261,  who  says :  "  It  fbllows 
from  the  nature  of  things  ....  that  polygamy  can  never  have  been  the  normal  con- 
dition  of  a  tribe,  since  it  would  have  involved  the  existence  of  twice  as  many 
women  as  men.  Polygamy  must  necessarily  have  been  restricted  to  the  noblest, 
richest,  and  bravest  members  of  the  tribe."  Spencer  holds  that  polygyny  is  con- 
nected especially  with  the  *'  militant  *'  stage  of  society,  as  opposed  to  the  industrial : 
flip,  cit.,  706. 

8  Spbnceb,  op,  cit.^  1, 685, 686.  «  ibid.,  68S-88 ;  qf.  Staboxx,  op.  cit,^  261. 

5  Owing  to  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  female  beauty  fades  early  among  savage 
and  barbarous  peoples,  sometimes  even  among  those  reckoned  as  civilised.  A  fresh 
wife  is  demanded  when  the  first  grows  old.  In  some  cases  the  husband  is  forbidden 
by  custom  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  untU  the  child  is  weaned,  though  suckling  may 
continue  two,  three,  or  four  years:  Wbstbrmabck,  op.  ctt.,  488^^;  Plosb,  Dob 
Weib,  1, 58, 59  (fading  beauty). 

•  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kinthip^  202  ff.,  thus  summarises  the  causes  of  poly- 
gyny: "JYrst,  the  sterility  of  the  first  wife,"  as  in  the  case  of  Baohel;  ''seeoiidlir. 
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More  powerful  than  these  is  the  ''desire  for  offspring, 
wealth,  and  authority.''  In  certain  stages  of  advancement 
the  more  children  a  man  has,  the  greater  are  his  power  and 
distinction.  His  ''fortune  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of 
wives  not  only  through  their  children,  but  through  their 
labour."^  For  this  reason,  in  some  cases  where  jealousy  is 
weak,  women  cling  to  polygyny ;  since  by  sharing  the  toil  with 
others  they  hope  that  its  burden  may  be  lessened.*  Spencer 
assigns  another  cause  of  the  rise  of  polygyny  which  has 
enabled  it  to  hold  its  ground  even  against  the  superior  type, 
monogamy.  For  "  under  rude  conditions,"  he  believes  that 
"it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  self-preservation." 
The  loss  of  population  sustained  by  the  ravages  of  war  are 
thus  repaired.  A  bias  in  favor  of  polygyny  may  be  founded 
which  will  even  come  to  be  sustained  by  natural  selection. 
"In  a  barbarous  community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  others  who  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will  be  relatively  superior — the  stronger  and  more  coura- 
geous among  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples  the 
wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Hence, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  society  will  be 
rendered  ....  not  only  numerically  stronger,  but  more  of 
its  units  will  be  efficient  warrior&"  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  a  "structural  advance"  as  compared  with  lower  types  of 
the  family.  Paternity  is  certain;  and,  where  descent  is 
traced  in  the  male  line,  "inheritance  of  power  by  sons 
becomes  possible;  and,  where  it  arises,  government  is  better 

the  length,  of  time  daring  which  a  woman  snokles  her  child ;  thirdly^  the  eexnal 
requirements  of  man  while  leading  a  hunting  or  pastoral  mode  of  lif e ; /cmrtMy, 
the  accidental  scarcity  of  men ;  and,  Afihlyt  the  luxury  or  sensuality  of  man,  or  the 
deeire  for  influence  and  power.** 

1  Wbstbbkabok,  op,  eit.^  489-91;  ^.  Stabokb,  op.  ctt,  281. 

s  WB8TSSKABCX,  op.  eU,t  tfS,  186 ;  Spsnchb,  op.  citt  1, 688. 
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maintained.''  The  family  cohesion  is  greater ;  and  **  this  defi- 
nite descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of 
ancestor-worship;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consol- 
idate society."^  For  these  reasons  chiefly  he  regards 
polygyny  as  a  type  of  marriage  higher  than  polyandry; 
though  he  remarks  that,  **were  it  not  for  the  ideas  of  sacred- 
ness  associated  with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood 
familiarized  ns  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  should  prob- 
ably feel  as  much  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading 
about  it  as  we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry/"  But 
this  is  too  favorable  an  estimate  of  the  relative  social  value 
of  polygyny.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether 
morally  and  physically  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  offspring 
than  polyandry ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  far  worse 
in  its  effects  upon  the  home  and  condition  of  women.*  This 
fact  alone,  when  considered  in  all  its  consequences,  far  out- 
weighs the  alleged  relative  structural  advantages  of  polygyny, 
which  besides  have  not  been  conclusively  established. 

But,  as  a  rule,  neither  polygyny  nor  polyandry  is  favored 
by  woman,  in  whom  the  passion  of  jealousy  is  very  strongly 
developed.  *'  Polygyny  is  an  offence  against  the  feelings  of 
women,  not  only  among  highly  civilized  peoples,  but  even 
among  the  rudest  savage&''  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
*'  among  monogamous  savage  or  barbarous  races  the  position 
of   women  is  comparatively  good;"^   while,  on  the  other 

1  Spsnobb,  op.  cit,  1, 688, 689, 690  ff.,  697.    Qf,  on  causes  of  polygyny,  Lubbook, 
Origin  of  CitfUizatum,  112. 

3  Spsnobb,  op,  ciL^  I,  682.  Qf.  the  similar  yiaw  of  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kin- 
§hip,  219. 

*  This  eyil  effect  Spencer  himself  emphasises,  though  he  thinks  polygyny  favor- 
able to  women  where  the  habitat  is  nnfayorable  to  their  self-support  and  men  are 
scarce ;  op.  eit.,  1, 692-94.  See  Wakb,  op.  cit.,  219  ff.,  for  the  relatiyely  adyanced  con- 
dition of  women  under  polyandry ;  and  compare  HsLLWAiiD,  Die  menBch,  Families 
256  ff.,  who  summarises  opinions  as  to  the  influence  of  polyandry ;  and  Qjumsb,  Die 
Formen  der  Familie^  HO,  who  emphasises  the  degradation  of  woman  among  pastoral 
polygynists. 

«  Wbstbskabck,  op,  cit,  486-60L 
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hand,  polygyny  is  in  almost  every  way  degrading  to  the 
female  sex.^  Accordingly,  under  influence  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  favoring  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  woman^  both 
polygyny  and  polyandry  must  yield  to  individual  marriage. 
With  woman  in  its  favor  monogamy  could  never  be  entirely 
superseded  as  the  type  of  human  marriage.  **  Polygamy 
must  disappear  as  soon  as  a  growing  development  brings  into 
play  permanent  motives  and  fundamental  forces.'"  Among 
these  forces  is  the  '4dea  of  procreative  conditions''  entering 
into  the  conception  of  fatherhood.  From  this  follow  chastity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  consequently  a  limit  to  the 
sexual  liberty  of  the  husband.  Out  of  this  also  sprang 
ancestor-worship,  a  powerful  force  in  differentiating  the 
monogamic  household.  *'Even  in  primitive  times,  the  char- 
acter, or  soul — the  inward,  mysterious  being — of  the  father 

was  supposed  to  decide  the  character  of  the  child 

The  joy  excited  by  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  child  was  first 
aroused  in  the  breast  of  a  primitive  man  when  that  child 
owed  its  being  to  himself,  and  its  excellence  was  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  its  begetter,  that  is,  of  himself.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  even  now  this  idea  plays  the  strongest  part  in 
what  we  call  the  voice  of  blood.  ....  Vanity,  a  sentiment 
which  is  often  condemned,  yet  not  always  blameworthy,  finds 
sustenance  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  everyday  life 
from  the  thought,  *Here  I  trace  myself;  the  child  has 
inherited  that  tendency  from  me.'  "*  With  advancing  culture 
and  the  growth  of  altruism  it  is  inevitable  that  monogamy 
should  assert  its  right  to  prevail  over  all  other  forms  of  the 
family  which  have  yet  appeared  among  mankind. 

1  Hie  faoto  are  ooUeeted  by  Waxs,  €p.  eiC,  210  ff.,  108  ff.;  </.  SpuroBB,  cp,  oil., 

I,  en. 

>Stabokb,  PrimiUve  Familgy  264. 

*  IMd.,  25A-M.  On  the  Inflnenoe  of  aneestor-wonhip  andjthe  sense  of  propriety* 
see  Waxs,  op.  ott,  chape  tU  and  xii,  227  ff.,  284,  436  ff.  Cf,  Spbnckb,  op.  city  1, 6B1« 
097;  and  on  monogamy,  Lbtoubnbau,  VivoLulUon  d«  mariagty  chape,  xiz,  il ;  Post, 
FamiUenreehty  72  ff. 
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So  we  come  back  to  the  starting-point.  The  complex 
phenomena  of  human  sexual  relations  have  been  examined 
in  the  light  of  scientific  criticism  and  recent  research.  The 
result  seems  unmistakably  to  show  that  pairing  has  always 
been  the  typical  form  of  human  marriage.  Early  monog- 
amy takes  its  rise  beyond  the  border-line  separating  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  But,  considering  the  aberrations 
from  the  type,  development  has  been  in  a  circle.'  At  the 
dawn  of  hxmian  history  individual  marriage  prevails,  though 
the  union  is  not  always  lasting.  In  later  stages  of  advance- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  property,  social  organization, 
social  distinctions,  and  the  motives  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
various  forms  of  polyandry  and  polygyny  make  their  appear- 
ance, though  monogamy  as  the  type  is  never  superseded. 
''Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  favourable  to  polygyny,''  says 
Westermarck,  'Hhan  social  differentiatioiL"*  In  its  ^'highest 
and  regulated  form,"  declares  Morgan,  *4t  presupposes  a 
considerable  advance  of  society,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  and  inferior  classes,  and  of  some  kinds 
of  wealth."'  Furthermore  there  is  direct  evidence  in  some 
cases  that  a  transition  from  monogamy  has  actually  occurred.* 
At  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture,  under  pressure  of 
those  influences  which  have  led  to  the  social  elevation  of 
woman,  polygyny  yields  in  turn  to  monogamy.  ''When  the 
feelings  of  women  are  held  in  due  respect,  monogamy  will 
necessarily  be  the  only  recognized  form  of  marriage.  In  no 
way  does  the  progress  of  mankind  show  itself  more  clearly 

1  See  Staboxb*b  masterly  snmmaiT  in  chapter  tU,  **  Marriage  and  its  Derelop- 
ment,"  who  reaches  the  oonolnsion  presented  in  the  text.  Wbbtkbmaxok,  chape, 
xzi,  xxii,  zziT,  obtains  practically  the  same  result.  Compare  also  Wakb,  €p.  cit, 
chap,  zii,  who  holds  that  group-marriage  In  the  Australian  and  Punaluan  forms  is 
the  original  type  of  marriage.  Then  follow  polyandry  and  polygyny;  and  these 
are  in  turn  superseded  by  monogamy.  Hbllwald,  Die  mensch,  FamiUet  880, 
declaiee  that  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  the  rule,  and  in  this  sense  more  "natural" 
than  monogamy. 

s  Wbstbbmasck,  op.  ctt,  SQ6, 508. 

s  MOBOAM,  SygtemB  of  Cfonaanguinity,  477.  «  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  cU.^  507, 508. 
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than  in  the  increased  acknowledgment  of  women's  rights, 
and  the  causes  which,  at  lower  stages  of  development,  maj 
make  polygyny  desired  by  women  themselves,  do  not  exist 
in  highly  civilized  societies.  The  refined  feeling  of  love, 
depending  chiefly  upon  mutual  sympathy  and  upon  appre- 
ciation of  mental  qualities,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  poly- 
gynous  habits;  and  the  passion  for  one  has  gradually  become 
more  absorbing.''^  But  the  later  monogamy  differs  from 
the  earlier  in  one  important  characteristic.  The  primitive 
monogamy  ''is  not  a  form  of  marriage  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  a  marriage  law;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  form 
of  marriage  which  is  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  which 
cannot  tolerate  other  co-existent  forms  of  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand  the  later  monogamy,  which  arises  from  a  distinct 
condemnation  of  polygamy,  or  from  a  secret  aversion  to  it, 
is  characterized  by  self-assertion,  and  seeks  to  exclude  other 
forms  of  marriage.'' ' 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  evolution,  which  has  here 
been  sketched  in  outline,  there  remains,  however,  a  fact  of 
primary  importance  to  which  but  casual  reference  has  thus 
far  been  made:  the  element  of  contract  in  the  marriage 
relation.  This  fact  will  receive  some  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter. 

1/Mcl.,fi0>*  tSxABOSBiflip.ett.,  264, 286, 256, 258,258. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RISE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  CONTRACT 

[BiBLiooRAPHiGAL  NoTB  IV. — The  literature  for  this  chapter  may 
be  more  briefly  indicated,  since  it  is  largely  identical  with  the  authori- 
ties mentioned  in  Bibliographical  notes  I,  II,  and  III.  The  researches 
of  Starcke,  Westermarck,  Darwin,  Letoumeau,  and  Wake  are  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  marriage  by  capture  and  purchase  are  of  course 
essential  parts  of  McLennan*s  Studies  I  and  II,  and  the  Patriarchal 
Theory,  Particularly  valuable  are  the  monographs  of  Dargun,  Mutter- 
recht  und  RaubeJie  and  his  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterrecht;  Kulischer, 
**IntercoDamunale  Ehe  durch  Raub  und  Kauf/*  in  ZFE.<,  VIII ;  Kohler, 
''Studien  dber  Frauengemeinschaft,  Frauenraub,  und  Fhrauenkauf," 
i&id.,  V ;  Kautsky,  ''Entstehung  der  Ehe  und  der  Familie,"  in  KoamoSf 
XII;  and  Schroeder,  HochzeitabrdueJie  der  Esten  (Berlin,  1888), 
containing  a  description  of  many  curious  **8urviya]s."  A  mass  of 
miscellaneous  information  relating  to  marriage  customs  may  also  be 
found  in  Schmidt,  Hochzeiten  in  ThUringen  (Weimar,  1863) ;  Wood, 
The  Wedding  Day  (New  York,  1868) ;  and  especially  in  the  Hochzeits- 
buch  of  DQringsfeld  (Leipzig,  1871). 

For  a  full  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  matrimonial  law  and 
usage  of  many  low  races  see  the  various  books  by  Post,  especially  his 
Enttoicklungsgesehichte  dee  Familienreehts,  Anfdnge  des  Stoats-  und 
Bechtsleben,  and  the  Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz. 

Illustrations  of  matrimonial  law  and  usage  may  be  found  in  Henrici, 
''Das  Volksrecht  der  Epheneger,**  in  Zyi2.,  XI;  Kohler,  **Das  Recht 
der  Papuas  auf  Neu-Guinea,*'  t&td.,  VII ;  his  **Das  Recht  der  Birma- 
nen,"  and  **Das  Recht  der  Chins,"  both  ibid.,  VI;  Farrer, «' Early 
Wedding  Customs,"  in  his  Primitive  Manners  (London,  1879) ;  Volkov, 
"Rites  et  usages  nuptiauz  en  Ukrftine,"  in  V anthropologies  II,  III 
(Paris,  1891-92) ;  Ellis,  *'  Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Capture,"  in  Pop, 
Sci,  Monthly,  June,  1891  (New  York,  1891) ;  Loring,  ''Marriage,"  in  his 
A  Confederate  Soldier  in  Egypt  (New  York,  1884) ;  Blumentritt,  Ethno- 
graphic der  Philij^nen  (Gotha,1882) ;  and  Wessely,  "Ein  griechischer 
Heiratscontract  vom  Jahre  136  n.  Ch.,"  in  Xenia  Austriaca,  1  (Vienna, 
1893).  Useful  material  will  likewise  be  found  in  Weinhold,  Deutsche 
Frauen  (Vienna,  1882);  Harrison,  "Religion  and  Family  among  the 
Haidas"  (Queen  Charlotte  Islands),  in  Jour,  Anth,  Inst,,  XXI  (London, 
1891);  Crawley,  "Sexual  Taboo,"  ibid,,  XXIV  (London,  189i-96);  his 
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Mystic  Rose  (London  and  New  York,  1902) ;  and  Floessel,  Die  Sehune- 
germutter  (Dresden  1890). 

For  the  question  of  sexual  selection  with  Darwin  compare  Wallace, 
Darwinism  (London,  1891) ;  Poulton,  Colours  of  Animals  (New  York, 
1890);  and  Weismann,  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent  (London,  1880- 
82). 

Hebrew  marriage  is  treated  by  Michaelis,  Abhandlung  von  den 
Ehegesetzen  Mosis  (Qottingen,  1768) ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses  (London,  1814);  Lichtschein,  Die  She  nachmosaisch-talmudischer 
Auffassung  (Leipzig,  1879) ;  Mielziner,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce  (Cincinnati,  1884) ;  Weill,  La  femme  juive  (1874) ;  Kurtz, 
Die  She  der  SOhne  Oottes  mit  den  TOchtem  der  Menschen  (Berlin,  New 
York,  and  Adelaide,  1857) ;  his  Die  Ehe  des  Propheten  Hosea  (Dorpat, 
1869) ;  Stubbe,  Die  Ehe  im  Alten  Testament  (Jena,  1886) ;  Ellia,  **Mar- 
idage  and  Kinship  among  the  ancient  Israelites,"  in  Pop.  8ci.  Monthly^ 
XLII  (New  York,  1892-93),  325-37;  Bergel,  Die  Eheverhdltnisse  der  alten 
Juden  (Leipzig,  1881);  Duschak,  Das  mosaisch-talmudische  Eherecht 
(Vienna,  1864);  especially  Dollinger^s  rare  book,  Heidenthum  und 
Judenthum  (Regensburg,  1857),  containing  a  comparison  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  laws  and  social  customs.  For  Babylon  see  the 
works  of  Simcoz,  Sayce,  Kohler,  and  Haupt  mentioned  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Index,  I. 

For  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  China,  see  Parker,  ^  Compara- 
tive Chinese  Law,"  in  China  Review,  VIII  (Hong-Kong,  1879-80); 
WsXiendoTft^Das  ehinesische  Familienrecht  {BhtLnghai,  1895);  Katscher, 
Bilder  aus  dem  chinesischen  Leben  (Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  1881) ; 
idem,  Aus  China  (Leipzig,  1887);  Tscheng-ki-Tong,  Chinese  Painted 
by  Themselves  (London,  1885) ;  Ardne,  Im  Chine  familthre  (Paris,  1883) ; 
Hue,  Chinese  Empire  (London,  1855);  Gray,  China  (London,  1878); 
Fielde,  **  Chinese  Marriage  Customs,"  in  Pop.  8ci.  Monthly,  XXXTV 
(New  York,  Dec.  1888);  Kohler,  **Aus  dem  chinesischen  Ciyilrecht," 
ZVR.,  VI ;  Giles,  Chinese  Sketches  (London,  1876) ;  Grosier,  De  la 
Chine,  Tome  V  (1819) ;  and  Smith's  valuable  Village  Life  in  China 
(New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto,  1899),  especially  Part  II.  For  the 
usages  of  allied  races  see  Bockhill,  ''Notes  on  the  Ethnology  of 
Tibet,"  in  Report  of  Smith.  Inst.,  1893,  Nat  Museum  (Washington, 
1895);  Kohler,  "Studien  aus  dem  japanischen  Recht,"  in  ZVR.,  X; 
Koehne,  ''Das  Recht  der  Kalmdcken,"  ibid.,  IX;  Dalmas,  Les  Japo- 
nais  (Paris,  1885);  Daigoro,  "  Family  Relations  in  Japan,"  in  Transa^c- 
tions  of  the  Japan  Society,  II ;  Rein,  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Studien 
(Leipzig,  1881);  Hitchcock,  "The  Ainos  of  Yezo,  Japan,"  in  Report 
of  Smith.  Inst.,  1890,  Nat.  Museum  (Washington,  1891);  Araki, 
Japanisches  Ehesehliessungsreeht  (Qottingen,  1893);  Loti,  "Woman 
in  Japan,"  in  Harper's  Monthly  (New  York,  1890),  LXXXII,  11^-31; 
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and  Titsingh,  Cfyr^monieB  uHtiea  au  Japon  (Paris,  1822),  the  first  vol- 
ume containing  very  curious  and  valuable  matter  concerning  wedding 
customs. 

By  far  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  researches  regarding 
the  culture  and  social  life  of  the  American  aborigines  have  been  made 
by  American  scholars  in  the  CiyniributionB  to  American  Ethnology^ 
the  ReporU  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Reports  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution^  including  those  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in 
various  periodicals,  notably  the  American  Antiquarian  and  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist  The  most  important  of  these  papers  for  Indian 
marriage  and  family  customs  are  Dorsey,  ''Omaha  Sociology,"  in  IIL 
Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth^  206-^0  (Washington,  1884),  supplemented 
by  his  *<Siouan  Sociology,*'  ibid.,  XV,  20&-44  (Washington,  1897) ;  Mc- 
Qee,  *«  Siouan  Indians,"  ibid,,  XV,  153-204 ;  idem,  ''  The  Seri  Indians," 
ibid.,  XVn,  Part  I  (Washington.  1808) ;  Mooney,  **  Siouan  Tribes  of 
the  East,"  in  XVII.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.  (Washington,  1894) ;  Riggs, 
**  Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnography,"  in  Contributions  to  N.A. 
Ethnology,  IX  (Washington,  1883) ;  and  the  elaborate  work  of  Powers, 
<" Tribes  of  California"  (Washington,  1877),  constituting  the  third 
volume  of  the  same  series.  Some  important  iUustrations  of  the  matri- 
monial usages  of  the  Eskimo  may  be  found  in  Murdoch,  *'£th.  Results 
of  Point  Barrow  Expedition,"  in  IX.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.  (Washing- 
ton. 1892) ;  Nelson,  *«The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,"  itM.,  XVIII, 
Part  I  (Washington,  1899);  and  Turner,  **  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,"  ibid.,  XL  (Washington,  1894).  See  also  MacCauley,  *«The 
Seminole  Indians,"  ibid.,  V  (Washington,  1887) ;  Stevenson,  *«The  Sia, 
ibid.,  XI,  a-157  (Washington,  1894);  Hoffman,  ''Menomini  Indians, 
Ond.,  XrV  (Washington,  1896);  Qrossmann,  **The  Pima  Indians  of 
Arizona,"  in  Beport  Smith.  Inst,  1871  (Washington,  1873) ;  Beckwith, 
"Notes  on  Customs  of  the  Dakotohs,"  HHd.,  1880,  Part  I  (Washington, 
1889) ;  Willoughby,  ''Indians  of  the  Quinaielt  Agency,"  itrid..  Part  I ; 
Eells,  '*  Twana,  Chemakum,  and  Klallam  Indians,"  t&id.,  1887  (Washing- 
ton, 1889) ;  Niblack,  **  Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and  Northern 
Brit.ColV*»&ic<.,  1888,  Nat  Museum  (Washington,  1890) ;  Boaz,  <«  Social 
Organization  and  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,"  ibid.,  1896, 
Nat.  Museum  (Washington,  1897);  Stephen,  ^'The  Navajo,"  in  Am. 
Anthropologist,  VI  (Washing^n,  1893);  Qrinnell,  ''Marriage  among 
the  Pawnees,"  ibid.,  IV  (Washington,  1891) ;  Corbusier,  **  Apache- Yumas 
and  Apache-Mojaves,"  in  Am,  Antiquarian,  VIII  (Chicago,  1886); 
Beauchamp,  ''Aboriginal  Conomunal  Life,"  ibid.,  IX  (Chicago,  1887), 
attacking  Morgan's  views;  Peet,  ''Village  Life  and  Clan  Residences 
among  the  Emblematic  Mounds,"  find.,  IX ;  his  "Ethnographic  Reli- 
gions and  Ancestor  Worship,"  and  his  "Personal  Divinities  and  Culture 
Heroes,"  both  ibid.,  XV  (Chicago,  1893) ;  Powell,  "Wyandotte  Society," 
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in  Proc.  Am,  Assoc.  Adv.  8€i.y  XXIX  (Salem,  1880);  Beauchamp, 
"Permanence  of  Early  Iroquois  Clans  and  Sachemships,"  Qnd.,  XXXIV 
(Salem,  1886) ;  Mallery,  <«  Israelite  and  Indian,"  Orid.,  XXXVIII  (Salem, 
1890);  Fletcher's  papers  on  totemism  and  animism  in  "Emblematic 
Use  of  the  Tree  in  the  Dakotan  Qroup,*'  and  her  "Study  from  the 
Omaha  Tribe,"  both  ibid.,  XLV,  XLVI  (Salem,  1897-96) ;  Halbert, 
"  Courtship  and  Marriage  among  the  Choctaws  of  Mississippi,"  in  Amer. 
Naturalisif  March,  1832;  Carr,  "The  Social  and  Political  Position  of 
Women  among  the  Huron-Iroquois  Tribes,"  XVI.  Bep.  of  Peabody 
Museum  (Cambridge,  1883). 

Very  valuable  early  notices  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians  may  be  found  in  Stade,  Captivity  among  the  wild  Tribes  of 
eastern  Brasi^  1547-55  (London,  1874);  Anchieta,  "Informagao  dos 
Casamentos  dos  Indios  do  Brasil,"  in  Bevista  Trimensal,  VIII  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1867);  Souza,  "Tratado  descriptivo  do  Brazil  em  1587," 
Bevista  do  Instituto  Hist,  e  Oeog.,  XIV  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1851) ;  L^ry, 
Du  mariage,  polygamie,  et  degrez  de  consanguinity  (3d  ed.,  Qeneva, 
1585) ;  D'Evreuz,  Voyage  dans  le  nord  du  BrisU,  1613-14  (Leipzig  and 
Paris,  1864);  Moure,  "Les  Indiens  de  la  province  de  Matto-Qrosso 
(Brdsil),"  in  Nouvelles  annales  des  voyages,  1862,  II  (Paris);  Quima- 
rftes, "  Costumes  e  Linguagem  dos  Appiaac6s  .  .  .  .  de  Matto-Grosso," 
in  Bevista  Trimensal,  VI  (2d  ed.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1865) ;  and  Magal- 
hftes,  "Familia  e  Religifto  Selvagem,"  Bevista  Trimensal  do  Instituto, 
etc.,  XXXVI  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1873, 1876).  With  these  may  be  read  the 
important  accounts  of  Lafitau,  MoRurs  des  sauvages  (Paris,  1724);  Pratz, 
"Des  moBurs  et  coutumes  des  peuples  de  la  Louisiane  (Natchez),"  in 
his  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  II  (Paris,  1758) ;  and  Dobrizhoffer*s  descrip- 
tion of  "weddings"  and  "marriages"  in  his  Account  of  the  Abipones, 
an  Equestrian  People  of  Paraguay  (London,  1822 ;  Latin  ed.,  1784), 
among  whom  he  lived  as  missionary  for  eight  years  after  his  arrival  in 
1749.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  in  Humbolt,  Vues  de 
Cordillhres  (Paris,  1810).  See  further  Von  den  Steinen*s  Unter  den 
Naturvdlkem  Brasiliens,  1887-8  (Berlin,  1894);  Martins,  Von  dem 
Bechtszustande  unter  den  Ureinwohnem  Brasiliens  (Munich,  1832); 
which  is  reprinted  with  other  matter  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Ethnographie 
und  Spreuihenkunde  Amerikas  zumal  BraeUiens  (Leipzig,  1867) ;  and 
Adam,  Du  parler  des  hommes  et  du  parler  desfemmes  dans  la  langue 
CaraXbe  (Paris,  1879).  Much  material  is  also  contained  in  Rink,  Eskimo 
Tribes  (Copenhagen  and  London,  1887);  his  Tales  and  Traditions 
of  the  Eskimo  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1875) ;  Catlin,  North  American 
Indians  (London,  1841);  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes  (Philadelphia, 
1853-56);  B&ncTott,  Native  Baces  (New  York,  1875-76);  Kohler,  "Das 
Recht  der  Azteken,"  in  ZVB,,  XI ;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Waitz,  Anthro- 
pologic; Krause,  Die  Tlinkit-Indianer  (Jena,  1885);  and  Bandelier 
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^  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of  Government  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans," in  Rep.  Peabody  Museunij  II,  557-699. 

Among  the  many  works  cited  in  this  chapter  which  have  already 
been  enumerated  in  preceding  Bibliographical  Notes  especially  impor- 
tant are  those  of  Jolly,  Leist,  Krause,  Rossbach,  Morgan,  BemhOft, 
Friedrichs,  Spencer,  Lubbock,  Ploss,  Lippert,  Robertson  Smith,  Finck, 
Grosse,  Hellwald,  and  various  writings  of  Kohler.] 

EvEBYWHBBE  among  ouF  ancestors,  when  authentic  history 
dawns  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic  race,  marriage 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  contract  The  transaction  is  a 
contract  of  sale  through  which  for  a  price  the  bride  is  con- 
veyed by  the  father  or  guardian  into  the  bridegroom's  hand. 
But,  as  will  appear  later,  the  element  of  sale  is  rapidly  taking 
on  a  symbolical  character.  The  question  arises  in  the  outset 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  contract  in  marriage.  Is  it  of  com- 
paratively late  origin,  as  is  often  assumed?  Or  can  the 
element  of  agreement,  of  consent  of  the  parties,  be  traced 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  hxmian  family?  Again, 
what  is  the  character  and  what  the  historical  significance  of 
marriage  by  purchase?  Is  it  the  earliest  form  of  matri- 
monial contract,  and  does  it  constitute  a  universal  phase  of 
development  subsequent  to  that  of  capturing  women  ? 

I.  WITB-OAFTUBB  AKD   THB  STMBOL  OF   RAPB ' 

According  to  McLennan,  as  we  have  already  seen,  capture 
as  a  means  of  getting  wives  is  a  imiversal  practice  among 
primitive  men.  It  is  due  to  polyandry  occasioned  by  a 
scarcity  of  women;  it  leads  to  exogamy;  and  it  is  generally 

iFor  wife-eaptare  see  McLBnrAN,  Studim,  I,  81  fl.;  n,  67  fl.,  288  ff.,  ptutim; 
Patriarekiai  Theory ^  chap,  ziii;  Post,  FamiUeninchty  97  ff.,  187-47;  OeaeMtehttge- 
fumentehc^  54  fl.;  Unpruno  de»  EeehU^  47,  57;  An/dnoe,20i;  OnMuUa^en, 229 fl. ; 
240;  AfrikoMiaeheJurieprwienM,  1, 823  ff.;  Hsllwald,  Die  menech,  FanUlie^  27&-88; 
Gbobbb,  Die  Formen  der  FanUlie,  106  ff.;  Aohbz«ib,  Eviwiekluno  der  Ehe,  79  ff.; 
KuiiiscHBB, "  Intoroommnnale  Ehe  dnrch  Banb  nnd  Kanf/*  ZFE.^  X,  192  ff. ;  Lbtoub- 
MBAU,  VivoUOion  du  mariage,  110-29;  Daboun,  MutterreclU  und  Raubehe; 
SOHBOBDKB,  BochMettahrdMche  der  Aten,  14  ff . ;  Wbstsbmabox,  Human  Marriaoe^ 
88S-90;  Stabokx,  FHmiUoe  Family ^V»fl.^paMeim;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUMaiUm^ 
104-83;  Gibat7]>Tbui<on,  LeB  origineB^  117  ff. ;  Lippbbt,  OeBchiehte  der  Familie^  42  ff., 
100  ff.,  96-U8, 148  ff. ;  idem^  KuUwraetcMehUt  II,  98  ff.,  108, 129;  Waxb,  Marriage  and 
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superseded  by  contract  in  the  form  of  wife-purchase.^  The 
evidence  of  the  former  universality  of  the  custom  is  derived 
from  two  sources:  first,  the  existence  of  actual  wif&-capture 
among  many  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  second,  the 
symbol  of  rape  in  the  marriage  ceremony  or  in  the  prelimi- 
nary act  of  taking  the  woman*  The  symbol,  it  is  held,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  as  a  survival  of  real  capture.  Other 
writers  agree  with  McLennan  in  regarding  the  evidence  as 
conclusive.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  view  of  Dargun,  though 
he  admits  that  it  cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be  assumed 
that  capture  was  ever  the  only  form  of  marriage  recognized.' 
Post,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  universality  of 
wife-stealing  is  beyond  question;  and  he  holds  that  it  is  a 
natural  incident  of  the  genealogical  organization  of  society. 
It  is  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  exogamous 
system  peculiar  to  that  organization,  appearing  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  marriage  can  be  brought  about  between 
members  of  different  gentile  groups.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
legal  means  of  procuring  a  wife.* 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  makes  it  almost 


Kinship,  402^  246  ff.,  905,  850;  Kohlbb,  '^Stadien,'*  ZVB^  V,  834-68;  Fbzsdbichb, 
»*Familieiistiifen  and  EheformeiL,**  HHd.,  X,  212,  218;  Bmuraarr,  ^Principien  des 
enropAiaohen  Familienrechts,*^  ibid,,,  IX«  892-406;  LmsT,  AU-ari9cKet  Jus  OenUum^ 
126  ff.;  Zkiobodbki,  Die  Mutter^  248  ff.;  Kautbkt,  in  JTotmos,  XTT,  256  ff.,  838  ff.; 
HhiDBBXAMD,  Ueber  dai Problem^  17  ff.;  Hbublxb,  IfutihUUmen,  II,  2T7-86;  Muokb, 
Horde  und  FatnUie,  106  tt,,pas9im;  Spbnoxb,  in  VariouB  .FVxi^mentf,  74  ff.,  replying 
to  MeLennan. 

1  MoLsxnrAN,  StudieM,  I,  ohaps.  ii-Ti,  paetlm;  PatriarcKaJ  Theory,  ohap.  xiii. 

s"  Bin  sweites,  bemerkenswertes  Faetnm  Ist,  dass  es  Tergeblich  wftre  ein  VoUc 
linden  so  woUen,  iron  welohem  direkt  erwiesen  warden  kOnnto,  es  schliesse  gegen- 
wftrtiflr  s&mmtliehe  Ehen  anf  dem  Wege  des  Banbes,  oder  habe  sie  jemals  nnr  anf 
diesem  Wege  geacklosaen.  Daher  kann  nicht  mit  Toiler  Sloherheit  behanptot 
werden,  der  Franenranb  aei  Je  einaige  Eheschlieflsangsform  gewesen.  Um  ao 
wahncheinlioher  1st  es,  dass  er  gewOhnliobe,  Torherrschende  Ehesohliessongsform 
war,  da  slob  nnr  nnter  dieser  Voranssetsnng  die  allgemeine  Anwendnng  der 
EntfAhmngssymbolik  bei  dan  einaelnen  Volkem  erkUkren  lA8St.**~DABOCir,  Mutter' 
rechi  und  Baubehe,  79, 80. 

B  Post,  FanUUenrecht,  187, 138.  Kohlbb  also  regards  captnre  as  a  general  stage 
preceding  that  of  wife-porchase:  **  Stndien,"  ZVR.,  V,  336;  idem,  **  Indisches  Ebe- 
nnd  Familienrecht,*'  Und.,  ZVB,,  III,  842  ff.;  and  snob  also  is  the  yiew  of  Lippbbt, 
GetchicMe  der  FanUUe,  42  ff.,  44, 96-118. 
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oertain  that  the  significance  of  wife-stealing  as  a  sociological 
element  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  its  true  relation 
to  marriage  strangely  misunderstood.^  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  savage  or  barbarous  races  should  seize  women  as  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  spoils  of  war.  Everything  portable  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  victor.  "The  taking  of  women,"  to  repeat 
the  forcible  words  of  Spencer,  *'is  manifestly  but  a  part  of 
this  process  of  spoiling  the  vanquished."  They  are  "prized 
as  wives,  as  concubines,  as  drudges."' 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  examples  of  the 
actual  capture  of  women  to  serve  as  slaves,  mistresses,  or 
wives  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captor.  Among  the  aboriginal 
American  tribes,  we  are  told,  the  practice  is  originally  found 
in  its  "greatest  perfection."*  From  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's 
Bay  women  are  regarded  as  legitimate  booty.  The  Horse 
Indians  of  Patagonia  fight  with  each  other,  tribe  against 
tribe,  the  issues  of  victory  in  every  case  being  the  "capture 
of  women  and  the  slaughter  of  men."  The  Patagonian  Oen8> 
or  Coin-men,  make  systematic  excursions  every  year  at  the 
time  of  the  "red-leaf"  to  "plunder  Fuegians  of  their  women, 
dogs,  and  arms."*  It  is  even  reported  of  the  Caribs  that 
they  depend  so  much  upon  the  securing  of  foreign  wives  in 
war  that  nowhere  do  the  women  speak  the  same  lan£rua£:e  as 
the  mea,-  «.d  .  «»U.r  .>^^i.  ■n«.e  cJS^  fto 
Brazilian  GuaycurCls*  and  some  other   peoples.'      But  in 

>  Sooh  is  the  yiew  of  liVrouBHBAu  in  his  able  diBoiusioQ  of  this  sabjeot:  *'Si 
ponrtant  ron  ne  peat  se  dispenser  d*6tndier  sp6cialement  le  maria«e  par  captnre, 
e*est  qn*on  loi  a  fait  Joner  en  soeiologie  on  rOle  capital."— L'^voltition  d«  nuiriage, 
110  ff. 

s  Spbkobb,  Prineiplet  qf  Soeioloov^  !« 600.         t  *  McLbmnjin,  StttdieBy  I,  SI  ff. 

« Ibid.,  32;  LBT0UBirxAU,c(p.ei(.,114;  Voyaoeg  <tf  the  Adventure  and  B€(ioiejII^2K. 

B  ADAMf  Du  parler  dm  hommet^  2  ff . ;  Mabtius,  RechUxuBtande,  55 ;  Lbtoubhbau, 
op.  cfl.,  114;  McLbmnan,  op,  ctt,  I,  8S.  84;  Wbstbbkabck,  Human  Marriage^  383; 
Waitz,  Anthropoloffie,  III,  855;  Daboun,  Muiterreeht  und  Baubehe^  82.  Bat  see 
Cbawi«bt,  Myttic  Bo»e^  46-48,  who  belieTes  the  difference  of  lancnage  is  one  of  the 
resnlts  of  the  fear  of  evil  which  eaoses  sex-segregation  and  sezoal  taboo. 

•  MABTnrs,  Ethnologie,  1, 106, 107;  idem,  BeehtaMuttande^  55, 82. 

T  Hbllwald,  Die  menBch.  Familie^  188. 
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North  America  the  capturing  of  women  for  wives  has  nearly 
disappeared. 

The  practice  of  capturing  or  forcibly  abducting  women, 
though  rare,  exists  among  the  Hottentots  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa.^  It  prevails  throughout  all  Melanesia,  where  abduc- 
tion is  described  as  the  *' primitive  means  of  procuring  wives 
or  rather  slaves,  absolutely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ravisher.^^' 
It  has  existed  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  New 
Guinea,  among  the  Fiji  Islanders,  throughout  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Australia.*  For 
the  Finnish-Ugrian  and  Turco-Tartario  peoples  proofs  of 
the  present  or  former  existence  of  the  practice  have  been 
collected* 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  woman-capture  de  facto 
among  peoples  of  the  Aryan  stocL  It  existed  among  the 
ancient  Germans;'  and  according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  the 
Scandinavian  nations  were  continuously  at  war  with  one 
another  "propter  raptas  virgines  aut  arripiendas.'^*  The 
same  writer  says  that  it  "prevailed  in  Muscovy,  Lithuania, 
and  Livonia;"  while  among  the  South  Slavonians  actual 
capture  "was  in  full  force  no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century." '    Such  was  the  case  in  Servia,  where 

1  Lrtoubnbau,  op.  cit,  lis,  114;  Wbsthbmabox,  op,  eit,  384;  Pobt,  AfrihanUche 
Jurigprudena^  I»  824  if. 

sLbtoubmxau,  op.  eit,  lU. 

•  Daboun,  op.  ciLn  U;  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  eif.,  885;  Fzsoir  and  Howitt,  Kami- 
laroi  and  Kwmai^  848  fl. ;  Mathbwb,  **Aiistraliaii  Abori^eSf "  Jour,  Roy,  8oc.<,  N,  8. 
WaieM,  XXm,  407;  Sktth,  Aborigina  of  VieUnictt  II,  816;  Spbitcsb  avd  GiLX«aM, 
NaUvoTribetcfCenLAuatraUa,  102-5, 554-66. 

«See  especially  Schbobdxb,  Hochzeittbrduehe;  Buch,  Die  Wo^dhen^  48  ff.; 
KoHLEB, "  Stadien,"  ZFJ?.,  V,  334  ff. ;  and  his  "  Fraaenwerbnng  nnd  Franenranb  im 
flnniachen  Heldenepoe,*'  ilnd,^  VI,  277  ff. 

6DABOUN,  op.  e/C,  111-10;  WsncBOLD,  DeuUche  Frauent  I,  806-10;  Gbzmm, 
DeuUehe  RechtaaUerthUmer^  440;  Wbstermabck,  op,  eit.,  887. 

•  Wbbtbbicabcs,  op,  cit,,  887,  eitinff  Olaus  Maonub,  HUioria  de  genWnu  Mp- 
tentrionalilmi^  Book  X,  chap,  ii,  828.  Cf,  also  McLbnnam,  op,  ctt,  I,  87;  and  Dab- 
OUK,  op.  cit,,  96-97,  who  gives  the  passage  from  Olaus. 

1  Wbstebmabck,  op.  e«t.,  887.  Compare  Koyalbvsst,  3£od.  Ouitonu  and  AncieiU 
JDaiM  o/ JliMiUK,  28, 24. 
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it  was  the  custom  either  to  lie  in  wait  for  a  girl  of  a  neigh- 
boring village  to  bear  her  away  as  she  went  out  for  water  or 
to  tend  the  flocks;  or  else  an  armed  assault  was  made  npon 
her  home.  Murders  were  thus  often  committed;  for  the 
attacking  party  were  resolved  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
killed  rather  than  give  up  the  girl,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  girPs  village  took  part  in  the  fray.'  According  to 
Dargun,  the  Slavs  are  as  conspicuous  among  the  Aryans  for 
wife-capture  and  its  survivals  as  are  the  Aryans,  for  the 
same  reason,  among  the  great  divisions  of  mankind.'  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  custom  of  wife-stealing  existed 
among  the  early  Bomans,  even  if  the  story  of  the  Sabine 
rape  be  dismissed  as  merely  an  sstiological  myth  to  explain 
the  symbol  of  capture  in  the  marriage  ceremony.*  Without 
doubt  it  was  also  common  among  the  primitive  Greeks ;  and 
''even  now,  according  to  Sakellarios,  capture  of  wives  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  Greece.''*  It  is  found  ''among  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  Deocan,  and  in  Afghanistan;"'  while  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindus.  The  code  of  Manu  mentions 
capture  as  one  of  the  eight  legal  forms  of  marriage.  "The 
forcible  abduction  from  home  of  a  maiden  crying  out  and 
weeping,  after  slaying  and  wounding  her  relatives  and  break- 
ing in,  is  called  the  Baksasa  form;''  but  this  is  only  for  the 
military  class.* 

1  Dabouit,  op,  ett.,  9S,  94;  Sghbobdbb,  HochMeUabHtuche^  18 ;  Kulibchxb,  "  Inter- 
eommnnale  Bhe  darch  Banb  nnd  Kauf ,"  ZFS,^  X«  197 ;  nOBZirGSFBLO,  HochzeiMmch^ 
78,77. 

s  Daboun  ,  op,  ctf.,  ^ 

•JMd.,  100-102;  BosBBAOH,  Die  rOmUche  She,  214, 215, 828  fl. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  <tf 
CftoiUzatiattt  124;  Schbobdeb,  op,  cit,  16. 

4  Wbstkbmabck,  op,  eit,  386,  citing  Zmzobodbki,  Die  Mutter  bei  den  ViOkem  dm 
ariachen  Stammet^  250.  For  the  ancient  Greeks  see  McLemman,  op.  eit,^  I,  44^^; 
Daboun,  op,  eit,^  99;  Sohbobdbb,  op,  eit,^  15, 16;  Rossbach,  op,  eit,  218.  According 
to  Hbuza,  EhebeffrandunOt  5;  idem,  Polygamie  und  PeUikat^  79,  94,  96,  capture  of 
women  for  wiTee  existed  only  in  isolated  cases  among  the  ancient  Hrilenea. 

A  MoLsmrAN,  op,  eiU,  1, 85,  citing  Campbbll*8  Indian  Jommal  (1864),  400,  and 
Latham  *B  DeaeripUve  Ethnologv^  n,  215. 

•  BuBBBLii  AMD  HoPSZNB,  Ordinoncet  of  Jfonti,  III,  tss.  83, 26,  pp.  48, 49, 189-91. 
QT.  McLbnman,  op,  eit.,  1, 42, 48;  Daboun,  op.  ctt,  98;  Wbbtbbmabox,  op,  eit.,  886; 
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The  captnre  of  women  for  wives  is  very  prominent  with 
savage  or  barbarous  peoples  of  the  Semitic  race.  ^^At  the 
time  of  Mohammed,"  says  Robertson  Smith,  "the  practice 
was  universal"  among  the  Arabs.  '^The  immunity  of  women 
in  time  of  war  which  prevails  in  Arabia  now  is  a  modem 
thing;  in  old  warfare  the  procuring  of  captives  both  male 
and  female  was  a  main  object  of  every  expedition,  and  the 
Diwftn  of  the  Hodhail  poets  shews  us  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lar slave  trade  in  Mecca,  supplied  by  the  wars  that  went  on 

among  the  surrounding  tribes Very  commonly  these 

captives  at  once  became  the  wives  or  mistresses  of  their  cap- 
tors— a  practice  which  Mohammed  expressly  recognized, 
though  he  sought  to  modify  some  of  its  more  offensive 
features.  Such  a  connection  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
properly  speaking,  concubinage."  The  sons  of  a  captive 
woman  suffered  no  legal  disability.  '*  According  to  Arab 
tradition  the  best  and  stoutest  sons  are  bom  of  reluctant 
wives.     And  so  Hfttim,  the  Taite,  says: 

'They  did  not  give  us  Taites  their  daughters  in  marriage: 

but  we  wooed  them  against  their  will  with  our  swords. 
'And  with  us  captivity  brought  no  abasement  to  them:  and 

they  neither  toiled  in  making  bread  nor  boiled  the  pot. 
'But  we  commingled  them  with  our  noblest  women:  and  they 

bare  us  fair  sons  white  of  face  [t.  6.,  of  pure  descent]. 
'How  often  shalt  thou  see  among  us  the  son  of  a  captive 

bride:  who  staunchly  thrusts  through  heroes  when  he 

meets  them  in  the  fight ! ' "  ^ 

But  nothing  can  exceed  the  brutal  ferocity  with  which 
sometimes  the  people  of  Israel  supplied  themselves  with 

LroUEinBAU,  VivohMan  du  marictgey  115 ;  Lsibt,  AU<tri$chm  Jim  OenUum^  126  ff.; 
KoHUBB, ''  Indiflches  Ehe-  und  Familienreoht,"  ZVS.^  m,  S44  ff . ;  Matnk,  Hindu  Law 
and  Utage,  76, 77, 80;  Schboedxb,  op.  cU.,  15;  Jollt,  RecMUehe  BUllung  der  Frauen 
bei  den  dUem  Indem^  19 ;  idem^  Hindu  Law  of  FartiUiony  78  ff  . 

1  BoBKBTBON  SMITH,  KinMldp  and  Marriaoe,  72-74;  c/.  Lbtoxtbvxau,  op.  eit.,  US, 
U6;  KOHLSB,  **  Du  Torislamitiaohe  Beoht  der  Araber,*'  ZVB.,  VIH,  240, 241, 247. 
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women.  The  Hebrew  Bible  contains  yarions  striking  illns- 
trations  of  the  practice.  Contrary  to  law,  which  forbade 
intermarriage  with  the  gentiles,  members  of  the  military 
class  were  allowed  to  marry  foreign  women  taken  in  war/ 
On  one  occasion  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  or  rather  the  rem- 
nant of  it  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Israel,  stood  in 
sore  need  of  wives;  but  their  brethren  had  sworn  not  to  give 
them  their  daughters  in  marriage,  nor  could  they  legally 
marry  gentile  women.  *'The  difficulty  of  procuring  wives 
for  Benjamin — which  Israel  made  its  oum  difficulty — was 
solved  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabez- 
Gilead,  whose  population  yielded  400  virgins;  and  next  by 
the  men  of  Benjamin  enacting  a  rape  of  the  Sabines  for 
themselves,  each  man  seizing  and  carrying  off  one  of  the 
daughters  of  ShUoh  to  be  his  wife,  on  an  occasion  when  the 
women  met  for  a  festival  in  certain  vineyards  near  Bethel'^' 
In  this  case  the  spoils  of  treachery  and  war  were  Jewish  women. 
At  another  time  the  alien  Midianites  were  conquered; 
and  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  women  and  even  the 
male  infants  which  the  soldiers  had  spared  were  deliberately 
slaughtered.  The  virgins  alone,  thirty-two  thousand  in 
number,  were  kept  alive;  and  these  were  divided  among  the 
people  precisely  as  was  the  other  booty,  even  the  priests, 
apparently,  receiving  a  share.' 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  produce  further  exam- 
ples of  a  custom  which  appears  as  a  simple  incident  of  war 
and  rapine  at  certain  stages  of  human  progress.  Everywhere 
among  rude  men  we  find  lust  and  physical  force  triumphing 
over  the  weakness  of  woman.     In  the  successful  foray  or  in 

iDeut.  21: 10-14.  Cf,  MoLainrAN,  op.  cit.,  I,  48,44,  who  oalla  attention  to  Sbl- 
Dnf*B  treatise  on  the  rales  reffolating  saoh  marriages:  DejurenaturaUetgenUum 
Juxta  di$cipiinam  Ebraeorum,  lib.  ▼,  eap.  xiii,  foL  617. 

3  McLbnnan,  op.  eit,^  1, 46, 47;  LBTOXTBNaAU,  op.  cit.,  U5 ;  </.  Jad^.,  ohap8.ao,21. 

sNnmb.,  chap,  a ;  «f,  Lstoushbau,  op,  eit.,  115, 116;  HsLLWAiiD,  Die  menteh, 
Famtlte,  188. 
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the  sack  of  a  town  she  is  treated  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
prey,  becoming  the  slave,  the  concubine,  or  even  the  wife  of 
the  spoiler.  *^Bat  in  these  bmtal  practices/'  it  is  patent, 
''there  is  nothing  which  bears  even  a  distant  resemblance 
to  marriage.''^  It  is  highly  necessary,  as  Letoomean 
rightly  insists,  to  distinguish  sharply  between  rape  and 
the  marriage  institution.  So-called  marriage  by  capture, 
he  declares,  is  not  a  form  of  marriage  at  all;  '4t  is  merely 
a  manner  of  procuring  one  or  several  wives,  whatever 
the  matrimonal  system  in  use."'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
actual  wife-capture  usually,  perhaps  always,  coexists  with 
regular  forms  of  marriage.  Thus,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  frequently  makes  its  appearance  side  by  side  with 
wife-purchase;  and  sometimes  the  transition  from  capture 
to  purchase,  as  a  means  of  procuring  wives,  may  be  clearly 
perceived. 

Accordingly  Letoumeau  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  name 
''marriage  by  capture"  should  be  reserved  for  legal  and 
pacific  marriages  in  whose  ceremony  the  symbol  of  rape 
appears.'  But  even  this  is  too  broad  a  use  of  the  term,  which 
at  most  can  strictly  be  applied  only  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  form  of  capture  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  legal  ceremony.  For  the  symbol  occurs 
in  every  shape  and  in  every  grade  of  significance,  from  the 
brutal  combat  of  the  Australian  savage  to  the  harmless  prank 
of  casting  the  old  shoe  with  which  among  ourselves  the 
wedding  festivities  are  enlivened.  It  exists  in  connection 
with  every  phase  of  development,  from  the  rudest  savagery 
to  the  most  advanced  type  of  Aryan  culture;  and  it  is  found 
lun^g  .he  ««e  peo^«».eS,«  in  ,.^  !»„>..  dde 

>  Lrousnsau,  op.  ctt,  llA. 

s  JMd.,  110.  Cf.  tha  similar  oonoliision  of  BbbnhOft,  "  Prineipion  das  ear.  Fami- 
lienreehts,**  ZVR.^  IX,  892,  SOS,  904;  and  Orosbx,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe^  106  ff. 

SLBTOUSNaAU,  op.  ct<.,  116, 117  ff. 
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by  side  with  actual  capture  or  associated  with  the  most  re- 
fined conception  of  the  marriage  relation.^ 

A  very  few  illustrations  of  these  curious  practices,  selected 
from  the  mass  of  material  available,  must  here  suffice.' 
Sometimes  there  is  a  pretended  abduction  of  the  bride  by 
the  bridegroom.  Among  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  York,  for 
instance,  the  marriage  is  arranged  amicably  by  the  parents 
in  the  infancy  of  the  parties.  Nevertheless  the  wedding 
ceremony  simulates  an  abduction.  The  bride  ''is  obliged 
by  the  inexorable  law  of  custom  to  free  herself,  if  possible, 
by  kicking  and  screaming  with  might  and  main,  until  she 
is  safely  landed  in  the  hut  of  her  future  lord,  when  she  gives 
up  the  combat  very  cheerfully,  and  takes  possession  of  her 

• 

1  Dabot7N*b  olassifloation  of  peoples,  Bmong  whom  oconn  so-called  marriage  by 
oaptore  in  its  various  forms,  will  be  found  useful  (MuUerreeM  und  BaubehAt  78  ff., 
92, 1S8, 199).    They  are  dirided  into  two  major  classes : 

I.  Peoples  among  whom  wife-capture  is  an  essential  part  of  marriage.  This 
class  comprehends  three  grades  according  to  the  consent  of  the  guardian  (Oeioatt- 
haber)  of  the  woman : 

1.  In  the  first  grade  faU  peoples  among  whom  wife-capture  is  customary  with- 
out  any  regard  to  the  guardian:  East  Indians,  Slavs,  Germans,  and  various  non- 
Aryan  peoples. 

2.  In  the  second  grade  fall  peoples  among  whom  it  is  the  custom,  after  the 
capture  is  effected,  to  compound  with  the  guardian  by  paying  a  penalty  for  the 
abduction  or  a  price  for  the  woman ;  including  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  modem  Oreeeks 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Ossetes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Germans,  and  certain  non- 
Aryan  peoples. 

8.  In  the  third  grade  are  peoxiles  among  whom  the  abduction  of  the  bride,  no 
longer  accompanied  by  actual  violence,  is  a  legal  requirement,  though  preceded  by 
consent  of  the  guardian.  Besides  non-Aryan  examples,  here  are  found  Uie  Romans, 
ancient  Greeks,  Slavs,  possibly  the  Germans. 

II.  Peoples  among  whom  wife-capture  exists  as  a  survival  in  merely  symbolical 
form  and  without  legal  significance.  Examples  among  nearly  all  peoples  in  every 
stage  of  advancement. 

Of,  the  similar  classification  of  Post,  FanUUenreeKtt  199, 14a 

s  On  the  form  of  capture,  see  Dabgttn,  op.  ett.,  85-^  102  ff.,  Ill  ff. ;  Hsllwald, 
op.  eit,  286-306;  Gbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  105 ff.;  Schsobdbe,  HoehxeitB- 
hrduche,  14 ff.;  KoHiiBB,  "Studien,"  ZVR,^  V,  SS4ff.;  and  for  examples,  Kohi<eb*b 
papers  in  ZVB.,  VII,  871  (New  Guinea) ;  VI,  838,  839,  899  (Boumania) ;  IX,  825  (Ben- 
gal) ;  XI,  57  (Asteks),  486  (Kamerun) ;  Bbhxb,  "  Das  Recht  der  Amaxosa,"  ZVR.,  X, 
88;  Letottbkbau,  ctp.  cit.,  117-29;  McLenkah,  op,  eit,  I,  9-21;  Wbbteucaxcx,  op. 
eit.t  882^90;  Post,  OetchlechtagcnoMensctuuft^  54  ff. ;  FamiUenrecht^  187-^7 ;  Stabcxx, 
Primittve  Family,  212  ff.,  2G2 ;  and  illustrations  in  Schmidt,  HochzeUenin  ThUrinoen, 
83,  86,  40;  Wood,  Wedding  Day,  85,  46,  59,  68,  118  ff.,  121-44,  pauim;  and  DOBZNaa- 
VBLD,  HochzeiUinich,  poiHm, 
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new  abode/^ '  In  the  Ungava  District  the  '*  sanction  of  the 
parents  is  sometimes  obtained  by  favor  or  else  bought  by 
making  certain  presents  of  skins,  furs,  and  other  valuables." 
If  no  parents  are  living,  the  brothers  and  sisters  must  be 
favorable  to  the  union.  ''When  all  obstacles  are  removed 
and  only  the  girl  refuses,  it  is  not  long  before  she  disappears 
mysteriously,  to  remain  out  for  two  or  three  nights  with  her 
best  female  friend,  who  thoroughly  sympathizes  with  her. 
They  return,  and  before  long  she  is  abducted  by  her  lover, 
and  they  remain  away  until  she  proves  to  be  thoroughly 
subjected  to  his  will.^' '  In  Greenland  a  similar  practice  is 
found.'  It  appears  in  some  Siouan  tribes.*  Among  the 
Canadian  Indians,  after  a  kind  of  civil  marriage  is  solem- 
nized before  the  tribal  chief,  ''  the  groom  turns  around, 
makes  an  obeisance,  takes  his  wife  upon  his  back,  and  carries 
her  to  his  tent  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators." ' 
Sometimes  the  affair  takes  on  a  more  earnest  character. 
Among  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai  the  bridegroom  seizes  the 
woman  whom  he  has  legally  purchased,  drags  her  into  her 
father's  tent,  lifts  her  violently  struggling  upon  his  camel, 
holds  her  fast  while  he  bears  her  away,  and  finally  pulls  her 
forcibly  into  his  house,  though  her  powerful  resistance  may 

iHatbb,  The  Open  Polar  8ea^  4S2;  quoted  by  Lubboox,  Origin  ftfCMUMoUon^ 
118, 119.    Of,  also,  Lroubnkau,  op.  ctt.,  117. 

STuBZOBB, "  Bthnology  of  the  Un^aTa  District,**  in  XI,  Rep.  of  Bureau  of  Sth,^ 
188.  "I  knew  of  one  inatanoe,**  he  adds,  ^^when  a  girl  was  tied  to  a  snow  house  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  and  not  allowed  to  go  ont.**  Forcible  abduction  is  referred  to 
bj  MuxDOCH,  "  Point  Barrow  Bzpedition,**  ibid.^  IX,  412,  41S.  The  practice  also 
exists  at  Smith  Sound:  BassxLS,  in  Naiurahet,  XVIII,  Part  IX;  Muxdogh,  op. 
ctt,411. 

•  MuxDOOR,  op.  ciL,  ill,  citing  Eqxdk's  Greenland. 

*  Bbcxwits,  '^Customs  of  the  Dakotahs,"  Rep.  Smith.  Intt.,  1886,  Part  I,  256 
(abduction  with  purchase).  Among  the  Siouan  Indians,  according  to  McOxB,  there 
is  no  marriage  by  capture ;  but  captive  women  are  sometimes  espoused  and  girls  are 
occasionally  abducted :  XV.  Sep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.^  178. 

6CAKTKX,  TVooelf,  974;  Lxtouxmbau,  VivoluHon  du  marioffe^  118;  Lubbock, 
Origin  of  CiviUKaHieny  85.  A  similar  custom  exists  among  the  Khands  of  Orissa: 
Lubbock,  op.  eit.,  114 ;  MoLbmiian,  atudiee^  1, 18-15 ;  Post,  FamiUennecM,  144. 
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be  the  occasion  of  serioas  wounds.^  Especially  interesting 
is  the  form  which  symbolical  abduction  assumes  among  the 
Kamtchadales.  There  the  wooer,  like  Jacob  of  old,  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  his  wife  by  serving  her  parents.  He  takes 
upon  himself  a  good  part  of  the  domestic  labor,  and  the 
term  of  service  sometimes  lasts  for  a  number  of  years. 
*'  This  is  surely  a  singular  prelude  to  a  forcible  marriage  by 
capture ;  nevertheless,  when  the  period  of  novitiate  has  ex- 
pired, the  future  spouse  must  violently  and  publicly  triumph 
over  the  resistance  of  his  betrothed.  She  is  cuirassed  with 
garments,  thick  and  superimposed,  with  straps  and  with 
strings.  Moreover,  she  is  guarded  and  defended  by  the 
women  of  her  yourt.  The  marriage  is  not  definitely  con- 
cluded until  the  bridegroom,  surmounting  all  these  obstacles, 
succeeds  in  perpetrating  upon  his  intended,  so  well  protected, 
a  sort  of  outrage  upon  her  modesty,  which  she  ought  to 
confess  by  crying  out  ni  ni  in  a  plaintive  voice.  But  the 
women  and  the  maidens  of  the  guard  fall  upon  the  assailant 
with  loud  cries  and  heavy  blows,  pulling  his  hair,  scratching 
his  face,  and  sometimes  throwing  him  over.  Victory  often 
requires  repeated  assaults,  sometimes  days  of  combat.  Only 
when  at  last  it  is  won  and  the  bride  yields  herself  is  the 
marriage  concluded.  The  night  is  then  passed  in  the  yourt 
of  the  wife,  who  is  conducted  to  the  husband's  house  only 
on  the  following  day."'  The  sham  contest  takes  a  some- 
what different  form,  according  to  Bancroft,  among  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  of  Central  America.  "At  noon  the  villagers 
proceed  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom, ''  whom  they  accom- 
pany to  the  ^^  house  of  the  bride  where   the  young  man 

1  Dabottn,  MuUerrecht  und  Raubehe,  88,  who  names  many  other  peojdes  amonc 
whom  the  like  custom  prevails.  C/.  Lubbock,  op.  eU.,  128,  118  ff.;  Bvbokhabdt, 
Notet  an  the  Beduim  and  Wahaby^  1, 268, 108, 284.  Qf,  Kohubb,  "Das  vorislamitisoha 
Becht  der  Araber,"  ZVB,,  VHI,  247, 248. 

'Lbtoxtbnbau,  op.  eit.^  118,  119;  qf.  Lubbock,  op.  ett,  117, 118.  In  Kamchatka, 
according  to  Mt^LLEB,  Description  de  Umtea  le§  nationB  de  Vempire  de  Ru§ne,  II, 
89,  ''attraiwr  one  fllle  est  lear  expression  poor  dire  marier.^*— Lubbock,  118. 
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Beats  himself  before  the  closed  entrance  on  a  bundle  of  pres- 
ents intended  for  the  bride.  The  father  raps  at  the  door 
which  is  partly  opened  by  an  old  woman  who  asks  his  busi- 
ness, but  the  reply  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  for  the  door 
is  slammed  in  his  face.^'  With  great  difficulty,  and  only 
after  entreaties,  music,  and  presents  have  been  tried,  is  the 
door  opened,  *' revealing  the  bride  arrayed  in  her  prettiest, 
seated  on  a  crickery,  in  the  remotest  comer.  While  all  are 
absorbed  in  examining  the  presents,  the  bridegroom  dashes 
in,  shoulders  the  girl  like  a  sack,  and  trots  off  for  the  mystic 
circle,^'  within  which  a  hut  has  already  been  erected.  This 
hut  he  reaches,  urged  on  by  the  frantic  cries  of  the  women, 
before  the  crowd  can  rescue  her.  ^*The  females,  who  can- 
not pass  the  ring,  stand  outside  giving  vent  to  their  despair- 
ing shrieks,  while  the  men  squat  within  the  circle  in  rows, 

facing  outward After  dark  the  crowd  proceeds  with 

lighted  torches  to  the  hut,  which  is  torn  down,  disclosing 
the  married  pair  sitting  demurely  side  by  side.  The  hus- 
band shoulders  his  new  baggage  and  is  escorted  to  his 
home.''^  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  abduction,  the  simu- 
lated flight  of  the  woman  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some- 
times she  seeks  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  or  conceals 
herself  in  the  woods,  whence  she  can  only  be  brought  back 
with  more  or  less  violence.'  Thus  in  southern  California, 
according  to  Bancroft,  **  where  an  Oleepa  lover  wishes  to 
marry,  he  first  obtains  permission  from  the  parents.  The 
damsel  then  flies  and  conceals  herself;  the  lover  searches 
for  her,  and  should  he  succeed  in  finding  her  twice  out  of 
three  times  she  belongs  to  him.  Should  he  be  unsuccessful 
he  waits  a  few  weeks,  and  then  repeats  the  performance.  If 
she  again  elude  his  search,  the  matter  is  decided  against 

1  Banoboft,  NaUoe  Bacet^  I,  182, 18S.  For  farther  exami>l68  of  "oeremonlal** 
eaptnre  or  abdnetion,  see  Pbajl,  ^'On  the  *MoroD«,*"  Jour.  AtUh.  /lut,  ZXn,  2S5; 
KiiSMM,  fttUwrywcMcMe,  IV,  27  (Tfloherkeesen). 

s  Daxgun,  Mutterreckt  wid  Baubehet  88, 8B,  IQS  ff. ;  Lubbocb,  op.  ctt,  U8-8k 
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him/'^  By  the  Siouan  peoples  elopement  is  ^'considered 
undignified,  and  different  terms  are  applied  to  a  marriage 
by  elopement  and  one  by  parental  consent"'  Nevertheless, 
as  among  the  Omahas,  the  custom  is  sanctioned.  Some- 
times, according  to  Dawson,  '^  a  man  elopes  with  a  woman. 
Her  kindred  have  no  cause  for  anger"  if  he  takes  her  as  his 
wife.  "  Should  a  man  get  angry  because  his  single  daughter, 
sister,  or  niece  had  eloped,  the  other  Omahas  would  talk 
about  him,  saying,  *that  man  is  angry  on  account  of  the 
elopement  of  his  daughter!'  They  would  ridicule  him 
for  his  behavior.  La  Fltehe  knew  of  but  one  case,  and  that 
a  recent  one,  in  which  a  man  showed  anger  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. But  if  the  woman  had  been  taken  from  her  husband 
by  another  man,  her  kindred  had  a  right  to  be  angry. 
Whether  the  woman  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  or  to  another 
the  man  can  elope  with  her  if  she  consents.  The  Omahas 
cannot  understand  how  marriage  by  capture  could  take  place, 
as  the  woman  would  be  sure  to  alarm  her  people  by  her 
cnes. 

Among  the  Kalmucks  both  abduction  and  pretended 
flight  are  found.  According  to  De  Hell,  among  the  noble 
or  princely  class,  after  the  bridegroom  has  arranged  with 
the  father  for  the  price  of  the  girl,  he  ^*  sets  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  the  chief  nobles  of  the  horde  to  which 
he  belongs,  to  carry  her  off."  A  ''sham  resistance  is  always 
made  by  the  people  of  her  camp,  in  spite  of  which  she  fails 
not  to  be  borne  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  with 
loud  shouts  and  feva&  de  joie^^  *  A  different  custom  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Clarke.     After  stipulation  of  the  price  the 

1  Banoioft,  op.  ett.,  1, 889. 

9DOB8BT,  "Siovan  Sociology,**  XF.  Bep.  €tf  Bureaiu  qf  JCth,^  242.  Compara 
MoGxa,  "Siouan  Indians,"  iMd.,  178,  who  says  elopements  are  sometimes  sanctioned. 

s  DoBSBT,  **Omaha  Sociology,*'  HI.  Sep.  qf  Bureau  qf  Kth.,  20O,  261. 

aXavixb  Hommazxb  db  Hbli*,  TraveU  in  the  Steppet  of  the  CoMpian  Sea  (Lon- 
don, 1847) ,  2Se ;  cited  by  MoLbnn an,  fitHdtoi,  1, 15.    Qf,  Lxtousmbau,  op,  eft,  119. 
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'*  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  Kalmucks  ia  performed 
on  horseback.  A  girl  is  first  mounted,  who  rides  off  in  full 
speed.  Her  lover  pursues:  if  he  overtakes  her,  she  becomes 
his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  on  the  spot.'' 
But  the  race  sometimes  has  a  different  ending.  ''We  were 
assured,''  continues  Clarke,  ''  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a 
Kalmuck  girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  have  a  par- 
tiality to  the  pursuer.  If  she  dislikes  him  she  rides,  to 
use  the  language  of  English  sportsmen,  '  neck  or  nought,' 
until  she  has  completely  effected  her  escape,  or  until  her 
pursuer's  horse  becomes  exhausted,  leaving  her  at  liberty 
to  return,  and  to  be  afterwards  chased  by  some  more  favored 
admirer." ' 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  forms  of  flight  and  abduc- 
tion is  the  custom  of  elopement,  implying  the  connivance  or 
consent  of  the  woman.  In  Tasmania'  and  in  Australia, 
especially  among  the  Eumai,  etiquette  requires  that  the 
lover  should  run  away  with  his  betrothed.  Contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  capture  of  women  seldom  occurs  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  then  only  as  the  result  of  war  between  hostile 
tribes.*     *'  The  young  Kumai,"  however,  "could  acquire  a 

1  Clabkb,  2Vaoeb,  1, 4sa;  McLainrAN,  op.  eft.,  1, 15, 16.  Cf,  Koxbnb,  "Das  Beoht 
dor  Kalmttcken,"  ZVB,^  IX,  462;  Daboun,  op,  ctt.,  89;  Lubbock,  op.  cit.^  116, 117. 

With  the  Kalmuck  ease  maj  be  eomjDared  the  following,  oommunicated  bj 
Dawson:  "One  daj  in  1872,  when  the  writer  was  on  the  Ponka  Beeerration  in 
Dakota,  he  noticed  several  yonn^  mon  on  horseback,  who  were  waiting  for  a  yoon^ 
girl  to  leave  the  mission  honse.  He  learned  that  they  were  her  suitors,  and  that 
they  intended  to  run  a  race  with  her  after  they  dismounted.  Whoever  oonld  catch 
her  wonld  marry  her;  bat  she  would  take  care  not  to  let  the  wrong  one  catch  her. 
La  Fltehe  and  Two  Crows  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  regular  Ponka  custom,  and 
they  are  sure  that  the  girl  (a  widow)  must  have  been  a  *  mickeda,*  or  *  dissolute 
woman.'  **— Dawson,  "Omaha  Sociology,**  in  JJL  Bep,  of  Burean  of  Eth.^  290. 

s  BOHWXCK,  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tatmanians^  65, 66. 

>  McLenman,  €>p.  ciLt  I,  88  ff.,  maintains  the  prevalence  of  capture  de  faeto^ 
especially  in  the  form  of  violent  abduction ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lubbock,  op.  ctt., 
111-lS.  According  to  Fxbon  and  Howztt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai^  843  ff.,  women  are 
sometimes  (1)  stolen  from  kindred  groups;  (2)  seized  in  war  between  related  dans; 
or  (S)  captured  from  alien  tribes,  elopement  being  of  more  frequent,  and  marriage 
by  exchange  or  gift  of  less  frequent,  occurrence.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
elopement  and  purchase  often  go  together.  Mb.  Cubb,  The  Australian  Baee^  1, 106, 
states  that  women  are  very  seldom  captured  from  other  tribes,  the  practice  being 
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wife  in  one  way  only.  He  must  ran  away  with  her.  Native 
marriages  might  be  brought  abont  in  varioas  ways.  If  the 
young  man  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  nnmarried  sister^ 
and  to  have  a  friend  who  also  had  an  unmarried  sister,  they 
might  arrange  with  the  girls  to  run  off  together;  or  he 
might  make  his  arrangements  with  some  eligible  girl  whom 
he  fancied  and  who  fancied  him;  or  a  girl,  if  she  fancied  a 
young  man,  might  send  him  a  secret  message  asking,  'Will 
you  find  me  some  food?'  And  this  was  understood  to  be  a 
proposal  But  in  every  such  case  it  was  essential  to  success 
that  the  parents  of  the  bride  should  be  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  It  was  no  use  his  asking  for 
a  wife  excepting  under  most  exceptional  circumstances,  for 
he  could  only  acquire  one  in  the  usual  manner,  and  that 
was  by  running  off  with  her.''*  According  to  Mr.  Howitt, 
marriage  by  elopement  exists  among  many  other  Australian 
tribes.  It  seems  to  be  the  favorite  method  when  the  parents 
of  the  girl  are  opposed  to  the  match.  In  that  case,  the  girl  is 
sometimes  severely  punished;  or  the  man  is  supposed  to  retain 
her  only  as  the  result  of  a  successful  combat  with  her  friends, 
which  may  prove  to  be  something  more  than  a  sham  combat.' 
The  examples  thus  far  presented  have  all  been  selected 
from  the  matrimonial  customs  of  non- Aryan  peoples;  but  the 
symbol  of  capture,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  combina- 
tions, may  also  be  found  in  every  subdivision  of  the  Aryan 

disecnmffed  for  foar  of  stirring  up  inoeoBant  attacks.    Qf,  WBSTBBMiLBCK,  Hwnam 
Marriaoe,  884, 885;  and  KOHiiXa,  ''Das  Beoht  der  Anstralneger,"  £VB„  Vn.  850  ff. 

Sfbhorb  ano  Ozllbn,  Naiive  Tribm  of  Oent,  Auttralia^  lOA,  106,  554-60,  name 
four  methods  of  obtaining  wives  among  these  aborigines :  (1)  oharming  by  means  of 
magic;  (2)  captnre,  being  of  "mnch  rarer  occnrrence;"  (8)  elopement,  a  form 
''intermediate**  between  the  method  of  oharming  and  that  of  eaptnre,  often  leading 
to  bloody  fights ;  (4)  the  custom  "in  accordance  with  which  CTcry  woman  in  the  tribe 
is  made  Tuaieha  mura  [prospectiTC  mother-in-law]  with  some  man.  This  relation 
is  entered  into  while  the  male  and  female  are  in  tender  years ;  so  that  the  boy  is 
thns  betrothed  to  the  prospective,  unborn  daughter  of  his  Tualcha  mura.  This  is 
the  usual  method  of  obtaining  a  wife  in  the  Amnta  and  Ilpirra  tribes. 

1  FzsoH  AND  Howrrr,  op.  dU,  200. 

>JMd.,  848-65.    QT.  DawbOn,  ^tMlroUaw  ^ftoH^fiei,  84. 
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race.  It  appears  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Sparta, 
Crete,  and  among  other  Hellenes.^  The  nuptial  celebration 
of  the  Romans  was  characterized  throughout  by  the  show  of 
force.  For  this  reason  they  hesitated  to  hold  weddings  on 
religious  days,  lest  these  should  be  desecrated  by  the  seem- 
ing violence  done  to  the  bride.'  With  the  rising  of  the 
evening  star  took  place  the  domum  deduction  or  carrying 
home,  of  the  woman.'  The  girl  fled  to  the  lap  of  her  mother, 
whence  she  was  dragged  forcibly  away  by  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  who  rushed  noisily  in.^  On  the  way  she  held  back, 
weeping  and  struggling,  while  her  attendants  sang  hymeneal 
songs,  not  always  the  most  refined  in  character.  Thus  in 
his  nuptial  hymn  Catullus  has  the  choir  of  maidens  exclaim: 

^'Say,  Hesper,  say,  what  fire  of  all  that  shine 
In  Heaven's  great  vault  more  cruel  is  than  thine? 
Who  from  the  mother's  arms  her  child  can  tear — 
The  child  that  clasps  her  mother  in  despair; 
And  to  the  youth,  whose  blood  is  all  aflame. 
Consigns  the  virgin  sinking  in  her  shame  I 
When  towns  are  sacked,  what  cruelty  more  drear.*** 

iDiommuB,  n,  80;  Plutaboh,  Livm,  I,  13S,  1S4  (Lyoargos);  HmtODOnm, 
Book  VI,  65;  BAWLonoii,  m,  877;  MOUiBB,  Dorie  Baem,  n,  278;  Smith,  Did,  qf 
AnL^  II,  180^ ;  DAxauN,  op.  cit,  M,  100;  McLbmnan,  op,  eiLt  I«  44  ff..  12  ff. ;  Lubbock, 

op*  Clt»%  ol« 

>  "  Ferili  antem  yim  ooiqnam  fieri  piaonlare  est,  ideo  tone  Titantor  imptiae,  in 
quibcia  via  ileri  ▼irginibua  videtur.**— Maobobzus,  Sat,^  1, 15 ;  €/.  Daboub,  op.  cit.^  100. 

•  The  domum  deduetio  was  the  aeoond  aet  in  the  patrieian  marriage  oeremony  of 
eot^arroaHo^  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to  have  been  a  necessary  form.  But  it  waa 
probably  also  observed,  as  a  nuptial  onstom,  in  connection  with  plebeian  free  mar- 
riages as  well  as  in  the  ooemp<io;  Bossbaoh,  Die  rOmi»che  Ehe^  92  If.,  116, 145, 155,828 
ff . :  idem,  HochMoiU-  und  Shedenkmdler,  80-118.  Cf.  Mabquabdt,  PrivaULetfon,  1, 88 ; 
SxTTH,  Diet,  of  Ant,  II,  14^FuaTBL  db  Coulanobb,  Ancient  City,  55  ff. ;  Daboub, 
op.eit.,  100  ff. 

*  '*  Bapi  simnlator  Tiigo  ezgremio  matris  ant  si  ea  non  est,  ex  prozima  neeesti- 
tndine,  onm  ad  ▼imm  trahitnr,  qnod  yidelicet  ea  res  felioiter  Bomnlo  oessit.**— - 
Fbbtub,  De  tferb.  Hg,,  b,  v.  Rapi. 

&  Catullus,  Carmina,  LXn,  20-24;  Mabtin's  translation,  80.  See  also  Ca- 
tullus, LVI  and  LXI,  for  other  allusions  to  Boman  wedding  customs;  and  com- 
pare OVXD,  IfelamorpAotet,  IV,  75-78;  Vzboil,  XelogruM,  VUI,  80,  and  Sbbyiub,  Cbm- 
meniaric^  ad  hoe  toe.   In  general,  Bobsbaoh,  op.  eit,,  828  ff .,  859 ;  Mabquabdt,  op,  oU.^ 
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At  the  door  the  bride  makes  a  last  effort  to  resist;  but  she 
is  lifted  forcibly  over  the  threshold,  and  even  in  the  house 
she  is  held  fast  by  the  arms,  until  at  last  she  is  fully  initiated 
into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  bridegroom^s  house.^  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  custom  of  dragging  the  bride  into  the 
husband^s  house,  or  of  lifting  her  over  the  threshold,  exists 
even  now  in  many  placea  It  appears  in  Africa;  among  the 
Ests,  Kalmucks,  and  Bedouins;  the  Indians  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere  in  North  America.'  In  '*  China,  when 
the  bridal  procession  reaches  the  bridegroom's  house,  the 
bride  is  carried  into  the  house  by  a  matron,  and  lifted  over 
a  pan  of  charcoal  at  the  door/'* 

The  symbol  of  capture  is  especially  prominent  in  Celtic 
song  and  custom.  As  in  the  German  epics,  it  was  not 
thought  unseemly  for  the  daughter  to  marry  the  hero  who 
had  slain  her  father.^     *' According  to  tradition  the  Picts 

I,  87-55;  VviMDiJLxmvM,  SitfenoetehiehtA,  I,  4SS-06;  Bouoml-LaciiSBOQ, /iwltlMtioiu 
nmuM'net,  468  ff . ;  Bbokxb,  Oallua,  160, 161, 168-81 ;  Plutarch,  Livm^  1, 09-78  (Roma- 
lii8) ;  Smith,  op.  cit^  II,  188  ff.,  142  ff. ;  Lbtoushbau,  op,  ctt,  124, 125;  Wmtbbmabox, 
op.  ett.,  886 ;  Daboun,  op.  eit.,  100  ff . ;  McLainrAN,  op.  eii.,  1, 13. 

iDaboun,  op.  eit.^  101;  FuaTUi  db  Ck>uiiAiroBa,  op.  cit,  56;  Bossbach,  op. 
e<t,8S0. 

s  Dabouv,  op.  est,  88;  Schbobdeb,  HoehzeiUbrdwihe^  88  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
0<«iltsa<fon,  85, 86, 122, 128;  Post,  GetcAlecJUcpctioMeMcWl^  W;  McLbbhan,  op.  ei^., 
1, 19.  Bamcboft  giTos  an  interesiiiiff  description  of  the  onstom  amonc  the  Califor- 
nia Indians :  "  On  the  appointed  day  the  girl,  decked  in  all  her  finery,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  family  and  relations,  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  kinsfolk 

toward  the  house  of  her  lover The  party  was  met  half-way  by  a  deputation 

from  the  bridegroom*  one  of  whom  now  took  the  yonng  woman  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  to  the  house  of  her  husband."— J^otfve  Itaeei,  1, 411. 

•  Lubbock,  cp.  c«.,  86 ;  Datib,  TKt  CMnete,  1, 285 ;  Lbtoubbbau,  op.  ctt.,  144, 145 ; 
Pobt,  op.  e«.,  57. 

Daboun,  op.  ctt,  88, 01,  says,  besides  the  onstom  Just  mentioned,  there  is  but  one 
other  suryival  of  wifensapture  among  the  Chinese— the  forbidding  of  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  newly  wedded  husband  and  the  mother-in-law.  Jambsob, 
China  BeoieWt  X,  96,  thinks  that  in  China  there  is  no  trace  of  capture ;  but  Kohlbb, 
in  ZFJR.,  VI,  406, 406,  gives  an  example  of  the  alleged  symbol  of  rape  among  the 
Chinese.  Cf.  Nbukabn.  Aiiati9che  Studien,  1, 118;  and  WsaTSBMABCX,  Human  Mar* 
riago^^Sn. 

Abakz,  Japamachf  EhnchUenwngwrteht,  9, 10,  denies  the  former  existence  in 
Japan  of  purchase  or  capture  of  wives. 

«  Daboun,  op.  ctt.,  102,  who  refers  to  the  legend  of  Launcelot  and  the  song  of 
Laudine  and  Iwein :  Gebyznus,  Oetchichie  der  dewUchen  Dichtung^  5th  ed.,  1, 447, 449. 
Fbr  the  same  practice  in  German  songs  and  epics  see  Daboun,  op.  eit.,  119. 
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robbed  the  Gaels  of  their  women,  so  that  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  intermarry  with  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
land."^  Near  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  following 
marriage  ceremony  was  customary  in  Wales:  ''On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
his  friends  on  horseback,  demands  the  bride.  Her  friends, 
who  are  likewise  on  horseback,  give  a  positive  refusal,  upon 
which  a  mock  scuffle  ensues.  The  bride,  mounted  behind 
her  nearest  kinsman,  is  carried  off  and  is  pursued  by  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends,  with  loud  shouts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  on  such  an  occasion  to  see  two  or  three  hundred 
sturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at  full  speed,  crossing  and 
jostling,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
When  they  have  fatigued  themselves  and  their  horses,  the 
bridegroom  is  supposed  to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads  her 
away  in  triumph,  and  the  scene  is  concluded  with  feasting 
and  festivity.'"  Still  more  real  is  the  sham  contest  in  Ire- 
land. As  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  mountain 
districts,  the  bridegroom  ''was  compelled  in  honor,  to  run 
off  with  his  betrothed,  even  when  there  was  not  the  least 
need  of  if'  On  the  day  of  home-bringing,  after  the  pur- 
chase-contract had  been  concluded,  "the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  rode  out  to  meet  the  bride  and  her  friends,  at 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  mada  Being  come  near 
each  other  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short  darts  at  the 
company  that  attended  the  bride,  but  at  such  distance  that 
seldom  any  hurt  ensued.  Yet  it  is  not  out  of  memory  of 
man  that  the  Lord  of  Hoath  on  such  an  occasion  lost  an 
eye."* 

1  MoIiBinrAir,  op.  e«.,  1, 68;  Dabottm,  op.  ctt,  lOS. 

s  Lord  Kakbs,  HUtory  of  Man  (Bdinburgh,  1807),  1, 449 :  McLBmf  an,  op.  cit,  I, 
18;  Lubbock,  op,  eit,^  125 ;  Daboun,  MwtterrecM  und  Baubehe,  108. 

>  Dabottn,  op,  ctt.,  102, 108. 

A  PzBBS,  DcKriptUm  <tf  Waimeaih,  quoted  by  Lubbock,  26, 27 ;  aee  alio  Dabouv, 
op.  6t^,  108. 
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A  custom,  almost  identical  with  that  last  mentioned,  pre- 
vails in  the  Punjab;^  and  in  many  parts  of  India  the  sham 
contest  and  the  pretended  abduction  appear.'  But  nowhere 
are  the  symbols  of  capture  found  in  such  wonderful  variety 
and  profusion  as  in  Germany  and  Slavonic  landa  The  mass 
of  illustration  presented  by  Dargun  is  almost  bewildering 
for  its  richness.'  Every  form  and  type  of  ceremonial  cap- 
ture is  there  represented.  Elopement,  the  sham  combat, 
abduction  by  an  armed  band,  is  the  regular  order  of  the 
wedding  day  in  every  country  of  the  Slavonic  race.  In 
Germany,  besides  these  practices,  reminiscences  of  capture 
are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  pranks  and  fantastic  sports. 
The  bride  is  concealed  from  her  lover  before  the  wedding; 
or,  after  it  takes  place,  she  is  stolen  and  concealed  by  the 
young  people  of  the  village.  The  bridegroom  is  hindered 
from  entering  the  home  of  his  intended  on  the  wedding  day; 
or  he  finds  his  way  barred  to  or  from  the  church,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  proceed  only  after  paying  a  fine  or  treating  the 
crowd.*  Sometimes,  as  in  Sweden,  the  bride  is  stolen  by 
her  lover  and  hidden  away.'  In  upper  Bavaria,  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  she  clothes  herself  in  mourning,  black  or 
violet;'  and  the  practice  of  covering  or  veiling  her  head  is  as 
familiar  in  Germany  as  it  was  in  ancient  Rome.'  ''To  veil 
the  woman,''  qu^  liugan^  is  the  Gothic  name  for  marriage; 

1  LuBBOOX,  op.  et<.,  115, 110. 

sPosT,  OetoMechUgentmefuehofttlSS;  Lubbock*  op.  <;<<.,  lli-16;  McLiinf an,  op. 
eit,  1, 13-lS.  For  symbolB  of  rape  in  Indim  aee  Kohubb,  in  ZFiZ.,VIII,  91,  Hi  (Dek- 
kan);  IX,  825  (Bengal);  X,  14-77  (Bombay). 

•  For  the  SUtb  see  Daboub,  op.  cU.,  108  ff. ;  and  for  the  Germans,  t6id.,  111-40; 
DOBOrosTBLD,  HochMcitBbucK,  22  £f.,  65  £f.,  118  ff.,  pauim, 

*This  onstom,  in  some  form,  prevails  thronghont  Knrope:  Daboun,  op.  eit., 
107  ff.,  185  ff .    On  all  these  practices  compare  Sohbobdkb,  Hoehxeitaifrduehe^  57  ff. 

B^^In  Sohweden  wirddie  Brant  an  manchen  Orten  worn  Brftntigam  nnd  seinen 
Gehilfen  tief  im  Hen  Tersteokt  cefnnden.**— Daboun,  op.  cit.,  182;  DOBiNoaFBLD, 
HoehMeiMmch,  9. 

*  Wbxnhold,  DeuUehe  JPVo«en,  1, 889;  </.  Daboun,  op,  cit,^  180. 
7  Daboun,  op,  eit,^  180, 181 ;  «f,  Sohbobdbb,  op,  ct't.,  72-78. 
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in  Lorraine  it  is  called  Brautjagd^  or  ''bride-hunt;^'  while 
Brautlauff  or  ''bride-race/'  for  the  entire  nuptial  celebration 
is  a  common  designation  in  German  landB.'  The  original 
meaning  of  Brauttauf  iA  probably  revealed  in  the  existing 
custom  of  chasing  the  bride.  Thus,  in  Altmark,  after  the 
wedding  feast,  followed  by  a  dance,  a  runaway  match  takes 
place  between  the  newly  married  pair.  ''Two  lusty  young 
fellows  take  the  girl  between  them,  the  bridegroom  gives  her 
a  'start,'  and  the  race  begina  If  the  lover  does  not  succeed 
in  overtaking  her,  he  must  look  out  for  the  gibes  of  the 
crowd.'" 

As  illustration  of  social  custom  and  mental  attitude  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  so-called  symbol  of  capture 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  of  unusual  interest;  and  it  constitutes 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  marriage.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  symbol  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  actual  capture.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  single 
source.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  in  dif- 
ferent places,  or  even  in  the  same  place,  it  takes  its  rise  in  a 
variety  of  causes,  though  these  may  be  less  simple  in 
character.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  McLennan,'  who 
asserts  that  "no  case  can  be  cited  of  a  primitive  people 
among  whom  the  seizing  of  brides  is  rendered  necessary  by 

1  In  the  Bramtkmf  **  eine  Besiehiin^  auf  den  Franennnb  ist  ansnnehmen,  eben- 
8o  wie  beim  analogen  Ansdmck  *  Brantjagd '  in  Lothringen*  beim  altnordischen 
^qYftnfang,  konfang,  verfang,*  d.  h.  Franenfang  fOr  Ehe  nnd  beim  gothiachen  ^qnAn 
lingan'  das  Weib  Terhflllen,  Tenehleiem,  binden  fAr  Heiraten,  sowie  beim  gleioh- 
bedeatenden  mittelbochdentschen :  *der  briate  binden.  *  *'  Dabouk ,  op.  cit,,  130;  tf, 
Schmidt,  Hoehzeitem  in  ThUringen,  40;  DObinosfbld,  op.  eU.^  155  ff. 

>  Dabouv,  op,  eitt  ISO,  ISl.  Wkin hoi«d,  op,  eit,,  1, 884  ff .,  gives  many  examples  of 
similar  wedding  customs,  and  Sghmzdt,  Jim  primae  tioctts,  126-48,  dlscnsses  the 
Brautlauf  and  like  praotiees,  citing  the  sonroes  in  detail.  Qf.  Obzmk,  iZecMtoZler- 
thamer^  419 ;  idem,  WOrterbwih^  11, 838  If . 

>  MoLmnrAN,  op.  eit,^  I,  10,  criticises  MVllkb,  I>arie  Baca^  Book  IV,  chap.  It, 
sec.  2,  who  aooonnts  for  the  sign  of  rape  in  the  Spartan  ceremony  on  the  groond  of 
coyness.  See  also  Bossbaoh,  Die  r(hni»che  Ehe,  328,  who  holds  the  same  view;  and 
Bawlikbon's  notes,  HerodotMB^  Book  VI,  65;  FmoK,  Primitive  Love,  123  ff.,  who 
rejects  Spencer's  theory. 
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maidenly  coyness,''  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  real  or  as- 
sumed modesty  of  the  woman  has  exerted  a  strong  influence, 
here  and  there,  in  producing  the  form  of  capture.^  Some- 
times the  simpler  explanation  of  Starcke  may  su£Sce.  Cere- 
monial capture,  he  declares,  merely  represents  the  ''sorrow 
of  the  bride  on  leaving  her  former  home;  her  close  depen- 
dance  on  her  family  is  expressed  by  her  lamentation."' 
Again  the  symbol  may  appear  as  the  sign  of  the  subjection 
or  subordination  of  the  wife;  for  many  of  the  so-called  minor 
survivals  seem  to  have  this  end  in  view.  In  a  society  where 
woman,  on  occasion,  is  seized  in  the  bloody  foray;  where, 
often,  she  is  bought  like  a  beast  of  burden;  and  where,  gen- 
erally, she  is  exposed  to  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  her 
master,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  token  of  the  wife's  hu- 
miUty  should  find  its  way  into  the  ceremony  of  marriage.' 
Furthermore  the  suggestion  of  Letoumeau  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  The  symbol  of  rape,  he  holds,  is  first 
of  all  a  ''mental  survival;"  a  "tradition"  of  an  epoch  more 
or  less  remote  when  violence  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
when  it  was  glorious  to  procure  slaves  by  force  of  arms.  The 
period  of  rapine  may  have  passed  away,  but  its  spirit  lingers. 
Men  love  to  figure  in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  the  abduc- 

>  Of  eonne,  Spsitobb's  reply  to  McLennan,  already  mentioned,  is  most  impor- 
tant ;  and  his  azgnment  has  not  been  OTerthrown:  Prineiplea  of  Soeiologti^  1, 662-6d» 
Of.  Wbstbbmabcx,  Human  Marriao^  S8S,  who  faTors  Spencer's  view ;  and  Gbossb, 
Die  Formtn  der  FanUlie,  107,  108,  who  accepts  coyness  as  a  partial  explanation, 
though  he  belicTes  that  the  symbol  of  capture  may  also  be  dne  in  some  cases  to  the 
honor  of  havinff  wives  taken  in  war,  while  frequently  it  may  represent  in  a  realistic 
way  the  release  of  the  woman  from  paternal  authority  and  her  snbjection  to  the 
husband's  power.  Hellwald,  Die  menaeh,  Familie,  287  ff.,  rejects  Spencer's  expla- 
nation, regardinir  the  forms  of  ceremonial  rai>e  as  surrivals  of  real  capture,  marking 
the  transition  to  wife-purchase  and  the  paternal  system;  and  Lxppbbt,  £ttlt«r- 
getehiehU,  II,  88  ff.,  82  ff.,  holds  a  similar  position. 

>  Staboxb,  PrinUUve  Family ^  218, 282.  He  refers  especially  to  the  joint  or  com- 
munal family  —  the  **  alpha  and  the  omega"  of  the  community.  But  his  explana- 
tion can  hardly  be  accepted  as  sufficient  in  all  cases. 

s  Of.  Lbtoubnxau,  Vivolution  du  mariaoe,  117, 128,  who  holds  that  the  cere- 
monial of  capture  especially  sjrmbolises  the  subjection  of  woman  "  aohet6e  ou  c6dte 
par  les  parents;  U  sanctionnait  les  droits,  presque  toujours  excessifs,  que  T^poux 
acqu6rait  sur  r6pous6e.** 
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tions  of  old,  which  they  cannot  or  dare  not  any  longer  com- 
mit* 

^*  Connubial  and  formal  capture/'  according  to  Crawley, 
**are  very  widely  spread,  but  are  never  survivals  of  real 
capture.''  ^*  In  fact,  formal  capture,  far  from  being  itself  a 
survival,  either  of  connubial  or  of  actual  hostile  capture,  is 
the  ceremonial  mode  of  which  connubial  capture  is  the  non- 
ceremonial  ;  each  is  a  living  reality,  the  one  being  material 
and  the  other  ideaL"  * 

Nevertheless,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  ceremonial  capture  does  not  sometimes  have  a  more  real 
Bignificanoe.  Often  it  may  symbolize  the  coyneas  or  mark 
the  subjection  of  woman.  More  frequently  it  may  stand  as 
a  mere  general  reminiscence  of  the  good  old  times  of  force 
and  lawlessnesa  Still  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  did 
not  also  appear  as  a  direct  survival  of  actual  wife-capture.* 
Granting  this,  however,  the  significance  of  capture  defcusto 
remains  the  same.  We  perceive  more  clearly  that  it  has 
very  widely  prevailed ;  yet  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
incident  of  war  and  pillage.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  institution  of  marriage.  It  could  never  on  any 
wide  Bcsle  have  been  the  normal  manner  of  procuring  wives. 
To  assume  that  wife-stealing  has  been  a  universal  phase  in 
the  evolution  of  marriage  is  not  one  whit  more  reasonable 
than  to  hold  that  robbery  has  been  a  normal  stage  in  the 

1  JMd.,  117.  Compare  the  suggestions  of  Abercromby,  that  *'  marriage  with  eap- 
tnie  —  hj  which  he  understands  capture  of  a  bride,  associated  with  some  other  form 
of  marriage,  such  as  that  bj  purchase  —  ma j  be  regarded  rather  as  a  result  of  the 
innate  uniTersal  desire  to  display  oonrage,  than  as  a  sorriTal  of  a  stiU  older 
practice  of  taking  women  captiTe  in  time  of  war.*'— Wbstsbmabck,  op.  eif.,  S88,  cit- 
ing Abbbcbokbt'b  **  Marriage  Customs  of  the  Mordrins,"  Folk  Lore,  1, 454.  C/. 
Lbtoubnxau,  op.  eit,,  128. 

>  Mytiie  Bote,  988, 870.  In  harmony  with  his  theory  of  seznal  taboo,  he  dedaree 
that  it  is  "  not  the  tribe  from  which  the  bride  is  abdnoted,  nor,  primarily,  her  family 
and  kindred,  bat  her  sex.'* 

•  This  is  in  effect  eonoeded  by  Spencer.  While  rightly  rejecting  the  theory  of 
systematic  foreign  wife-captnre,  as  a  general  phase  in  the  dcTclopment  of  marriage, 
he  holds  that  the  symbol  of  raiw  may  sometimes  resolt  from  struggles  for  women 
within  the  tribe,  or  from  the  resistance  of  the  father  and  male  relatiTSS  of  the  bride. 
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evolution  of  property.^  In  spite  of  Hobbes  or  McLennan, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  was 
ever  a  general  phase  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Such  a 
state  is  inconsistent  with  the  prevalence  of  the  blood-feud.' 
Even  the  rule  of  exogamy  among  primitive  peoples  does  not 
harmonize  with  general  wife  capture.  For  the  coexistence 
of  clan-exogamy  and  tribal  endogamy  means,  under  normal 
conditions,  a  tendency  toward  peace  within  the  tribe.* 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  every  period  of 
social  development  consent  and  contract,  in  some  form,  have 
been  the  cardinal  elements  of  marriage.  Captured  or  stolen 
women  have  usually  become  slaves  or  concubines;  and,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  the  relatively  small  number  of  them 
made  wives  must  always  have  been  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  wives  obtained  in  other  ways.  Thus  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  so-called  marriage  by  capture 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  polygyny.  The  practice  of 
taking  several  wives  is  exceedingly  common ;  but  on  close  ex- 
amination we  discover  that  polygyny  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, and  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  displace  monogamy 
as  the  normal  type.     So  it  is  with  the  practice  of  capturing 

1  **  Der  Banb  begrflndet  die  Ehe  nor  insofem,  als  er  soffleioh  Jenes  Zusammen- 
leben  herbeifOhxt ;  er  ist  Eheschliessimssform  in  demselben  Sinne,  wie  er  noch  nach 
hentigem  Beeht  ala  BesitBerwerbsfonn  beseichnet  werden  kann.'*  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  KulturgeBchichte  and  has  no  jaridioal  signifloanee.— BbbmhOft,  "  Prineipien  des 
enr.  Familienrechts,"  ZVS,^  IX,  SOS. 

3  This  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  as  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Dabouw, 
op,  cit.t  84,  bat  it  appears  to  be  sustained  both  by  reason  and  the  facts.  For  an 
example  of  the  restraint  of  wife-captnre  through  dread  of  the  fend,  see  Cubb,  The 
AuBtralian  Raee^  1, 106.  Behmh,  *'  Das  Becht  der  Amazosa,"  ZFR.,  X,  40,  shows  that 
the  harshness  of  the  hnsband  is  mitigated  by  fear  of  the  Tengeanoe  of  the  wif e^s  rela- 
tiTCs;  and  the  same  fact  is  noted  1^  FisON  and  Howitt,  Kamilairm  andKumai^ 
206.  Of,  KOHUEB,  "Bas  Becht  der  Anstralneger,"  ZVB,^  VII,  849;  Hbllwald,  Die 
memch,  Familie,  280  S,,  288, 289,  298;  Lipfxbt,  Oetchichie  der  Familie^  42;  and  his 
KuUurgetchicMet  II,  86, 87.  for  the  restraining  effects  of  the  blood-fend. 

SThis  fact  is  overlooked  by  McLennan,  who,  though  maintaining  that  exogamy 
originates  in  wife-capture,  still  belicTes  that  the  reduction  of  capture  to  a  system  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  exogamy.  Wbstbbmasok,  op.  ci<.,  S89,  makes  the  same  over- 
sight; though,  of  course,  the  horror  of  close  intermarriage,  in  case  of  inability  to 
purchase,  might  lead  to  the  occasional  breach  of  custom  in  the  form  of  wife-stealing. 
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women  for  wives.  However  prevalent  the  cnstom,  it  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  natural  laws  or 
modified  the  fnndamental  motives  upon  which  marriage  and 
the  family  rest.  But  the  value  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  based  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  only 
after  we  have  traced  the  origin  of  contract  in  marriage. 
Let  us  begin  with  wife-purchase,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
the  custom  of  capturing  women. 

II.   WIFB-PUBOHASB  AND  ITS  SUBVIVAL  IK  THB  MABBIAGB 

OBBBMONT 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  marriage  by  purchase  super- 
sedes wif e*capture  as  a  later  and  higher  stage  of  development 
Such  apparently  is  the  view  of  McLennan,  who  regards  the 
purchase-contract  as  of  late  origin  and  as  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  transition  from  the  maternal  to  the  paternal 
system  of  kinship  and  to  the  individual  family  was  brought 
about.^  Post  declares  that  bride-purchase  is  a  universal 
phase  of  development,  more  advanced  than  that  of  wife- 
capture;'  and  he  agrees  with  McLennan  in  regarding  it  as  a 
mark  of  transition.*  A  similar  position  is  taken  by  Heusler, 
Lippert,  Kulischer,  and  also  by  Kohler;*  while  Spencer, 
without  asserting  that  either  is  a  stage  through  which  mar- 
riage among  all  peoples  has  passed,  thinks  that  purchase  is 
the  usual  substitute  for  violence  as  civilization  progresses. 

iMoLrknah,  Patriarehal  Theory^  45,  284,  280,  S15,  820,  827,  828,  291;  </.  Waxb, 
Marriage  and  Kinahip,  888  if. 

s  Post,  OeKhlechUgenouenachaft,  88  ff. ;  FamUienrechi,  175;  AfrikanUcKe  Jurit' 
pmdenjr,  1, 829  ff . ;  UnprungdeaRechU^Wfl. 

s  Post,  FanUUenrecht,  92, 98, 96, 97.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Wakb,  op.  eit., 
890  ff. 

4HBU8LKB,  InttihUUmtn,  11, 280;  and  Lxpfbst,  Qetehiehte  der  Familie,  42, 44  ff., 
95-118,  agree  with  McLennan  in  regarding  pnrchaae,  at  first  as  an  altemative  for 
eaptore,  as  a  general  form  of  marriage  through  which  transition  is  made  to  the 
paternal  system  of  kinship  and  the  modem  familj;  Kuluohkb,  in  ZFB.^  X,  198, 
218,  and  Kohlsb,  '^Stndien,."  ZVB.^  V,  880;  '*Die  Ehe  mit  nnd  ohne  Mnndiiim,'* 
ibUL^  VI,  833  ff.,  take  a  like  potition. 
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<^We  may  suspect/'  he  says,  ''that  abduction,  spite  of  parents, 
was  the  primary  form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of 
compensation  to  escape  vengeance;  that  this  grew  into  the 
making  of  presents  beforehand;  and  that  so  resulted  eventu- 
ally the  system  of  purchase."* 

It  requires  little  argument,  of  course,  to  show  that  rob- 
bery per  86  is  a  less  civilized  method  of  acquiring  property 
than  contract.  That  is  as  true  among  ourselves  now  as  it  has 
ever  been  among  savages.  For  particular  individuals,  even 
for  particular  tribes,  a  transition  from  rape  to  contract,  as 
the  result  of  moral  development,  will  of  course  take  place. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  one  method  has 
succeeded  the  other  as  a  general  stage  for  all  mankind,  or 
indeed  for  a  single  community.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
''barter  and  commerce  are  comparatively  late  inventions  of 
man" ' — an  assumption  which,  though  probable,  still  requires 
proof — rape  is  not  the  necessary  alternative  in  getting  prop- 
erty, much  less  in  getting  a  wife. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  wife-capture,  real  or  pre- 
tended, is  usually  found  side  by  side  with  wife-purchase. 
They  appear  together  among  peoples  exceedingly  low  in  the 
scale  of  progress;  while  marriage  by  purchase  very  frequently 
occurs  among  rude  races  where  capture,  unless  as  a  mere 
symbol,  is  not  found  at  all.  Thus  in  Africa  purchase  is  very 
common,  and  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  actual  or 
pretended  rape.*  So  likewise  real  capture  and  wife-purchase 
coexist  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  and 
wherever  ceremonial  capture  occurs  among  races  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization  it  is  almost  invariably  combined 

1  Spbnckb,  Principlet  of  Sociology ^  I,  65S.  Hbllwald,  Die  menBch,  FamiUej 
287  £f.,  takes  a  similar  position. 

>WxBTXRiCABCK,  Human  Marriage^  400,  989,  in  opposition  to  Pbscebl,  The 
Raeea  of  Man,  209  ff.,  who  "  contends  that  barter  existed  in  those  ages  in  which  we 
find  the  earliest  signs  of  our  race." 

tKoHLES,  "Das  Negerrecht/*  ZVR„  XI,  432  ff.,  496;  *'Stadien/*  ihid,,  V,  850; 
Wbstbbkabck,  op,  cit„  884;  Bbhke,  *'  Das  Bocht  der  Amazosa,"  ZVB,,  X,  38. 
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with  marriage  by  pntchaae,  or  its  allied  forms,  marriage  by 
serving,  gift,  or  exchange.' 

If,  now,  the  casee  in  which  capture  and  purchase  appear 
together  be  carefully  examined,  decisive  evidence  is  disclosed 
that  the  purchase  contract  is  really  the  normal  form  of  mar- 
riage, while  capture  is  usually,  if  not  always,  merely  an 
exceptional,  even  illegal,  means  of  procuring  a  wife.  It  is 
not  surprising,  for  instance,  that  uncivilized  races,  with  well- 
established  marital  institutions,  should  occasionally  steal 
women  from  hostile  tribes.  Thus  the  Macas  Indians  of 
Ecuador  ^'  acquire  wives  by  purchase,  if  the  woman  belongs 
to  the  same  tribe,  but  otherwise  by  force.'"  In  Australia 
wives  are  often,  perhaps  usuaUy,  procured  by  exchange  or 
purchase;  and  a  girl  is  generally  betrothed  when  a  child, 
sometimes  as  soon  as  she  is  bom.*  Actual  woman-capture 
exists.  But,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Howitt's  researches  and  those 
of  Spencer  and  Gillen,  marriage  with  a  captured  woman  is 
only  permitted  when  the  captor  and  the  captive  belong  to 
groups  which  may  legally  intermarry.  Death  is  sometimes 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  class  rules  in  this  regard. 
The  result  is  that  in  Australia  woman-stealing  ''amounts 
merely  to  a  violent  extension  of  the  marital  rights  over  a 
class  in  one  tribe  to  captured  members  of  the  corresponding 
class  in  another  tribe.''  Furthermore,  if  the  native  songs 
prove  the  existence  of  wife-stealing,  they  also  bear  witness 

iFor  addiUonal  examples  of  the  ooexistenee  of  real  or  pretended  eaptare  with 
purchase  or  its  allied  forms,  see  especially  Kohlbb,  **Stndien,**  ZVR.^  V,  8S4-08; 
idem,  ^'Indisehe  Oewohnheitsrechte,"  <Md.,  VDI,  264  (Orissa);  idem,  "Ueber  das 
Becht  der  Papoas,"  ibid.,  Vn,  378,  879  (actual  purchase  and  capture  def<»eto) ;  also 
Post,  Familienrechtt  188  if.,  142  £f.,  147  ff. ;  Wbstermabck,  op.  cit.,  888,  884,  886-68, 
898, 401 ;  McLmKAM,  ShuUet,  1, 88, 88 ;  lanoxmsMAV,  op,  ciL,  120, 126, 144. 

9  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  cit.,  888. 

•  FisoN  AHD  HowTTT,  Kamiiaroi  and  Kumai,  278,  285,  848  ff.,  847,  848,  882-66; 
KOHLSE,  "Das  Becht  der  Australneger,"  ZVR„  VII,  851,  852;  Cubs,  The  Awtrch 
Han  Race,  1, 107;  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  206, 206;  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  ciL,  800;  McLbh- 
NAN,  op.  eit,,  1, 40.  By  the  TttaZcha  mura  custom,  aboTO  referred  to,  a  daughter  is 
promised  before  she  is  bom :  Spsnobb  and  Gzllsn,  Native  Tribe$  of  Cent  Australia, 
554-60. 
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in  the  most  decisive  manner  to  love  and  choice  in  Australian 
marria^eJ 

Very  often  capture  and  purchase  are  found  united 
in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  almost  to  be  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  mastery.'  This  union  occurs  in  two 
general  forms:  either  the  woman  elopes  or  is  carried  off  with- 
out the  guardian^s  consent,  and  a  reconciliation  is  subse- 
quently effected  through  payment  of  the  bride-price  or  the 
rendering  of  a  composition;  or  else  the  stipulation  of  the 
price  is  made  before  the  abduction.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
plain  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with  ceremonial  capture; 
in  the  former  case  the  significant  fact  is  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  breach  of  the  law.'  A  price  is  paid  for  the  stolen 
woman  because,  like  other  property,  she  has  an  economic 
value ;  or  a  penalty  is  rendered  in  order  to  escape  the  blood- 
feud.  Frequently,  however,  even  when  abduction  occurs 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  girl's  friends,  the 
subsequent  procedure  in  arranging  the  price  or  the  penalty 
is  strictly  regulated  by  custom ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be 

1  MoIiBNirAM,  op»  cftt.,  I,  41,  42,  as  evidenos  of  wife-oaptoie,  siTOS  the  foUowlnff 
stansos,  taken  from  Obbt*8  TraveU^  U,  SIS: 

''Wherefore  eame  yon,  Weerang,  **0h,  where  is  he  who  won 

In  my  beauty's  pride.  My  yonthfol  heart ; 

Stealing  cautiously.  Who  oft  used  to  bless 

Like  the  tawny  boreang.  And  oalled  me  loTed  one  1 

On  an  unwilling  bride  1  Tou,  Wearang,  tore  apart 

*Twas  thus  you  stole  me  From  his  fond  caress 

From  one  who  loved  me  tenderly.  Her  whom  you  desert  and  shun ; 

A  better  man  he  was  than  thee.  Out  upon  the  faithless  one  1 

Who  having  forced  me  thus  to  wed,  Oh,  may  the  Boyl-yas  bite  and  tear 

Now  so  oft  deserts  my  bed.  Her,  whom  you  take  your  bed  to  share. 


♦» 


Tang,  yang,  yang,  yoh.  Yang,  yang,  yang,  yoh. 

s  Daboun,  Mntierrecht  und  Raubehe,  8S-87,  thinks  we  have  in  these  forms  a  tran- 
sition from  actual  to  formal  wife-capture.  Possibly  they  may  represent  in  particular 
instances  transition  from  capture  to  purchase.  Qf,  Post,  FamiU^iMrechi,  142  £f .,  147  ff . 
for  numerous  examples ;  and  Kohlbb,  "  Studien,"  ZVS.^  V,  3S7  ff. 

•  Compare  BhbhhOvt,  "  Principien  des  eur.  Familienrechts,"  ZVR.^  IX,  894, 306, 
who  believes  that  in  Burope  rai>e  was  never  a  "  legal  form  "  of  marriage.  It  was 
merely  a  "  preliminary  act."  Among  primitive  men  no  difference  is  made  between 
fact  and  law ;  and  only  in  this  sense  can  wife-capture  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  a  marriage ;  ibid,,  892, 898. 
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regarded  as  a  farther  proof  that  the  forms  under  considera- 
tion, in  special  instances,  represent  a  transition  from  capture 
to  contract.  Among  the  Galela  and  Tobelorese/  for  example, 
when  a  man  wishes  a  woman  of  a  hostile  tribe  or  family,  he 
causes  her  to  be  abducted,  as  she  goes  out  for  water  or  wood, 
by  twenty  or  more  of  his  female  friends,  who  bind  her,  if  she 
resists,  and  bear  her  away  to  his  house.  Should  the  rela- 
tives of  the  girl  attempt  a  rescue  by  force,  the  villagers 
assemble  and  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Pending  the 
stipulation  of  the  bride-money,  the  girl  is  allowed  to  escape 
to  her  home,  where  she  is  carefully  watched.  On  the  third 
day  the  friends  assemble  to  discuss  the  price.  If  the  woman 
has  not  lived  with  the  man,  she  may  then  refuse  him ;  other- 
wise  the  payment  of  the  price  is  finaUy  arranged.*  In  case 
of  elopement  it  is  the  custom  among  the  same  people  for  the 
lovers  to  fly  to  the  forest  or  to  take  refuge  in  a  ^'prahu'^  on 
the  sea,  where  they  remain  a  month.  On  their  return  they 
are  received  in  the  house  of  the  girl's  parents.  If  the  lover 
pays  the  bride-money,  the  woman  follows  him  to  his  house; 
otherwise  he  must  remain  with  his  wife,  and  the  children 
legally  belong  to  the  mother.*  With  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra 
good  form  requires  that  the  bridegroom  should  leave  behind 
a  weapon,  a  piece  of  clothing,  or  some  similar  article  as  a 
token  that  he  has  abducted  the  bride.  Thereupon,  when  the 
bride-money  is  paid  the  marriage  is  regarded  as  legally  com- 
plete. Should  no  token  be  left,  however,  the  rape  is  illegal 
and  the  culprit  may  receive  punishment^ 

Very  naturally  elopement  or  abduction  most  frequently 
takes  place  when  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  about 
the  marriage  in  the  legal  or  customary  way.      Either  the 

1  Inhabitants  of  the  Malay  ialand  of  DJilolo.  QT.  Bzedbul,  **  Galela  nnd  Tob^^ 
loreeen,"  ZFS.,  XVn  (1885). 

s  Post,  op.  eU„  148.  a  ibid.,  151, 162. 

« Ibid.,  148, 118.   For  other  examiOes  of  leaTin^  a  token  aee  <Md.,  118,  lia 
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parties  belong  to  groups  between  which  jus  connuhii  does 
not  exist ;  or  the  lover  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  bride;  or  else  the  parents  refuse  their  consent 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  operation  of  simple  motives 
with  which  society,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  has  been 
familiar.  Such  marriages,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  are  usu- 
ally marriages  of  inclination  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  lover, 
as  opposed  to  the  conventional  marriage  by  purchase.' 

It  appears,  then,  so  far  as  present  investigation  enables 
us  to  determine,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
assuming  that  wife-capture,  except  in  isolated  cases,  has 
generally  grown  into  marriage  by  purchase.  As  a  rule,  even 
among  the  lowest  races,  foreign  or  warlike  capture  is  an 
exceptional  method  of  procuring  wives ;  while  bride-stealing 
at  home,  though  the  symbol  may  sometimes  be  sanctioned, 
is  merely  looked  upon  as  illegal  or  even  immoral;'  and, 
therefore,  with  advancing  civilization  it  yields  to  contract  as 
the  highest  means  of  effecting  a  marriage.* 

Having  now  considered  its  relation  to  capture,  let  us  next 
notice  the  significance  of  wife-purchase  as  a  social  institution. 

The  custom  of  giving  a  compensation  for  a  bride,  though 
not  universal,  exists  or  has  existed  among  a  vast  number  of 
peoples  in  various  stages  of  progress ;  and  it  often  survives 

i/Md.,  18B,  164 ff.  An  excellent  illnstraiion  is  afforded  bj  Kalmuck  custom: 
KoxmrB,  "  Das  Beoht  der  KalmQoken,"  ZVR,^  IX,  462. 

s  Among  the  Nes-Perote  Indians,  for  example,  runaway  matches  are  not  unknown, 
bat  ''the  woman  is  in  saoh  cases  considered  a  prostitute,  and  the  bride*s  parents 
ma  J  seise  upon  the  man*s  propertj.**— Banobovt,  Native  BaeeBt  1, 277. 

s  The  Tiew  presented  in  the  text  should  be  compared  with  BssiniOFT*8  Judgment. 
Granting  that  capture  was  crowded  out  by  purchase,  he  does  not  think,  with  Das- 
OUN,  that  it  was  effected  through  abduction  by  prior  or  subsequent  payment  of  the 
composition  or  price;  but  rather  that  it  gradually  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
the  soTcre  penalties  imposed  for  breach  of  the  law  and  other  disadTantages;  so  that 
''in  Folge  dessen der  schon  frOher  durchaus  ftbliche  Kauf  sur  alleinigen  Eheschlies- 
sungsform  wurde.'*— "  Principien  des  eur.  Familienrechts,**  ZVR,,  IX,  401.  Cf,  the 
theoTj  of  HiLDBBBAXD,  I7e6er  da»  Problem^  17-22,  who  thinks  rape  foUows  purchase, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  gifts,  but  that  it  is  of  comparatiTely  little  importance ;  and 
If  UCKE,  Horde  tcfui  Families  111  ff.,  ISO  ff.,  who  reaches  the  same  result  in  a  different 
way.  See  also  Daboum,  MttUcrrccht  und  Vaterrecht,  120-22, 127,  where  the  "  illegal " 
nature  of  capture  is  admitted. 
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as  a  mere  symbol  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  Eulischer, 
indeed,  declares  that  actual  wife-pnrchase  can  now  be  dis- 
covered only  among  a  few  savage  races.^  But  this  assertion 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  Becent 
researches,  notably  those  of  Post,  Eohler,  Westermarck,  and 
various  American  scholars,  place  it  beyond  question  that 
taking  a  wife,  as  the  prosaic  result  of  an  ordinary  bar- 
gain, is  a  familiar  institution  in  many  parts  of  the  world.' 
Husband-purchase  also  appears,  but  examples  of  it  are 
exceedingly  rare.*  Several  methods  of  buying  a  wife  are  in 
use.  The  simplest  way,  says  Westermarck,  is  '*to  give  a 
kinswoman  in  exchange  for  her.''  This  method  is  found 
in  Sumatra;^  and  the  Australian  male  *' almost  invariably 
obtains  his  wife  or  wives,  either  as  the  survivor  of  a  married 

>KuLZ80HEB,  **Intercommimale  Bbe  dnroh  Baub  and  Kauf,**  ZFE.<,  X,219;  </. 
Wbstbbmabcx,  op.  eiUt  990. 

sin  general  on  wife-porohaee  and  its  snrrlTals  see  Pobt,  FamiUenreehtt  17S-22D; 
<dem,  OeKhlechtaffenouentchqft^  68-88;  idem^  AfrikanUche  Juritprudeng^  I,  829 if.; 
WiSTBBMABOK,  Human  Marriaoe^  380-416;  Staboxb,  PrimUivt  Family,  146,282, 89, 
pauim;  Lbtoubnxau,  V&volutUm  du  manage^  180-60;  Sfbnckb,  Prindplm  qf 
Sociology  %  I«  655,  764,  755;  Hsllwald,  Die  menmih,  FamiUe,  806  ff.,  828  ff.;  Obobsb, 
Die  Formen  der  FamiUe^  111  ff.,  160  ff. ;  Hildbbbamd,  Recht  und  Sitte,  10  ff.,  31  ff . ; 
Banoboft,  Ncitive  Rtuset^  as  below  cited ;  Fbibdbiohs,  "  Familienstnf en  nnd  Bhefor- 
men,"  ZKR.,  X,  218, 218, 245, 246;  idem^  '*  Ehe  nnd  Bhereeht  der  grieehinchen  Heroen- 
■eii,"  tMd.,  XI,S27ff.;  BbbithOft,  "Prineipien  dee  enr.  Familienrechts,"  idid.,IX, 
400;  KOHLBB,  '*Studien,**i6Kl.,V, 884-68;  idem,  **Indisehe8Ehe-nndFamiUenreeht," 
<6td.,  m,  845  ff. ;  idem,  "  Die  Bhe  mit  nnd  ohne  Mnndinm,**  <Md.,  VI,  888  ff. ;  and  his 
other  monographs,  iMd.,  VI,  167  (Burma),  866  and  406  (China) ;  VII,  861  ff.  (Anstralia), 
871,  872. 878  (Papnas),  882  (India),  896  (Armenia) ;  VIU,  85  (Oypeies),  86  (Bskimos), 
87, 118  (Dekkan),  266  (Orissa),  241  ff.  (Islam) ;  IX,  826,  827  (Bengal),  834  (Chittagong), 
834  (Bnrma);  XI,  57  (Asteks),  167  (India),  410-21,  482 ff.  (Kamemn);  Bxhmb,  "Das 
Becht  der  Amaxosa,*'  ZVB.,  X,  87, 88;  Post,  "  Kodifikation  des  Beehts  der  Amaxosa,** 
ibid.,  XI,  282  ff. ;  HEmtxoi,  '*  Das  Becht  der  Epheneger,"  ibid,,  XI,  184 ;  Koehns,  "  Das 
Becht  der  Kalmtlcken,**  ibid,,  IX,  461  ff. ;  Lxppbbt,  QeteMehte  der  FamiUe,  42  ff.,  06- 
118;  Unobs,  Die  She,  11,  17,  88,  46,  47,  77;  Lkbt,  AU-aritchet  Jut  Gentium,  115, 116, 
122  ff. ;  Kkauss,  Sitte  und  Braueh  der  SikUlaven,  272  ff.,  461 ;  Jollt,  Ueber  die  rechtl, 
SteUung  der  Frauen,  16  ff . ;  Kaittskt,  Konnoe,  Xn,  829  ff . ;  Daboun,  MutterrecM  und 
ra/errecM,  122-28,  14(MM;  Hbuslbb,  IntliUiJtUjnen,  II,  277-86;  Txlunghabt,  "The 
Negro  in  Africa  and  America,"  P^,  Am,  Be.  Ams,  (New  York,  1902),  m,  chap,  t; 
Bllzb,  Ewe^apeoLking  FeopleB,  158  ff.,  199  ff. 

'This  occurs,  occasionally,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  husband  to  pass  into 
the  wife's  family  at  marriage:  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  174;  cf,  SpsiroBB,  Frineipletof 
Sociology,  1, 788;  Wbstsbicaxck,  Human  Marriage,  882, 416. 

4  Wbstbsmaxcs,  op.  eit,,  890;  Maxsdbm,  HUtory  qf  Sumatra,  250. 
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brother,  or  in  exchange  for  his  Bisters,  or  later  on  in  life 
for  his  daughters.^' ^  Much  more  general  id  the  cnstom, 
sometimes  distininiished  with  the  name  of  ^'marria£fe  by 
service,"  in  which^  bridegroom  earns  his  bride  by  sLinJ 
her  father.  ''This  practice,  with  which  Hebrew  tradition' 
has  familiarized  us,  is  widely  diff osed  among  the  uncivilized 
races  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago."* 
In  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  custom  takes  a  variety  of 
forms.  Among  the  Mayas  the  young  husband  is  required 
to  build  a  house  opposite  the  home  of  his  bride  and  live  in 
it  five  or  six  years  while  he  works  for  her  father.  If  the 
service  is  not  faithfully  performed,  he  is  dismissed,  and  the 
father-in-law  gives  his  daughter  to  another.*  In  Yucatan 
the  term  of  service  is  three  or  four  years;  and  so  stringent 
is  the  requirement  that  it  is  regarded  as  highly  unseemly  to 
shirk  the  duty.'  According  to  Martins,  with  whom  Souza 
mainly  agrees,*  the  Brazilian  native  usually  gains  his  first 
wife  by  serving  her  father.  For  him  he  goes  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  helps  him  build  his  hut,  clear  the  forest,  bring 
wood,  and  make  canoes,  weapons,  and  nets.  During  this 
period  the  lover  continues  to  dwell  with  his  own  relatives, 
but  tarries  the  whole  day  at  the  house  of  his  wished-for 

1  WuTEBMASCX,  <>p.  ett.,  990.  Compare  Curb,  The  Auttralian  Raee^  I,  lOT; 
FXSON  AMD  HowTTT,  Kamiiaroi  and  Kumain  27ft,  285, 848.  On  exehange  see  Kohlbb, 
in  ZVR,,  in,  845  (India) ;  VIU,  242  (IsUm),  112  (India). 

3  LiOHTBOBBiN ,  Die  Khe  naeh  motai§ch^ialmud,  AuffoMnmOn  10i  11. 

s  Wbbtbbmaxck,  op.  eiL,  890, 891.  He  enumerates  the  tribes  in  eaeh  continent 
among  whom  the  cnstom  is  found.  The  subject  is  also  discnssed  by  Post,  Families' 
reeht^  197,  217-30;  idem^  OeKMeehtBgenotaenBehqft,  75;  Lstouxnbau,  op.  cit.,  135-87; 
BbbnhOvt,  **Ehe  nnd  Ehereeht  der  griech.  Heroenaeit,**  ZFB.,  XI,  821  if.  For 
examples  see  Kohlkb,  in  ZVB.,  V,  856,  857  (Malay  tribes);  VI,  888,  884,  888  n.  19, 
107;  Vm,  118;  IX,  834;  XI,  420. 

4  Banobovt,  Native  Baeet, !« M2.  s  Lbtoubnsau,  op.  cil.,  186. 

>The  "  youths  serye  the  parents  of  the  dames  two  or  three  years  before  they  are 
giTen  them  for  wives;  and  they  do  not  give  them  except  to  those  who  serve  them 
best,  the  men  in  love  doing  the  planting,  fishing,  and  hunting  for  their  fathers-in-law 
who  wish  them  to,  and  fetch  them  firewood  from  the  forest;  and  when  the  fathers- 
in-law  give  over  to  them  the  dames,  they  go  and  lodge  with  the  fathers-in-law  with 
their  wiTes,"  leaving  their  own  kindred:  Souza,  TrtUado  DetcripUvo  do  Bnuil  (1570- 
87):  £6otft.Iiif(.£rtff.,XIV,8U£r.;  q/*.  also KOHUU,  in  ZFIS.,  V,  852. 
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bride.^  If  his  suit  is  successfal,  either  he  may  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  while  with  his  wife^s  family,  or  he  may  at  once 
set  up  a  separate  hat  for  himself.  Among  the  Gnaycurtls 
the  son-in-law  dwells  permanently  with  the  woman's  parents, 
but  from  the  moment  of  the  marriage  they  avoid  speak- 
ing with  him;  and  this  custom  of  ''bashfulness,''  often 
regarded  as  a  survival  of  wife-capture  and  so  indirectly  of 
mother-right,  prevails  very  widely  in  America  and  in  other 
landa'  Service,  though  merely  as  proof  of  manly  worth, 
appears  also  among  the  Seri,  *' probably  the  most  primitive 
tribe  in  North  America."  The  ''would-be  groom  is  required 
to  enter  the  family  of  the  girl  and  demonstrate  (1)  his 
capacity  as  a  provider  and  (2)  his  strength  of  character  as  a 
man,  by  a  year's  probation."*  Among  the  Kenai  of  the  far 
north  the  lover  must  perform  a  year's  service  for  his  bride. 
''The  wooing  is  in  this  wise:  early  some  morning  he  enters 
the  abode  of  the  fair  one's  father,  and  without  speaking  a 
word  proceeds  to  bring  water,  prepare  food,  and  to  heat  the 

1  Dnrinir  this  eonrtlnff  season,  among  the  small  tribes  on  the  Amazon,  the  lover 
enjoys  the  so-oalled  "bosom-right; "  and  this  custom,  which  appears  to  be  identical 
in  character  with  that  of  **  bundling  **  and  the  "  proof-night,"  appears  elsewhere  in 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world:  Ma.btiu8,  BechUsnuiande^  56;  i6td.,  EthnO' 
graphic  I,  lOB;  ef,  Hsllwald,  Die  menaeh,  Familic,  821, 322. 

9  Among  the  Sionan  peoples  "  the  mother-in-law  never  speaks  to  her  son-in-law, 
unless  on  his  return  from  war  he  bring  her  the  scalp  and  gun  of  a  slain  foe,  in  which 
event  she  is  at  libertj  from  that  moment  to  converse  with  him.**—  Dobsbt,  "  Siouan 
Sociology,**  XV,  Rep,  qf  Bureau  qf  £fA.,  241,  242.  Bead  especially  Dobsbt's  very 
interesting  account  of  this  custom  in  his  **  Omaha  Sociology,**  iMd.,  m,  282, 283;  and 
compare  Beckwith,  "  Customs  of  the  Dakotahs,**  Bc3>.  amith,  Intt,^  1886,  Part  1, 2S6t 
257;  and  LONO,  Expedition^  1, 258, 254. 

It  exists  likewise  in  Australia :  MiLTHBW,  **  Aust.  Aborigines,**  Jour,  B.  8.  N,  SL 
fTolet,  406,409;  "DAWBOVn  Autt,  Aboriginee^  29;  among  the  Kafirs  and  Bushmans: 
Fbitsch,  Die Eingeborenen  SQd^Afrikac  114, 445;  in  China:  Smith,  VUlage  Life  in 
Cfttno,  chap,  xziii;  in  general,  HbllwaiiD,  Die  fnenMch,  Familie,  289,  290;  Lippebt, 
KuUurgeaehichic  Hi  93  •  and  Cbawlbt,  Mystic  Bote,  891-414,  pcutim, 

s  McObb,  "  Siouan  Indians,**  XV.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,,  202;  and  especially  his 
'*  Seri  Indians,**  ibid,,  XTU,  Part  1, 279-67 ;  </.  Batzbl,  Hitt.  of  Mankind,  H,  125,  who 
says  the  marriage  ceremonies  often  mean  ability  to  support  a  family.  The  Point 
Barrow  Eskimo  takes  his  wife  for  "reasons  of  interest.**  He  wants  her  for  house- 
hold duties ;  and  conversely  she  desires  a  good  hunter.  The  mother  usually  chooses 
for  her  son  the  prospective  bride,  who  is  expected  to  serve  a  probation  as  ''  kivgak  ** 
(servant)  in  the  future  mother-in-law's  kitchen;  but  sometimes  the  man  goes  to  the 
woman's  house  to  become  a  member :  Hubdocb,  IX,  Bep,  of  Bureau  of  Eth,,  40L 
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bath-room."  When  asked  why  he  performB  these  services, 
''he  answers  that  he  desires  the  daughter  for  a  wife.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  without  further  ceremony,  he  takes 
her  home,  with  a  gift;  but  if  she  is  not  well  treated  by  her 
husband,  she  may  return  to  her  father,  and  take  with  her 
the  dowry/' ^  In  some  places  the  service  must  all  be 
rendered  in  advance;  in  others,  the  girl  is  received  on 
credit  and  the  man  serves  the  required  term  after  the  mar- 
riage— a  familiar  example  of  each  of  these  methods  being 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Laban's  daughters.' 
Moreover,  as  already  seen,  sometimes  it  is  only  the  first  or 
chief  wife  who  is  earned  by  service,  the  later  ones  being 
bought  in  exchange  for  property  in  the  more  usual  way. 

According  to  Spencer,  the  ''obtaining  of  wives  by  ser- 
vices rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid,^'  is  a  "cause  of 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  women,"  and  constitutes 
therefore  a  "higher  form  of  marriage,"  developing  "along 
with  the  industrial  type"  of  society.  "Obviously,  a  wife 
long  labored  for  is  likely  to  be  more  valued  than  one  stolen 
or  bought;"  and  the  long  association  of  the  lovers  during 
the  time  of  service  is  likely  to  foster  more  refined  senti- 
ments than  the  "merely  instinctive;"  to  imitate  "something 
approaching  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of  civilized 
peoples."  *  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  that 
these  results  may  follow,  Westermarck  forcibly  objects  that 
"industrial  work  promotes  accumulation  of  property,  and 
consequently  makes  it  easier  for  the  man  to  acquire  his  wife 

1  Banobovt,  Native  Bace^  1, 134. 

s  So  in  New  Qninea :  Kohleb,  in  ZFB.,  VII,  971.  In  some  eases  the  "  man  goes 
orer  to  the  woman^s  familj  or  tribe  to  live  there  foreTer;  bat  Dr.  Starcke  snugests 
that  this  custom  has  a  different  origin  from  the  other,  being  an  expression  of  the 
strong  clan  sentiment,  and  not  a  question  of  gain."— Wbstkbmabck,  Human  Mar' 
riage,  881 ;  Stascke,  Primitive  Family^  89.  For  McLennan*8  view  of  so-called 
"Beena  "  marriage,  see  aboTe,  p.  16. 

I  Spsvgeb,  Principlee  of  Sociology^  L,  754, 755.  On  the  modification  of  the  senri- 
tade  of  the  wife  through  the  service-contract  see  Letouenbau,  Vivdution  du 
mariaoe^  187;  Bancboft,  NaUve  Bacet^  1, 134  (Kenai). 
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by  real  purohaae.^'  Serving  for  wives  is  prevalent  among 
aach  rude  races  as  the  Bnshmans  and  Fuegians.  Hence  it 
seems  ''almost  probable  that  marriage  by  services  is  a  more 
archaic  form  than  marriage  by  purchase;  bat  generally  they 
occur  simultaneously.''  ^ 

By  far  the  most  common  way  of  purchasing  a  wife  is  by 
giving  property  in  exchange.*  Usually  the  amount  of  the 
price  is  arranged,  like  any  other  bargain,  by  agreement 
between  the  interested  parties;  but  sometimes  it  is  estab- 
lished by  custom.*  Always  where  the  contract  is  merely  a 
commercial  transaction  the  price  is  in  theory  an  equivalent 
for  the  economic  loss  sustained  by  the  family  or  gens  of  the 
bride.*  But  the  amount  varies  in  every  possible  way.  Often 
it  depends  upon  the  rank  or  beauty  of  the  woman ;  or  it  may 
be  determined  by  her  strength  and  capacity  for  bearing 
children.  It  varies  also  with  the  economic  condition  of  the 
times,  the  wife-market  depending  largely  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  hard  times,  or  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  women,  wives  are  cheap;  when  times  are  good  or 
women  scarce,  the  price  rises  in  proportion.  Among  peoples 
somewhat  advanced  in  culture  sentiment  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  account.  Where  it  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to 
accept  a  small  compensation  for  a  daughter,  high  prices  may 
lead  to  celibacy.  Such,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  century, 
was  the  case  in  Servia,  where  the  bridegroom,  in  addition  to 
the  purchase  price,  was  expected  to  bestow  liberal  presents, 
not  only  upon  the  bride  and  her  mother,  but  also  upon  all 
her  near  relatives.  The  presents  were  so  expensive  that 
many  a  ''poor  fellow  was  unable  to  marry  at  all;"  and  so 

1  Wbstebmabos,  op.  eit,t  aU,  9B2. 

9  On  the  bride-priee  in  Tarions  eonntries  see  Post,  FanUiienrecht,  181-201; 
Wbstbsmarck,  op.  c»<M  802-94;  Kbauss,  Sitte  und  Braueh  der  audtlaven^  27S  ff«; 
KOHLKB,  *'Stadien,"  ZVR,,  V«  888  ff.;  Waks,  Marriage  and  Kinahip^  101,  100  ff., 
280  ff.,  215, 218, 285 ;  BucH,  Die  WotiOhen,  10  ff . 

a  Post,  op,  cU.,  181,  ISaL  «  /Md.,  18L 
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Black  George  in  1849  had  a  sumptuary  law  enacted  restrict- 
ing the  price  of  a  girl  to  one  ducat,  and  this  must  be  paid 
before  the  wedding.^  But  the  bride-price  "varies  most 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  according 
to  the  value  set  on  female  labour.'' ' 

Custom  differs  as  to  the  time  of  payment.  Sometimes 
the  full  price  must  be  given  before  the  nuptials;  often  the 
bride  is  received  on  credit,  and  the  price  subsequently  paid 
in  instalments.  In  case  of  credit  the  wife  with  the  children 
usually  remains  with  her  father,  and  the  husband  does  not 
gain  absolute  ownership  or  control  until  the  debt  is  paid 
in  full.* 

Among  the  aborigines  of  America,  North  and  South, 
actual  wife-purchase,  both  by  service  and  by  property 
rendered,  is  exceedingly  common;  though  in  some  tribes, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  transaction  takes  the  form 
of  a  simple  exchange  of  gifts  or  of  a  bestowal  of  presents 
upon  the  bride's  parents.  The  price  is  usually  paid  in 
horses,  but  many  other  forms  of  property  are  employed. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  says  Boaz,  marriage  "must  be  con- 
sidered a  purchase,  which  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  purchase  of  a  copper.  But  the  object 
bought  is  not  only  the  woman,  but  also  the  right  of  mem- 
bership in  her  clan  for  the  future  children  of  the  couple." 

1  Kraubs,  8itte  und  Brauch  der  aOnUlaven,  275  ff.  But  see  Mpedally  Tubnbh, 
SlaviacKea  Familienreeht,  22,  24,  who  declares  that  the  law  of  Black  Qeorge  was 
purely  samptnary,  not  dealinff  at  all  with  the  price  of  the  bride,  bat  with  mere 
presents  from  the  man*s  friends.  The  mistake,  he  says,  originates  in  a  wrong  trans- 
lation by  Talvy,  Serbiache  VoUealieder^  II,  Einleit.,  2.  Turner  in  general  denies  the 
former  existence  of  wife-purchase  among  the  Slavs,  rejecting  Sgh]jOzbb*8  translation 
of  Neglor^  I,  chap.  12, 124  ff.,  which  passage  is  an  important  source  usually  cited  in 
favor  of  former  purchase.  Kovalevskt,  Mod,  Cugtomt  and  Ane.  Laws  of  Bmsia, 
26  ff.,  however,  follows  the  usual  interpretation  of  Nestor  and  the  law  of  Black 
Qeorge,  giving  examples  of  alleged  wife-purchase  and  its  survivals.  Cf.  Post,  op. 
eit^  182,  18S;  and  Wbbtbrkabok's  chapter  on  ''Marriage  and  Celibacy,**  espe- 
cially, 145. 

s  Wbbtxbmabok,  op.  eit,  892 ;  Post,  op,  ciL,  180  ff.,  188. 

tJMd.,  198-09;  Kohlbb,  "Studien,"  ZVB,,  ¥,888,850,851;  Wmtmskabok,  op, 
cit,  894;  Kohlbb,  in  ZVS„  VII,  371. 
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For  ''many  privileges  of  the  clan  descend  only  throngh 
marriage  upon  the  son-in-law  of  the  possessor,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  use  them  himself,  but  acquires  them  for  the 
use  of  his  successor.  These  privileges  are,  of  course,  not 
given  as  a  present  to  the  son-in-law,  but  he  becomes  entitled 
to  them  by  paying  a  certain  amount  of  property  for  his  wife. 
The  wife  is  given  to  him  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  return 
payment.  The  crest  of  the  clan,  its  privileges,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  other  property  besides,  are  given  later 
on,  when  the  couple  have  children,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
is  the  higher  the  greater  the  number  of  children.  For  one 
child  200  per  cent,  of  interest  is  paid;  for  two  or  more 
children  800  per  cent  After  this  payment  the  marriage 
is  annulled,  because  the  wife^s  father  has  redeemed  his 
daughter.  If  she  continues  to  stay  with  her  husband,  she 
does  so  of  her  own  free  wilL  ....  In  order  to  avoid  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  husband  often  makes  a  new  payment  to 
his  father-in-law^^  so  that  he  ''may  have  a  claim  to  his 
wife.'' ' 

According  to  Dakota  usage,  either  "bundles"  of  presents 
are  exchanged  by  the  interested  families,  or  else  the  young 
man  who  wooes  the  maiden  ties  "a  horse  at  her  parents' 
door."  On  returning,  if  he  finds  the  horse  still  there,  he 
adds  "another,  keeping  this  up  until"  his  "limit  is  reached." 
If  the  horses  are  taken  away,  he  then  enters  "the  lodge  and 
takes  his  bride  home."  In  case  too  high  a  price  is  demanded 
the  lover  tries  elsewhere  with  his  horses,  unless,  indeed,  he 
entices  the  girl  to  elope  with  him;  for  "this  is  also  recog- 
nized as  a  marriage."'  In  "choosing  a  helpmate  or  help- 
mates for  his  bed  and  board,  the  inland  native"  of  the 

1 BOAZ,  "  Kwakintl  Indians,"  i^ep.  Smith.  Intt,,  1806,  Nat,  Mut,,  858, 3S9. 

sBbckwzth,  ''Customs  of  the  Dakotahs,"  Rep,  Smiih,  InU,,  1886,  Part  1, 256-67. 
Compare  Bioos,  "Dakota  Grammar,**  C<nU,toN,  A,  Eth.,  IX,  206,  208.  "Dowries" 
are  exchanged  among  the  Coast  Indians:  Niblack,  Rep, Smith,  Jnet^  1888,  Nat,  Jllttf., 
867, 868.  Bundles  of  presents  are  nsed  hj  the  Abipones:  Klemk,  KuUurgetchichtet 
n,  75,  76. 
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Colnmbian  region  '^  makes  capacity  for  work  the  standard 
of  female  excellence,  and  having  made  an  election  buys 
a  wife  from  her  parents  by  the  payment  of  an  amonnt  of 
property,   generally    horses,   which    among    the    sonthem 

nations  must  be  eqnaled  by  the  girPs  parents To 

give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family.'' '  Among  the  Indians  of  north- 
em  California  likewise  «' marriage  is  sometimes  essentiaUy  a 
matter  of  business.  The  young  brave  must  not  hope  to  win 
his  bride  by  feats  of  arms  or  softer  wooing,  but  must  buy 
her  of  her  father,  like  any  other  chattel,  and  pay  the  price 
at  once,  or  resign  in  favor  of  a  richer  man.  The  inclina- 
tions of  the  girl  are  in  nowise  consulted;  no  matter  where 
her  affections  are  placed,  she  goes  to  the  highest  bidder.'' 
The  social  position  of  the  bride  depends  upon  the  price  she 
brings;  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  system,  the  '^rich  old 
men  almost  absorb  the  female  youth  and  beauty  of  the  tribe, 
while  the  younger  and  poorer  men  must  content  themselves 
with  old  and  ugly  wives.  Hence  their  eagerness  for  that 
wealth  which  will  enable  them  to  throw  away  their  old  wives 
and  buy  new  ones." '  Among  the  California  Karok,  accord- 
ing to  Powers,  '*a  wife  is  seldom  purchased  for  less  than 
half  a  string"  of  dentalium  shell,  but  ''when  she  belongs  to 
an  aristocratic  family,  is  pretty,  and  skilful  in  making  acorn- 
bread  and  weaving  baskets,  she  sometimes  costs  as  high  as 
two  strings."*  According  to  the  same  authority,  among  the 
Shastika  in  California  a  girl  is  bought  ''of  her  father  for 
shell-money  or  horses,  ten  or  twelve  cayuse  ponies  being 

1  Banoboft,  op.  cUn  1, 276, 2T7.  Acoozding  to  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kiruhip^  188, 
the  Indians  of  northern  California  are  **8o  essentially  wife  purchasers  that  the 
children  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  hnshand  nothing  are  looked  upon  as  bastards 
and  treated  with  oontempt." 

s  Bancboft,  op.  ei^.,  1, 349, 850.  The  old  men  have  a  similar  monopoly  among 
the  Znlns :  KoHum,  in  ZVR.^  V,  850. 

s  PowxBfl,  Tribt$  of  CaUfomia,  22.  A  string  of  dentalimn  is  worth  $40  or  IGO, 
4Md.,21. 
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paid  for  a  maid  of  great  attractions ;'''  and  the  Navajo 
bridegroom  of  New  Mexico  will  pay  so  exhorbitant  a  price 
as  twelve  horses  only  for  a  bride  '*  possessing  nnosual  quali- 
fications, such  as  beanty,  industry  and  skill''  in  her  necessary 
employments.' 

Marriage  by  purchase  appears  also  among  various  African 
peoples.*  The  bride-price  is  usually  rendered  in  cattle  or 
goats,  the  amount  varying  greatly  even  in  the  same  tribe. 
From  two  to  thirty  cows  will  buy  a  wife  among  the  Kafirs. 
But,  as  sometimes  happens,  if  a  youth  through  his  friends 
reveals  to  the  father  a  liking  for  his  daughter,  he  must  in 
consequence  pay  more  oxen  for  his  bride.*  By  the  Zulu  a 
newly  bought  wife  is  regarded  as  an  investment  of  capital 
from  which  is  expected  a  return  of  interest  through  her 
labor  and  the  children  which  she  bears.  Should  he  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  bargain,  the  woman  becoming  sick,  weak, 
or  remaining  childless,  he  sends  her  back  to  her  father  and 

>Wbbtbbmabok,  op,  cit.,  202,  298:  SoROOiiCRiiVT,  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  214; 
LRHnifAH,  ''Sketch  of  the  Navajo  Trihe  of  Indiana,'*  Sep.  SmUh.  /nit.,  1865, 2M. 

On  wife^pnrchase,  exchange  of  presents,  and  wedding  ceremonial  among  Ameri- 
can aborigines  see  farther  Mastiub,  BechtsMuttande,  57, 58;  idem,  Ethnoffraphiet  I, 
108-10;  EiUiB,  "Indians  of  Wash.  Ter.,**  Sep.  Stnith,  Inet,,  1887, 066  (price  of  woman 
HOO  to  liOO) ;  MoQbk,  '*  Sionan  Indians,"  XV.  Jtep,  cf  jBureow  qf  Elh,,  178;  Dobsbt, 
"Sionan  Sociology,**  <Md.,  XV,  242;  TUBim,  "Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District," 
t6id.,XI,188;  MaoCaulbt,  "Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,'*  tMd.,  V,  486,  496  (cere- 
monies); KoHXiBB,  "Stndien,**  ZVR.,  V,  842,  8S2  ff.;  Post,  FamHiewrecUdy  188; 
SoHOOi«OBAVT,  Indiam  3Vi5e»,  II,  48. 

s  Lbtoubmbau,  I>*^«olfifMm  du  mairiaoe,  187  ft. ;  Kohi«be,  in  ZFS.,  V,  850  ff . ;  idem, 
"Das  Negerrecbt,'*  iMd.,  XI,  419  ff.,  488,  484,  486^;  Bbhkb,  "Das  Becht  der 
Amazosa,'* <Md., X, 87, 88;  HxwBXOi,  "Das  fiecht  der  Epheneger,  iMd.,  XI,  184;  Post, 
<Md., XI, 232  (Amazosa) ;  idem,  FawHicnxeckt,  188,184;  Buchnbb,  Kamemn,  81  ff.; 
especially  Fbitboh,  Die  JKni7e6orenen  aoA-AfrilcaM,  112  ff.  (Kafirs),  141-44  (Znlns), 
192-94  (Bechuanas),  865  (Namaqnas),  444,  445  (Bnshmans) ;  and  Munzznoee,  OttafH- 
har^iache  Studien^  140  ff.,  240,  241,  819  ff.,  887;  Bllxs,  Ewe-apeoHng  Peoiptet,  158  ff ., 
199  ff. 

4  Wbbtibmabok,  op,  ett„  898.  Compare  Fbitscb,  op,  cit„  112, 118,  who  says  the 
"  price  Taries  from  some  six  or  seven  oxen  to  thirty  or  more,  if  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  chief  is  concerned.'*  The  price  is  nsnally  paid  in  instalments;  and, 
according  to  Fritseh,  among  the  Kafirs  the  only  thing  which  distingoishes  a  woman 
from  cattle  is  the  fact  that  her  lord  and  master  may  not  wantonly  kill  her  or  do  her 
scTere  bodily  hart;  for  then  the  chief  would  demand  the  compositioD  or  Uood- 
money. 
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demands  a  return  of  the  cattle/  The  Damara  are  so  poor 
''that  they  are  often  glad  to  take  one  cow  for  a  daughter.^ 
The  rate  is  much  higher  among  the  Banyai  *'  In  Uganda, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  wife  is  either  three  or  four  bullocks, 
six  sewing  needles,  or  a  small  box  of  percussion  caps,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  was  often  offered  one  in  exchange  for  a  coat  or 
a  pair  of  shoes."*  Very  commonly  in  Africa  wives  are 
pawned  or  even  mortgaged,  and  they  are  devolved  upon  the 
husband^s  heirs  as  a  part  of  the  inheritance.* 

Throughout  the  rude  tribes  of  Asia  and  northern  Europe, 
more  especially  among  those  of  the  Turco-Tartaric  race, 
wife-purchase  exists  in  its  crudest  form.*  The  kalynif  or 
bride-price,  is  usually  rendered  in  horses  or  cattle.  The 
young  Kirgese,  for  instance,  has  to  pay  from  three  hundred 
to  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  or  one  hundred  mares  for  a 
wife,  five  mares  being  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  a  camel.* 
Ordinarily  a  widow  depreciates  in  market  value  as  compared 
with  a  maiden;*  but  the  Turcoman  is  more  practical,  know- 
ing the  advantage  of  experienced  service.    Though  generally 

1  In  sueh  ease  the  father  may  return  the  woman  to  the  husband  with  a  part  of 
the  eattle ;  and  thns  the  higgling  will  proceed  till  an  agreement  is  reached :  Fbitboh, 
op,  eit,t  14S,  144;  </.  Batzbl,  Hist,  of  Mankind,  11, 434  (Zulus),  870  (Beohnanas). 

sWbbtsbmabok,  op,  ctC,  a08;  Batzbl^  pp.  e<t.,  m,  16;  Wilbon  and  Fblkiv, 
Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  1, 187.  Purchase  or  exchange  of  gifts  exists  widely 
among  the  peoples  on  the  northern  borders  of  Abyssinia :  MuNZZVOn,  Oataf.  Studien, 
146  ff.,  240,  241,  819  ff.,  887.  Cf.  also  Post,  op.  eit,,  188,  184;  Lbtoubnsau,  pp.  ciL, 
187  ft.;  Waxb,  op,  cit„  21^-15;  Waitz,  Anthropologie,  II,  lOB-17  (many  examples). 

s  Waitz,  op,  cit.,  n,  U8,  U9;  Kohiae,  "  Das  Negerrecht,"  ZVS,,  XI,  422-24.  In 
ease  of  the  death  of  a  husband  who  has  made  part  payment  for  his  wife,  the  son  or 
other  heir  pays  the  balance  due  and  takes  the  woman :  ibid,,  428, 424.  For  cases  of 
wife-pawning  among  the  Siamese  see  Bastian,  BechUverhdUniase,  407  ff. 

*  See  particularly  KoHi<n,  in  ZVB,,  V,  884  ff.,  who  gives  much  interesting  matter 
relating  to  these  peoples;  also  Post,  pp.  eit.,  184 ff.;  Lxtgubvbau,  pp.  dL,  148 ff.; 
WxsTEBMABCK,  pp.  cU,,  808, 806;  SoHBOSDEB,  HochzeUabrduche,  pauim;  Buch,  Die 
WotjiUeen,  loo,  eit, 

fi  Post,  pp.  cit,,  185, 186.  Among  the  Kirgese  of  Semipalatinsk  cattle  are  the  unit 
of  exchange  in  which  other  property  is  reckoned:  ibid.,  186.  Post  gives  many 
interesting  details  as  to  prices  of  women  among  the  Asiatic  and  Boropean  peoples. 

*  Post,  ibid,,  190  ff.,  gives  examples.  "  Bel  den  Oaseten  im  Kaukasns  sahlt  man 
for  Wittwen  die  H&lfte  des  Brautpreises  der  Jnngfrau,  bei  den  Arabem  am  Sinai  die 
HAlfte  Oder  ein  DritteL"— /Md.,  191.    Cf,  also  Wbstbbmaxck,  pp.  cit,,  982. 
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a  young  girl  may  be  had  for  five  camels,  he  is  quite  willing 
to  give  fifty  or  even  a  himdred  for  a  well-preserved  widow.^ 
The  Tartar  maiden  of  northern  Asia  is  sold  by  her  parents 
for  sach  goods  as  pass  current  in  exchange.  She  brings 
usually  a  variable  number  of  sheep,  horses,  or  cattle;  but 
the  price  is  also  rendered  in  other  commodities,  such  as 
brandy,  beer,  or  linen.  The  contract  is  arranged  with  the 
utmost  exactness  between  the  parents.  The  future  husband 
and  wife  are  not  even  informed.  In  theory,  at  least,  ''their 
sentiments,  their  desires  and  antipathies,  are  not  taken  into 
consideration."  When  all  is  carefully  specified,  the  contract 
of  sale  is  legally  completed  before  witnesses;  but  the  bride 
is  not  delivered  to  the  bridegroom  until  after  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  which  takes  the  form  of  symbolical  capture.' 
In  China  the  harsher  features  of  this  custom  are  somewhat 
softened.  A  ''present  is  given  by  the  father  of  the  suitor, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  left  to  the  good  will  of  the 
parties  ....  but  is  exactly  stipulated  for  by  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  marriage,"  the  transaction  thus  differing  but 
little  in  form  from  an  ordinary  bargain,  although  it  must  not 
always  be  regarded  as  an  actual  contract  of  sale,  but  rather 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  wife^s  dower.* 

In  all  branches  of  the  Semitic  race  marriage,  at  some 
time,  has  been  a  matter  of  simple  sale  and  purchase.  The 
married  woman,  in  early  Arabia,  was  looked  upon  as  merely 

1  Lbtoubhsau,  VipohitUm  du  wtariaoe^  144.  Women  who  haTO  shown  themsolTes 
fraitfnl  flometimes  brin^r  mora  than  gitla:  Post,  op,  ett,  190,  191;  Die  Anfdnoe  det 
StaaU-und MteektOeben, 41  £F.;  Jfrikani$eh€  Juritprudtng, 1, 810, 941. 

SLBTomunuLV,  op,  eU,,  14S,  144.  Qf,  Kobbhb,  "Das  Beeht  der  Kalmftoken," 
ZVB,t  IX,  461  ff.,  who  shows  that  the  Kalmnek  wife  Is  in  a  zelatively  worthr  position. 

s  WuTBRMAXCK,  Op,  cit^  994, 995 ;  Jamxsbon,  China  Reoiew,  X,  78.  Bat  oompaie 
MOlIiSNOOBTF,  Dom  ehinetuche  Familienrecht^  21,  28,  pauim;  and  Smith,  Vitlage 
I4fe  in  China,  ohap.  xzlii.  Aooording  to  Hue,  Chinete  Empire,  II,  229  ff.,  the  price  is 
paid  in  two  instalments,  one  part  at  the  signing  of  the  oontract,  another  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding.  Gifts  are  also  made  hj  the  bridegroom's  parents;  while  the 
bride's  parents  proTide  her  with  a  tronssean.  Cf.  Kohubb,  "  Ans  dem  ehinesisehen 
Clrilreoht,"  £VR„  YI,  965  ff .,  405, 406 ;  LnouSHBAU,  op,  eit.,  144, 145 ;  Ratsbl,  HiH.  of 
Mamkind,  m,  499-506;  Kunof,  KuUurffetehiehte,  YI,  108-24. 
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a  bond  servant.  '*  I  charge  you  with  your  women,"  says  the 
prophet,  "for  they  are  with  yon  as  captives."  Accordingly, 
Robertson  Smith  informs  ns,  in  Arabic  lexicons  dtodntj  or 
"captives,"  is  "actnally  used  in  the  sense  of  married  women 
generally."*  The  mahr^  or  bride-price,  was  paid  to  the 
woman's  kindred.  But  under  Islam  it  has  become  identical 
with  the  aaddCf  or  present  to  the  bride,  the  two  terms  being 
synonymous.'  The  Arabic  mahr  is  the  same  as  the  Syriac 
mahrd  and  the  Hebrew  mdhar;  and  in  each  case  it  is  paid 
to  the  damsePs  father.*  In  the  early  days  of  Israel,  appar- 
ently, the  amount  of  the  bride-price  established  was  fifty 
shekels  of  silver;^  and  Boaz  actually  declares  that  he  has 
purchased  Ruth  the  Moabitess  to  be  his  wife.*  At  this  time, 
however,  the  context  shows  that  marriage  among  the  Jews 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  bargain,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  actual  wife-purchase  originally  existed. 
"At  a  later  date,  a  girl  was,  until  puberty,  at  the  disposal  of 
her  father,  who  could  either  sell  her  or  marry  her  to  whom 
he  pleased,  being  a  Hebrew.  There  were,  however,  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  purchaser  could  not 
sell  the  girl  to  another  person,  and  if  he  did  not  espouse  her, 

1  Smxth,  Kinahip  ofid  Marrioffe^  77  ff .  He  quotes  the  following  lines  from  the 
£eiiittl,270fr.: 

"  Never  let  sister  praise  brother  of  hers :  nerer  let  daughter  bewaU 

a  father's  death; 
**  For  they  have  brought  her  where  she  is  no  longer  a  free  woman, 

and  ihey  have  banished  her  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth." 

s  Smith,  op,  eU,,  78,  79.  Cf,  on  the  Arabs,  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  eit,^  117;  Wbstsb- 
HASOK,  op,  eit^  806;  Post,  op.  ett,19i-^  pcmim;  especially  Kohzjbb,  "Stndien,** 
ZFJB.,  V,  857 ft.,  and  the  literature  there  cited;  idem,  "Ueber  das  Torislamltische 
Beoht,'*  ibid.,  Vm,  241,248,258;  and  Tobnauw,  "Das  Erbrecht  nach  den  Verord- 
nungen  des  Islams,*'  ibid,,  V,  128-87;  Fbixdbiohb,  "  Das  Eherecht  des  Islam,"  ibid,, 
Vn,  258-61, 243,  252, 272. 

s  Smxth,  op,  cit.,  79. 

4Deut.  27:29;  <^.  Liohtsokhih,  Die  EKe  naeh  motaiscMaimiidweAer  Avffaa- 
mnno,  10. 

B  Ruth  4 :  10 ;  Hosea  8:2.  Qf,  Smxth,  op.  c<<.,  79 ;  Wbbtebmabck,  op,  cit,,  805 ;  and 
in  general  on  Hebrew  matrimonial  customs  see  Badhb,  La  femme  biblique,  1-225, 
U4, 115  (m6har). 
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or  marry  her  to  his  son,  he  was  bound,  when  she  reached 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  at  the  end  of  six  years,  to  aid  her  in 
obtaining  freedom  by  reclaiming  from  her  father  the  price 
paid  for  her  services."  ^  ''In  the  betrothal  by  kaaaph^  of  the 
later  Talmudic  law,  purchase  appears  as  a  mere  survival. 
The  man  gives  to  his  chosen  bride,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  a  piece  of  money  or  some  other  gift  of  equal 
value,  with  the  words:  'Be  thou  consecrated  to  me.'  Even 
the  peruta  or  smallest  coin  used  in  Palestine  or  some  unim- 
portant friendly  service  was  legally  sufficient;'  and  this 
sham  purchase  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  modem  Jewish 
ceremony  of  'marrying  by  the  penny.'"  * 

Traces  of  marriage  by  purchase,  real  and  pretended,  are 
also  widely  diffused  throughout  the  nations  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Among  the  Afghans  the  price  of  a  bride  is  paid  to  the 
father,  but  he  returns  a  part  of  it  as  a  dower/  In  upper 
Albania  the  price  is  equivalent  to  600  marks;  and  there  the 
symbols  of  rape  appear  in  the  marriage  ceremony.^  Accord- 
ing to  Leist  and  Zimmer,  the  Hindu  maiden  in  Yedic  times 
was  sought  of  her  father,  not  by  the  suitor  himself,  but  by  a 
friend  called  the  bride-wooer;*  but,  as  a  legal  form,  the  bride 

1  Waxb,  op,  ett,  287;  Wbli.,  Lafemmejuive  (1874),  U,  12, 117  ff. 

SLiOBTsoHkiN,  Die  SKe,  11,  12;  MiBLznnDfc,  JeuHah  Law  itf  Marriage  amd 
IKvoree,  77  ff .  This  aathor's  surmise  that  the  s jmbolieal  marriage  with  money  was 
adopted  under  inflnenoe  of  the  Soman  eoen^Uo  is,  of  course,  not  well  founded :  »6id., 
78  n.  2. 

sWbstbuiabok,  op.  cJt,  885.  Bren  in  the  days  of  Abraham  the  porohato 
prioe  is  »'*g*""^^g  to  be  transformed  into  a  dower:  *'  And  the  servant  brought  forth 
Jewels  of  silver,  and  Jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment  and  gave  them  to  Bebekah :  he  gave 
also  to  her  brother  and  to  her  mother  precioos  things.*'— Gen.  24:58.  Cf,  Wbstbb- 
KABOK,  406,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

4  KoHLBB,  in  ZFS.,  V,  861.  Cf,  Lstoubnbau,  op.  e«.,  147,  who  says  that  so  much 
do  they  regard  wives  as  property  that  in  case  of  lemarriage  the  second  husband  has 
to  indemnify  the  family  of  the  first  for  the  bride-price. 

BKoKLBE,  toe,  eit.,  861,  862.  Even  in  tecent  times  the  chieftains  in  middle 
Albania  were  accustomed  to  steal  their  wives  from  Turkish  families  and  to  compel 
them  to  receive  Christian  baptism:  ihid.t  862. 

•The  "bride-wooer"  aptwars  in  many  places:  Scrboedbb,  HoehseitabrilMehef 
82-45, 200  a. ;  KoBLEB,  "Indisohe  Gewohnheitsrechte,**  ZVS„  Vm,  90. 
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must  be  paid  for  by  rich  presents,'  which  were,  however,  re- 
turned to  her  as  a  dower.'  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  sor- 
vival;  but  originally  actual  wife-purchase,  side  by  side  with 
wife-capture,  must  have  existed.  One  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance8  of  Manu  as  haying 
been  proper  for  the  two  lower  castes,  but  here  condemned  as 
immoral,'  is  the  Asura  rite.  It  is  described  as  'Hhe  gift  of  a 
maiden  voluntarily  after  presenting  to  the  kinsmen  and  the 
maiden  wealth  as  much  as  the  suitor  can."  *  Disapproval  of 
real  wife-purchase  thus  early  produced  two  very  important 
results:  the  institution  of  dower,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
Arsha  rite,  or  ceremonial  purchase,  still  the  most  common 
form  of  marriage  in  India.'  But  the  victory  was  by  no  means 
complete.  '^According  to  Dubois,  to  marry  and  to  buy  a  wife 
are  in  India  synonymous  terms,  as  almost  every  parent  makes 
his  daughter  an  article  of  traffic' '* 

1  ZiMMXB,  AWtuUseheB  Ltben,  8Q&-U,  Sli.  Lbxst,  AU-aritclkn  Ju$  OenUum^  125-15, 
gives  a  masterly  disonssion  of  marriage  among  the  early  Aryans,  with  parUcnlar 
reference  to  the  Hindus.  With  this  shonld  be  compared  the  able  paper  of  Kohubb, 
^'Indisehes  Ehe-  nnd  Familienrecht,"  £VB.^  Ill,  842-442,  who  di£Fer8  on  some  im- 
portant points ;  and  Sohbadbb,  Spraehvergleichuno  und  Ufvetchiehte^  SSI  ff.  The 
"rich  presents"  referred  to  consisted,  in  case  of  actual  purchase,  of  one  hundred 
oows ;  and  Lbist,  op.  eitt  128,  notes  the  coincidence  of  this  number  with  one  hundred 
beeves  mentioned  by  Hombb,  lUad^  zi,  1.  244. 

3  See  Apcuiamb(i^  11, 6,  IS,  12. 

'But  Manu  is  not  always  consistent  regarding  the  legality  of  the  actual  bride- 
money;  see  OrcUfiancet,  IX,  98:  BubnblXi  and  Hopxznb,  200  n.  7;  andqf.  Kohlks, 
"Indisches  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht,*'  zr/2.,  m,  845  n.  8. 

^BuBMBLL  AND  HoPBXNB,  Ordinancet  cf  Manu,  Lect.  m,  20,  21,  24,  SI,  41  if., 
47-60.  "This  form  is  also  practiced  at  the  present  day  by  people  claiming  to  be 
Brahmans,  cg.^  the  Caiva  Brahmans,  called  'Gurukkal,*  in  southern  India,  who 
seldom  can  get  wives  for  less  than  a  thousand  rupees.  It  often  happens  that  low- 
caste  girls  are  palmed  off  on  them."— ibid.,  49  n.  2.  Cf,  JohhJ,  Hindu  Law  of 
Partition^  78-76,  for  a  discussion  of  the  marriage  forms;  idem,  V^ber  dierwhtUcht 
SteUuno  der  Frauen^  15-18. 

&One  of  the  eight  marriage  forms  mentioned  by  Manu  with  approval:  The  "gift 
in  due  form  of  a  maiden  is  called  the  Anha  rite,  when  a  pair  or  two  of  cattle  have 
been  legally  received  from  the  bridegroom."— Bvrnxli«  and  Hopkins,  op.  ctt.,  m, 
29,  48,  49.  Cf,  JoLLT,  op.  ett,  16;  Lust,  AU-ariache8  Jut  OenUum,  180-88,  for  the 
consequences  of  disapproval  of  capture ;  and  for  the  transformation  of  the  purchase- 
price  into  the  QuUca  institution  or  dower,  ibid.,  501  ff. 

0  WssTBBMABCK,  Op.  dt^  896;  Dubois,  A  Deteription  of  the  CharaeUr,  Mam,nei% 
and  OuMtomM  cf  the  People  of  India  (Madras,  1862),  102;  cf,  Bubnbll  and  Hopkins, 
cp,  cit,,  49  n.  2. 
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The  custom  of  rendering  a  compensation  for  a  wife, 
Aristotle  tells  ns,  was  prevalent  in  ancient  Qreece/  The 
bride-price  consisted  of  *' countless  gifts;"'  and  in  the 
Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called  ''one  who  yields  to  her 
parents  many  oxen  as  presents  from  her  suitor/' '  The 
Roman  marriage  by  coemptio  was  a  conveyance  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridegroom  through  the  mancipatory  process  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  a  slave  or  an  ox  was  sold.  Qaius  calls 
it  an  "imaginary  sale;''^  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  actual  wife-purchase  among  the  primitive 
Romans  or  their  ancestors/  Moreover,  in  marriage  by  usus 
the  husband  gained  full  control  of  the  wife  by  a  year's  pre- 
scription, exactly  as  in  the  case  of  any  property/ 

Herodotus  mentions  wife-purchase  as  a  Thracian  custom ;' 
and  until  very  recently  it  was  also  practiced  by  the  Slavs/ 
The   bazar  of  Babylon,*  where,  according   to   Herodotus, 

1  AszBTOTLB,  PoUUa,  n,  TiiL    Compare  Hbuza,  Ehdfeffranduno,  8  S, 

iUvaAwnptivtai  Iliad,  ZTi,  1.178;  Odyatey,  xix,  1.629.  lUcui,  xi,  11.  244 f.,  men- 
tkms  one  hundred  oxen  as  the  price.  Cf,  LxiST,  op,  cii,,  128;  Schbadbs,  Sprach- 
vergleich'uno  und  UrgeBchicMe,  881, 382. 

'"Alphesiboia":  lUad,  z?iii,  1.  SOS;  af.  Wutsbkabcx,  op.  eit,  886;  and 
SCHBADIB,  op.  city  881. 

^PosTB,  Oaitifl,  I,  lis,  88,  and  the  editor's  notes,  80  ff. 

Bit  is  so  regarded  by  Sohm,  IntUtuim  cf  Roman  Law^  861  n.  8;  by  WasTSB- 
MABOS,  op.  eit,,  807 ;  Schbaoeb,  op.  cit,  882.  Bobsbach,  Die  rOmi»che  SKe,  65  ff.,  03, 
145, 245  ff.,  holds  that  there  was  one  original  form  from  which  both  coemptio  and 
eof^arreaUo  were  derived,  and  that  it  oombined  purchase  with  religious  elements. 
KAiuiOWA,  Die  Formen  der  rffm.  She,  1  ff.,  45.,  criticises  Rossbach  and  holds  that  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  eoempfio  is  a  survival  of  real  purchase,  it  being  more 
likely  a  particular  use  of  mancipatio  arising  perhaps  under  Servius  Tullius ;  but 
Lost,  op.  cit,  128  ff.,  rejects  this  view  and  favors  the  theory  of  survival.  Lakos, 
RdmiBcke  AUerthUmer,  I,  105, 106;  and  BbbnhOft,  BOmitche  KOnigtzeiU  186,  are  in 
practical  agreement  with  Karlowa.  Qf,  Posts,  Gcutu,  80 ff.;  Muibhbad,  Private 
Lai0  of  Some,  441-48,  who  rejects  the  theory  of  survivid;  Lbtoubhsau,  VivoluHon 
du  mariage,  148, 150;  Moklbzun,  Femme  mariSe,  28-80L 

*  See  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviliMotion,  74,  who  compares  U9u$  and  coemptio.  Cf, 
PosTB,  Oaiiu,  1, 6  111,  p.  88;  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  dt,  150. 

7HXBODOTU8,  V,  6:  Rawlinbok,  m,  180. 

*  Kbaubs,  Sitte  und  Brauch  der  andtUwen,  272, 275;  KovAitBYSXT,  Mod,  OuMtome 
and  Ane.  Latot  cf  RuaHa^  26  ff.  It  existed  among  the  Bussians,  Bohemians,  and 
Pomeranians:  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  ett.,  307  n« 6,  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  but 
TUBNBB,  Slavitchea  FamiUenreeht,  16  ff.,  22,  denies  the  former  existence  of  purchase. 

«  fiBBODOTUB,  i,  100:  BAWLnrBON,  1, 262, 268. 
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girls  were  publicly  sold  in  marriage,  found  its.  counterpart 
not  long  since  in  the  maiden-market  of  the  Roumanian 
Qainaberg.^  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  reveal  it  in 
curious  relation  to  wife-capture.  The  legitimate  wife  is  the 
wife  who  is  bought.  At  the  first  marriage  the  full  coibchCj 
or  bride-price,  is  paid  to  the  father;  at  the  second,  the  bride 
receives  one-third;  and  at  each  succeeding  marriage  a  grad- 
ually increasing  portion  falls  to  her  share.'  Marriage  by 
abduction  is  illegal  In  that  case  children  begotten  during 
the  first  month  belong  to  the  wife's  family,  though  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  their  father  for  a  composition;  and  to  such 
conveyance  he  is  legally  entitled,  when  the  abduction  takes 
place  with  the  woman's  consent.  After  the  first  month  the 
relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  partially  legalized. 
The  children  begotten  thereafter  belong  to  their  father, 
though  they  are  really  illegitimate  and  hence  not  entitled  to 
full  rights  of  inheritance.  Furthermore,  a  gift  from  the  wife 
to  the  husband  is  void.  But  every  defect  in  the  marriage  is 
at  once  cured  by  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  coibcke.  In 
case  the  price  cannot  be  arranged  the  family  of  the  wife  are 
entitled  to  damage.  They  may  demand  that  another  woman 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  an  equal  term ;  or  they  may 
exact  a  partnership  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  abductor.' 

iKoHUBB,  "Der  MAdchenmarkt  anf  dem  Qainaberg,**  ZVR^YL,  99M00.  The 
brid»>prioe  was  represented  by  the  presents  tendered  by  the  wooer.  "Binst  brachten 
die  Eltem  ihre  heirathsffthi«en  TOchter  (fetele)  sammt  der  liitgift  aof  den  Berg,  wo 
die  IC&nner,  die  petitori,  am  sie  warben ;  die  ICftdchen  sassen  dabei  aof  ihrer  Mitirift 
Oder  standen  hinter  derselben.  Der  Kanflnstlge  hot  Geechenke  nnd  wnrde  mit  den 
Eltem  eini4ir;  der  FranenJranf  war  bereits  ins  donatorische  Stadium  getreten.'* 
Kohler  finds,  in  certain  onstoms  connected  with  the  market,  relics  of  promiscoity 
and  wife-capture. 

s"  Der  Vater  erhielt  das  ToUe  Coibche  bei  der  ersten  Ehe  der  Toohter,  bei  der 
sweiten  |,  bei  der  dritten  4,  und  so  fort  bis  su  ^ ;  der  Best'scheint  der  Toohter  suge- 
f alien  su  sein;  eine  weitere  TerhAltnissmAssige  Oabe,  welche  ebenfalls  naoh  Ansahl 
der  Ehen  sich  Terkleinerte,  kam  dem  Haupte  der  Familie  su/*— Kohlbe,  in  ZVR,y 
V,  968;  O'CuKBT,  Mannen  and  Outiom*  qf  the  Aricient  Iri$h;  SuUilVAN,  InL^  I, 
dzziii  ff. ;  Ancient  Lam  af  Ireland^  m,  815. 

9  KOHUEB,  in  ZVR„  V«  368, 864 ;  Ancient  Lam  of  Irdand,  m,  401, 406, 541-45.  In 
the  early  laws  of  Wales  the  eawyll  corresponds  to  the  Irish  coibche,  but  it  is 
already  transformed  into  a  dotal  portion :  Kohlsb,  op,  ci<.,  365, 866. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  noted,  that  traces  of  wife-purchase  are 
fonnd  in  every  branch  of  the  Qermanic  race.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, can  the  evolution  of  the  marriage  contract  in  all  its 
phases  be  cAudied  with  more  satisfaction  than  in  the  history 
of  our  own  ancestora  The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  further 
considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

III.      THB   ANTIQUITY  OF    8BLF-BBTBOTHAL  OB   FBBB 

MABBIAGB 

We  have  now  traced  in  broad  outline  the  extent  of  wife- 
purchase,  and  studied  its  general  character  and  its  principal 
forms.  It  appears  essentially  as  a  real  contract  of  sale 
between  third  parties.  Technically,  at  least,  the  bride  and 
sometimes  the  bridegroom  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  We  have  seen  incidentally  that  the  purchase- 
contract  tends  to  become  a  ceremonial  conveyance,  and  the 
bride-price  to  disappear  in  the  dower.  This  transition  is  a 
fact  of  great  social  and  legal  import,  and  must  therefore 
receive  further  attention.  But,  first,  another  question  of 
interest  arises:  What  is  the  place  of  wife-purchase  in  the 
evolution  of  human  sexual  relations?  If  it  was  not  preceded 
by  wife-capture  as  a  general  phase,  is  it  the  primitive 
method  of  contracting  marriage?  Or,  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion into  a  more  convenient  form,  what  is  the  antiquity  of 
mutual  agreement  as  the  basis  of  matrimonial  union  between 
a  man  and  a  woman? 

On  its  face,  marriage  by  purchase  appears  as  an  institu- 
tion which  could  arise  only  after  considerable  sociological 
and  mental  progress  had  been  made.  It  implies  relatively 
advanced  ideas  of  property  and  social  organization.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  wife-stealing, 
particularly  of  the  systematic  capture  of  women.  It  implies 
for  one  thing  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  value  of 
woman's  services  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  most 
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primitive  conditions.  There  are  strong  indications  that  in 
the  beginning  of  distinctly  human  history  marriage  arose  in 
the  mntnal  consent  of  the  parties.  Nay,  to  discover  the 
prototype  of  the  primitive  matrimonial  contract  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  bonndary-line  which  separates  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  too 
mnch  neglected  by  writers  on  the  history  of  marriage.  Post, 
indeed,  throws  out  a  significant  suggestion.  Among  very 
low  races,  he  says,  betrothal  is  a  compact  between  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  genealogical 
organization  is  farther  developed,  marriage  is  changed  from 
an  individnal  relation  to  a  relation  between  families,  and  the 
betrothal  becomes  a  compact  between  the  kindred  groups. 
With  the  decay  of  the  gentile  constitution  marriage  and 
betrothal  gradually  become  again  an  individual  matter;  so 
that  in  this  regard  the  lowest  and  the  highest  stages  of 
culture  present  the  same  phenomena.^ 

Here  we  have  the  general  phases  of  evolution  correctly 
indicated,  though  the  author  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
influence  of  the  gentile  system.  But  the  view  we  have 
expressed  is  sustained  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Westermarck.  In  a  series  of  chapters  he  has 
put  it  almost  beyond  question  that  a  wide  liberty  of  sexual 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  the  rule  among  primitive 
men  as  it  is  among  the  lower  animals.*  Everywhere,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  male  appears  as  the  wooer.  In  the 
female  passion  is  less  eager.*  She  therefore  requires  court- 
ing, and  thus  in  effect  she  secures  the  chief  place  in  the 
function  of  sexual  selection.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  of  plants,  where  any  external  difference  has 

1  Post,  FanUUenreehtt  158;  Jfrikanuche  Juritprudeng^  1, 877, 878,  where  will  be 
fdond  examples  of  peoples  among  whom  free  betrothal  exists. 

s  Wbstbbicabck,  Human  Marriage^  chaps,  vii-xiii,  indnsiTe. 

'Daxwin,  DeteerU  cif  Jllan,  ohap.  yiii,  222  ff.;  Esfikab,  Det  9oeUU$  animala 
SBff.    QT.Gboob,  I>i6£!^eclerT^iere,129ir. 
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been  observed,  ''the  male  cell  behaves  actively  in  the  onion, 
the  female  passively;"  and  the  same  law  prevails  among 
lowly  organized  animals.^  In  general,  animals  contend  in 
some  sort  of  rivalry  for  their  mates.  Even  the  most  timid 
daring  the  season  of  love  "engage  in  desperate  combats 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  and  she, 
although  comparatively  passive,  nevertheless  often  exercises 
a  choice,  selecting  one  of  the  rivak."  Fighting  for  mates 
''occurs  even  among  insects,  and  is  of  universal  prevalence 
in  the  order  of  the  vertebrata."'  This  method  of  courtship, 
not  to  be  confused  with  capture,  may  also  have  prevailed 
among  "our  primeval  human  ancestors,"  and  it  still  exists 
in  many  forms.  Sometimes  a  fist-fight,  a  battle  with  clubs, 
a  duel  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  a  "pulling-match''  settles 
the  claims  of  rival  suitors ;  and  often,  as  among  the  North 
American  aborigines,  the  contest  takes  the  form  of  "wrestling 
for  wives."* 

But  animals  have  other  means  of  wooing  their  mates. 
To  this  end  the  male  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
female  is  provided  with  certain  notes  or  calls,  strong  odors, 
beautiful  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  brilliant  colors,  or  similar 
ornaments.  Even  with  the  most  pugnacious  species  of 
birds,  says  Darwin,  "it  is  probable  that  the  pairing  does 
not  depend  exclusively  on  the  mere  strength  and  cour- 
age of  the  male;  for  such  males  are  generally  decorated 
with  various  ornaments,  which  often  become  more  brilliant 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  which  are  sedulously  dis- 
played  before  the  females.      The  males  also  endeavor  to 

1  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  cU,^  157 ;  Sachs,  TextrBook  of  Botany,  887 ;  Dabwiv,  op.  ctt, 
ehap.  yiii;  Kitlischkb,  Die  gacMocktliehe  ZwihtwcMi,  in  ZFB,^  VIIL  140  ff.,  who 
regards  the  dance  as  originally  a  form  of  wooing.  Sach  is  also  the  view  of  Bbtikab, 
Oip.  eU,^  906  ff. ;  and  Qboos,  oip,  eiU,  257  ff.,  263  ff. 

s  Westebmabck,  op.  cit.,  150i  253;  Dabwxn,  op.  eit,  ohap.  ziil;  WaUiAOB,  Dot- 
wimsm,  282  ff. 

>Mabtius,  BechtumgUmde^  589;  idem,  BthnoffrapKiey  I,  111;  Wattz,  AnXkrO' 
potogie,  HI,  101;  Darwin,  op.  c«.,  chap,  xiz,  561  ff.;  Lubbook,  Origin  of  CivHiMO' 
Uon,  101  ff . ;  and  espedallj  Wbstxrieabos,  op.  cif .,  150-68,  who  gives  many  examples. 
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charm  their  mates  by  love-notes,  songs,  and  antics;  and  the 
courtship  is,  in  many  instances,  a  prolonged  affair.  Hence 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  females  are  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  that  they  are  invariably  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  victorious  males.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  females  are  excited,  either  before  or  after  the  con- 
flict, by  certain  males,  and  thus  unconsciously  prefer  them.^'^ 
Such  colors,  love-songs,  and  ornaments  belong  to  what  Darwin 
calls  the  *' secondary  sexual  characters/'  For,  in  the  sexual 
selection,  the  *' struggle  is  of  two  kinds;  in  the  one  it  is  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  generally  the  males,  in 
order  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals,  the  females  remaining 
passive;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  struggle  is  likewise  between 
the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  in  order  to  excite  or  charm 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  generally  the  females,  which  no  longer 
remain  passive,  but  select  the  more  agreeable  partners. '*' 
These  characters,  he  thinks,  depend  upon  the  SBsthetio  sense 
of  the  females.  **  Just  as  a  man  can  give  beauty,  according 
to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry,  or  more  strictly 
can  modify  the  beauty  originally  acquired  by  the  parent 
species,  ....  so  it  appears  that  female  birds  in  a  state  of 
nature,  have  by  a  long  selection  of  the  more  attractive  males, 
added  to  their  beauty  or  other  attractive  qualities."*  Bril- 
liant colors,  for  instance,  have  thus  been  acquired  by  birds 
and  insects  because  they  are  "beautiful  or  otherwise  agree- 
able, whereas  the  characters  resulting  from  natural  selection 
have  been  acquired  because  they  are  useful.''  Hence  ''far 
from  co-operating  with  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
sexual  selection,  as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  produces  effects 
disadvantageous  to  the  species;"*  for  many  of  the  second- 
ary characters  are  a  source  of  danger.*    But  Wallace,  in  his 

1  DASwnr,  op,  eii,,  chap,  ziii,  867 ;  ohap.  viii,  214  (prolooffed  oourtship  of  animals). 
Cf,  Wbbtsbmabcx,  op,  cit^  1S9. 

*  Daswin,  op.  eit,,  chap,  xzi,  614.  *  Ibid,,  chap.  Till,  211 ;  cf,  ibid,,  498, 654. 

*  Wbbtbbicabck,  op,  eit,  241.  •  Daswzn,  ojp.  cit,,  chap,  zrl,  498. 
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well-known  criticism  of  Darwin/  has  established  a  proba- 
bility that  their  primary  purpose  is  not  SBsthetic,  but  utili- 
tarian. '^The  fnndamental  or  grotmd  colors  of  animals/' 
he  saySy  ''are  very  largely  protective;''  and  these  are  ex- 
tended in  the  line  of  the  greatest  stmotnral  and  nervous 
development'  They  are  therefore  an  evidence  of  a  surplus 
of  nervous  energy,  which  is  especially  active  at  the  excitable 
period  of  courtship.  So  far  as  the  female  exercises  a  choice, 
it  is  not  because  the  males  are  beautiful,  but  because  they 
are  ''the  most  vigorous,  defiant,  and  mettlesome."  The 
view  of  Wallace  is  supported  in  the  main  by  that  of  Weeter- 
marck,  who  especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  colors  and 
the  other  secondary  characters  are  "upon  the  whole  advan- 
tageous, inasmuch  as  they  make  it  easier  for  the  sexes  to 
find  each  other."  They  exist  to  be  seen.  By  association 
of  ideas  it  is  natural  that  the  females  should  find  them 
pleasing,  for  to  them  they  are  the  '* symbols  of  the  most 
exciting  period  of  their  lives."*  Furthermore,  "the  greatest 
advantage  is  won  with  the  least  possible  peril;"  for  "usually 
they  occur  in  males  only,  because  of  the  females'  greater 
need  of  protection.  They  are  not  developed  till  the  age  of 
reproduction,  and  they  appear,  in  a  great  many  species,  only 
during  the  pairing  season."^     It  follows,  therefore,  that 

1  WaUiAOB,  DarwinUm^  208-JX)O ;  also  hia  Tropical  NatHre^  221-4S. 

3  Aoeeptinff  Ttxx>b'b  reaalts  in  CoilcraUon  qf  Atiimdla  and  Planta  (London,  1886). 

*  WssTiBiiABCH,  op.  cit,  252, 248.  Waixaob  has  also  noted  tha  nse  of  colon  as 
a  means  of  recognition :  Dartoinmn^  217  ft. ;  and  admits  that  the  sexnal  colon  may 
become  pleanng  to  the  females,  though  they  may  be  doToid  of  an  nsthetio  sense. 
This  alleiced  inconsistency  is  criticised  by  Poulton,  Cokmn  cf  AnimaXi^  286. 

4  Wbstsucabcx,  op,  eit.<,  240-62,  especially  241, 244, 251, 252. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  differont  theories  of  sexnal  selection  see  Oeddbs  ahd 
Tbompbon,  SvoHvUon  of  Sex,  3-30,  who  think  the  truth  lies  between  the  views  of 
Darwin  and  Wallace;  Poulton,  cp.  ctt.,  284-335,  who  sustains  Darwin*s  riew;  and 
FZNOX,  Primitive  Love^  229  if.,  who  attempts  *'  to  demolish  the  theory  of  sexnal  selec- 
tion in  nferenoe  to  the  lower  races  of  man  as  Wallace  demolished  it  in  referance  to 
animals.**  Cf.  Sbfinab,  Det  bocUUb  am'maief,  290  ff. ;  Bbooss,  Law  of  Heredity  (1883), 
166-241 ;  GteooB,  Die  Spiels  der  Thieret  230  if.,  267  ff.,  who  takes  a  medial  position 
between  Darwin  and  Wallace ;  Weibicahk,  Stitdies  in  the  Theory  of  Detcent  (London, 
1882),  I,  161  ff.;  BiMKB,  Die  Enistehung  der  Arten  (1888);  and  Qbddbs,  articles 
"Beproduction,**  *'  Sex,'* "  Variation  and  Selection,'*  in  EncyeL  BriL 
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sexual  selection  is  but  another  aspect  of  natural  selection, 
and  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  perpetuated  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  Whichever 
view  is  accepted,  the  fact  with  which  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned remains:  the  female  exercises  the  function  of  choice. 
Turning  now  to  the  human  race,  we  find  that  the  same 
law  prevails.  Savage  and  barbarous  men  are  passionately 
fond  of  self -decoration  and  display.  "There  are  peoples,^' 
says  Westermarck,  "destitute  of  almost  everything  which 
we  regard  as  necessaries  of  life,  but  there  is  no  people 
so  rude  as  not  to  take  pleasure  in  ornaments  ;^^  and  he 
quotes  Spencer's  remark  that,  great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the 
civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  vanity  of  the  uncivilized.^ 
Every  sort  of  decoration  is  in  use.  Attention  is  paid 
especially  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  The  body  is 
disfigured  or  transformed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  ears, 
nose,  or  cheeks  are  pierced  or  bored,  and  rings  or  other 
ornaments  inserted.  The  teeth  are  colored  or  otherwise 
mutilated;  and  the  body  is  scarred^  painted,  or  tattooed.' 
Now  it  is  demonstrated  by  wide  observation  that  the  pri- 

1  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  eit^  165;  Spbncsb,  Prindplet  qf  ehxioiogy,  I,  71, 72.  Cff. 
Dabwim,  op,  cit,  I,  chap,  xix,  873  ff.,  556^85,  for  a  general  diacnaBioii  of  the  **  Moond- 
ary  sexual  oharaotora  of  man." 

s  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  eitt  188-82,  holds  that  tattooing  is  primarily  a  means  of 
sexual  attraction.  The  same  is  tme  of  oiroomoision,  201-6;  and  of  clothing,  186-212. 
The  facta  "appear  to  prove  that  the  feeling  of  shame,  far  from  being  the  original 
cause  of  man's  covering  his  body,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  result  of  this  custom.** 
When  not  due  to  climate,  it  **owe8  its  origin,  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  the 
desire  of  men  and  women  to  make  themselTCS  mntoally  attraotlTC,**  211.  Bat  see 
HxLLWAXiD,  Die  mermeh.  Families  60-06,  who  ascribes  clothing,  not  to  shame,  bat 
the  loTC  of  ornament ;  and  FtMCK,  Primitive  Love^  247  ff.,  who  entirely  rejects  Wester- 
marok*8  Tiew,  alleging,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tattooing  "  has  had  from  theearliest 
recorded  times  more  than  a  dosen  practical  porposes,  and  that  its  nse  as  a  stima- 
lant  of  the  passion  of  the  opposite  sex  probably  nerer  ocoorred  to  a  sarage  ontil  it 
was  soggested  to  him  by  a  philosophising  Tisitor.**  On  droomcision  see  Kohlsb, 
in  ZVB,,  XI,  420, 430;  VI,  417-10,  reviewing  Wzlsxn,  De  begn^deim  bij  de  volken  van 
den  Inditchen  Arehipel  (1885) ;  Plosb,  Dcu  Kind,  I,  842  ff.,  867  ff. ;  Hbllwald,  op, 
c»t.,  862;  LiPPSBT,  KuUwve$chieKte,  II,  317,  who  believes  ciroomcision  originated  as 
a  form  of  expiation.  Cbawlbt,  MytUe  Boss,  135  ff .,  regards  tattooing^  oireomcision, 
and  other  matilations,  not  as  ornaments,  bat  as  ^^practically**  amulets  or  charms  to 
secure  the  safety  of  organs  and  fonctions. 
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mary  pnrpoee  of  self -decoration  is  the  Btimulation  of  sexual 
passion.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  the  desire  for  it  '*is 
strongest  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  puberty,^'  all  such 
customs  ^*  being  practiced  most  zealously  at  that  period  of 
life.^'^  The  '*  common  notion  that  women  are  by  nature 
vainer  and  more  addicted  to  dressing  and  decorating  them- 
selves than  men  '*  does  not  hold  good,  at  any  rate  for  savage 
and  barbarous  peoples.  The  females  are,  of  course,  often 
fond  of  adornment,  in  this  way  trying  to  please  or  attract 
their  lovers.  In  some  cases  tattooing  is  practiced  ''exclu- 
sively or  predominately'*  by  the  women,  and  ''the  men 
sometimes  wear  fewer  ornaments;''  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  the  man  who  shows  the  greater  desire  to  beautify  himself 
as  a  means  of  gaining  the  favor  of  the  opposite  sex.'  The 
woman  requires  to  be  wooed,  for  she  is  more  fastidious  than 
man  in  the  choice  of  a  mate.  "A  Maori  proverb  says, '  Let 
a  man  be  ever  so  good-looking,  he  will  not  be  much  sought 
after;  but  let  a  woman  be  ever  so  plain,  men  will  still  eagerly 
seek  after  her.'"  *  Besides,  it  is  remarked  that  "very  gen- 
erally among  the  lower  races,  the  females  are  even  more 
unattractive  in  aspect  than  the  males."*  But  both  sexes 
co-operate  in  the  process  of  selection;  and  as  social  institu- 
tions are  developed  man  shares  in  it  more  and  more.  In 
this  way  are  transmitted  the  distinctive  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  each  race  which  are  necessary  to  its  sur- 
vival, and  upon  which  its  standard  of  beauty  dependa' 

1  This  eonohision  of  Westennarek  is  dlspatad  by  Fnros,  op.  o«.,  281  fl. 

S  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  ctt,  178  ff.,  182  ff.  Qf.  Dabwin,  op.  eiL,  577  ff.,  507  ff.,  who 
thinks  women  among  saTages  are  fonder  of  ornament  than  men;  but  the  context 
shows  that  he  does  not  refer  to  onr  "  progenitors.** 

>  WssTBBKABCX,  op.  cit.^  253.  Dabwih,  cp.  cit,  chap,  zz,  506  ff.,  holds  this  Tiew, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  secondary  sexnal  characters,**  for  onr  "  progenitors.** 

«  Spbnosb,  op.  eit.^  1, 747 ;  cf.  Wsstbbmabok,  op.  cU.^  27S,  277, 278. 

*That  standards  of  beanty  depend  npon  racial  difference  is  urged  by  Wsbtib- 
MABCS,  chap,  xii,  especially  27S  ff.,  against  Dabwih,  op.  ctt,  chap,  zz,  505-W,  who 
holds  that  racial  differences  are  due  to  different  standards  of  beauty.  On  female 
beanty  and  ideals  of  beanty  among  aU  races  see  Plom*s  fnU  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion: Daa  Wdb,  1, 50-124. 
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If  the  law  of  sexual  selection  has  been  rightly  stated,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  women  among  low  races  should 
not  preserve  some  liberty  of  choice  in  marriage.  In  the 
savage  state,  says  Darwin,  man  keeps  Woman  in  a  far  more 
abject  position  ^Hhan  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal ;'' 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  ^*he  should  have  gained 
the  power  of  selection/^  ^  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
even  the  lowest  races  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  have 
advanced  far  beyond  the  primordial  state  of  man.  Darwin 
himself  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  examining  the  evi- 
dence, that  savage  ''women  are  not  in  quite  so  abject'^  a 
condition  as  is  commonly  supposed;'  and  the  facts  show  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  they  have  a  decisive,  though  not 
always  a  legal,  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  husband. 

According  to  Post,  the  right  of  assent  is  subject  to  the 
following  principal  variations:*  (1)  Among  a  large  number 
of  peoples  the  contract  or  bethrothal  is  made  by  the  parents 
or  relatives,  no  regard  at  all  being  had  to  the  will  either  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom.^  Infant-marriage  or  betrothal,  in 
particular,  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  sometimes  chil- 
dren are  promised  even  before  they  are  bom.  Naturally 
such  engagements  are  often  merely  contracts  of  sale;  but 
usually  they  have  a  deeper  social  significance  as  a  means  of 
extending  and  more  firmly  knitting  the  bonds  of  family  or 
gentile  union.  This  custom  implies  something  more  than 
mere  brutal  indifference  to  the  wishes  of  the  children ;  and, 
besides,  it  serves  the  ethical  purpose  of  restricting  the  sexual 

1  Dabwin,  op.  ciLt  chap,  xz,  597. 

*  Ibid,t  ehaiK  xx,  697-09. 

>  Post,  FanUlienreelUt  105-71, 18S,  157  ff . 

4  In  such  cases  the  right  of  betrothal  belongs  either  to  the  parents,  to  the 
families,  or  to  particular  relatives,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  mother,  eldest  brother,  or 
maternal  uncle  of  the  bride:  Post,  FamilienrecM,  162-64,100,107;  idem,  Anfdnot 
da  Staat^"  und  Becht»1eben$,  82,  83.  See  Westkricabok,  op,  ciU^  213-15,  notes,  for 
examples.  In  West-Australia  the  consent  of  the  whole  tribe  is  necessary  to  a  RirFs 
marriage :  WaBTBBMABOX,  215 ;  Kohlbb,  in  ZFA.,  in,  857  ff. ;  VI,  896. 
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liberty  of  the  bride.'  Such  a  contract  is  not  always  legally 
binding  upon  the  children,  especially  the  bridegroom;  and 
when  it  is  binding,  the  betrothed  often  disregard  it,  or  the 
bride  mns  away  with  another  man.'  (2)  In  some  cases  the 
consent  of  the  bride  alone  is  ignored;*  (S)  in  others  her 
approval  is  asked  pro  forma^  bnt  refusal  never  occurs  and 
would  not  be  tolerated;*  (4)  or  the  choice  may,  in  fact,  be 
left  to  the  young  man  and  woman,  while  the  right  of 
betrothal  belongs  to  the  guardian.  With  the  Bataks  of 
Sumatra,  for  instance,  vows  and  pledges  are  exchanged  by 
the  lovers;  and  in  case  the  girl  is  betrothed  by  her  parents 
against  her  will,  she  may  run  away  to  the  giver  of  the  love- 
pledge,  who  is  then  compelled  to  receive  her.  A  similar 
rule  prevails  in  Timor  and  among  the  Tscherkese  of  Asia 
Minor.*  Sometimes  (6)  the  young  people  are  legally  bound 
to  submit  to  the  choice  of  the  guardian  only  in  case  of  the 
first  marriage,  which,  accordingly,  is  often  dissolved  after  a 
few  years  or  even  a  few  months;  while  the  second  marriage, 
being  usually  a  marriage  of  inclination,  may  long  endure.* 

1  Aoeording  to  Post,  FomilienrscM,  206,  the  imrpoee  is  always  FamiXiewotr' 
Mndimgen  cMuraitel^/en;  and  usually  the  betrothad  bride  is  held  strictly  to  a  life 
of  ohastity,  eTon  amonff  peoples  where  such  is  not  the  custom  for  girls:  Post,  cjp. 
e«.,  212, 213;  Lxfpbbt,  QmchMUib  der  Familie,  140, 150.  Of  this,  good  examples  are 
ftnmd  in  the  South  Sea:  Kohlbb,  "Studien,**  ZVB^  V,  856;  see  also  Stasoxx, 
PrimiHve  Family^  212,  256,  257;  Waks,  Marrioffe  and  Kinahip^  TO-flO;  Post, 
OmoMmhtagenotMnteh^ft,  80;  Urtprumg,  57 ;  Af^dnpe  da  StaatS'  und  Bee^tilebciic, 
85;  Afrikaniteke  JuriaprudenM,  1, 865-71 ;  Wistbbkabcx,  op,  eit.,  218, 214.  On  early 
betrothals  see  further  Kohlxb,  in  ZVB.<,  V,  842,  (Aleuts) ;  VI,  166  (Burma) ;  VII,  852 
(Australia), 872  (New Guinea);  X,  9fr-10B,  116  (Bombay);  XI,  164  (India);  SPBfcm 
▲Bn>  OxLitSH,  Native  Tribe$  of  Cent,  Augpralia^  558. 

s  Post,  FamiUenreckt^  218.  Of  course,  In  case  of  breach,  the  parents  or  other 
contracting  parties  are  subject  to  fine,  damage,  or  restitution,  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
<Md.,  214;  Wbbtxbmabok,  op,  ctt.,  224. 

*  Post,  4A*^bBn4seA«  /iimpmdens,  1, 862, 868,  gives  many  examples.  Cf,  idem, 
FamiUenrecht,  167. 

4  This  is  the  rule  among  Jackuts,  the  Sarts  of  Turkestan,  and  the  southern 
Slavs :  Post,  op,  ctl.,  167, 168 ;  Kbadbs,  Sitte  und  Brauch  der  andslawen,  820. 

B  Post,  op,  cit,  168, 160. 

B  Such  is  the  case  among  the  Menanglcabaw  Malays  of  Sumatra ;  and,  according 
to  Burmese  law,  the  woman  who  has  once  been  married  has  no  guardian :  Post,  op, 
CO.,  160. 
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Again  (6),  even  among  such  mde  peoples  as  the  Timorlaut 
islanders,  the  consent  of  the  betrothed  is  sometimes  essen* 
tial  to  a  valid  marriage;^  and  still  more  striking  are  those 
cases  (7)  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  themselves 
appear  as  the  contracting  parties,  the  right  of  assent  now 
belonging  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  legal  conditions 
are  thus  reversed. 

Free  marriage  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  is  very 
widely  diffused,  though  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  legal  relation  of  the  guardian  and  the 
betrothed.'  Sometimes  self-betrothal  and  contract  by  the 
guardian  are  found  side  by  side.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Botuma;  and  among  the  Turks  of  middle  Asia  the  conven- 
tional marriage,  in  which  the  couple  are  contracted  by  their 
fathers  in  childhood,  is  found  in  connection  with  natural 
marriage  which  rests  upon  the  vows  of  the  betrothed.* 

IV.      PRIMITIVE   FBEE   MABBIAOE   8UBVIVING   WITH   PUBOHASE, 
AND   THE   DEOAT   OF  THE   PUBOHASE-OONTBAOT 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  where  marriage  by  pur- 
chase exists  woman  must  necessarily  be  in  an  abject  condi- 
tion. The  **  average  facts,"  says  Spencer,  ^^show  that  at 
first  women  are  regarded  by  men  simply  as  property,  and 
continue  to  be  so  regarded  through  several  later  stages: 
they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattle."^  Such  also  is  the 
opinion  of  Letoumeau,  who  takes  a  very  pessimistic  view  of 
the  early  condition  of  woman.     During  a  long  period  her 

1 POBT,  op,  cit.^  1Q9. 

3  For  many  examples  in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  island  groups^  see 
WasTBSMABOK,  op,  ctt,  215-21;  Daxwin,  op.  cit.,  chap,  zz,  607-90. 

>  Post,  op.  eU.,  158 ;  VlMBtBT,  Dot  TUrkenvolk  (1885),  229, 280. 

4  Sfsvcbb,  Prindplet  qf  Sociology^  1, 748, 750.  Elsewhere  he  says:  " The  only 
limit  to  the  bmtality  women  are  subjected  to  by  men  of  the  lowest  races  is  the 
inability  to  live  and  propagate  nnder  greater;  **  but,  he  adds,  saTage  women  are  just 
as  selfish  and  just  as  cruel  as  men,  they  only  lack  the  power,  A  captured  or 
pnzohased  woman  is  an  "  absolute  possession."— iMd.,  1, 746-40. 
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wieheB  in  marriage  were  utterly  ignored.  The  sale  of 
women  and  children  for  slaveB  or  wives  is  the  result  of  bmte 
force  and  the  primitive  despotism  of  man.  Marriage  by 
purchase,  he  says,  ** implies  a  profound  HiaHi^iTi  of  woman, 
her  complete  assimilation  to  movables,  to  cattle,  to  things 
in  general''^  Doubtless  among  low  races  the  lot  of  woman 
is  often  extremely  harsh  and  degraded.  The  examples 
already  given  demonstrate  that  she  is  sometimes  treated 
merely  as  an  object  of  sale  or  exchange;  and  where  polygyny 
exists  wife-purchase  may  have  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce 
her  to  slavery.'  But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  proves  that  marriage  by  purchase  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  high  degree  of  matrimonial  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  woman.  As  already  suggested,  purchase  is  far  from 
being  the  original  method  of  contracting  marriage.  Like 
the  patriarchal  authority  in  general,'  by  which  the  liberty 
of  the  son  as  well  as  that  of  the  daughter  is  sometimes 
destroyed,  it  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  arising  with  the 
institution  of  property  and  an  appreciation  of  the  economic 
value  of  labor.  **It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  every  grown-up  individual  earns  his  own  living. 
Hence  there  is  no  slavery,  as  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
labour."  A  man  then  had  no  reason  ''to  retain  his  full-grown 
daughter;  she  might  go  away,  and  marry  at  her  pleasure."^ 

1  liiToiTXNSAU,  VivoluiUm  du  mariagey  150, 190  ff.  Kohubb,  in  ZVB,^  V.  838  ff . ; 
VI,  842, 843;  VIII,  242 ;  XI,  41S,  428,  appears  to  take  the  same  position.  Cf.  also  his 
"Indisohes  Ehe-  nnd  Familienreoht,"  ZF12.,  HI,  857  ff. ;  and  Lubbogs,  Origin  of 
CiviUgaUon,  90  ff . ;  Post,  Familienrteht,  201-5 ;  Fsiedbichs,  in  XVR.,  Vm,  877,  notes ; 
BsBHHOrr,  in  ZVR.^  IV«  234 ;  idem.  Stoat  und  Mecht  der  Hhn,  KOtUguseU,  196  ff. 

9  Wasb,  Marriage  and  Kimhip^  180, 188, 196  ff.,  holds,  against  Karnes,  that  eTen 
in  the  case  of  polygyny  the  eyil  effects  of  pniohase  may  be  exaggerated,  though 
they  are  often  bad. 

•  Wbstbbmabcs,  op,  ctt.,  228-85,  gires  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  paternal 
power  as  to  the  liberty  of  tiie  son.  Very  often,  though  not  so  generally  as  the 
daughter,  he  is  denied  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage. 

4  Ibid,t  222,  Stabokb,  Primitive  Family^  266, 257,  emphasises  the  importance  of 
female  labor  in  early  marriage;  and  this  fact  is  well  established  by  Qrosse  in  the 
book  already  analysed. 
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In  marriage  by  purchase  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the 
wooer;  and  the  unwilling  maiden  has  manj  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  a  husband  whom  she  does  not  fancy.'  Elopement 
has  its  chief  significance  in  this  connection.  Instead  of 
being  necessarily  a  relic  of  wife-capture,  it  is  rather  the 
means  by  which  the  lovers,  particularly  the  bride,  maintain 
the  actual  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  marriage.' 
Many  illustrations  of  this  fact  might  be  presented.  Among 
the  aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  wife-purchase  and  even  wife-capture  are  common, 
woman  possesses  a  wide  liberty  of  choice.  In  arctic  regions 
the  wife  sometimes  runs  away  frcmx  the  husband  forced  upon 
her  and  joins  her  lover;'  and  in  general  the  maiden  often 
thus  escapes  a  detested  suitor.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
among  the  Greenlanders,  Dakotas,  Caribs,  and  Patagonians;^ 
while  among  the  Abipones,  according  to  Dobrizhoffer,  when 
a  man  thinks  fit  to  choose  a  wife,  he  must  bargain  with  the 

1  On  the  plaoe  of  the  wooer  in  wife-porohase  see  Leibt,  AU-ariaehet  Jiu  Oewtium^ 
UO  ff.  What  Spenoer  says  of  marriage  by  senrioe  is  tnie  in  a  high  degree  of  mar- 
riage by  pnrohaae  in  general:  Spbvobb,  op.  eit,  1, 754, 7SS. 

sOn  the  radical  difference  between  elopement  and  oaptore  see  Fison  axu 
HowiTT,  KanUlaroi  and  KumtU,  854, 34S,  S4&-61;  and  compare  PuMs,  Dew  Weib,  I, 
58, 54;  Wbbtsbmabck,  op,  ciL,  228. 

>  Dabwim,  op.  eit,  chap,  xz,  507, 608. 

Among  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  marriages  are  formed  for  "  reasons  of  interest.** 
Sometimes  a  wife  is  taken  against  her  wilL  Tet "  women  appear  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  men  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  commnnity.'* 
The  "  wife  is  the  constant  and  trusted  companion  of  the  man  in  everything  except 
the  hunt,  and  her  opinion  is  sought  in  every  bargain  or  other  important  undertak- 
ing."— MuBDOOH,  in  IX.  Bep.  <tf  Bureau  <tf  Eth.<,  410, 418,  414.  Cf.  Eokdx,  Greenland^ 
144. 

4  WE8TBBMABOK,  op.  ctt,  218,  9.  Gaptaik  Mubtbbs,  At  Home  with  the  Pata- 
gomam  (1872),  aflirms  that  the  finest  trait  of  the  Patagonian  **  Tehnelches  character 
is  ^their  love  for  their  wives  and  children;  matrimonial  disputes  are  rare,  and  wife- 
beating  unknown ;  and  the  intense  grief  with  which  the  loss  of  a  wife  is  mourned 
is  certainly  not  *'  civilized,*  for  the  widower  will  destroy  all  his  stock  and  bum  all 
his  possessions,*  and  possibly  become  careless  of  his  life.**  A  similar  afloction  is 
shown  among  the  Eskimo,  who  are  also  polygynous :  Wakx,  Marriage  and  Kinthip^ 
184,185. 

Free  courtship  exists  among  the  Omahas:  Dobsbt,  "Omaha  Sociology,**  ///. 
Rep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.^  259, 200;  and  in  general  there  is  sometimes  individual  choice 
among  the  Siouan  peoples :  idem,  "  Siouan  Sociology,"  »6td.,  XY,  178. 
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parents  of  the  girl  about  the  price.  But  ^'it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  girl  rescinds  what  had  been  settled  and  agreed 
upon  ....  obstinately  rejecting  the  very  mention  of  mar- 
riage. Many  girls,  through  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
marry,  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  or  lakes;  seeming  to  dread  the  assaults  of  tigers  less 
than  the  untried  nuptials.  Some  of  them,  just  before  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  fly  to  the 
chapel,  and  there,  hidden  behind  the  altar,  elude  the  threats 
and  the  expectation  of  the  unwelcome^^  suitor.^  In  exactly 
the  same  way  she  gains  her  will  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where 
the  lover  serves  for  his  bride;'  and  among  the  same  people 
^Hhe  eagerness  with  which  the  women  seek  for  young  hus- 
bands is  surprising,  but  even  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
they  nearly  always  attain  their  ends.'^*  The  Oomanche 
suitor  must  buy  his  bride  of  her  parents;  but  unless  she 
manifests  her  willingness  by  leading  his  pony  into  the  stall, 
the  bargain  is  void.^  A  similar  freedom  in  choosing  her 
mate  is  asserted  by  the  woman  of  the  Pueblos,  Creeks, 
Chippewas,  and  various  other  tribes;*  while  the  existence  of 
real  affection  and  true  courtship  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
suicide  sometimes  happens  on  account  of  disappointed  love.* 

1 DOBBZZHOFFBB,  AccowU,  II,  207;  <{f.  Daxwin,  op.  eit.,  etiap.  xz,  5M;  and 
Plobb,  Dob  Weib,  1. 5S,  5i;  Ki«aiac,  KuUuroeteMeMe,  II,  75. 

>  Dabwin,  op,  eit,  ohai>.  zz,  596;  Wbstvbiiabok,  op.  cit^  216. 

•  Wbbtbbkabcx,  op.  eitt  216,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

4  PliOaa,  op.  eit.,  1, 68. 

6  Among  the  Kaniagmnts,  Thlinkets,  Natkas,  and  the  Sonth  American  GuanAs: 
Wbbtsbmabck,  op.  eit.,  215, 216.  DiToroe  is  free  among  the  Sonth  American  Chamas : 
Daxwin,  op.  eiLi  596.  For  evidence  of  conrtship  and  consent  among  the  California 
Indians  see  Bamcbott,  Native  Raem,  1, 886, 411, 412.  Spkncsb,  op,  ei<.,  1, 722, 728, 754^ 
755,  discusses  the  favorable  position  of  women  among  the  American  aborigines  and 
elsewhere,  due  in  part  to  "  likeness  of  occupations  between  the  sexes.**  For  further 
illustrations  of  freedom  of  choice  or  of  liberty  in  the  family  see  Pbatz,  BM.  de  la 
Louinanej  II,  885,  889;  Waits,  Anthrqpoloffie^  m.  Id,  108;  Ratzbl,  Bitt.  of  Man- 
kind, n,  125, 128. 

BRioos,  "  Dakota  Grammar,  **  Cfoni.  N.  A.  Eth.,  IX,  806,  gives  an  example.  Qf, 
also  the  cases  mentioned  by  Wbbtbbmabox,  op.  et<.,  215. 
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Free  marriage,  very  often  in  connection  with  wife- 
purchase,  prevaib  widely  throughout  the  African  peoplea 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  Kafirs.  According  to  Fritsch,  a 
woman  is  bought  like  any  chattel*  But  LesUe  declares 
that  generally  the  man  first  tries  to  win  her  consent;  for  it 
is  ^'a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  girl  is  sold  by  her  father  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  authority,  with  which 
he  would  dispose  of  a  cow.'^ '  On  the  other  hand,  Fritsch 
shows  that  the  heart  of  the  Bechuana,  and  especially  that 
of  the  despised  Bushman,  "is  not  so  full  of  his  oxen,''  the 
woman  having  some  liberty  of  choice.'  Winwood  Beade 
informed  Darwin,  with  respect  to  the  negroes  of  western 
Africa,  that  "the  women,  at  least  among  the  more  intelligent 
pagan  tribes,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  husbands 
whom  they  may  desire,  although  it  is  considered  unwomanly 
to  ask  a  man  to  marry  them.  They  are  quite  capable  of 
falling  in  love,  and  of  forming  tender,  passionate,  and  faith- 
ful attachments."  ^ 

Throughout  all  Micronesia  and  in  many  parts  of  Mela- 
nesia marriage  implies  the  consent  of  the  betrothed.  The 
New  Caledonian  girl  is  thus  always  consulted;  and,  if 
forced  to  obey  her  parents,  she  takes  the  first  opportunity 
to  elope  with  the  man  of  her  choice.*  In  the  New  Britain 
group  "after  the  man  has  worked  for  years  to  pay  for  his 

1  Fbitsoh,  Die  Eingeborenen  SUd-AfrikoB,  112, 118;  with  whom  Waks,  op,  ett, 
21S,  215,  agrees. 

s  WB8TBBMABCK,  op.  ctf.,  220;  LtoTjTK,  AmonQ  the  Euhu  and  AtncUonoat^  194;  ^. 
also  Pi/MS,  D€L9  Wdb^  1, 54;  Dabwin,  cp,  eiU,  508.  The  despotic  power  of  the  hus- 
band is  modified  in  practice  throogh  inflnence  of  the  wife's  friends :  Rkhmii,  in  ZVR,., 
X,  8B,  40, 41, 42;  Batzbl,  HiH.  qf  Mankind,  11, 434. 

s  Fbitsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  aad-Afriha»,  192, 444, 445. 

<  Daxwxn,  op,  ciL,  599.  Freedom  of  choice  in  varying  degrees,  often  with  wife- 
purchase,  preTails  among  the  Ashantees,  Loangos,  Sognos,  Shnlis,  M Adis,  Mamtses, 
Hottentots,  and  Gold  Ck>ast  negroes :  Wkstbbmabck,  op.  ctt.,  220, 221 ;  Plobs,  cp.  cit,, 
1, 54.  Cf,  Wakb,  op,  cit,,  214, 215;  Munzinoeb,  (htaf,  Siudieny  14A,  207, 824;  Waitz, 
Anihropologie,  H,  U6,  111, 

5  For  these  examples  see  Wbstbkkabok,  op,  eU^  218,  notes. 
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wife,  and  is  finally  in  a  position  to  take  her  to  his  house, 
she  maj  refuse  to  go,  and  he  cannot  claim  back  from  the 
parents  the  large  sums  he  has  paid  them  in  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  sugar-canes."^  Betrothal  by  the  guardian  and 
self-marriage  appear  together  in  Burma.  In  the  first  case 
the  daughter  is  given  by  her  father  in  return  for  service  and 
gifts.  Her  consent  is  not  essential;  but  if  she  runs  away 
from  her  husband  more  than  three  times,  she  is  free,  and 
her  parents  retain  the  gifts.  In  the  second  case  the  girl 
elopes  without  the  guardian's  consent,  a  recognized  marriage 
relation  being  thus  established,  though  the  guardian  may 
reclaim  the  bride.  Should  she,  however,  return  thrice  to 
her  husband,  she  remains  his  legal  wife.'  *' Among  the 
Minahassers  of  Celebes  courtship  or  love-making  'is  always 
strictly  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  the  consent  or  even  wish  of  the  parents.'"*  The 
Bejang  suitor  of  Sumatra  elopes  with  the  girl  and  pays  the 
price  afterwards;  and  such  is  often  the  case  in  Australia, 
among  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India,  and  throughout  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  among 
some  of  the  Turanian  peoples  of  central  and  northern  Asia, 
the  choice  of  the  woman,  even  without  elopement,  is  usually 
decisive,  though  often  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage 
belongs  legally  to  the  parents.^ 

I  Wbbtbbmabck,  cjp.  ett,  21S.  Aooording  to  Kohuib,  "Stodlen,**  ZVR,,  V,  385, 
actual  wife-capture  still  exists  in  the  New  Britain  islands.  "  Bs  Icommt  Tor,  dass  die 
Fran  dem  ersten  Mann  weggenommen  wird  nnd  dass  die  Leiche  des  getOdteten 
ersten  Mannes  das  Hoohzeitsmahl  bUdet."— PowBi«z«,  "Unter  den  Cannibalen," 
OloimM  (1884),  328. 

i  KoHLXB, "  Das  Beeht  der  Birmannen,"*  ZVB.,  VI,  108, 168. 

s  Wbbtsbicabck,  op,  ett,  219. 

^See  WsBiBBMABCK,  op'  at.,  218-20,  and  the  many  examples  there  mentioned, 
with  citation  of  the  sources ;  and  compare  Post,  FanUlienrecht^  100, 168, 109,  pasHm; 
KoHLXB,  in zrj?.,  V,  354  ft. ;  Wars,  op,  cit,  215, 210 ;  PbjAyai^sxi,  Mongolie et  pay  det 
TangouieB  (1880),  47, 207;  Huo,  Traveit  in  Tartarv,  I,  52, 185.  For  female  choice  in 
Australia:  Fiboh  and  Howitt,  Zamilaroi  and  Kumai,  234,  242,  820,S27(Kumai); 
270, 280, 289, 848-54  (elopement).  The  Kalmuck  wife  is  a  free  woman :  Kobhns,  *'  Das 
Becht  der  Kalmflcken,'*  ZFJ?.,  DC,  463;  and  Wakb  giren  interesting  proofs  of  the 
coexistence  of  real  affection  with  polygyny  and  purchase :  op,  ciUt  218. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  bright  as  well  as  the 
dark  features  of  primitive  social  life.  The  reports  of 
travelers,  often  antrained  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  they  observe,  are  notoriously  untrustworthy.  It  is 
extremely  difBcult  to  discern  the  motives  which  actuate  men 
in  a  stage  of  oxdture  remote  from  our  own.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  certain  that  the  position  of  uncivilizsed  woman  with 
respect  to  marriage  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  is  generally 
imagined.  The  facts  appear  to  demonstrate  that  woman^s 
original  liberty  of  selection  has  never  been  entirely  lost*  It 
is  evident  that  wife-purchase,  though  sometimes  the  means 
of  degradation,  even  of  marital  bondage,  is  compatible  with 
a  high  degree  of  matrimonial  choice.  The  ideas  which 
influence  the  ^'uncivilized'^  man  in  selling  his  daughter  are 
probably  often  very  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
thrifty  father  in  modem  society  when  he  insists  on  securing 
a  good  *' match''  for  his  child.  The  price  is  regarded  as  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  Bervioes  to  which  the  parent  is  justly 
entitled  in  return  for  rearing  the  girl.^  The  Kafir  maiden 
who  brings  a  good  price  from  her  suitor  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  a  ''chattel"  any  more  than  is  the  daughter 
whose  labor  the  civilized  parent  lets  out  for  hire.'  A  high 
price  may  be  looked  upon  also  as  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
rank  or  of  the  mental  and  physical  attractions  of  the  bride.' 
Furthermore,  it  is  significant  that  actual  bride-purchase  may 

iSo  amoDff  the  Kafln:  Ssootbb,  The  KaSIn  cf  Natal  cwuf  the  Zulu  Countrif 
(London,  1867), 48:  WaBTBBMABCX,  cp.  ctt.,  402;  and  amon^  other  tribes:  ibid.y4fA^ 
note. 

s  Comi»are  the  remark  of  Wakb,  op.  eit.,  199,  who,  In  speaking  of  porehase  in  its 
relations  to  polygyny,  says :  **  It  may  be  donbted  whether  the  ideas  which  govern 
such  a  transaction  ( wU e-pnrchase)  are  very  difEerent  from  those  which  guide  persons 
under  similar  circumstances  in  monogamatic  societies.  When  the  savage  buys  a 
girl  to  be  his  wife,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  having,  if  not  a  companion,  a  helpmate, 
and  a  mother  of  his  children,  and  her  father  parts  with  her  for  those  ol^ects.** 

8  Accordingly,  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  marry  without  payment 
of  the  bride>price;  and  the  girl  takes  pride  in  the  amount  she  brings  to  her  father. 
For  examples  see  Waxb,  op,  eit.^  183,  191;  Bancbovt,  Native  Bacety  I,  277, 848, 800; 
POWBRS,  TribcB  of  California,  22, 58. 
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coexist  with  advanced  ethical  and  religions  conceptions  of 
the  marriage  state.  Such,  according  to  Kohler,  is  the  case 
in  the  Punjab,  where  the  courts  under  British  rule  have 
decided  that  the  sale  of  a  woman  to  be  a  wife  is  not  punish- 
able as  a  crime  under  the  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  a 
human  being  into  slavery  ;^  and  Leist  has  shown  that  in  the 
dhanna  period  of  early  Aryan  history  the  purchased  wife 
was  not  regarded  as  a  'Hhing,"  but  in  the  fullest  sense  as  a 
free  wife  entitled  to  share  the  stwra  of  the  husband's  house. 
Nay,  the  actual  payment  of  the  legal  bride-money  in  certain 
cases  was  the  only  means  through  which  marriage  by  pur- 
chase  could  reach  the  proper  ethical  end  of  legitimate 
marriage:  the  birth  of  a  son  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral 
worship.' 

Another  fact,  sometimes  misinterpreted,  seems  to  point 
clearly  to  the  persistence  of  original  free  marriage.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  wife-purchase  appears  never  to  have 
existed  at  all  among  a  certain  number  of  very  low  races, 
with  which  nevertheless  marriage  rests  on  the  free  consent 
of  the  parties.  Such  is  the  case  among  the  California  Win- 
tun,  the  Alaskan  Yukonikhotana,  the  Andamanese,  the  Ohit- 
tagong  hill  tribes,  and  certain  African  peoples.  Among 
the  '^P^ams,  one  of  the  lowest  peoples  of  India,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  lover  to  show  his  inclinations  whilst  courting 
by  presenting  his  sweetheart  and  her  parents  with  small 
delicacies,  such  as  field  mice  and  squirrels,  though  the  par- 
ents seldom  interfere  with  the  young  couple's  designs,  and 

IKOHUBB,  ^^DiA  Odwohaheitsreohte  dee  Pendtohabs/'  £VB,,  VII,  227.  Cf. 
TupnEB,  Pw^ab  Outiomanf  Lawt  m,  0,  who  giT«s  the  deeiaion  lefemd  to;  and 
Lbxbt,  AU^ritehet  Jtw  GenHuw^  40, 47. 

*  We  have  here  the  ease  of  an  *'  appointed  dan^hter."  The  son  of  a  **  brotherlen 
maiden**  was  aometimee  leeenred  to  be  the  heir  of  her  father,  not  of  her  husband. 
How  oould  a  man  marry  such  a  brotherless  girl  and  seeore  himself  in  the  possession 
of  his  ohild,  to  oontinne  his  own  hearth-worshipl  This  might  be  effected  by  pay- 
ment of  the  "  official  **  price  of  one  hundred  cows  and  one  wagon  ( TTa^eii),  and  this 
was  so  eren  in  the  later  period  when  the  law-books  fiowned  upon  wif e-porehase : 
LnsT,  op,  cf<.,  110  n.  10, 127  n.  8,  ISO,  ISl,  and  the  references  to  the  ancient  law-books 
there  gi?en. 
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it  would  be  regarded  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  barter  a 
child's  happiness  for  money.'' '  So  likewise  with  the  Ved- 
dahs'  either  no  presents  are  given  on  either  side,  or  else  the 
ceremonj  consists  simply  in  offering  some  food  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride;  and  elsewhere  the  proffer  of  similar 
*<  wooing-gifts,"  without  previous  stipulation,  must  be  looked 
upon  either  as  a  token  of  good-will  or  as  an  indication  of 
the  abiUty  of  the  bridegroom  to  provide  for  a  wife,  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  purchase.'  The  probational  marriages 
of  the  Seri  Indians  appear  to  have  a  like  significance.^  May 
we  not  go  a  step  farther?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  widely 
diffused  custom  of  bestowing  presents  of  greater  value,  even 
where  the  amount  is  established  by  usage  or  previous  agree- 

1  WasTBBMABOK,  op,  eii.,  887. 

3  Compare  Sara-SIW,  Die  WeddoB  von  Ceylon,  I,  400,  461.  Sometimes  girdles 
(Xtendenfc^mtren)  are  exchanged  by  bride  and  groom.  Free  oooitship  exists;  and  this 
primitive  people  presents  a  notable  example  of  the  iwiring-family.  The  English 
author  DbButts  naively  remarks, "  The  savage  Veddahs  live  in  pairs  like  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  '* :  Sababzn,  op,  ciL,  1, 549. 

>  Snch  is  the  case  among  the  Ainos  of  Tesso  and  the  Brasilian  Paris,  Coroados, 
and  Coropos:  Wbbtbbmabox,  op,  eit,,  887,  888.  Among  the  Polynesians  the  present 
seems  to  be  designed  to  gain  the  good- will  of  the  wife's  parents,  but  when  the 
wife*s  family  is  the  inferior  in  rank,  the  hnsband,  though  rendering  the  wooing^ 
gift,  receives  a  dower  with  his  bride:  Wake,  op,  cit., 890.  On  the  **  wooing-gif t " 
see  Post,  FamilienreeJU^  178,  175;  idem^  .Afrikani§che  JurisprudenM,  I,  842  ff.; 
KOHUBB,  in  ZFJ?.,  V,  8S6;  Kobhnb,  ihid,,  IX,  461  (Kalmucks) ;  Hzldbbband,  Ueber 
da§  Problem,  17  ff.,  who,  as  already  noted,  regards  gift  as  preceding  purchase;  and 
C&AWiiBT,  MytHe  J?c»e,  886  ff.,  who  holds  that  "  the  so-called  bride-price  was  origi- 
nally of  the  same  class  as  the  kalduke,  a  pledge,  a  part  of  one's  self,  given  to  another 
and  received  from  him.** 

4  Among  the  Seri  the  woman  has  much  liberty  of  choice:  "  certainly  she  holds 
the  power  of  veto,  ostensible  if  not  actual.**  During  the  preliminary  courtship  she 
occupies  a  position  of  great  dignity.  "  When  all  parties  concerned  are  eventually 
satisfied  a  probationary  marriage  is  arranged,  and  the  groom  leaves  his  clan  and 
attaches  himself  to  that  of  his  bride.  Two  essential  conditions— one  of  mate- 
rial character  and  the  other  moral  —  are  involved  in  this  probationary  union ;  in  the 
first  place  the  groom  must  become  the  provider  for,  and  the  protector  of,  the  entire 
family  of  the  bride.**  For  a  year  he  thus  shows  his  "  skill  in  turtle-fishing,  strength 
in  chase,  subtlety  in  warfare,  and  all  other  physical  qualities  of  competent  man- 
hood  During  the  same  period  the  groom  shares  the  jacal  and  sleeping  robe 

provided  for  the  prospective  matron  by  her  kinswomen,  not  as  a  privileged  spouse, 
but  merely  as  a  protecting  companion ;  and  throughout  this  probationary  term  he  is 
compelled  to  maintain  continence— t.  c,  he  must  display  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  of  moral  force.*'  To  this  kind  of  service  the  character  of  wife-purchase  is 
denied :  McGeb,  *'  The  Seri  Indians,**  XVII,  Rep,  of  Bureau  itf  Eth,,  Part  I,  279  ff. 
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ment,  may  sometimes  be  due  to  like  motives?  Thoiigh,  as  a 
rule,  the  presentation  of  such  gifts  represents  a  '^weakened'' 
form  of  wife-purchase,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assign 
the  origin  of  the  practice  to  a  single  cause.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  custom  of  exchanging  presents  between  the  two 
families  Usually  it  is  rightly  explained  as  a  stage  in  the 
decay  of  purchase  and  in  the  rise  of  the  dower;  but  when 
we  find  the  return  of  gifts  in  use  among  such  rude  peoples, 
for  instance,  as  the  Bechuanas,  the  Kalmucks,  the  Makassars, 
and  the  American  Indians,'  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  custom,  in  some  cases  at  least,  may  represent  a  cere- 
monial development  of  free  marriage,  taking  its  rise  in  vari- 
ous motives.  Thus  among  the  Todas,  it  has  been  suggested, 
the  transaction  appears  as  an  exchange  of  dowers  to  serve  as 
a  security  for  the  mutual  good  behavior  of  the  future  couple.' 
Similarly  with  the  American  Indians  the  gift  to  the  bride's 
parents  may  sometimes  be  designed  to  purchase  clan  privi- 
leges' or  to  procure  the  "alliance of  the  wife's  cabin;''  while 
the  exchange  of  presents,  which  is  found  where  it  is  usual 
for  the  husband  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  wife's  home, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  matrimonial  compact  of 
alliance  between  the  two  families.^ 

Nevertheless,  after  every  allowance  is  made,  the  custom  of 
purchasing  wives  bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  barbarism. 

iFor  these  and  other  examples  see  Kohlbb,  "  Stndien,"  ZFJ?.,  V,  842, 851,  858; 
Post,  Familienrecht,  17^79 ;  idem,  Unprung  det  BeclU*^  65 ;  idem,  Anfd/noe  det  8U»aU- 
und  RechUlebenB,  55 ;  BAMCBOFT,i^altve  Sacea,  I. 

s  Amonff  the  TodaSfOn  betrothal,  *' dowers**  consistinff  of  buffaloes  are  exchanged. 
If  the  husband  discards  his  wife,  her  father  demands  a  retnm  of  her  dower;  if  the 
wif^  abandons  the  husband,  his  father  may  take  back  his  gift.  In  case  the  marriage 
be  canceled  because  the  husband  has  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  he  may  be 
**  fined  a  buffalo  or  two  *' :  MAESHAiiii,  A  Phretujtogitt  avwnQtt  the  Toda»,  210-18, 
217-19.    Compare  Wakx,  op.  eit,,  451. 

'Seethe  passage  quoted  from  Boaz,  p.  191,  aboTc.  The  "ceremonies"  may 
sometimes  be  intended  to  proTethe  man*s  ability  to  support  a  family:  Ratzbl, 
Hut.  </  Mankind,  II,  125. 

4  Wake,  op,  cit,  890 ;  Lavztau,  Mceun  da  §auo€igei  amiriq%tain$,  1, 565,  568.  Qf, 
MoEOAir,  Ancient  Society,  4Si,  on  the  presents  to  the  wife's  relatives  among  the 
Syndiasmians  (American  ludians). 
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Like  polygyny,  which  it  so  often  accompanies,  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  feelings  and  the  dignity  of  woman.  Therefore, 
often  at  a  relatively  early  period  of  social  progress,  it  falls 
into  disrepute;  but  while  it  is  gradually  abandoned  as  a 
thing  unseemly  or  disgraceful,  traces  of  it  may  long  survive. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boman  coemption  the 
Hindu  drakes  the  Anglo-Saxon  beweddung^  or  the  Jewish 
contract  with  the  penny,  the  form  of  sale  is  present  in  the 
wedding  ceremony;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bride-money, 
though  still  rendered,  comes  in  time  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  compensation  for  the  guardianship  of  the  woman  ;^ 
or  else,  passing  through  several  intermediate  stages,  it  is 
slowly  transformed  into  a  dower.' 

In  the  first  stage  of  decline  the  bride-price  appears  as  a 
nominal  compensation,  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value  of 
the  girl.  It  usually  consists  of  presents  to  the  wife's  parents 
or  relatives,  and  sometimes  these  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  ^^wooing-gifts"  already  mentioned;  while  later  it 
may  degenerate  into  a  mere  symbol  or  become  a  sportive 
social  observance  whose  meaning  is  entirely  forgotten.* 
Again,  among  a  large  number  of  peoples,  custom  requires 
that  a  part,  sometimes  all,  of  the  gifts  constituting  the  price, 
or  their  equivalent,  shall  be  returned  to  the  bridegroom  or 
his  family ;  and  it  is  significant  that  special  care  is  some- 
times taken,  as  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  ^^not  to  turn 

1  Some,  Khmchlieuunif^  22  ff. ;  KOnxobwabtsb,  BUioire  de  Vorgcmi9atum  ete  la 
famiUe,  128;  and  Wbxmholo,  Deutsche  Frauen^  1, 820,  hold  this  rlew.  Bat  the  point 
ia.dispnted  and  will  be  reenried  to  in  another  chapter. 

2  In  general,  on  the  deeay  of  wife-parohase»  see  Wbstbbmabok,  <)p.  c«.,  402-16, 
who  gi^es  the  foUest  and  most  detailed  aooonnt;  Post,  FamilieHr^cM^  178-81,  who 
discusses  the  stages  of  decline. 

>  Thos  in  Lorrec,  Dahnatia,  where  the  bride-price  is  no  longer  customary,  when 
the  Bra«(/VlArer,  on  the  day  before  the  nuptials,  comes  to  the  bride's  home  for  the 
Brautkitte  containing  her  troussean,  he  finds  a  child  sitting  upon  it,  who  mnst  be 
booght  off  through  iwyment  of  a  piece  of  gold :  Post,  op,  eit.^  177.  Sometimes  the 
symbolical  purchase  coexists  for  a  time  with  real  purchase:  <5ut.,  177;  idem^ 
OeKhieehtsffenouenBchaft^  78;  idem^  OrundUioen  dcB  BecMf,  2S6. 
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oyer  the  same  horses  or  the  same  articles."^  With  other 
peoples  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price  comes  to  the 
bride  herself.  Either  the  father  turns  it  oyer  as  a  marriage 
portion,  or  it  is  paid  to  her  directly  by  the  bridegroom.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  Westermarck  observes,  it  is  often  difficult 
''to  make  out  whether  the  presents  obtained  from  the  bride- 
groom formed  originally  a  part  of  the  bride-price  or  were 
only  a  means  of  gaining  her  own  consent.''^  One  step  more, 
and  we  reach  the  stage  of  development  in  which  the  father 
provides  his  daughters  with  a  dotal  portion  out  of  his  own 
substance.* 

Thus,  to  summarize,  it  appears  in  general  that  the  insti- 
tution of  dower  takes  its  rise  in  two  principal  sources:  either 
it  is  derived  through  the  return  gift  from  its  exact  opposite, 
the  ancient  purchase  price  of  the  bride;  or,  as  a  means  of 

1  Wbbtsbiiabok,  op.  eit.,  409  ff.  For  many  examiiles  of  exehange  of  gifts  see 
KOHLBB, ''  Stndien,*'  ZVR.,  V,  810, 341, 841-40, 851, 963, 866 ;  Post,  op,  eit,  177-79. 

>  Wmtebmabck,  op,  eit,^  409, 410,  gMag  ezamplM. 

>The  manriage  oontraet  had  already  reached  this  last  staipe  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  They  had  a  remarkably  high  ideal  of  family  life.  The 
facts  disdloced  by  the  records  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  Herodotns*8  story  regard- 
ing the  sacred  prostitution  of  the  unmarried  women.  At  the  nuptials  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  state  that  the  bride  was  "pure"  or  "without  stain.**  Polygyny  existed 
only  as  the  rare  luxury  of  the  rich.  As  a  rule,  the  formation  of  a  second  marriage 
was  equiTalent  to  a  diroroe  from  the  first.  Two  principles,  declares  Satcb,  the 
maternal  and  the  paternal,  "were  struggling  for  recognition."  Perhaps  "they  were 
due  to  a  duality  of  race;  perhaps  they  were  merely  a  result  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Babylonians  lived.  At  times  It  would  seem  as  if  we  must  pronounce 
the  Babylonian  family  to  have  been  patriarchal  in  character;  at  other  times  the 
wife  and  mother  occupies  an  independent  and  even  commanding  position.  It  may 
be  noted  that  whereas  in  the  old  Sumerian  hymns  the  woman  takes  precedence  of 
the  man,  Semitic  translation  inrariably  rererses  the  order:  the  one  has  ^female  and 
male,*  the  other  *male  and  female.*  ^^—BabylonianM  and  AiuyrianB^  18.  The  practical 
result  was  that  the  sexes  were  nearly  equal  in  marriage.  The  individual  and  not 
the  family  was  the  social  unit ;  and  the  indiyiduality  of  the  woman  was  fully  recog- 
nized. She  controlled  her  own  property.  She  could  buy  and  sell,  borrow  and  lend, 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  inherit  equally  with  her  brother.  She  mi^t  become  a 
priestessi  the  head  of  a  city,  or  the  queen  of  the  state.  The  wife  was  her  husband's 
equal  in  the  business  world.  The  possession  of  property  "brought  with  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  considerable  authority.**  She  "could  act  apart  from  her  husband,  could 
enter  into  partnership,  could  trade  with  her  money,  and  conduct  law-suits  in  her 
own  name.**— Idem,  Social  Life  among  the  Ajuyriant  and  BahyUmianB^  SO,  51.  The 
bride's  dower  was  paid  by  her  father  to  the  bridegroom ;  but  it  was  her  property. 
SometimeB  the  husband  enjoyed  the  use  of  it  for  life;  sometimes  the  wife  disposed 
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providing  in  some  way  for  the  wife  as  a  member  of  the  new 
household,  it  has  developed  along  with  free  marriage,  and 
stands  as  an  expression  of  the  natural  motives  and  desires 
upon  which  the  human  family  rests.  Strangely  enough,  in 
our  own  society  the  marriage  portion  ^'  has  become  a  pur- 
chase sum  by  means  of  which  a  father  buys  a  husband  for 
his  daughter/'  ^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ideas  which 
actuate  the  modem  plutocrat  in  such  a  transaction  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  rich  savage  or  barbarian  who 
succeeds  in  procuring  a  beautiful  or  high-bom  maiden  in 
exchange  for  his  flocks. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evolution  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract throughout  its  entire  course,  and  are  able  to  perceive  in  a 
measure  its  true  place  in  the  general  history  of  the  human 
family.  Again  the  movement  has  been  in  a  circle.  As  in 
the  case  of  monogamy,  the  genesis  of  contract  must  be 
sought  beyond  the  border-line  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  ^'natural  history"  stage  of  human  existence 
marriage  rested  on  the  free  consent  of  the  man  and  the 
woman.     It  was  an  informal  agreement.     The  man  was  the 

of  it  as  her  private  capital.  It  was  always  a  means  of  seonring  her  economic  inde- 
pendence, and  thus  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  married  life.  "  In  this  way 
she  was  protected  from  tyrannical  condnct  npon  his  part,  as  well  as  from  the  fear  of 
divorce  on  insufficient  grounds.  If  a  divorce  took  place  the  husband  was  required 
to  hand  over  to  the  wife  all  the  property  she  had  brought  with  her  as  dowry,  and 
she  then  either  returned  to  her  father's  home  or  set  up  an  independent  ratablish- 
ment  of  her  own."  The  divorced  woman  might  marry  again  if  she  chose.  **  Marriage 
was  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a  civil  function.  The  contracting  parties  fre- 
quently invoked  the  gods,  and  signed  the  contract  in  the  presence  of  the  priest.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  contract,  and  in  order  to  be  legally  valid  it  had  to  be  drawn 
up  in  legal  form  and  attested  by  a  number  of  witnesses.  Like  all  other  legal  docu- 
ments it  was  carefully  dated  and  registered.*'— Idem,  ibid,,  46, 47,  49,  &0.  Cf.  for  the 
forms  of  contract  and  ceremony  his  Bcibyloniana  and  Anyriaiu,  1S-4S;  also  the 
interesting  account  of  Smoox,  PrinUHve  CivilixationB,  I,  390-79;  her  discuraion  of  Uie 
similarly  advanced  domestic  relations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ibid,,  I,  196-225; 
KOHLBB,  "Ueber  Ewei  babylonische  Rechtsurkunden  aua  der  Zeit  Nabonids,"  2VR., 
V ;  and  Haupt,  Die  mmeriichen  Familienoaetse, 

1  In  "  our  days,  a  woman  without  a  marriage  portion,  unless  she  has  some  great 
natural  attractions,  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  spinster  forever.  This  state  of  things 
naturally  grovra  up  in  a  society  where  monogamy  is  prescribed  by  law,  where  the 
adult  women  outnumber  the  adult  men,  where  many  men  never  marry,  and  where 
married  women  too  often  lead  an  indolent  life."— Wbbtbbmabcx,  op,  cit.,  416. 
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wooer,  and  to  the  woman  belonged  the  first  place  in  sexual 
choice.  In  obedience  to  the  unvarying  requirements  of 
organic  law,  the  best  attributes  of  each  race  have  thus  been 
differentiated:  through  natural  selection  they  represent  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  At  a  later  stage  of  development  the 
element  of  mutual  consent  falls  somewhat  into  abeyance. 
With  the  rise  of  property,  industry,  and  a  more  complex 
social  organization,  giving  birth  to  new  desires  and  ambitions, 
contract  by  the  guardian  in  part  supersedes  self -betrothal. 
Purchase  and  its  occasional  alternative,  capture,  depriving 
woman  of  her  natural  right  of  assent,  tend  to  reduce  the 
wife  to  concubinage  and  domestic  slavery.  But  fortunately 
the  victory  is  not  complete.  Just  as  monogamy  is  never 
displaced  by  polygyny  as  the  natural  type  of  marriage,  so 
the  consent  of  woman  as  the  normal  condition  of  matrimo- 
nial union  is  never  entirely  destroyed  by  wife-purchase. 
With  the  evolution  of  altruism,  the  increase  of  culture,  pro- 
ducing sympathy  upon  which  connubial  love  largely  depends, 
and  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  the 
sexes,  self-betrothal,  like  monogamy,  again  predominates. 
In  short,  whether  regarded  historically  or  biologically, 
monogamy  and  self -betrothal  appear  simply  as  two  aspects 
of  the  same  institution;  they  are  connected  by  a  psychic 
bond,  and  together  they  constitue  the  highest  type  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family. 


CHAPTER  V 

EABLT  mSTOBY  OP  DIVORCE 

[BxBUOOBAPHiaAL  KoTB  V. — FoT  the  law  and  custom  of  divorce 
among  uncivilized  peoples  the  beet  analysia  and  the  most  painstaking 
classifications  are  given  by  Post  in  his  Entwicklungsgesehichte  des 
FamilienrechU  and  the  first  volume  of  his  AfrikoniBche  Jurisprudenz^ 
supplemented  by  the  more  general  notices  contained  in  his  various 
other  writings.  The  subject  is  also  well  treated*  with  the  usual  minute 
citation  of  authorities,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Westermarck's 
Human  Marriage.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Letoumeau*s  L'ivolu- 
Hon  du  mariage  etdela  famiUe  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  his 
analysis  is  defective;  and  in  this  connection,  as  elsewhere,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  take  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  juridical  character  of 
early  society.  Further  general  or  special  discussion  may  also  be  found 
in  many  of  the  works  already  described  in  previous  Bibliographical 
Notes,  especially  in  those  of  Wake,  Starcke,  Spencer,  Mason,  Unger, 
Bastian,  Friedrichs,  Smith,  Krauss,  Wilken,  Riedel,  Henrici,  BemhOft, 
Behme,  Hellwald,  EHemm,  Ratzel,  Waitz,  Fritsch,  Munzinger,  Sarasin, 
and  the  numerous  papers  of  Kohler.  For  the  Chinese,  in  connection 
with  the  books  enumerated  in  Biliographical  Note  IV,  read  Legge,  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Confucius  (3d  ed.,  London,  1872);  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese  (New  York,  1867);  and  Alabaster,  Chinese  Criminal 
Law  (London,  1899).  The  literature  relating  to  the  Eskimo  and  the 
red  Indians  of  America,  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IV,  yields 
many  important  notices  of  divorce  usage.  In  addition  read  Thwaite*s 
valuable  paper  on  the  Winnebagoes,  Wisconsin  Hist.  Collections^  XU 
(Madison,  1892).  For  reference  to  the  divorce  institutions  among 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  Early  Germans  see  Bibliographical 
Note  XL] 

I.   THB   BIGHT   OF   DIYOBCB 

Fbw  of  the  results  of  recent  research  are  more  surprising 
than  the  revelation  of  the  existence  among  low  races  of  elabo- 
rate systems  of  unwritten  law  covering,  often  in  a  very 
orderly  and  comprehensive  way,  most  of  the  divisions  which 
one  ordinarily  associates  with  "civilized"  jurisprudence.' 

1  For  the  proof,  see,  for  instance,  the  nomeroiu  writings  of  Biedel,  Wilken,  Ba»- 
tian,  Friedriehs,  BemhOft,  Post,  and  Kohler. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  the  law  of  divorce.  The  inves- 
tigations of  various  scholars,  notably  those  of  Kohler, 
LetonmeaUy  Westermarck,  and  Post,  have  disclosed  among 
the  barbarons  or  even  savage  races  of  mankind  a  carefal 
attention  to  detail,  a  stability,  and  often  a  respect  for 
equity,  in  the  customary  rules  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  which  western  prejudice  is  scarcely  prepared  to 
find;  while  other  peoples  commonly  looked  upon  as  civil- 
ized, but  relatively  non-progressive,  such  as  the  Chinese, 
are  sometimes  quite  capable  of  teaching  us  valuable  lessons 
in  this  regard. 

According  to  the  generalization  of  Post,  who  has  given 
the  most  careful  groupings,^  ''the  laws  of  divorce  found 
among  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  vary  within  the 
widest  limits  conceivable."  So  confusing,  indeed,  is  the 
mass  of  custom  relating  to  the  subject  that  in  the  very  out- 
set a  word  of  warning  must  be  given.  For  in  the  present 
state  of  inquiry,  often  dependent  upon  superficial  observa- 
tion and  conflicting  reports,  any  analysis  or  classification, 
however  careful,  must  perforce  be  accepted  as  really  tenta- 
tive and  only  in  broad  outline  approaching  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  divorce,  following 
the  suggestion  of  Post,  five  classes  of  peoples  may  be  differ- 
entiated: 

1.  Very  often  among  rude  races,  particularly  where  the 
"genealogical  organization  is  little  developed  or  in  process 
of  decay,''  the  marriage  bond  is  lax,  and  it  is  readily  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.'     Such  is  the  case 

IPOST,  Familienrteht,  75-19,  249-05;  idem^  An/dnge,  20*21;  idemt  Jfrikaniache 
Jurisprudentt  1, 820  ff.,  4S4  ff. ;  idem^  OrundloQen  deB  RechU,  267  ff. 

tPosT,  FanUUenreeM,,  250-68,  enamerates  six  classes  of  peoplos  aeoordinff  to  the 
freedom  of  diroroe :  (1)  the  marriage  relation  loose  and  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  partj;  (2)  marriage  indissolnUe ;  (S)  divorce  only  by  mataal  consent;  (4)  di- 
Toroe  the  right  of  the  hnsband  only;  (5)  divorce  the  right  of  the  wife;  (6)  divorce 
only  on  definite  grounds,  these  grounds  either  being  the  same  for  either  spouse  or 
different  for  the  man  and  the  woman  respeetively.    In  the  text  examples  of  the  fifth 
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with  many  African,  Asiatio,  American,  and  Oceanic  peoples. 
Among  the  African  Damaras,  for  instance,  the  wife  may 
chanf^e  her  hnsband  every  week  if  she  likea'  Similarly 
among  the  Shekiani,  another  negro  tribe,  the  woman  may 
abandon  her  spouse  for  mistreatment  or  for  any  other  cause, 
returning  to  her  native  village,  where  her  friends  make  it 
a  point  of  honor  not  to  give  her  back;  and  in  this  way  wars 
sometimes  arise.'  Like  freedom  exists  on  the  Gtold  Cioast 
and  among  the  Felups  of  Fogni;  and  very  commonly  in 
Africa  the  wife  may  leave  the  husband  if  the  purchase  price 
is  returned.*  Among  the  Makassars  and  Buginese,  without 
assigning  any  cause  whatever,  either  party  may  divorce  the 
other,  dividing  the  children  between  them/  The  same  is 
true  of  the  endogamic  Alfurese  of  Minahasa,  with  whom  the 
cognatio  system  of  relationship  prevails.*  Even  in  Burma 
divorce  appears  to  be  a  one-sided  matter,  though  the  person 
dissolving  the  marriage  suffers  severe  disadvantages  with 
respect  to  property  rights.*     In  ancient  Arabia  marriages 

gionp  are  giren  in  connection  with  the  ceflee  of  diTorce  at  the  ideasnie  of  either 
party;  for  where  the  wife  has  the  right  to  pat  awaj  or  laave  the  husband  when  she 
likes,  the  hnsband,  nnless  in  Tcry  exceptional  cases  (Post,  Orundlaoeny  271),  appears 
to  hare  the  same  privilege  with  respect  to  the  wtfe;  hence  Post*s  first  and  fifth 
groups  are  practically  the  same. 

In  general  on  the  first  phase,  see  Post,  Afrikantwche  JurUprudenM,  I,  488-S8; 
idem,  Orundiageih  287  ff. ;  idm^  Familienreokt^  241^^ ;  LarorairBAV,  VivdhOian  dm 
maricKfe^  284  ff.,  289, 290;  BbbithOft,  **  Das  Gesets  von  Gortyn,"  £VB„  VI,  490  fl.,  4S4; 
Wkstebxabok,  Human  Marriage^  518  ff . 

1  Post,  AfrOeoMmike  jMiitprvdens,  1, 438, 487.  The  hvsband  seems  also  to  have 
absolute  right  of  divorce :  Lbtournxau,  op.  ct(.,  285. 

9  Post,  op,  cit^  1, 487. 

•Among  the  Hnndlngoe  the  wife  has  an  aotSon  against  the  hnsband  for  abase; 
in  Soulimana  she  may  leaTc  him,  if  the  bride-presents  are  restored ;  while  among  the 
Krus  in  snch  cases  her  relatives  mnst  repay  donUe  the  purchase  price ;  Wattz,  Ai^ 
thropologie,  11,  119,  120.  Among  the  Charruas,  where  polygyny  exists,  the  wife 
abandons  the  husband  if  an  unmanded  man  will  take  her:  gT.»igM^  KuHwrgetehiehUt 
n,75. 

*  Post,  FamiUenrtcht,  251.  >  Ibid, 

s  This  is  the  conelnsion  of  KoHTiWt,  "  Aus  der  Praxis  dee  buddhistlschen  Reebts 
in  Birma,"  ZVR.^  VI,  38^-91,  following  the  interesting  decisions  in  Jaju>xhb,  Cireu- 
Ian  ( Civil  and  Criminal)  qf  the  Court  qf  the  Judicial  Commiationer  cf  British  BurmOt 
188S  (Bangoon,  1884).  Qf,  also  Kohlbb,  in  ZFB.,  VI,  172 ;  Post,  FamiUenrocht^  251 ; 
and  Wbstmbicabcx,  op,  eit,^  528. 
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were  formed  without  ceremony,  and  they  were  ended 
by  either  spouse  with  equal  ease.'  But  the  law  of  the 
Amaxosa,  constituting  with  the  Amazulu  the  division  of  the 
Bantu  stock  commonly  called  '^Kafirs,''  affords  a  particu- 
larly interesting  example  of  early  custom  with  regard  to 
divorce  and  its  legal  consequences.  Both  parties  enjoy  the 
greatest  freedom  in  dissolving  the  marriage;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  the  prevalence  of  wife- 
purchase,  which  usually  restricts  the  privileges  of  the 
woman  in  this  regard.  If  the  marriage  is  childless,  how- 
ever long  it  may  have  endured,  the  husband  who  proves  the 
alleged  ground  of  divorce  is  entitled  to  receive  back  the 
purchase  price;  and  this  is  true  also,  in  case  of  such  a  mar- 
riage, when  the  separation  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  unless  she  establishes  very  grave  cause  for  her  action. 
The  divorced  woman  is  permitted  to  marry  again,  provided 
the  purchase  price  is  restored  to  the  first  husband ;  and  this 
in  such  case  he  is  entitled  to  receive  even  when  she  has 
borne  him  children:  for  here  ^'in  aU  cases  the  children 
belong  to  the  father. ''' 

Divorce  is  a  simple  matter  among  the  Point  Barrow 
Eskima  ^'As  well  as  we  could  judge,''  writes  Murdoch, 
"the  marriage  bond  was  regarded  simply  as  a  contract  .  .  .  .; 
and,  without  any  formal  ceremony  of  divorce,  easily  dis- 

1  Among  the  early  Arabians  the  woman  as  weU  as  the  man  had  entire  freedom 
of  diToroe.  The  nikdh  al-moi'a,  or  temporary  oontract-marriage,  amounted  merely 
to  a  restriction  of  the  woman^s  power  of  divorce  daring  the  short  term  of  agreement : 
Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marriage^  59  ff.,  65  ff. ;  KuKMim,  KvUuroeKhiehU  det  OrientB,  L 
688;  WiLBBN,  DoM  Mairiarehat,  IS,  9  ff. :  op.  Ammiamu  MarctUimu^  Book  XIV,  sec 
It,  4,  ToNoa^s  trans.  (London,  1B87),  11.  By  the  later  Arabian  law,  after  the  rise  of 
wife-eaptnre  and  wife-porehase,  diToroe  became  the  sole  privilege  of  the  husband ; 
and  the  same  is  tme  nnder  the  still  later  law.  Cf,  in  general,  Huxwaxj),  Die 
mentch,  FanUUc,  chaps,  xxii,  zziil ;  Korlsb,  "  Ueber  das  Torislamitiache  Beoht  der 
Araber,"  ZFS.,  VHI,  214,  248,  257;  Fbzbdbichb,  "Bas  Ehereoht  des  Islam,"  iMd., 
Vn,  268-69. 

iBbkhb,  ^  Ueber  das  Becht  der  Amaxoea,**  ZFH.,  X,  88, 89;  e/.  Poat,  Aftikar 
msefte  JuWipnidens,  1, 436.  Fbztsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  SUd-A/rikae,  118,  says  that 
in  cases  of  very  cruel  treatment  the  wife  may  abandon  the  husband  and  return  to 
her  family ;  to  get  her  back  the  husband  has  to  make  an  after-payment. 
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aolyed  in  the  same  way  on  aooount  of  incompatibility  of 
temper  or  even  on  aooount  of  temporary  disagreements.'*' 
Amtmg  the  Santee  Dakotas,  where  mother-right  is  said  to 
prevaily  ''a  wife's  mother  can  take  her  from  the  husband  and 
giye  her  to  another  man.''  With  **  the  Cegiha,  if  the  hus- 
band is  kind,  the  mother-in-law  never  interferes"  But 
when  he  is  ^nnkind  the  wife  takes  herself  back,  saying  to 
him, '  I  have  had  yon  for  my  husband  long  enough ;  depart' " 
When  the  man  has  beaten  the  woman  seyeral  times  or  been 
otherwise  cruel,  sometimes  her  father  or  elder  brother  says 
to  him:  ''Ton  have  made  her  suffer;  yon  shaU  not  have  her 
for  a  wife  any  longer."  When  a  woman  who  has  been 
warned  against  a  man  by  her  relatives  repents  and  wishes  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  her  male  kindred  as  a  punishment  say 
to  her:  "Not  so;  still  have  him  for  your  husband;  remain 
with  him  always.'" 

2.  Passing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  there  are  peoples  with 
whom  marriage  is  a  relation  absolutely  indissoluble.  Some- 
times this  is  the  case  on  sacramental  grounds,  implying 
usually  considerable  progress  in  religious  ideas;'  but  it  is 
also  true  of  peoples  standing  on  a  very  low  plane  of  culture, 
such  as  certain  of  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea,  the  Veddahs* 

1  In  two  esBM  wiT68  left  their  husbands  for  bad  trestmeni.  Ooeasionally  the 
man  rejmdiatas  his  wife;  and  sometimes  there  are  sereral  changes  or  ezehances 
before  a  pennanent  ehoiee  is  made.  When,  however,  a  union  is  once  settled,  it  is  not 
easily  dissoWed :  Mukdooh,  in  IX.  Rep.  cf  Buream  cf  Eth.^  411, 412.  Similar  freedom 
for  both  sexes  prerails  among  the  Eskimo  ^about  Bering  Strait:  Nxe«80h,  »6ki., 
XVm,  Part  1, 292. 

s  DoBSBT,  "  Omaha  Sociology,"  HI.  Btp.  of  Biirecm  of  JfftJL,  281, 282.  For  forther 
examples  of  easy  dlToroe  among  the  Indians  see  TmtNBB,  "  Ethnology  of  the 
UngaTa  District,"  tMd.,  XI,  270  (Nenenot) ;  BeporC  SmiXK.  /nat,  1885,  71  (Pawnees 
marry  and  nnmarry  at  pleasore) ;  Amchzbta,  **  InformagSo,"  BieoitA.  2Vtm.  JJist., 
Vm,  254-82  (the  woman  leaTCS  the  man  at  pleasure  in  Brasil). 

•The  old  Indio  law  does  not  recognise  a  proper  diyoroe,  though  the  husband 
may  **  supersede  **  his  wife ;  but  sometimes  by  the  existing  custom  of  Indian  peoples 
it  is  allowed :  K0HI.KB,  in  ZVR.^  m,  384, 388  ff. ;  VII,  238;  XI,  160.  Cy.  FBUDBICBS, 
iMd.,  X,  251 ;  Wbstsbmabck,  ap.  cit.^  525 ;  LiETOVBNKA.u,  op.  ctt,  301, 302. 

4  Sababxn,  Die  Weddas  von  CeyUm,  1, 450. 
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of  Ceylon,  or  the  Niassers  of  Bato,  where  death  alone  is 
sufficient  to  diseolve  the  marriage  bond^ 

3.  Between  these  extremes  of  one-sided  freedom  and 
entire  prohibition  of  divorce  yarions  intermediate  phases 
appear.  Sometimes  the  only  method  is  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties.  So,  for  instance,  according  to  Post,  among 
the  Karo-Karo,  a  Batak  tribe  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
neither  harsh  mistreatment,  wicked  desertion,  nor  even 
adultery  gives  either  the  wife  or  the  husband  singly  the 
right  to  demand  a  separation.  Only  in  case  of  life-assault 
is  one-sided  divorce  permitted;  and  this  rule  is  perhaps  a 
mitigation  of  the  older  and  severer  law.'  In  West-Victoria 
''a  man  can  divorce  his  wife  for  serious  misconduct,  and  even 
put  her  to  death ;  but  in  every  case  the  charge  against  her 
must  first  be  laid  before  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  his  wife's 
tribes,  and  their  consent  to  her  punishment  obtained.  If  the 
wife  has  children,  however,  she  cannot  be  divorced.  Should 
a  betrothed  woman  be  found  after  marriage  to  have  been 
unfaithful,  her  husband  must  divorce  her.  Her  relations 
then  remove  her  and  her  child  to  her  own  tribe,  and  compel 
the  father  of  the  child  to  marry  her,  unless  he  be  a  relative. 
In  that  case  she  must  remain  unmarried.  If  a  husband  is 
unfaithful,  his  wife  cannot  divorce  him.  She  may  make  a 
complaint  to  the  chief,  who  can  punish  the  man  by  sending 
him  away  for  two  or  three  moons;  and  the  guilty  woman  is 
very  severely  pimished  by  her  relatives."  But  there  are 
other  ways  of  dissolving  a  marriage;  and  under  some  con- 
ditions the  woman  has  a  chance.     Exchange  of  wives,  when 

1  Post,  Familienrechi^  251, 252,  followia^  the  researches  of  Wilken  and  BiedeL 
This  rale  applies,  apparently,  only  to  the  Papoas  of  G^lTinkbai  in  NewGninea; 
elsewhere  in  that  island  the  man  may  pnt  away  the  woman  at  pleasure:  Koslbb, 
**Ueber  das  Becht  der  Papnas  anf  Nea-Gninea,"  in  ZFJ?.,  VII,  97S,  In  general  qf, 
Wbstbbmabcx,  op.  ctt.,  517. 

9  Post,  op,  cit,  252.  In  some  Instaneee,  howerer,  mntoal  agreement  is  only  one  of 
sereral  grounds  on  whicWdissolntion  of  the  marriage  is  allowed.  "  So  ist  a.  B.  anf 
HnknhiTa,  anf  den  Marianen,  beidenKolnsohen  eineTrennnngderEhe  dnrchgegen- 
seitige  Uebereiiilninft  gestattet.   Bbenso  in  Birma."— Post,  loc.  est,  2S2, 258. 
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botli  are  childless,  is  "permitted  only  after  the  death  of  their 
parents,  and,  of  coarse,  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs.^'  A 
couple  without  children  may  separate  by  mutual  consent; 
and  ''when  a  woman  is  treated  with  cruelty  by  her  husband, 
she  may  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  man, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  his  wife.  If  he  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  protecting  her,  he  must  challenge  her 
husband  and  defeat  him  in  single  combat  in  presence  of  the 
chiefe  and  friends  of  both  parties.*'  When  a  ''husband 
knows  that  his  wife  is  in  love  with  another  man,  and  if  he 
has  no  objection  to  part  with  her,  he  takes  her  basket  to  the 
man's  wuum  and  leaves  it.  But  as  no  marriage  or  exchange 
of  wives  can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  chief, 
the  wife  remains  vrith  her  husband  till  the  final  great 
meeting,  when  the  bargain  is  confirmed.  This  amicable 
separation  does  not  create  any  ill  feeling  between  the 
parties,  as  the  woman  is  always  kind  to  her  fiirst  husband 
without  causing  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  second. 
Such  transactions,  although  lawful,  may  not  be  approved 
of  by  the  woman's  relatives,  and  she  is  liable  to  be  speared 
by  her  brother."* 

Among  the  Marea,  when  husband  and  wife  can  no  longer 
tolerate  each  other,  they  are  given  a  year's  probation  by  the 
"family  council;"  and  only  after  the  expiration  of  this 
period  does  the  formal  divorce  take  place.  A  discontented 
Marea  dame  of  noble  (patriarchal)  rank  may  not  of  her  own 
will  leave  her  husband;  for  this  would  offend  social  usage. 
But  a  Tigrait,  or  woman  of  the  servile  class,  may  under  such 
circumstances  abandon  her  spouse,  provided  thenceforth  she 
live  abroad." 

1  Bawbon,  Atutraiian  Aboriffinea^  8S-86.  Diroree  by  mntnal  oonsent  is  lawful  in 
Polynesia,  bat  it  rarely  occurs  if  there  are  children:  Avebt,  "The  Indo-Paciflo 
Oceans/*  Am.  Ant,  VI,  966;  the  same  is  true  of  some  American  peoples:  Waxx^ 
Anthropoiogie,  UL,  828. 

9  MnirzxnoBB,  Otic^.  Sttudien,  UL 
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4.  Again  it  is  very  common  among  uncivilized  as  well 
as  more  advanced  races  for  a  man  to  have  absolute  right  of 
divorce,  putting  away  his  wife  when  he  likes,  without  the 
assignment  of  any  reason,  or  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds.' 
Sometimes,  even  among  the  same  peoples,  the  woman  has  a 
reciprocal  right,  as  will  presently  appear;  but  very  often 
divorce  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  man,  or  else  the 
woman  is  grudgingly  allowed  the  privilege  only  for  the 
most  serious  cause.  The  unfavorable  position  in  which  she 
is  thus  placed  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  wife-capture,  and 
especially  to  wife-purchase,  through  which  she  too  often 
sinks  to  the  level  of  a  mere  chattel  or  beast  of  burden.  Still 
even  wife-purchase,  as  hereafter  shown,  may  have  its  com- 
pensations; for  the  husband  cannot  act  too  harshly  without 
danger  of  the  blood-feud;  and  he  may  suffer  a  decided  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  property  by  summarily  dismissing 
his  wifa  Unlimited  right  of  divorce  belongs  to  the  man  in 
some  parts  of  China,'  and  with  many  African*  and  Ameri- 
can* tribes.  '^The  Aleuts  used  to  exchange  their  wives  for 
food  and  clothes.  In  Tonga  a  husband  divorces  his  wife  by 
simply  telling  her  to  go."  In  '' Yucatan  a  man  might 
divorce  his  wife  for  the  merest  trifle,  even  though  he  had 
children  by  her.'"^  Among  the  California  Yurok  "divorce 
is  very  easily  accomplished  at  the  will  of  the  husband,  the 
only  indispensable  formality  being  that  he  must  receive 
back  from  his  father-in-law  the  money  which  he  paid  for 

iFor  lh6M  eases  see  WssTUtMABCK,  op,  cii,^  520-28;  Post,  FomilienneeM,  258, 
264;  tdem,  ASrikmniuoKt  Juri$prvdenz^  1, 4S8-88;  idem,  Orundlagen,  268, 200;  Fbzxz>- 
BICHB,  *'Familieiistiifen  vnd  Eheformen,**  ZVB,,  X,  251,252;  Kohlxb,  "Stadien/* 
ihid,,  V,  840,  841  (Moofols  and  Tnngtise);  idem,  *'Ueber  das  Reeht  der  Koreaner,** 
ibid,^  VI,  408;  and  Letoubnbau,  VivoUUi<m  du  mari<ioe,  286  ff.,  280  ff. 

sHoLnrMAH,  Shbdim,  1, 141, 142,  note;  Post,  FamiUeturecht,  2S8.  But  this  is  not 
the  general  rule,  as  below  shown. 

>  Post,  Afrihani9ehe  Juri^^rudeng,  I,  488  ff. ;  Waztz,  Anihropolooie,  n,  100, 115 
(only  the  woman  legally  capable  of  adnlteiy)*  120;  HuHznroKB,  Ottitf.  Shtdien,  880 
(Beni  Amer). 

«  Post,  FamiHenrecht,  258.  »  Wsbtsbkabck,  cp,  eii.,  620, 621. 
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his  spoase.'' '  If  dissatisfied  vdth  his  wife,  the  young  Gal- 
linomero  of  the  same  region  may  ^^  strike  a  bargain  with 
another  man^'  and  sell  her  ^'for  a  few  strings  of  shell- 
money.^"  In  the  so-called  ^'straw  dance''  the  Dakota 
husband  may  '^ throw  away"  the  wife  whom  he  no  longer 
desires.  He  may  even  take  several  wives  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  this  way;  thus  adding  to  his  importance 
and  giving  evidence  of  his  ''strong  heart.''*  Among  the 
Abipones  divorces  are  as  frequent  "as  changing  of  the  dress 
in  Europe."  If  ''their  vdves  displease  them,  it  is  sufficient; 
they  are  ordered  to  decamp."  The  husband's  right  is 
unrestrained  by  the  law;  but,  "appointing  a  drinking-party, 
wherein  the  memory  of  injuries  is  refreshed  in  the  minds  of 
the  intoxicated  guests,  the  relations  fiercely  avenge  the  dis- 
honor done  to  the  repudiated  wife."*  The  Tasmanian 
husband,  when  dissatisfied  or  when  a  liberal  offer  is  made, 
may  "transfer"  his  spouse  like  a  slave;  but  in  Lu2son  a 
divorce  is  more  difficult,  for  the  wedding  gifts  must  be 
redistributed  among  the  donors.*  With  "the  ancient 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  dislike  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce."*    Such  is  also 

iP0WHB8,2Vi6etQfCte<.,56.  *Ihid,,ll%. 

*  After  the  wife  is  **  thrown  away  "  the  husband  becomes  a  "  jouag  man  *'  again, 
and  seeks  new  iMirtners:  Bxokwith,  "Customs  of  the  Dakotahs/'  B^.  Smith, 
Ifut,,  1886,  Part  I,  256.  Qf,  also  on  the  man's  absolnte  right  of  dlToroe,  Dobsbt, 
"  Siouan  Sociology,"  XV.  B^.  qf  Burtau  qf  Eth,^  225. 

4DOBBIZHOFFBB,  AccoutU^  11, 210-12, 96, 138;  </.  OuzKABAm, "  Memoria,**  Beoift. 
THm,  Hi9t„  VI,  807. 

iBoMWZOK,  Daily  Hfe  and  Origin  of  the  Tosmaitlafu,  78, 74.  The  Tasmanian 
woman,  he  adds,  even  when  divorced  "was  by  no  means  free,  as  the  tribe  exercised 
jurisdiction  '*  in  her  "  affairs  and  the  disposal  of  her  person.  She  soon  came  nnder 
bondage  again  to  another  man,  though  iwrhaps  to  a  younger  than  her  first  affianced 
one ;  as  the  young  fellows  were  in  most  instances  supplied  with  their  first  partners 
from  the  overflowing  establishments  of  their  seniors,  or  by  the  grant  of  a  cast-off  bit 
of  property.^' 

«  Westhxmabck,  op,  ciUy  S20,  S21,  citing  Deut.  24:1;  Mbbb  AMD  SohOkann,  Der 
aUimshe  Procen^  511;  McKknzzb,  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  128  ff.;  Gsiiac,  ReehiB- 
ailerthUmer,  454.  On  the  Hebrews  see  also  Lbtovbnkau,  op,  eiL^  802, 808;  OuiaaoM, 
Le  marioffe  civil  et  le  divoree^  145  ff. 
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the  case  on  the  island  of  Nias;'  while  among  the  Galela 
and  Tobelorese  the  man  may  pat  away  his  wife  on  account 
of  laziness;  and  elsewhere  he  may  do  the  same  because  she 
is  tiresome  or  because  she  lacks  skill  for  household  service.' 
Under  the  existing  law  of  Isl&m  the  woman  has  gained  a 
limited  right  of  divorce.  By  the  form  called  chol  she  may 
buy  her  release;  and  in  this  case  ''a  restoration  of  the 
marriage  bond  is  impossible.^'  Again,  for  certain  specified 
faults  of  the  husband,  she  is  granted  a  separation  through 
faschj  or  judicial  decree.*  On  the  other  hand,  by  IVan^  or 
solemn  oath  before  the  cadi^  a  husband  is  able  to  put  away 
the  spouse  whom  he  believes  to  be  unfaithful;*  but  in 
general  the  right  of  the  man  to  reject  the  woman  without 
assigning  any  cause  whatever  is  absolutely  unrestrained. 
The  great  majority  of  divorces  among  Moslem  peoples  take 
the  form  of  talAqy  or  repudiation.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  husband  who  is  tired  of  his  wife  to  say  to  her  ^^mutdU 
laJca,'*^  ''Thou  art  dismissed."'  In  harmony  with  the  old 
Arabian  custom  the  procedure  by  taldq  may  consist  of  a 

1  Post,  Famittenreeht,  258, 254;  Bzmdbl,  in  ZFE.,  XVII,  78. 

s  **  In  den  Gkdlareiohen  kann  der  Mann  die  Fran  ▼eratosaen,  weil  sie  ihm  lanff- 
weiliff  geworden  oder  sa  den  hAoslichen  QmohAften  nicht  tao^ieh  ist.  Will  er 
dage^n  keine  Scheidnng,  sondem  nur  Trennong,  so  ergiebt  sioh  die  Fran  der 
Prostitation  nnd  kann  Tom  Oatten  fftr  sioh  nnd  ihre  illegitimen  Kinder  Wohnnng 
nnd  die  nOthigen  Nahrongsmittel  beanspmchen.^—  Post,  FamilimurwIU^  258, 254.  In 
New  Caledonia,  likewise,  the  wife  may  be  pat  away  because  she  bores  her  hnsband : 
Lbtousnxau,  op.  ctt.,  285. 

'The  wife  is  entitled  to  a  divoroe  in  this  way  when  the  hnsband  (1)  leares  her 
without  support ;  (2)  accuses  her  falsely  of  unfaithfulness ;  (8)  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  child  which  she  has  borne  him;  (4)  when  he  abandons  the  faith;  or  (5)  fails  in 
^*  marital  duty  " :  HslIiWAXJ),  Die  mentch,  FamiUe,  400.  But  in  practice  little  use  is 
made  of  this  form,  the  woman  preferring  instead  to  dedare  before  the  judge  that  she 
is  in  a  condition  of  matrimonial  "insurrection,"  by  which  means  the  husband  is 
usually  led  to  "  repudiate  "  her :  idem^  loc.  cit. 

*The  procedure  by  oath  is  allowed  when  the  husband  is  persuaded,  but  cannot 
prove,  that  the  wife  is  pregnant  by  another  man ;  and  the  action  must  precede  the 
acoouchement.  The  wife  may  take  a  similar  oath  that  the  huaband^s  belief  is 
unfounded :  Hxllwai^,  op.  cit.^  400. 

>  But  other  phrases,  such  as  "  CoTcr  thee  with  thy  tcU,*'  or  "  Seek  another  man,*' 
may  be  employed:  Hbllwalo,  op,  ci<.,  400.  Compare  the  three  formnlaD  used  in 
Algiers :  Lbtoubnbau,  op,  est,  297. 
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''triple  declaration'^  or  three  snccessive  divorces.  After  the 
first  pronouncement  of  the  formnla  the  repudiated  woman 
remains  three  months  in  her  harem  at  the  man's  cost,  and 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  if  he  will.  Indeed,  a  single 
tender  glance  or  word  of  concession  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  marriage.  Should  he  not  reclaim  her  until  the  specified 
term  is  passed,  he  may  then  do  so  only  in  case  she  has  not 
already  taken  a  new  husband,  and  by  paying  her  a  ''second 
time  the  full  amount  of  the  morning-gift  as  stipulated  at 
their  marriage."  A  second  or  even  a  third  separation  from 
the  same  wife  may  be  had  by  repetition  of  this  process;  but 
the  third  declaration,  unlike  the  other  two,  is  irrevocable, 
definitively  dissolving  the  marriage  bond.^ 

Among  a  great  many  peoples,  even  those  comparatively 
little  advanced  in  general  culture,  the  husband  is  permitted 
to  divorce  his  wife  only  for  definite  reasons.'  The  causes  of 
legal  divorce  most  constantly  recurring  are  adultery  and 
sterility.  In  a  great  many  cases  divorce  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden after  a  child,  usually  a  son,  is  bom.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  many  of  the  alleged  examples  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  sterility  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  divorces 
at  all;  but  rather  illustrations  of  the  so-called  "  proof - 
marriages"  so  often  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
until  the  term  of  probation  is  "blessed"  by  the  arrival  of 
offspring  is  the  "marriage"  in  such  cases  regarded  as  com- 
plete, though  this  may  not  always  be  the  implied  condition. 
With  the  proof -marriages  are  sometimes  described  as  iden- 

1  Hbllwald,  op.  et'f .,  410, 411 ;  following  especially  Vikoxntz,  Die  Ehe  im  UUim, 
22, 2S.  After  the  third  dlTorce  or  declaration  there  is  still  a  way  in  which  the  man 
can  get  his  wife  back  when  she,  in  due  legal  form,  has  married  another  man,  and  has 
been  repudiated  by  him.  This  procedure  is  usually  collusive  by  means  of  a  **  straw 
husband  ** :  BxLLWAUi,  loc.  cif .,  citing  Spbitdi,  Tarkitche  Skizzen^  II,  IS.  In  general 
see  Unosr,  DieEhe^iS^;  Lbtoubnbau,  op,  ci<.,  28S^fi9,  on  the  triple  declaration 
among  Mohammedan  peoples  of  Africa. 

>  These  cases  are  discussed  by  Post,  FamiUenrecM^  253-65;  idem^  Omndloffen, 
200;  idem,  Afrikanimshe  JwritprudenXy  I,  4aMl;  LBTOiniNBAU,  op,  ett.,286  ff.;  Wbb- 
THBMABOK,fl!p.et<.,523,624;  Fbxsdbxghb,  '*  Familienstafan  und  Eheformen,"  ZVR,, 
X,25L 
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tical  in  character  the  ^'time-marriaged^'  found  among  many 
peoples;  but  this  form  of  nnion  is,  properly  speaking, 
usnaUy  a  real  marriage  not  dependent  for  its  consummation 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  being  stipulated  in  advance  for  a 
certain  term.^  Besides  the  two  leading  grounds  of  divorce 
already  mentioned,  many  others,  some  of  them  trivial,  are 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  various  peoples.  Such  are  mis- 
treatment, deformity,  laziness,  desertion,  and  incompati- 
bility of  temper.  Sometimes  the  consent  of  the  chief  or 
other  public  authority  is  requisite.  So,  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  only  '^upon  shewing  such 
cause  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  men  of  the  kraal  where 
they  live;"'  and  among  the  aborigines  of  Victoria,  as  already 
seen,  a  childless  wife  may  be  dismissed  for  serious  miscon- 
duct only  when  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  chief  is  obtained.* 
By  Chinese  law  divorce  must  be  granted  in  case  of  any  of 
the  numerous  impediments  *  to  marriage ;  or  when  the  wife 
is  g^ty  of  adultery.  For  that  offense  the  aggrieved  hus- 
band may  kill  the  offending  wife  and  her  paramour,  if  he 

1  On  these  so^alled  *'  Zeitehen  ^  and  **  Ehen  anf  Pioben,'*  in  addition  to  the  zef- 
eranees,  chap,  ii,  p.  49,  note  2,  see  Post,  FamiUenrechit  75-19;  idem,  AfrikanUche 
JurisprudenM,  1, 821-28;  Stabcsb,  Primitive  FamUw,  258-60;  Wbsteemabcx,  op.  ef<., 
523, 524,  who  apparently  inelades  these  cases  under  the  head  of  divorce  for  sterility. 
"Proof-marriages**  are  said  eren  now  to  be  cnstomary  in  Yorkshire:  Bunskn,  in 
ZFS.t  XIX,  876;  Post,  op.  ctt.,  77;  and  a  good  example  Is  afforded  by  the  Scotch 
"hand-fasting"  preralent  in  the  eifl^teenthcentory:  "Two chiefs  agreed  that  the 
heir  of  the  one  should  lire  with  Uie  daughter  of  the  other  as  her  hnsband  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  woman  had  become  a  mother,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  she  was  pregnant,  the  marriage  was  regarded  as  valid,  even  if  nnblest  by  a 
priest ; "  otherwise  the  connection  was  dissoWed:  Stabcud,  op.  ctl.,  20O;  Suenb,  The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  (London,  1897),  166.  Cf.  Teoo,  The  Knot  Tied,  Z22,  223; 
Brand,  Popular  Antiquitieg,  II,  87,  88;  Bulunosb,  The  Chritten  State  of  Matri- 
monye  (1541),  48,  49;  Wood,  The  Weddifig  Day,  113,  184,  185;  Stii«kb,  BufidUtic,  17, 
19.  For  examples  of  temporary  unions  among  the  American  Indians  see  Wbstsbf 
XABCK,  op.  eiU,  518,  519.  Snch  marriages  are  found  among  the  Winnebagoes: 
Thwaitbs,  in  WiB.  Hiet.  OoU.,  XII,  427. 

9  Wbbtbbkasck,  op.  dt.,  524 :  ap.  Kolbbn,  The  Present  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  (London,  1731),  1, 157.  However,  this  rule  may  in  practice  have  little  meaning: 
see  Post,  Afrikanische  Jurisprudens,  I,  485,  who  also  cites  Kolben. 

*  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  S3. 

*  For  the  impediments  to  matrimony,  all  of  which  are  diriment,  see  MOiiLBif- 
DOBnr,  Das  chin,  Familienrecht,  9-20. 
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catch  them  in  flagrante  delicto.  Bat  should  the  woman  not 
be  slain,  she  is  punished,  and  the  husband  may  drive  her 
away  or  even  sell  her  as  a  concubine,  provided  he  has  not 
pandered  to  the  crime  or  does  not  sell  her  to  the  guilty  man.' 
Furthermore,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  by  mutual  agree- 
ment;' and  the  husband  is  entitled  to  a  divorce  when  the 
wife  strikes  him,  is  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  opium 
smoking,  has  been  defiled  before  marriage,  or  when  she 
leaves  his  house  against  his  wilL'  Besides  all  these  grounds, 
established  by  statute  or  recent  usage,  Confucius  allows  the 
husband  a  divorce  for  any  of  seven  faults  of  the  wife:  bar- 
renness, wantonness,  inattention  to  parents-in-law,  talkative- 
ness, theft,  jealousy,  and  inveterate  disease  such  as  leprosy/ 
But  these  grounds  will  not  always  warrant  a  separation. 
**They  may  be  outweighed  by  particular  merits  of  the  woman 

1  MatLLENDOBTF,  Dm  chin,  FomiUenrechl,  82.  In  China  a  man  is  legally  inca- 
pable of  adnltory.  If  the  hosband  slay  either  the  man  or  the  woman  taken  in 
JloiprafUe  delieto,  he  must  do  so  on  the  instant;  **  though  it  is  also  allowable  for  the 
hosband  to  kill  the  adulterer  ontside  the  house,  if  it  be  in  chase.  Bat  if  the  husband 
first  ties  up  the  adulterer,  and  then  kills  him,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  transportable 

offence If  the  husband  kills  the  wife  afterwards,  he  will  be  Liable  to  three 

years*  transportation  and  100  blows/*— Alabaatbb,  Chine$e  OrimifuU  Law^  187,  188. 
If  the  paramour  kills  the  husband,  the  wife  is  strangled,  whether  she  knew  of  the 
crime  or  not,  proyided  the  husband  has  not  consented  to  the  adultery.  Grace  is 
shown  the  woman  only  **  when  the  murder  was  sudden  and  unpremeditated ;  '*  but 
then  only  in  case  that  she  "fly  to  the  rescue,  and  gire  the  alarm,  and  do  her  best 
to  bring  the  murderer  to  Justice  by  denouncing  him  to  the  authorities.**— Alabab- 
TBS,  op.  et&,  194.  The  price  of  the  guilty  wife  sold  as  a  concubine  falls  to  the  state: 
MOi«LBMXX>Brr,  82. 

2  The  agreement,  howcTor,  must  be  in  good  faith.  Should  the  wife  plan  the 
dlToree  so  as  to  form  a  punishable  relation  with  another  man,  it  is  Toid,  and  the  hus- 
band may  retain  the  woman  or  sell  her  to  another  as  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness: 
KOHLXB,  "Aus  dem  chin.  CiTilrecht,'*  ZVS.,  VI,  878. 

>M0LiiXirDOB>T,  op,  ctt.,  SZ;  Hsllwau),  op.  ctt.,  880, 881;  Ai^ababtbb,  op.  eit, 
182  ff.;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  225  ff.;  Katsohxr,  Bitder  au§dcm  chin, 
Lebon^  90  ff.,  poMtm. 

4  If  he  puts  away  his  wife  without  Just  cause,  he  is  to  receive  eighty  blows  with 
the  bamboo  and  take  her  back :  Waxx,  Marriage  and  Kinship^  232;  Kohlkb,  Zoc.  citt 
87ft;  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  cit.,  528;  Lktousnsau,  op.  cit,  800, 801;  Doolxttlb,  £Coctal 
Life  of  the  Chineae,  1, 106, 107. 

According  to  Tbchbno-ki-Tong,  China  und  die  Chineten,  55,  barrenness  is  the 
only  serious  ground  of  diyoroe  in  China,  and  even  of  this  little  use  is  made,  particu- 
larly by  the  aristocracy;  but  this  view  is  not  sustained  by  other  eyidence,  diTorce 
being  frequent  among  the  lower  classes:  HaLi«WAXj>,  qp.  eU,t  880, 881. 
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or  by  special  circnmstanceB.  If  the  wife  has  mourned  three 
years  for 'the  husband's  parents;  if  the  family  has  grown 
rich  during  the  marriage;  or  if  the  wife  has  no  longer  rela- 
tives to  receive  her,  then  the  seven  assigned  grounds  fail, 
the  divorce  is  not  only  forbidden  but  void,  and  the  husband 
must  retain  his  wife.''*  This  is  not  the  only  wise  and 
righteous  provision  of  the  Chinese  law,  however  despotic  as 
a  rule  may  be  the  husband's  power.  Normally  the  wife 
cannot  sue  for  divorce;  still  practically  she  enjoys  the  right 
of  separation  in  several  important  contingencies.  Under 
judicial  approval,  for  instance,  she  may  release  herself  from 
the  marriage  bond  in  case  of  three'  years'  desertion  without 
word  from  her  husband.  So  likewise,  when  she  suffers  grave 
insult  from  the  husband's  parents,  she  may  return  to  her 
own  family,  reclaim  her  dotal  gift,  and  demand  a  contribu- 
tion for  her  support* 

In  modem  Japan  divorce  is  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  western  law;  but  formerly  the  husband's  power 
was  governed,  as  in  China,  by  the  rules  of  Confucius.* 
Furthermore,  in  spirit   the  Aztec   law  of  divorce  bears  a 

1  KoHUEB,  Ux.  cit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  these  mles  may 
often  be  **  too  elastic  "  in  favor  of  the  man.  In  one  of  the  old  Chinese  books,  accord- 
ing to  Wbstb&maxcx,  op.  ctt,  S24, 525,  "  when  a  woman  has  any  quality  that  is  not 
80od,itisbat  Just  and  reasonable  to  torn  her  ont  of  doors.  ....  Among  the  ancients 
a  wife  was  turned  away  if  she  allowed  the  house  to  be  full  of  smoke,  or  if  she  fright- 
ened the  dog  with  her  disagreeable  noise  " :  citing  Navabbttb,  An  AecoutU  of  tht 
Empire  cf  Ckina  (London,  170A),  73. 

s According  to  Alababtxb,  op.  ett.,  190,  "it  would  seem  that  the  husband  can 
claim  no  marital  rights,  if  he  has  been  for  five  years  in  exile,  without  writing  to  his 
family,  and  his  wife  has  in  the  meantime  married  again,  althoui^  the  law  is  not 
dear.'* 

sKoHUOt,  U)C,  ciL,  S75, 876.  The  woman  has  also  the  right  of  divorce  when  the 
husband  is  a  leper  or  becomes  such  after  marriage ;  when  he  is  impotent ;  and  either 
party  may  claim  the  right  when  deceived  by  a  false  allegation  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract: M0i<i<KNDOBF7,  op.  ctt.,  82, 83;  Alabaster,  op.  c»(.,  182. 

See  further  on  Chinese  divorce  and  marriage,  Lboob,  Life  and  Teachinot  of 
Oonfuciv^  106,  panim;  Hue,  Chinete  Empire^  II,  218-20, 262, 268;  Wake,  Marricboe 
cmd  Kinthip^  229^. 

^  KoHi«XB,  "Studien  aus  dem  Japanisehen  Recht,**  ZVB,,  X,  449.  Cf,  Wakx,  op. 
c«.,  288,  note;  Wb^tsskabck,  op.  cit,  525:  Hbllwald,  Die  mentch.  Famiii^  888-86; 
Obobsx,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  228-81. 
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striking  resemblance  to  that  of  China.  Only  in  special 
casesy  not  now  nnderstood,  had  the  woman  a  right  of  sepa- 
ration; and  the  husband  conld  put  away  his  wife  only  for 
definite  reasons,  such  as  sterility  and  certain  defects  of 
character,  as  when  she  proved  herself  careless,  impatient, 
lazy,  or  quarrelsome.  Divorce,  however,  was  discouraged; 
and  even  when  a  legal  reason  was  alleged,  it  could  not  be 
effected  without  a  judicial  decree.  The  decree  did  not 
declare  the  separation;  it  merely  allowed  the  plaintiff  in  the 
matter  ''to  do  what  he  should  find  good.*'  Thus  permission 
was  given  for  divorce;  but  the  judge  avoided  pronouncing 
the  separation  in  direct  words.' 

5.  Finally,  in  further  illustration  of  the  endless  variety  of 
popular  customs,  it  must  be  noted  that  among  many  peoples 
the  wife  also  has  the  right  of  divorce.  Often,  as  already 
seen,  she  may  leave  her  husband  at  pleasure  or  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  usages  of 
the  American  Indians  in  this  regard  to  perceive  that  the  lot 
of  the  married  woman  among  barbarous  or  even  savage 
tribes  is  not  always  so  dark  as  it  is  frequently  painted;'  and 
many  similar  proofs  elsewhere  exist.'  Among  the  inland 
Columbians,  according  to  Bancroft,  ''either  party  may  dis- 
solve the  marriage  at  wilL^'*    A  similar  rule  prevails  with 

1 KOHLXB,  "  Das  Recht  der  Asteken,**  ZVR,^  XI,  60;  KuBiOC,  KuJUurgeKhichU^  V, 
as.  kmong  the  Axteo  Otomis  the  parties  could  separate  after  the  first  ni^ht;  bat, 
possibly,  this  is  a  case  of  proof-marriane ;  and  in  Michoaoan  the  same  role  proTailed, 
if  they  swore  that  they  had  not  "seen  one  another":  Korlbb,  loc,  cit^^  61.  The 
divorce  laws  of  the  Chins  or  Khyen^s,  in  farther  India,  are  particularly  interesting; 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the  Chinese  and 
Aatecs :  KOHiiXB,  "  Das  Becht  der  Chins,"  ZVR,^  VI,  186  fT.,  191  if. 

tcy.  Spbmcbb,  Princtplef  <if  SoeMogif,  I,  722,  728;  Mabok,  Woman*9  Share  in 
PrinUtive  Culture^  229,  for  soffgestiTe  remarks  in  this  connection.  Wbstbbmabck, 
op.  ci<.,  526-29,  disonsses  this  topic  with  characteristic  minnteness,  girin^  in  a  note  a 
list  of  peoples,  with  authorities,  among  whom  the  wifb  has  the  ri^ht  of  diToroe  abso- 
lutely or  on  conditions. 

*So  in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marianne  and  Caroline  groups,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere ;  see  the  examples  of  free  dlTorce  at 
the  option  of  either  party  and  the  authorities  already  mentioned  aboTe.  €f, 
Lroubnxau,  op.  ctt,  287. 

^Baxcsoft,  Native  Baeet,  1, 277. 
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the  MoxoB  of  South  America,  the  tribes  of  California,  as 
well  as  among  the  Iroquois  and  their  neighbors/  "If  a 
Bonak  wife  gets  up  and  leaves  the  man,  he  has  no  claim 
ever  after  on  her;'''  and,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  when  the 
Navajo  woman  marries,  "she  becomes  free,  and  may  leave 
her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.'' '  The  Guanan*  and  Ghia- 
temalan^  wife  is  equally  privileged;  and  the  Sioux  and 
other  Dakota  women  are  often  notoriously  independent,  even 
beating  their  husbands  for  unfaithfulness,  and  for  this  or 
other  just  cause  returning  to  their  own  kindred.*  Some- 
times the  wife  has  the  right  of  divorce  only  on  definite 
grounds,  which  may  differ  from  or  be  the  same  as  those 
permitted  to  the  husband.^  Often  the  reasons  which  satisfy 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  are  very  slight;  at  other 
times  they  are  grave  and  few  in  number.  Among  the 
Shans,  *' should  the  husband  take  to  drinking  or  otherwise 
misconducting  himself,  the  woman  has  the  right  to  turn  him 
adrift,  and  to  retain  all  the  goods  and  money  of  the  pari- 
nership."*  In  "Eastern  Central  Africa  divorce  may  be 
effected  if  the  husband  neglects  to  sew  his  wife's  clothes,  or 
if  the  partners  do  not  please  each  other.*  Theoretically 
among  the  Athenians  the  woman  could  demand  a  divorce 
for  mistreatment,  "in  which  case  she  had  merely  to  announce 

i/Md.,  412;  M OBOAH,  Andent  aoei€tif,  464  (Iroqnols)  i  LnconBiiSAU,  op.  eit^  288. 

>  WB8TBBKAB0K,  op,  ctt,  627 :  ap.  SOHOOLORATT,  Indian  Tribett  IV,  228  fl. 

*  Wbstibmabox,  op,  cf<.,  527 :  ap,  SoHOOLomAir,  Indian  Tribm,  IV,  214.  Bat  it 
appears  to  be  a  point  of  honor  for  the  abandoned  husband  to  ayence  himself  fa^ 
killing  someone:  Bahoboft,  op.  eit,  I,  S12;  Lbtouuixau,  op,  ctt,  288. 

«  WB8TBBMAB0X,  Op.  CiU^  627. 

•  Banoboft, Op. eU.,  n, 672;  I^btoubmbau,  op,  eit,  288. 

•So  among  the  Santals  (Dakotas) :  Lbtoubmbau,  loe,  dL 

7  For  this  olaas  of  peoples  see  Post,  FamUienreeht^  280,254-68;  idetn, 
niaehe  JwrMEprndeM,  1, 486-88;  Wbstkbkabok,  op.  c»^,  526-28. 

>  Wbstebkabos,  op.  eit,  527, 528:  ap,  Colqithoitn,  Amonffti  the  fl%aiu,  285. 
*Wb8TKBicabok,  op,  city  528:  ap,  Macdonald,  Africana^  1, 14a 
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her  wish  to  the  archons;"'  while  the  Kafir  wife  ''who  is 
beaten  or  not  provided  with  sufficient  food  and  clothes  is 
entitled  to  return  to  her  parents."'  In  fact,  the  right  of 
the  woman  to  repudiate  her  husband  for  mistreatment  is 
alleged  to  be  the  general  rule  according  to  negro  custom.' 
Even  by  modem  Mohammedan  legislation  ''divorce  may,  in 
certain  cases,  take  place  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  and,  if 
cruelly  treated  or  neglected  by  her  husband,  she  has  the 
right  of  demanding  divorce  by  authority  of  justice.' 
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II.      THE   FORM   OF   DIVOBOB 

The  form  of  divorce,  like  the  rules  relating  to  the  right 
and  its  conditions,  varies  greatly  among  the  races  of  man- 
kind. Very  frequently,  usually  among  the  lowest  peoples,  it 
takes  place  without  any  ceremony.'  Sometimes,  however, 
the  procedure  is  fixed  by  law  or  custom.  A  symbolical  act  is 
occasionally  sufficient,  as  with  the  east  African  Wazaramo, 

1  Wbstkbicabos,  op,  eiUt  528, 529;  QiiABSON,  Le  maria(fe  civil  et  U  divorce^  152  ff. ; 
Unobb,  Die  Ehej  60;  Plutabch's  Livet  (London,  1890),  Solon,  68.  PrimitiToly  the 
Orecian  wife  had  litUe  liberty  in  this  regard ;  even  later  it  was  always  dilBealt  to 
enforce  her  right  of  diToroe;  and  repudiation  was  regarded  as  a  disgraoe:  Lbokt, 
Hiatory  of  European  MoraU,  U,  287, 289 ;  Lbtoubmbau,  op,  ei(.,  804. 

>  Wbsthbmabos,  op,  eiLt  528, 529;  Waitz,  Anthropoiooie^  U,  880;  Post,  Afrika- 
ttitche  Juri$prudenM,  1, 486.  But  in  case  of  the  Kafirs,  the  chief  decides  whether  the 
woman  has  Jnst  cause:  Post,  op.  ctt,  438. 

s  "  Wird  die  Fran  misshandelt  oder  TemachlAssigt,  so  kann  sie  die  LOsang  der 
Ehe  verlangen;  dies  ist  allgemeines  Negerreoht."— Kohi.bb,  ^^Ueber  das  Negerrecht, 
namentlich  in  Kamemn,**  £VR,,  XI,  441, 442.  See  also  Hknbici,  **  Das  Becht  der 
Spheneger,"  ibid,^  185;  Bastzan,  RechUverhaUniMe,  179  (Oold  Coast). 

«  Wbstbbmabcx,  op,  dtt  528,  529:  ap.  Aids*  Ai<f,  Penonai  Law  of  the  Mahom- 
medane  (London,  1880),  chaps,  xii  ft. 

"According  to  the  Talmadio  Law,  the  wife  is  aathoriied  to  demand  a  divorce  if 
the  husband  refoses  to  perform  his  conjugal  duty,  if  he  continues  to  lead  a  disor- 
derly life  after  marriage,  if  he  proves  impotent  during  ten  years,  if  he  suffers  from 
an  insupportable  disease,  or  if  he  leaves  the  country  forever."— Wxstbbmabck,  628; 
Glasson,  op,  eit^  149  ff.  Consult  also  Amxam,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  68-77,  who 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  woman's  power  of  divorce;  and,  besides  the 
causes  Just  named,  mentions  also  **  refusal  to  support,*^  **  apostasy,*'  "  wife-beating,** 
when  the  wife  is  not  at  fault,  and  "false  charge  of  ante-nuptial  incontinence.**  Cf, 
Lbtouhnbau,  op,  cit,,  808. 

ft  For  examples  see  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  258;  ideniy  Afrikaniecke  JuriaprudenM, 
1,452. 
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where  the  husband  by  way  of  divorce  hands  the  wife  a  piece 
of  holcus  reed,  on  receiving  which  she  must  at  once  leave 
the  house  or  be  driven  out^  The  Unyoro  husband  observes 
a  similar  rite.'  It  is  likewise  a  private  transaction  in 
Morocco,  where  the  man  rejects  the  woman  by  a  bill  of 
divorce.  Thp  same  procedure  may  be  employed  in  China; 
and  a  three-fold  proclamation  before  witnesses  is  adequate 
among  the  Somali.'  In  Dawan  (west  Timor)  it  takes  place 
in  a  council  composed  of  the  relations  of  the  man  and  wife, 
where  the  cause  is  weighed  and  determined;  but  in  this 
assembly  neither  the  chiefs  nor  the  eldest  have  any  voice.* 
Similar  councils  are  common  among  African  tribes.'  In 
many  instances,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  rule  prevails, 
the  decision  of  the  "eldest,''  the  ''chiefs,"  or  of  some  other 
magisterial,  priestly,  or  judicial  authority  being  requisite 
for  a  legal  separation.' 

III.   THB  LEGAL  EFFECTS  OF  DIVOBOE 

Not  less  diversified  are  the  customs  governing  the  effects 
of  divorce;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  its  varying  forms  and 
conditions,  one  is  almost  as  often  surprised  by  the  reason- 
ableness and  stability  of  early  institutions  as  he  is  shocked 
at  their  harshness  or  injustice  when  regarded  from  the  civi- 
lized  standpoint  In  the  disposal  of  the  children  the  exist- 
ing system  of  kinship  is  very  widely  determinative.  Among 
a  great  many  peoples,  in  case  of  separation,  the  children 
follow  the  father  or  the  mother  according  as  mother-right  or 

ii&td.,I,452. 

s  Here  the  man  diToroes  his  wife  by  oatting  in  two  a  piece  of  "  Bindenstoff,  too 
dem  er  eine  Hftlfte  beh&lt  und  eine  HAlfte  dem  Vater  der  Fran  maohiokt.**— Post, 
loe.  cit. 

s  MOllbmdobff,  Dcu  chiiK  FamiUenrecht,  3S;  Post,  op,  cil.,  I«  452. 

*  Post,  FamiltenrecM,  250.  b  Post,  JfrikanUche  JwitprndenM^  1, 4SS. 

*  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  a  priest  is  necessary,  for  instance,  on  the  islands  of 
Gorong  and  Serauglao;  among  the  Bnginese;  as  also  with  the  Makassars,  where  he 
receives  S  gulden  for  his  tronble :  Post,  FanUUenncht,  250, 200. 
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father-right  prevails;^  and  where  a  mixed  system,  or  rather 
a  coincidence  of  mother-right  and  paternal  authority,'  is 
found,  or  else  relationship  is  cognatic,  they  are  divided 
between  the  parents  or  their  kindred.'  The  division  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  rules  among  different  peoples. 
Often  they  are  equally  divided,  regardless  of  sex.*  Some- 
times, as  in  Bulgaria,'  Burma,'  and  among  the  Natchez 
Indians,^  the  daughters  follow  the  mother  and  the  sons 
remain  with  the  father.  In  still  other  cases,  as  in  certain 
South  Slavonian  districts,  the  father  takes  the  adult  children, 
while  those  of  tender  years  are  left  in  the  mother's  hands. 
Such  is  the  rule  in  Zara  and  in  Bosnia.'  In  Lika,  accord- 
ing to  Ejrauss,  when  all  the  children  are  males,  the  mother 
receives  the  minors,  if  the  father  consents ;  but  when  they  are 
of  both  sexes,  the  sons  follow  the  father  and  the  daughters 
the  mother.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  man  is  required 
to  pay  the  divorced  woman  whatever  is  needed  to  supply  the 
bridal  outfit  of  the  daughters  when  they  reach  marriage- 

1  So  in  case  of  diToroe  among  the  Omahas,  where,  as  Dobsbt  believes, "  father- 
rl^ht  has  succeeded  mother-right,"  the  woman  cannot  take  the  children  with  her  if 
the  man  is  nnwilling;  although  in  practice  they  **are  sometimes  taken  by  their 
mother,  and  sometimes  by  her  mother  or  their  father*s  mother.**— *^  Omaha  Sociol- 
ogy," ///.  Sep,  of  Burtau  <^  £1^.,  225, 262. 

In  China  a  divorce  completely  dissolves  the  marriage;  the  woman  retnms  to 
her  family,  if  it  will  receive  her;  the  children  remain  with  the  father;  and  the  par- 
chase  price  is  returned  to  him,  unless  his  conduct  has  caused  the  divorce.  When 
her  family  declines  to  receive  the  woman  she  becomes  tuijurig:  MOLXdNSOBVF,  Dot 
chin,  FamiUenreeht,  S4. 

>See  chap,  i,  21  ff.,  above. 

BPOBT,  FamiUenrecht,  200-62;  Mem,  AfrikaiUtche  JurispriKiens,  I,  447,  448; 
idem,  Orundlaffen,  270, 277. 

4  So  in  the  Malay  Rawas,  where  kinship  is  cognatic.  Here,  in  case  of  an  odd 
number,  the  undivided  child  is  left  temporarily  with  the  mother,  but  the  father  has 
the  right  on  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  of  6  reichsthaler  to  claim  the  child 
when  it  no  longer  needs  the  mother*s  care:  Post,  FamUienrechti  201, 262. 

ft  KsATTBB,  8itte  und  Branch  der  SOdsIooen,  297. 

•  When  the  divorce  is  by  common  consent:  KoHuai,in  ZVB.,  VI,  172;  Post, 
FcmUUenrecht,  282.  For  African  examples  see  Post,  Jfrihaniteho  JuritprudenK^  I« 
449. 

7  Peatz,  HUL  de  la  LotUHane,  n,  887. 

s  KsAUBB,  Situ  iMid  Brauch  der  Sttdflewen,  296, 296. 
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able  age.  When  it  happens  at  the  time  of  separation  that 
all  the  children  are  grown-up  daughters,  they  are  allowed  a 
free  choice  between  the  parents.  Shoold  none  remain  with 
the  father,  the  mother  and  daughters  are  entitled  to  all  the 
property  gained  during  marriage.*  Often  in  case  of  divorce 
the  children  belong  to  the  innocent  party;'  unless  children 
are  regarded  as  a  burden,  when  the  opposite  rule  prevails;* 
or  unless  the  system  of  kinship  determines  the  disposition  of 
the  offspring,  when  an  equitable  adjustment  is  otherwise 
made.  Thus  among  the  African  Fantis  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast 
— where  by  law  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's  family 
— in  case  of  divorce  through  fault  of  the  woman,  the  man 
is  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  228.  6d.  for  each  child;  and 
when  by  stipulation  the  sons  remain  with  the  father,  he  is 
nevertheless  not  permitted  to  sell  them  or  put  them  in 
pawn.  If  the  divorced  wife  cannot  restore  to  the  husband 
the  price  paid  for  her,  the  children  are  left  with  him  as  a 
pledge  for  the  debt  until  by  their  service  they  have  paid  it 
with  50  per  cent,  interest  In  this  way,  we  are  told,  children 
often  become  slaves  for  life  to  their  own  father  and  as  such 
are  even  transmitted  to  his  heirs.* 

Very  similar  in  variety  and  character  are  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  the  property  when  a  marriage  is 
dissolved.  These  are  mainly  dependent  in  each  case  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  family  law  relating  to  property 
rights.'     Sometimes,  as  among  the  South  Slavonians,*  each 

\Itfid.^  206.  Sometimes  all  the  children  go  to  the  father  or  to  the  hona^ 
ooeimimity,  the  mother  reoeiying  back  the  dotal  gift :  <Md.,  296, 29T. 

tPosT,  Orundlaoen^  2T7;  idem,  4frikani9ehe  JwrUprudenM^  I,  418  ff.$  idem^ 
FamiUenreehtt  262, 268. 

>  Thus  in  Morocco  the  hnaband  who  pnta  awaj  his  wife  most  keep  the  children  t 
Post,  4frihanitche  Juritpmdeius,  1, 448. 

4  JFMd.,  1, 448.    <y.  Lbioushbau,  VSvoiutUm  du  manage,  286. 

B  Post,  Orundioffen,  216. 

•  So  in  Lika.  In  Stara  Pasra  the  woman  reoeiTes  hack  her  dotal  portton;  and 
in  Stroiinei  common  gains  are  diTided:  Kilaubs,  ctp.  eiU,  286, 296;  Post,  Familiei^ 
r0cAt,S16. 
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receives  back  the  property  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  while  the  common  earnings  are  divided,  though 
not  always  in  equal  portions.^  But  as  the  most  general  role 
responsibility  for  the  divorce  is  of  vital  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  coarse  to  be  pursued.  The  man  or  the  woman 
who  arbitrarily  dissolves  the  marriage,  or  whose  guilty  con- 
duct is  the  cause  of  separation,  usually  suffers  a  decided 
disadvantage.  Thus  the  woman  must  restore  the  dotal  gift 
or  the  presents  received  from  her  husband;  and  the  purchase 
price  must  be  repaid  by  herself  or  by  her  kindred.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  puts  away  his  wife  without  just 
cause  must  often  forfeit  all  claim  to  restitution  of  the  bride- 
money,  perhaps  lose  his  children,  and  even  suffer  other  pen- 
alties besides,  such  as  the  payment  of  alimony.' 

Especially  interesting  among  uncivilized  or  backward 
races  are  the  effects  of  divorce  with  respect  to  second  mar- 
riage or  the  remarriage  of  the  parties  to  one  another. 
Everywhere,  apparently,  the  man  who  puts  away  his  wife  or 
has  been  divorced  by  her  is  allowed  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  immediately,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  a  very  short 
interval*    This  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  where 

iln  the  arohlpeUgo  of  Seranglao  and  Goroo^  the  lands  and  hoiueB  which  eaeh 
party  had  before  the  marriage  are  retained  bj  each,  and  the  winninits  are  dirided, 
the  man  receiving  two-thirds  and  the  woman  one-third :  Post,  Uk,  cit, 

>HsNBioi,  **Da8  Becht  der  Epheneger,**  ZVB,^  XI,  135  (alimony).  For  many 
examples  of  these  roles  see  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  816-20;  idem^  JfrikaniBche  Juri§- 
prudenz,  1, 441-47.  Thns  in  Morocco,  should  the  hosband  pat  away  his  wifb  without 
cause,  he  must  give  her  in  presence  of  the  judge  a  present  (ettoof  BeUdnoes)  in  Talue 
to  suit  himself;  and  a  similar  present  is  adequate  for  either  party  diToreing  the 
other  among  the  Moorish  Braknas.  In  the  East  African  city  of  Harar  the  husband 
responsible  for  the  separation  loses  the  purchase  price,  pays  the  woman  a  sum  equal 
to  it  in  value,  and  besides  is  obliged  to  support  her  outside  of  his  dwelling  during  a 
term  to  be  fixed  by  the  cadi;  Post,  Familienrecht,  820;  idern^  Affikani»eha  JurU- 
priMtens,  1, 443, 445.  In  the  South  Slavonian  Bocca,  Cmagora,  and  Hersegovina  the 
husband  who  puts  away  his  wife  because  she  is  affected  by  a  disease  is  usually 
required  to  give  her  a  lifelong  support;  and  ordinarily,  when  he  is  accountable  for 
the  separation,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  from  80  to  100  thaler :  Kxausb,  op,  cit,  667.  F6r 
various  illustrations  see  Lbtoubsisau,  op.  cii.,  289  &• 

•  Thus,  among  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  who  almost  all  practice  monogamy,  the 
man  who  rejects  his  wife  is  not  permitted  to  marry  again  within  four  months :  Post, 
Afrikanitche  Jurigprudenx,  1, 450. 
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wife-capture  or  wife-pnrchase  exists,  or  where  polygyny 
prevails.*  Bnt  with  regard  to  the  second  marriage  of  a 
divorced  woman  nsage  greatly  varies.  Among  a  nnmber  of 
peoples  she  is  free  to  marry  again,  if  she  likes,  even  when 
she  is  responsible  for  the  separation.'  Generally,  however, 
her  freedom  is  restricted  in  this  regard ;  and  this  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  where  wife-purchase  exists;  for  then  the 
legal  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  woman  are  by  no  means 
extinguished  by  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  Her  status  as 
a  wife  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  her  position  as 
property  or  as  the  object  of  contract.  Accordingly  for  this 
or  some  other  reason  the  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband 
is  sometimes  absolutely  forbidden  to  form  a  second  marriage. 
Such  is  the  case  among  peoples  so  little  advanced  as  the 
Ashantees  and  Hottentots;  while  the  Banjun  wife  who 
divorces  her  husband  may  not  marry  again  in  the  same  vil- 
lage where  she  found  her  first  spouse.'  Still  more  rigorous 
is  the  rule  in  Samoa,  where  the  divorced  woman  is  forbidden 
to  remarry  even  after  her  husband's  death.*  Between  the 
extremes  of  entire  freedom  and  entire  prohibition  the  remar- 
riage of  a  woman  is  hampered  by  a  variety  of  conditions, 
some  simple  and  others  severe.  The  Kafir  woman  may  be 
married  again  by  her  father  when  she  has  divorced  her 
husband  with  consent  of  the  tribal  chief.  Sometimes  the 
second  marriage  depends  on  the  return  of  the  marriage-gift 
or  the  purchase  price;  or  the  woman  must  wait  a  certain 
period,  as  three  months  or  a  year,  before  contracting  it.'    In 

1  Cf,  the  suggestion  of  Post,  loe.  cit. 

2  See  the  examples  enumerated  In  Post,  JFViniilteiirecM,  264 ;  idimn^  JfrikatUtche 
JurisprudenM^  I,  458;  among  them  are  the  peoide  of  Tonga,  Tahiti,  and  Unyoio; 
also  Dawan  (West  Timor)  when  the  divoroe  is  through  the  fanlt  of  the  hnsband. 

>  Post,  Jfrikaniiche  Juritprudenx,  1, 450. 

«WAXTZ-OBBLAin>,  AfOhropologie,  VI,  129;  Post,  FanUlienreeht,  868. 

^Thns  in  the  African  Sarae  the  diyoroed  woman  must  wait  two  months  before 
remarriage:  Munzzkoibb,  Ottofi,  Shtdien,  887;  among  the  Beni  Amer,  three  months; 
while  the  Maxea  woman  is  obliged  to  refrain  for  a  year:  ibid,^  241, 821. 
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several  instances,  donbtless  as  the  result  of  purchase,  after 
returning  to  her  f  ather^s  house  she  remains  at  her  husband's 
disposal  until  he  formally  sets  her  free;  while  in  yet  other 
cases  she  may  be  reclaimed  by  him  within  a  certain  definite 
time.  80  with  the  old  Arabians  the  purchased  wife  was 
looked  upon  as  the  husband's  property,  and  hence  divorce 
did  not  release  her  from  his  claims.*  In  Islam,  as  already 
explained,  where  the  ancient  Arabian  rule  of  triple  declara- 
tion of  divorce  still  survives,  a  man  who  has  divorced  his 
wife  by  a  single  or  even  a  second  declaration  of  the  formula 
*'can  take  her  again  within  three  months  without  asking  her 
consent.'''  Among  the  Bedouins,  in  like  spirit,  when  the 
divorce  takes  place  at  the  instance  of  the  woman,  the  man 
may  refuse  to  repeat  the  formula  of  separation  without 
which  she  cannot  contract  a  second  marriage.'  Very  fre- 
quently the  second  marriage,  whether  of  a  widow  or  a 
divorced  woman,  is  not  looked  upon  as  so  important  as  the 
first.  The  wedding  ceremonial  and  festivities  are  less 
marked;  the  customary  time  of  seclusion  after  the  nuptials 
is  shorter;  the  bride-price  is  much  smaller;  or  the  wife  has 
a  less  advantageous  position  with  respect  to  property.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  widow  or  divorced  woman  who  will 
remarry  has  sometimes  an  important  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  social  prestige,  since  she  may  freely  bestow  her  hand 
in  choosing  a  second  mate.' 

1  See  espeeially  on  Arabian  diTOioe,  Smxtb,  Kinikip  and  Jforrio^e,  91  ff.,  viAio 
emphaaiaes  the  effect  of  wife'imrchase.  Comi»are  Post,  ^amilteanecM,  aJB.  Among 
the  Kabylea  of  Altera  for  mistreatment  the  woman  has  the  right  of  "  inanrreotion ;  ** 
she  may  return  to  her  father's  house;  but  without  the  consent  of  her  hnshand  she 
cannot  remarry:  Lvtoushbau,  Vivohition  du  marioffet  296.  Qf.  Eanotuaxj  mt 
Lbtoubitbux,  KabyUct  11,  lfi9, 164, 177  fl.  The  custom  of  insurrection  appears  to  be 
general  in  Islam:  Hbllwald,  Die  meiucK.  FamiUe,  409. 

s  Smith,  op,  eit.,  9S. 

•  KiAMM,  KuUwrgemihiehie,  IV,  151 ;  Post,  FamiUemncht,  288, 254. 

4See  the  interesting  proofs  for  Tarlous  African  tribes  in  Post,  Afrikaniteke 
JwriapmdenM,  1, 454-57. 

B/Md.,  4S6.  Sometimes,  as  among  the  eQuatorial  tribes  of  West  Africa,  the 
widow  shows  a  repugnance  to  second  marriage:  returning  to  her  family,  she  ne^vr 
marries  again:  iMd.,  456. 
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Perhaps  as  a  general  rule  the  divorced  man  and  woman 
are  as  free  to  remarry  each  other  as  they  are  to  contract  a 
second  marriage  with  other  persons;'  bat  sometimes  the 
rennion  is  dependent  npon  the  observance  of  special  legal 
formalities,  or  it  can  take  place  only  after  a  fixed  interval.' 
In  rare  instances,  as  among  the  ancient  Aztecs,  the  remar- 
riage of  a  divorced  couple  is  absolutely  forbidden.' 

IV.      FBBQUENCY   OF  DIVOBCB 

The  laws  of  divorce  among  backward  races,  it  is  thus  per- 
ceived, are  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  social  institu- 
tions. One  comes  from  the  study  with  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  fact  that  such  institutions  are  but  the  outward  expression 
of  human  life — of  slow  experience  and  experimentation ;  and 
one  gains  a  deeper  respect  for  the  concrete  results  of  primi- 
tive culture.  Especially  important  is  the  relation  of  divorce 
to  the  stability  of  society.  The  conservatism  prevailing  even 
among  rude  peoples  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  divorce  is 
remarkable.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  prima- 
rily marriage  does  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  sexual  instinct 
as  upon  family  needs.*  In  some  instances,  where  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  is  free  to  either  party,  or  where  it  is  the 
peculiar  right  of  the  man,  divorce  is  exceedingly  rare.'  The 
American   Indian  tribes  are  conspicuous  in  this  regard.' 

1  Post,  FamiUenrechl,  265;  idem,  Afrikaniucho  JuritpntdaiK^  1, 45S,  454. 

sThoB  in  Da  wan  (West  Timor),  when  peace  is  made  between  the  divorced 
oonikle,  the  party  who  caused  the  separation  must  pay  the  parents  of  the  other  five 
swine  and  flTC  pieoes  of  linen.  A  year's  interral  mnst  elapse  with  the  African  Penlhs 
of  Fnta-Jallon.  In  Unyoro  (Africa)  the  rennion  is  celebrated  by  slanghterinjr  a  beef; 
and  among  the  Berbers  of  Dongola  the  divorced  man  gives  the  woman  two  pieoes  of 
cotton  stnff :  Post,  FamiUenrecht^  2G5;  idem,  Afrikamtehe  JuriaprudenM,  1, 45S. 

BKoRLEB,  "Das  Becht  der  Asteken,"  ZVR.,  XI,  61;  Cf,  also  Klsicm,  £«lter- 
ffetchUshie,  V,  96;  Post,  FanUlienrecht,  265. 

4  Staroks,  PrinUtive  FatfUly,  258, 259. 

B  For  examples  see  Fbudbiohb,  **  Familienstofen  nnd  Sheformen,**  ZVR,^  X« 
261,252. 

« Divoroe  is  rare  among  the  Mnskogi  and  Natches  (Florida-Dakota),  the  Caribs, 
the  aborigines  of  Paraguay  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  Bskimo:  Fribdbichs,  Zoe.  cU, ; 
Wbstsbmabck,  Human  Marriaoe,  524.  Cf.  Powbbs,  Tribet  qf  CdL^  280  (Winton) ; 
DOBflST,  SUman  Sociology ^  248  (rare  in  the  better  class) . 
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Sometimes  there  is  a  strong  social  sentiment  against  it. 
Such  is  the  case  in  China.  Formerly  among  the  Japanese, 
like  the  ancient  Aztecs,  divorces  were  infrequent;*  and  among 
many  less  advanced  peoples,  such  as  the  A^hans,  the  Ved- 
dahs,  or  even  the  Zulus,  the  sentiment  of  love  is  doubtless 
a  stronger  check  upon  instability  of  the  family  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.' 

The  rules  governing  the  division  of  property  are  impor- 
tant in  this  connection;  for,  as  Westermarck  suggests,  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  husband  ''prevent  him  from  reck- 
lessly repudiating  his  wife.  In  many  instances  divorce 
implies  for  the  man  a  loss  of  fortune.'**  In  rare  cases  he  is 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  wife's  support  even  after  the  sepa- 
ration.* Often,  as  already  seen,  the  woman  receives  back 
her  dotal  gift  and  whatever  she  brought  with  her  at  the 
marriage;  while  frequently  the  husband  is  obliged  to  sur- 
render a  portion  or  all  of  the  common  property.  Thus 
<<  among  the  Karens,  if  a  man  leaves  his  wife,  the  rule  is 
that  the  house  and  all  the  property  belong  to  her,  nothing 
being  his  but  what  he  takes  with  him.  Among  the  Mani- 
puris,  according  to  Colonel  Dalton,  a  wife  who  is  put  away 
without  fault  on  her  part,  takes  all  the  personal  property  of 
the  husband,  except  one  drinking  cup  and  the  cloth  round 
his  loins ;''  and  *'  similar  rules  prevail  among  the  Galela,  and 
in  the  Marianne  Oroup.''* 

1  For  China  see  Hxllwald,  Die  men»eh,  FamiUe,  380, 881;  Tsohxro-ki-Tovg, 
China  und  die  Chineten^  55;  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kinthip^  2S2;  Doouttlb,  Soeiai 
lAfe  of  the  Chinete^  1, 106, 107 ;  Mbdsubst,  in  Trant,  Royal  Am,  8oc.,  China  Branch, 
rV,  27:  WB8TBBMAB0K,  Gp.  ctt,  525.  For  Japan  see  Wakb,  op.  ciLf  283;  Wbsteb^ 
MABCX,  op,  ciUy  525;  and  for  the  Aitecs,  Bamcboft,  NaJtive  Bacet^  II,  263-65;  Waitz, 
Anthropologies  IV,  132. 

s  Cf,  the  remarks  of  Waxx,  op.  cU,,  218;  and  compare  Batzbl,  HigL  of  Mankind, 
n,  484  (Znlns);  and  Sasabin,  Die  Weddaa  von  Ceylon,  1, 458, 468, 400. 

sWbsthbmabcx,  op.  cit,,  581. 

«  WxBTEBiCABCX,  op,  ciU,  19,  giTOB  examples. 

6  Wbstbsiiabck,  op,  dt.,  531,  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  notes.  The  sama 
influence  was  a  check  npon  divorce  in  Athens :  Lbtoubnxau,  op.  ctt,  304. 
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The  conseryative  influence  of  property  is  even  more 
marked  in  connection  with  wile-pnrchase — a  powerful  deter- 
rent of  hasty  divorce.  In  the  case  of  a  sale-marriage,  even 
in  the  weakened  form  of  dower  to  the  woman,  the  guilty 
or  responsible  party  usually  suffers  a  decided  disadvantage 
from  the  separation.  The  man  who  repudiates  his  wife 
without  just  cause,  as  already  shown,  may  not  only  forfeit 
his  right  to  reclaim  the  bride-money,  and  incur  other  losses 
on  the  division  of  the  property ;  but  often,  particularly  where 
the  maternal  system  of  kinship  prevails,  he  may  have  to  sur- 
render his  children  as  well;  and  the  woman  who  unjustly 
leaves  her  husband  may  lose  all  that  she  brought  with  her 
into  the  home  or  compel  her  kindred  to  restore  the  purchase 
price.* 

Here  also  the  results  of  the  genealogical  organization 
must  be  considered.  The  blood-feud,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  often  acts  as  a  conservative  power  among  primitive 
men.  The  wife's  kindred  may  protect  her  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  brutal  husband  whom  she  has  deserted;  or  they  may 
send  her  back  when  she  has  acted  indiscreetly  or  when  they 
dread  the  wrath  of  the  husband's  clan.  The  organization 
of  society  on  the  basis  of  kinship  has  another  important 
bearing  upon  the  effects  of  divorce.  It  appears  to  be  prac- 
tically a  universal  rule  among  uncivilized  races  that  the 
repudiated  wife  or  the  woman  who  legally  puts  away  her 

• 

1  On  the  oonsenratiTe  influenoe  of  wife-pnrohase  see  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  ett, 
682, 686, 686;  and  for  onrions  and  instmotiye  illnstraiions  of  the  effeote  of  pmehaae 
read  especially  the  detailed  account  of  the  law  of  divorce  among  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers  in  IdROUHiouu,  op,  eit,,  292-96.  The  man  has  the  sole  right  of  divorce.  Aa 
a  condition  of  setting  the  woman  free  he  may  demand  the  l^di,  or  price  of  redemp- 
tion, and  fix  sneh  other  terms  as  he  pleases;  as  that  the  Utfdi  shaU  be  doaUa 
or  triple,  if  she  many  snch  or  snoh  a  man.  The  som  may  thns  be  so  large  as  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  price  may  be  an 
indnoement  to  free  the  woman.  Among  some  of  these  tribes  the  amount  of  the  l«fdi 
is  fixed  by  law,  usually  at  a  sum  higher  than  the  thAmanih^  or  purchase  price  of  a 
virgin  or  a  widow,  so  as  by  working  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  husband  to  induce  him 
to  pronounce  the  triple  formula  and  thus  suffer  the  woman  to  contract  a  new  mar* 
riage.   The  children  under  aU  circumstances  follow  the  father. 
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husband  shall  return  to  her  own  family  or  clan,  whose  dnty 
it  is  to  receive  her.  Accordingly,  the  lot  even  of  the  savage 
woman  has  mitigating  conditions  not  always  accorded  by  the 
laws  of  (dvilized  society.  *'In  savages,"  observes  Mason, 
"  where  every  man  and  woman  and  child  is  billeted  some- 
where, there  is  no  snch  thing  as  thrusting  man  or  woman 

out  into  nowhere Should  the  man  wish  to  repudiate 

his  wife,  she  cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  jungle  or  forest; 
she  must  be  returned  to  somebody.' 


19  1 


1  Mason,  WdmaiC»  Short  in  PrinUUve  OiUhire^  228, 2aili 


PART  II 

MATRIMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  VI 

OLD  ENGLISH  WIFE-PURCHASE  YIELDS  TO  FREE 

MARRIAGE 

[BiBUOOSAPHiOAL  NoTB  VI.— The  leading  sources  for  this  chapter 
are,  of  coarse,  the  ancient  folk-laws,  drawn  up  after  the  wandering  and 
settlement  of  the  Teutonic  peoplea  Of  these  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  primitive  are  the  old  English  ''codes,**  in  Schmid*s  Die  Oetetze 
der  AngeUachMn  (Leipzig,  1858),  until  recently  the  best  edition  avaU- 
able;  or  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Latoi  and  Institutes  of  England  (Svo,  2 
▼ol&;  folio,  1  vol.;  Record  Commission,  London,  1840),  which,  though 
not  so  well  edited,  has  the  advantage  of  an  English  version  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  texts.  But  Liebermann,  in  Die  Cfesetze  der  Angelsach' 
sen  (Halle,  1886-),  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  scholars  a  more  complete 
and  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  which  must  supersede  that  of  Schmid. 
For  Germany  the  Leges  Inirbarorum  are  contained  in  Walter's  Corpus 
juris  germanid  antiqui  (3  vols.;  Berlin,  1B24);  and  in  the  later  and 
better  editions  of  the  Monumenta  germaniae  historical  particularly  the 
Leges  burgundionum^  edited  by  L.  R.  De  Salis  (4to;  Hanover,  1892); 
the  Leges  alamannorum^  edited  by  Karl  Lehmann  (4to;  Hanover,  1888); 
and  the  general  collection  of  Leges,  edited  by  G.  N.  Pertz,  H.  Brun- 
ner,  R.  Sohm,  and  Karl  Zeumer  (5  vols.,  folio ;  Hanover,  1835-89).  These 
laws  are  conveniently  grouped  according  to  subject  by  Davoud-Oghlou, 
Histoire  de  la  Ugislation  des  andens  Cfermains  (Berlin,  1845).  Beh- 
rend.  Lex  salica  (Berlin,  1874),  has  a  good  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
Salian  Franks.  There  are  some  passages  of  fundamental  interest,  nota- 
bly the  celebrated  c.  18,  in  Tacitus*s  Oermania;  and  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  surviving  symbols  of  wife-purchase  may  be  found  in  Frede- 
garius,  Oregorii  Turon.  historia  francorum  epitomata  (Vol.  IV  of 
Guadet  and  Taranne's  version  of  Gregory,  171-73,  Paris,  1838;  or  in 
VoL  n  of  Giesebrecht*s  translation,  273-75,  Leipzig,  n.  d.).  An  old 
English  betrothal  (beweddung)  ritual  of  surpassing  interest  is  pre- 
served in  the  collections  of  Liebermann,  Schmid,  and  Thorpe  referred 
to;  and  the  later  development  of  the  German  betrothal  ceremony  is 
illustrated  by  the  curious  Swabian  ritual  of  the  twelfth  century,  first 
published  byMassmann  in  Bheinisches  Museum  fUr  Jurisprudenz, 
III  (281  f.),  as  also  in  his  Fluchformularen  (179);  and  later  in  Fried- 
berg's  **Zur  Geschichte  der  Eheschliessung,'*  ZKR.,  1, 369, 370;  in  the 
same  author*s  Eheschliessung  (26, 27);  and  in  Sohm*s  EheschUestung 
(319, 320). 

253 
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The  modem  literature  of  early  German  and  old  English  marriage 
is  already  very  large.  Among  the  more  important  writings  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  are  Gundling,  De  emptume 
uicorum,  dote  et  morgengaba  (Leipzig,  1731);  Ayrer,  Dissertatio  de  Jure 
connubiorum  apud  veteres  germanos  (Gottingen,  1738);  Hofmann, 
Handbitch  des  deutschen  Eherechts  (Jena,  1789);  Bohmer,  Ueber  die 
Ehegesetze  im  Zeitalter  Karl  des  Orossen  und  seiner  nOehsten  Regie- 
rungsncLchfolger  (Gottingen,  182&-27);  Liebetrut,  Die  Ehe  nach  ihrer 
geschichtliehen  Entwickelung  (Berlin,  1831);  Bosse,  Das  FamUien' 
weseuj  Oder  Forschungen  ilber  seine  Natur^  Cfeschichte  und  Rechts- 
verMltnisse  (1836);  Richecour,  Essai  sur  Phistoire  et  la  Ugislation 
des  formes  requises  pour  la  validit4  du  mariage  (Paris,  1866); 
Smith,  '*De  la  famille  chez  les  Burgondes,'*  in  MHnoires  lus  d  la  Sor- 
bonne  (1864);  and  Eckhardt, '<Das  Witthum  oder  Dotalitium  undVi- 
dualitium  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung,**  in  Zeitsehrift  flkr 
deutsches  Bechtf  X  (437  £F.).  But  in  the  literature  of  recent  years  of 
first-rate  importance  is  Sohm*s  Das  Becht  der  Eheschliessung  (Weimar, 
1876),  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  able  monograph  ever  written  on  the 
subject;  supplemented  by  his  Trauung  und  Verlcbung  (Weimar,  1876). 
The  best  extended  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  marriage  form  or  con- 
tract is  Friedberg's  Das  Becht  der  Eheschliessung  (Leipzig,  1866).  This 
was  preceded  by  his  ^  Zur  Geschichte  der  Eheschliessung,"  in  ZKR.^  I, 
362-01;  III,  147-<86  (BerUn  and  Tflbingen,  1861-^);  and  followed,  in  his 
controversy  with  Sohm  on  the  character  of  the  betrothal,  by  his  Verio- 
hung  und  Trauung  (Leipzig,  1876).  The  Theories  of  Sohm  and  others 
are  examined  by  Habicht,  Altdeutsche  Verlobung  (Jena,  1879);  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  northern  custom,  by  Lehmann,  Verlobung  und 
Hochzeit  (Munich,  1882);  and  Beauchet,  Mariage  dans  le  droit  is- 
landais  du  moyen  age  (Paris,  1887).  In  this  connection  may  be  read 
Schroeder,  Geschichte  des  ehelichen  OUterreehts  in  Deutschland  (Stet- 
tin, 1863-74);  his  Bechtsgeschichte  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1894);  as  also  Brun- 
ner*s  very  able  Bechtsgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1887);  Ficker,  Untersuehungen 
zur  BeMsgeschichte  (Innsbruck,  1891-99);  Heusler,  Instituiionen  des 
deutschen  Privatrechts  (Leipzig,  1886-^);  Zoepfl,  Deutsche  Bechts- 
geschichte (Braunschweig,  1871-72);  Siegel,  Bechtsgeschichte  (3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1896);  Lamprecht,  Deutsche  Geschichte  (Vol.  I,  Berlin,  1891); 
Klein,  Das  EheverUSbniss  (Strassburg,  1881);  and  Galy,  La  famille  d 
r^pogue  mirovingienne  (Paris,  1901).  For  many  illustrative  particulars 
should  be  consulted  Grimm*s  BechtsalterthUmer  (Gottingen,  1854);  the 
great  work  of  Weinhold,  Die  deutschen  Frauen  (Vienna,  1882);  which 
may  be  read  in  connection  with  his  Altnordisches  Leben  (Berlin,  1866). 
To  supplement  Weinhold's  works  for  the  more  general  culture-history 
of  woman  in  the  German  family  may  be  consulted  Dahn,  ''Das  Weib  in 
altgerm.  Becht  und  Leben,**  in  his  Bausteine,  VI  (Berlin,  1884);  Rull- 
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koetter,  Legal  Position  of  Women  among  the  Aneient  Oermans  (Chi- 
cago, 1900);  Strack,  Aua  dem  dtut9chen  Frauenleben  (Leipzig,  187^74); 
Scherr,  Oeschiehte  der  deutsehen  Frauenwelt  (Sd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873); 
Bemh0ft*8  lively  Frauenleben  in  der  Vorzeit  (Wismar,  1893);  Backer, 
Le  droit  de  la  femme  dans  V antiquity :  eon  devoir  au  moyen  6ge  (Paris, 
1880);  the  quaint  treatise  of  Grupen,  De  uxore  theotisea  (Gottingen, 
1748);  the  paper  of  Schmitt,  Die  SchlHeselgewalt  der  Ehefrau  naeh 
deutschem  Becht  (Munich,  1893);  and  that  of  Beinsch,  SteUung  und 
Leiben  der  deutsehen  Frau  im  Mittelalter  (Berlin,  1882). 

F^irther  illustrations  of  domestic  and  social  life  are  afforded  by  the 
literature  of  *^  left-hand  "  marriages.  Thus  Klein's  short  dissertation, 
entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Lehre  von  der  morganatisehen  Ehe  (Erlangen, 
1897),  traces  the  practice  back  to  ancient  Frankish  law.  See  also  Cul- 
mann,  Morganatische  Ehe  und  Ursprung  dea  Feudalismus  (Strassburg, 
1880);  Zetzkius,  De  matrimonio  ad  morganaticam  eontractOf  vtUgo :  von 
Vermdhlung  zur  linken  Hand  (Begiomonti,  1692);  the  anonymous 
Oeschiehte  morganatiscJter  und  legitimirter  FiLrsten-  und  Qrafen-Ehen 
in  Deutsehland  (Halle,  1874),  which  gives  a  chronological  account,  cen- 
tury by  century,  of  particular  ^  left-hand  **  marriages;  and  the  disserta- 
tions of  Linckens,  Biccius,  and  Holtzl  von  Sternstein. 

Besides  the  controversial  literature  relating  to  the  so-caUed  droit 
de  seigneur  in  feudal  times,  already  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II, 
there  has  been  collected  a  mass  of  custom  and  folk-lore  concerning 
the  alleged  traces  of  wife-purchase  and  wife-capture,  and  similar 
matters,  much  of  which  will  carry  the  reader  beyond  the  period  of  the 
present  chapter,  but  which  may  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of 
mediaBval  private  life.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  Wackemagel, 
^Familienrecht  und  Familienleben  der  alten  Germanen,"  in  SM- 
deutsches  Taschenbuch,  1846  (257  ff.);  Schincke,  ^  Hochzeitsgebrftuche 
der  Germanen,"  in  £rsch  und  Gruber's  Encyklopddief  II.  Sect.,  T.  9 
(166  £F.);  Leber,  **  Des  coutumes  et  usages  anciens  relatifis  auz  mariages," 
in  his  ColleeUon  des  meiUeurs  dissertations,  II  (Paris,  1838);  Freybe, 
Altdeutsches  Frauenlob  (Leipzig,  1873);  SchQtz,  Lobschrift  auf  die 
Weiber  der  alten  Deutsehen  (Hamburg,  1776);  Schulenburg,  Die  Spuren 
des  BrautravbeSf  Brauikaufes  und  dhnlicher  VerhCUtnisse  in  den 
franzdsisehen  Epen  des  MitteUHters  {Rostock,  IS^);  Spirgatis, '< Ver- 
lobung  und  VermAhlung  im  altf ranzOsischen  volkstQmlichen  Epos,"  in 
Wissenschaftliche  Beitrdge  zum  Jahresberichte  des  Leibniz-Gymnor 
eiums  zu  Berlin^  Ostem,  1894  (Berlin,  1894);  Krabbes,  Die  Frau  im 
altfranzdsischen  Karlsepos  (Marburg,  1884);  BQcher,  Die  Frauenfrage 
im  Mittelalter  (Tabingen,  1882);  Homeyer,  Ueber  die  Heimath  naeh 
altdeutschem  Recht,  insbesondere  liber  das  Hantgemal  (Berlin,  1852); 
M^ril,  '*  Des  formes  du  mariage  et  des  usages  populaires  qui  s*y  rat- 
tachaient  surtout  en  France  pendant  le  nDU>yen  age,"  in  jStnde  sur 
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quelquei  points  d^arcMologie  (Paris  and  Leipzig,  1862);  B^renger- 
Ferraud, ''Manage et prog^nitare,"  in  his 8uperBtition%  et  turvtvanceSf 
II  (Paris,  1896);  and  especially  Beauchet's  able  monograph,  £tude 
historique  9ur  les  formes  de  la  eiUbraUon  du  mariage  dans  Vancien 
droit  fran^is  (Paris,  1883);  Gengler,  De  morgengaba  secundum  leges 
antiquissimcu  germanorum  (Bamberg,  1813);  Spangenberg,  Exereitatio 
antiqua  doni  germanorum  matuiinij  guod  vulgo  morgengabam  appel- 
lant (Gottingen,  1787);  Napiersky,  Die  Morgengdbe  des  rigisehen 
Eechts  (Dorpat,  1812);  Gk)lz,  De  morgengaba  germanorum  (Halle,  ea. 
1860);  Fischel,  De  conjugum  jure  germanioo  debitis  (Berlin,  n.  d.). 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  for  other  parts  of  Europe.  See, 
for  example,  Poggi,  Usi  nuziali  nel  eenUo  deUa  Sardegna  (Sassari, 
1894);  Murra,  Usi  e  costumi  ntusiali  de  Sardegna:  for  the  Nozze  de 
Cian-Sappa-Flandinet  (Bergamo,  1894);  Salmone-Marino,  Come  sepre- 
pari  la  sposa;  uso  nuziale  dei  eontadini  di  Bicilia  (Palermo,  1890); 
Pitre,  Usi  nuziali  del  popolo  SicHiano  (Palermo,  1878);  idem^  Usi 
natalizit  nuziali  e  funebri  del  popolo  SieUiano  (Palermo,  1879);  Frati, 
Costumanze  e  pompe  nuziali  bolognesi  nel  medio  evo:  for  the 
Nozze  Cian-Sappa-Flandinet  (Bergamo,  1894);  Reinsberg-DOringsfeld, 
''Lieben  and  Freien  in  Piemont,**  in  lUustririe  Frauenzeitungf  June 
7, 1875  (Berlin,  1875);  Sakellarios,  Die  Bitten  und  Oebrduche  der  Hoeh- 
zeit  bei  den  Neugriechen  vergliehen  mit  denen  der  alien  Orieehen 
(Halle,  1880);  Gubematis,  Storia  eomparata  degli  usi  nuziali  in  Italia 
e  presso  gli  altri  popoli  Indo-Europei  (2d  ed.,  Milan,  1878);  and 
Gennari,  Degli  usi  de  Padovani  de*  tempi  di  mezzo  ne'  loro  mairimonj 
(Venice,  1800). 

On  the  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  mund  and  its  place  in 
the  purchase  contract,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  Sohm,  Dahn, 
Brunner,  Lehmann,  Schroeder,  and  others,  see  Waits,  ''Ueber  die 
Bedeutung  des  Mundium  im  deutschen  Recht,**  in  Sitzungsberichte  der 
preuss,  Akad.f  1886 ;  and  Kohler,  **  Die  EShe  mit  und  ohne  Mundium," 
in  ZVR,f  VI.  This  question,  as  well  as  other  matters,  is  also  treated 
by  Dargun,  Mutterreeht  und  Raubehe  (Breslau,  1883);  Kraut,  Vor- 
mundschaft  (Gottingen,  1835-59);  and  by  Rive  in  his  excellent  Vor- 
mundschaft  im  Reehte  der  Qermanen  (Braunschweig,  1862).  Scheurrs 
Das  gemeine  deutsche  Ehereeht  (Erlangen,  1882),  though  relating 
mainly  to  a  later  period,  is  of  use  for  this  chapter;  as  are  also  Konigs- 
warter,  Histoire  de  I  ^organisation  de  la  famiUe  en  France  (Paris, 
1851);  and  Laboulaye's  very  rare  book.  Condition  civile  et  politique  des 
femmes  (1843);  Hofmann*s  interesting  monograph,  Ueher  den  Verio- 
bungs- und  Trauring  (Vienna,  1870);  Junius,  De  annvlo  romanorum 
sponsalitio  (Leipzig);  and  MQller,  De  annulo  pronubo^  vulgo  vom 
JawortS'  Oder  Trauring^  de  mode  computationis  graduum^  de  oseulo 
sancto  (Jena,  1734). 
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The  strong  tendency  of  Roman  legislation  of  the  lower  (Christian) 
empire  to  re-establish  the  family  authority  and  place  the  wife  in  sub- 
jection is  ably  discussed  by  Meynial,  ^'Le  mariage  aprte  les  invasions,'* 
in  Nauv.  rev.  hist  de  droit,  XX,  514-31,  737-62;  XXI,  U7-48  (Paris, 
189S-97);  with  this  may  be  read  Zoepfl,  De  tutela  mulierum  germanie. 
(Heidelberg,  1828);  and  Stobbe,  **Die  Aufhebung  der  vftterlichen 
Gtewalt  nach  dem  Recht  des  Mittelalters/*  in  his  Beitrdge  (Braun- 
schweig, 1866).  Koehne  has  investigated  ^  Die  geschlechtsverbindung 
der  Unfreien  im  franzOeischen  Becht,"  in  Gierke's  Untersuehungen, 
XXII  (Breslau,  1888);  and  the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  servile 
classes  are  also  treated  by  Jastrow,  Zur  strafreehtlichen  SteUung  der 
Sklaven  bei  DeuUchen  und  Angelsachserif  ibid,,  II  (Breslau,  1878); 
Luchaire,  Manuel  des  instituHofiB  franfaites,  208,  295,  901-3  (Paris, 
1892);  Rambaud,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  franQaise,  1, 102, 154, 125, 
passim  (Paris,  1898);  Mone,  Bader,  and  Dambacker,  '^Eherecht  der 
Horigen  im  13.-16.  Jahrhunderte,"  Zeitschrift  fUr  Oeschiehte  des 
Oberrheins,  VII,  2  (1856);  and  in  a  paper  **  Von  Loslassung  der  unter- 
thAnigen  Weibspersonen  in  der  Oberlausitz  zum  Verheurathen,*'  in 
Arbeiten  einer  OeseUschqft  in  der  Oberlausitz,  U,  118  ff.  (1750). 

For  Anglo-Saxon  marriage  the  best  monograph  is  Young's  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Family  Law,"  in  Essays  (Boston,  1876).  Very  good  papers  also 
are  Amira's  Erbenfolge  und  Verwandtschafts-Qliederung  nach  den  alt- 
niederdeutschen  Eechten  (Munich,  1874);  and  Ashworth,  Das  Wit- 
ihum  (Dower)  im  englischen  Eecht  (Frankfort,  1896).  Opet,  *'Die 
erbrechtliche  Btellung  der  Weiber  in  der  Zeit  der  Volksrechte,"  in 
Gierke's  Untersuchungen,  XXV  (Breslau,  1888),  strongly  combats  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  was  neglected 
in  the  law  of  inheritance;  in  this  agreeing  with  Turner,  History  of  the 
Manners,  Landed  Property,  dfce.,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1805);  and 
criticising  Glaseon,  Droit  de  succession  (Paris,  1886),  which  may  be 
read  with  his  La  famiUe  et  la  proprUtS  chez  les  Oermains  (Orleans, 
1885).  Henry  Adams  in  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1891)  likewise 
takes  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  early  German 
married  woman.  Boeder,  Die  FamUie  bei  den  Angelsaehsen  (Halle, 
1899),  has  made  good  use  of  literary  sources.  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Law  (Cambridge,  1895),  give  a  clear  and  concise 
sketch  of  old  English  matrimonial  custom ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
article  by  Florence  BuckstaflF  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
TV,  on  "Married  Woman's  Property  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
Law"  (Philadelphia,  1894).  Of  service  also  are  Wright,  History  of 
Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (London,  1862);  Thrupp,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Home  (London,  1862); 
Esmein's  edition  of  Gide,  JStude  sur  la  condition  privie  de  la  femme 
(Paris,  1885);  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Cfhurch  (London,  1845 ;  2d  ed.,  London,  n.  d.);  Phillips,  Oeschiehte  de$ 
angelsOehsischen  Rechts  (Gottingen,  1825);  idenij  Reicha-  und  Bechts- 
geschichte  seitderAnkunft  der  Normannen  (Berlin,  1827-28);  Hodgetts, 
Older  England  (London,  1884);  JeaflFreeon,  Brides  and  Bridals  (London, 
1872);  and  Glasson,  ^  La  famille,"  in  his  Histoire  du  droit  et  des  insti- 
tutions de  I  *Angleterre^  I.  For  further  illustration  of  matrimonial  law 
and  custom  read  Dezert,  Les  unions  irr4guliires  en  Navarre  (Caen, 
1892);  and  Hanauer,  "Coutumes  matrimoniales  au  moyen  age,'*  in 
Mimoires  de  Vacad&mie  de  Stanislas  (Nancy,  1892).] 

L      THB   PRIMITIVE   REAL   OONTRACT   Gt  SALE   AND   ITS 

MODIFICATIONS 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  already  explained,  that  wife- 
capture  may  have  existed  among  our  ancestors,'  though  some 
of  the  evidence  for  its  survival  collected  from  the  folk-laws 
by  Dargun  and  others  may  perhaps  more  rationally  be 
regarded  merely  as  proof  of  the  brutality  and  lawleesness  inci- 
dent to  the  transitional  period  of  the  ''barbarian  invasion.'" 
The  testimony  of  the  law-books,  however,  points  more  clearly 
to  the  former  existence  of  wife-purchase.  With  the  Old 
English,  as  well  as  among  the  other  Teutonic  peoples,  at  the 
dawn  of  history  marriage  was  a  private  transaction,  taking 
the  form  of  a  sale  of  the  bride  by  the  father  or  other  legal 
guardian  to  the  bridegroom.  The  procedure  consisted  of 
two  parts.     First   was  the  heweddung^  or  betrothal;  and 

1  Bbunnsb,  BechtaoeaehicMe^  1, 72, 7S,  and  the  somoos  there  oited.  The  former 
existenoe  of  wife-oaptnre  amon^  the  Germans  is  also  held  by  Szbobl,  Beckttg^' 
BchicMe^  450;  Heuslbs,  IfuUifUionen,  11, 280;  Sohulbnbubo,  Die  8puren  det  Braut" 
raubm^  10  ff. :  BbbnhOft,  FroMcnleben,  8  ff . ;  Lakpbbcht,  DeiUaehe  Oe&chiehtej  VI 
ff.,  107  ff. ;  Sbhlino  UfUencheidunff  der  VerWmime^  29;  Opbt,  Die  erbreehUiekeatel' 
Vwng  der  TTeiber,  16  ff. ;  CoLBBao,  Ueber  dot  Ehehinderwim  der  ShiJ^Qhnmg  (Leipav, 
1M9),25. 


aDAaouK,  JftttterrecM  und  JBa«i6e^,  111-25,  eritieally  examinee  these 
The  fact  that  a  marriage  effected  by  rape  or  abduction  is  often  treated  asTalid,  cTsn 
when  the  pnrchase  price  is  not  paid,  is  especially  nrged  as  eyidence  of  the  snrriTal 
of  customary  wife-captore.  Thus  in  Athblbbbht,  82, 8S;  Alf.,  8;  Athblbbd,  VI, 
2S,  88:  SoHMZD,  CFesefse,  9, 75, 281, 801,  a  penalty  is  exacted  in  such  cases,  though  the 
marriage  appears  to  be  yalid.  But  is  it  not  simpler  to  explain  this  on  grounds  still 
familiar  to  alii  The  suggestion  of  the  text  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  materials 
collected  by  WBDrHOLD,  DeuJttche  Frauen^  I,  808-15.  Qf,  JwUFnaaOKy  Bridet  amd 
Aidoto,  1, 12-8L 
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second,  the  giftay  or  actual  tradition  of  the  bride  at  the  nup- 
tials.^ The  beweddung  was  a  ''real  contract  of  sale,"'  essen- 
tial to  which  was  one-sided  performance;  that  is,  payment 
by  the  bridegroom  of  the  weotuma  or  Witthum^  the  price  of 
the  bride.*  In  ancient  times  the  person  of  the  woman  was 
doubtless  the  object  of  purchase;  and  within  the  historical 
period  woman,  among  most  Teutonic  peoples,  remained  in 
perpetual  tutelage.^  When  the  guardianship  of  the  father  or 
other  male  relative,  as  representative  of  the  clan-group  or 
SippCy  ended,  that  of  the  husband  began.  But,  however  hard 
may  have  been  the  lot  of  the  married  woman,  manifestly  her 

1  Peioeddun^eis  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenn,  and  it  is  so  used  in  the  old  "WngUa^  fonnn- 
lary  of  the  tenth  oentnry:  Schmzd,  QetetMCj  Anhang,  VI,  880.  It  means  the  act  of 
''contracting"  or  "pled^^ng,"  associated  with  the  verb  beioeddtan,  "  to  contract": 
ScHMZD,  5S5, 536.  It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  modern  "  wed/* ''  wedding,"  etc.  On 
the  beweddung  see  Szhobl,  DeuUche  ReehtBge$ehichte,  450  ff. 

sin  early  German  law  the  "real  contract "  is  the  only  contract  recognised.  There 
is  no  contract  by  mere  convention,  no ''  consensual "  contract.  Originally  two4ided 
fnlfllment  was  required.  Thns,  according  to  Sohm,  EKetchlieaauno^  24  ff.,  in  case  of 
betrothal,  payment  of  the  price  and  tradition  of  the  bride  went  hand  in  huid.  Later 
one-sided  performance,  or  even  a  formal  act,  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  through  it 
the  UUe  was  actually  transferred ;  the  purchaser  thus  acquiring  the  "  negatiye  "  as 
opposed  to  the  "positive"  rights  of  property— the  power  to  use  and  enjoy.  Uf, 
Habicht,  AltdeuUche  VerMrnng,  ^  7;  Loxnino,  Oe&chicMe  detdeuUehen  Kirehen- 
recMt,  n,  5T7-79;  YouHO,  in  Jteays,  107;  Lbhmann,  Verlofmng  und  Hochgeitj  77; 
Fbxbdbbbg,  VerMmngund  TrauunQt  7, 8;  Stobbb,  Beuerechtund  Vertraoichhu$fMch 
dUerem  deutBchem  Becht  (Leipdg,  1876). 

s  Anglo-Saxon  toeotuma:  Alfbbd,  Bee.  Lawtt  12,  29:  Schiod,  Qetetze,  58,  62. 
SoHSOEDBB  uses  the  term  MunitehatZy  which,  howeyer,  is  only  found  in  Friesic  law: 
Sohm,  EhachUeuunOy  88,  note.  Some  form  of  weotuma  appears  in  many  dialects: 
Old  German  widemo,  giving  rise  to  Witthum;  Longobardian  meta ;  Burgundian  witt^ 
num ;  Friesic  wetfna  iwethma^  weetma) ;  Alamannian  widem :  Scbbobdbb  OlUerrecKt^ 
I,  46,  47,  24;  Schmzd,  op,  est.,  675;  Obdcm,  RecJUackUerthUmer^  422-24;  TOUNO,  in 
Emayt,  165;  Wxznhold,  Deutache  Fratien,  I,  820,  note,  886,  peuaim;  Schbobdsb, 
BeeMaffeuMchte,  291,  note,  161.  Cf,  Eokhabdt,  "  Das  Witthum,''  in  Zeitaeh,  fOr 
deutBcheB  Becht,  X,  437  ff.;  Hbllwald,  Die  memch.  Familie,  815,  816;  Smith,  La 
famiUe  ehex  let  Burgondesy  5  ff . 

4  On  the  tutelage  of  woman  in  early  Germanic  law  see  Grimm,  BeohUatteilh'H' 
mer,  447  ff.,  465;  Sohm,  JBheteMtetsun^,  22,  SO  ff . ;  Wbenhold,  Z>ei<<scAe  ^auen,  1, 198 
ff. ;  n,  27 ;  OlDB,  £tude  tur  la  cond,  privie  de  lafemme,  280  ff.,  839;  BiYB,  Vormund' 
ichqA,  I,  218  ff.;  Kbaut,  VormundMchafU  1,  171-86;  LiBBBB,  Det  ooiOumcs,  22  ff.; 
Bbikbch,  8tetlMng  wnd  Leben  der  deuUchen  Frau,  4  ff. ;  Habicht,  AUd,  VerMmng^ 
8ff.,68;  Fbibdbbbo,  £%eKAIieatttfv,17  ff.,paMtm;  Schbohdbb,  OflterrecM,  1, 1  ff . ; 
idem,  BechUgetchiehte,  64  ff.,pcMfim;  Bbunhxb,  BeehtageachiehJte,  1,75, 89  ff. ;  Daxoun, 
Mvtterrecht  und  Bcmbthe,  28  ff. ;  Kohlbb,  ''  Die  Ehe  mit  und  ohne  Mundium,**  ZFR., 
VI,  821  ff . ;  Waitz,  in  aUeunoaheriehte  der  preuat,  Akademie,  1886, 875  ff. ;  Buoxstatf, 
in  AnnalB  qf  Am»  Aead,^  IV,  283  ff. ;  Stobbb,  "  Die  Aufhebnng  der  vftterUohen  Gewalt 
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condition  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  chattel.  This  fact 
is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  wife-pnrchase;  for,  as  already 
seen,  a  certain  liberty,  even  of  choice,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  woman  where  she  is  legally  the  object  of  sale.  It  has 
given  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  betrothal  which  it  is  thought 
the  records  sustain.  The  weotuma^  it  is  contended,  most  be 
looked  upon  as  the  price  of  the  mund,  or  protectorship  over 
the  woman,  which  is  transferred  from  the  father  or  legal  guard- 
ian to  the  husband.  This  is  the  view  now  perhaps  most  gen- 
erally accepted,  but  it  has  by  no  means  gone  unchallenged.^ 

naoh  dem  Beoht  des  MiUelalten;'*  In  BeUrOffet  1-24,  reyiewinff  and  eritieiaiiv 
Kkaut  ;  ZOBPTL,  (R.),  De  tuteia  muUenun  germamic.  (Heidelbezir,  1828) ;  EMXXiro- 
HAU8,  De  praeeipuU  germ,  fern,  (Jena,  1756) ;  and  Zobpfl  (H.)*  Demitcha  BecMige- 
BchietUe,  III,  1-4.  Touiro, ''  Anglo-Saxon  Family  Law/*  Atayi ,  148  ff.,  denies  that 
l>a<rui  potettat  existed  in  Qerman  law;  and  a  similar  yiew  is  taken  by  Adams,  PoUti- 
cal  Asaya,  81  ff. ;  bnt  Hbuslbb,  InMHttUumoh  H,  275,  takes  the  opposite  view.  Cf. 
Smith,  La  famiUe  ches  fet  Buro(mde$^  IS  ff.  Fxosbb,  Unienuehungen  Mur  BecMt- 
gmehiehte,  m,  401  ff.,  insists  that  the  sex-tntelage  iOeKMechUvormundtelurft)  did 
not  exist  nnder  Frank  law. 

1  That  the  betrothal  is  a  eontract  relative  to  the  mund  is  stoutly  maintained  bf 
Dabm,  D<u  Weib  in  cUtgerm,  Beeht  and  Leben^  4  ff.,  who  absolntely  rejects  wife- 
porohase,  declaring  snoh  an  idea  to  be  '*  abominable  and  impossible"  ("absohenlieh 
nnd  onmOglieh**).  This  theory  ia  also  held  by  Kbaut,  Vomnmdtehttft  I,  171; 
SoHXOBDBB,  CNUerreoM,  1, 27  ff.,  38,  79;  yet  Sohbobdbb,  Becht§ge»ckieMe^  68, 291  ff., 
regards  the  Qerman  marriage  as  in  form  a  purchase  of  the  bride.  RiVB,  Vormund- 
Mchaftt  1, 258  ff.,  pcuHm^  denies  that  the  betrothal  has  any  relation  to  the  mund,  and 
rejects  entirely  the  view  that  the  sale-marriage  ever  existed  among  the  Germans. 
Habicht,  AUdeutKhe  Verlotrnng^  8  ff.,  12,  admits  that  originally  the  mund  was  a 
"property  right  **  and  the  wife  a  "  thing,"  though  in  the  earliest  written  sonroes  she 
appears  as  Rechtituiiject,  Sohm,  EhaehUeuung^  22,  regards  the  Witihum  as  the 
price  of  the  mund;  bat  in  his  Trauung  und  VerMmng,  IS,  16,  he  drops  this  view  and 
declares  the  betrothal  to  be  a  contract  to  **  give  the  bride  in  marriage,**  or,  more 
directly,  a  "  Kanf  der  Jongfran.**  FxiBDiiaBO,  EhetehUeuung^  17, 18,  appears  to  hold 
that  it  was  the  mund  which  was  conveyed;  but  elsewhere  he  seems  to  favor  the 
opposite  view  for  the  early  period.  See  his  Verlobung  und  Trauung,  7  ff . ;  Lehrbueh, 
889;  and  Zur  OeaehieMe,  862  ff.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hitt,  of  Eng.  Law^  II,  862, 
declare  that "  whatever  gaesses  we  may  make  about  a  remoter  age,  the  *  bride-sale,* 
of  which  Tacitus  had  heard,  was  evidently  no  sale  of  a  chattel.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl ;  it  was  a  sale  of  the  mmui,  the  protectorship  over 
the  woman.**  Oidb,  Atude  mar  la  eond,prw4e  de  la/emme,  196-215, 835  ff. ;  and  Hmhbt 
Adams,  Hutorical  Etaaya,  81,  are  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion.  Buokbtatt,  in 
AnnaU  qf  Am,  Acad,^  IV,  234,  doubts  whether  the  German  woman  was  ever  looked 
upon  as  a  chattel;  and  Opbt,  "  Die  erbrechtliche  Stellung  der  Weiber  in  der  Zeit  dss 
Volksrechts,**  in  Gixbkb*8  Untenuchungeny  XXY,  takes  a  very  favorable  view  of 
woman*B  right  of  inheritance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  betrothal  is  regarded  as  originally  an  actual  sale  of  the 
bride  by  Glasbon,  HigL  du  drwt  et  det  inat.  de  VAngleterre,  1, 116, 117;  Gaoeaa,  Die 
Formen  der  Families  228, 884;  SzaasL,  BecMipetoiUcMe,  450-62;  Wbxmhold,  Deufwcke 
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Ethically  and  hiBtorically,  as  snggested  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  rise  of  a  legal  distinction  between  the  purchase 
of  property  in  the  wife  and  the  acquirement  of  authority 
over  her  is  highly  important.  But,  practically,  when  the 
powers  of  the  husband  are  so  great  as  they  were  among  our 
ancestors,  there  can  be  little  difference  in  popular  concep- 
tion between  possession  of  the  mund  and  ownership  of  the 
woman.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  English  laws  speak 
bluntly  of  "buying  a  maid;"'  and  in  Germany  "to  buy  a 
wife"  was  a  familiar  phrase  for  marriage  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.' 

Whatever  its  essential  character,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  existence  of  sale-marriage  among 

Fraueit^  1, 320 ;  Hsublbb,  InBtihUionen^  n,  279  if. ;  Loaxmro,  GmcMcMe  det  devOteKen 
KirchenrechU^  II,  578 ;  Hofkann,  Ueber  den  Verlobungt-  und  Trauring,  849, 850 ;  Lsbsb, 
Det  otnUumea^  22  if.;  liAicPBBOHT,  DeuUche  Oaehiehie^  I,  104, 106;  Sbhuno,  Uwter^ 
MCheiduno  der  reri06mwe,  32,88 ;  Orucm ,  SechtaaUertMtmer,  420  S. ;  Da youb-Oohlod, 
Ligislation  det  ancienB  Oermaint^  I,  xl-zli;  HsLiiWAiJ),  Die  menmsh,  FanUUe 
(apparently),  815-18;  Daboun,  MvUerrecM  und  Baubehe^  24  ff.;  and  especially 
BxuNinsB,  BeehttgetchdcMe^  1, 74  ff.  Lbhmamn,  Verlobuno  und  Hochxeit^  7  ff.,  78,  79, 
finds  fainter  traces  of  the  sale-marriage  among  the  Scandinayians  than  among  the 
North  Germans.  Kohlsb,  "  Die  Ehe  mit  and  ohne  Mnndinm,*'  ZVB,^  VI,  821  ff., 
holds  that  marriage  without  mund  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  the  marriage  of 
mother-right  as  opposed  to  the  later  PatemitattreeKt,  See  also  Kohlbb,  in  zr£., 
m,  354;  and  Waitz,  **  Ueber  die  Bedentong  des  Mnndium  im  dentschen  Beoht," 
SitMunoBberiehte  der  preu$a,  Akad.^  1888, 875  ff.,  for  a  discnssion  of  the  meaning  and 
content  of  mund.  In  general,  </.  KOhiob  wabtkb.  Hut  de  VorffanitaUon  de  lafamilie^ 
121  ff. ;  LabouiiATB,  Conditian  des/emmei,  112  ff. ;  Stsaok,  A%t»  dem  deuUehen  Fcunu 
Ueniebefh  I*  1?  ff* ;  Bhauohxt,  Manage  dan§  to  droit  MtondoM,  8  ff.,  12  ff. 

1  Habioht,  AUdeuttche  VerMmng^  9,  note,  68,  insists  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  sale  of  the  Vormundsefutft,  or  protection,  and  the  sale  of  the 
bride.  See  Fioxeb,  Untertuchungen  Mur  Bechttgetchichte^  m,  803-419,  who  rejects 
the  view  that  marriage  has  the  same  origin  and  character  among  all  the  German 
peoples. 

s^TBBLB.,  77:  SoHMZD,  Oewlse,  8,  9.  LiMBCBMAWir,  7,  translates:  "Wenn  je- 
mand  eine  Jnngfran  sor  Ehe  kaoft.*'  Another  proTision  of  this  code  reads:  '*If  a 
free  man  lies  with  a  free  man's  wife,  let  him  buy  her  with  her  wergeld,  and  procure 
with  his  own  property  another  woman  and  bring  her  home  to  him  (the  wronged 
husband)":  Athblbbd,  81:  Schmzd,  4,  5.  Qf,  LuBBBMAinr^a  ed.,  6.  See  Bosdbb, 
JHe  FamiUe  bei  den  AnffOtaehMeny  15  ff.,  24  ff. 

sBsumnm,  Rechtaffeuhiehtey  1, 74:  '' Wif  e-pnrchase  is  yet  known  to  the  earlier 
Bast  Frisian  sources,  and  it  was  still  practiced  in  Denmark  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
**  Und  wie  im  Mittelalter  die  Bedensart  eine  Fran  su  kauf en  vielf  ach  Terbreitet  war, 
so  beseiehnet  in  Holland  der  Volksmnnd  noeh  jetitdie  Braut  als  *verkocht*  (tct- 
kanft)." 
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the  Tentonic  nations.  Tacitus,  who  was  struck  by  a  custom 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  Boman  practice  of  his  day,  has 
given  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Oermania  the  ecirliest 
description  of  a  heweddung.  "The  wife,"  he  says,  "does  not 
offer  a  doa  to  the  husband,  but  the  husband  offers  one  to  the 
wife.  Parents  and  relatives  are  present;  they  approve  the 
gifts,  not  seeking  those  trifles  which  are  pleasing  to  women, 
nor  those  with  which  a  newly  wedded  bride  is  adorned;  but 
oxen,  a  bridled  horse,  and  a  shield  with  sword  and  spear. 
For  these  gifts  the  wife  is  obtained,  and  she,  in  turn,  brings 
something  of  arms  to  her  husband.  These  they  regard  as 
the  highest  bond,  the  most  mysterious  sacra,  the  gods  of 
marriage.'^'  In  this  passage  the  essential  character  of  the 
toeotumay  that  is  the  gifts,  is  clearly  recognized;  and  though 
the  historian  represents  it  as  being  paid  to  the  bride,  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  particular  he  is  mistaken,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  early  practice,  it  was  really  paid  to  the 
guardian,'  for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  stage  of  the  dower 
had  already  been  reached. 

In  the  earliest  English  codes  the  contract  is  found  in  its 
rudest  form.  Besides  weotuma^  various  other  terms  appear 
for  the  bride-money.     Such  are  gyftj  feoh^  pretium^  and 

1 "  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  aed  ozori  maritns  offeri.  Intemmt  parantes  ao  pro- 
plnqoi ;  probant  munera,  non  ad  delioias  moliebres  quaosita,  neo  qnibns  nova  napta 
oomatnr,  aed  boves  et  f renatnm  eqnam  et  acntnm  eom  framea  gladioque.  In  haeo 
munera  ozor  aocipitur,  atqne  inTieem  ipsa  annomm  aliqoid  viro  affert.  Hoc  mazi- 
mnm  vincnlam,  haeo  aroana  aacra,  hoa  conjngales  deoa  arbitrantor.^— Tacitus, 
Oermaniii,  c.  18. 

SSOHBOBDSB,  OiUeiTecM,  1, 24ff.,  82,  88,  has  shown  that  this  is  probable;  and 
Boeh  is  the  riew  of  Gbdcm,  BeeJUaaU,^  428, 424.  Zobpfl,  Deutsche  BeehtageBchichie^ 
m,  4,  believes  Taoitns, "  yermengt  miTerkennbar  die  Tersohiedenen  Gaben,  welohe 
nach  den  Volksrechten  des  folgenden  Zeitraomes  nnter  der  Beaeiohnnng  als  premium 
nnd  Morgengabe  hervortreten,  woYon  die  eine  dem  Vater  oder  Vormnnd  der  Fran, 
nnd  die  andere  dieser  selbst  geb&hrte;"  and  the  anna  gi^en  hj  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom  he  identifies  with  the  later  well-known  oeremony  of  "  girding"  the  yonth 
on  reaching  majority.  Qf.  on  this  passage  also  Hbublbb,  /ttfttttttionen,  n«  277; 
Thudzoum,  Der  aUdeutBche  Stoats  148, 186 ;  Laboulatb,  Cond.  dtMfemmUy  118 ;  SnwL, 
DeuUche  BecMagmchichie^  452;  Gidb,  ^tudetwr  la  cond, privie  de  la  /emmet  206 ff.; 
FiOKBB,  Untertuchwngen  Mur  BechtaifetchiehUt  III,  416-19, 894,  belieyes  Tacitns  here 
deeoribea  correctly  the  Vidummhet  the  marriage  in  which  the  Vidum  or  price  came 
to  the  woman  herself. 
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pecunia  pro  puella  dcxta}  According  to  a  provision  of 
^thelberhty  already  referred  to,  '^If  a  man  buy  a  maiden 
with  cattle  {peapx)  let  the  bargain  stand,  if  it  be  without 
guile ;  but  if  there  be  guile,  let  him  bring  her  home  again, 
and  let  his  property  be  restored  to  him.'*'  Another  law  of 
the  same  king  declares:  ''If  a  man  carry  off  a  maiden  by 
force,  let  him  pay  fifty  shillings  to  the  owner,  and  afterwards 
buy  of  the  owner  the  latter's  consent  [to  the  marriage].  If 
she  be  betrothed  to  another  man  in  money  (sceat),  let  him 
make  bot  [to  this  bridegroom]  with  twenty  shillings.^'* 

Still,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  accept  too  literally  the  appar- 
ent statements  of  the  early  codes  relative  to  the  marriage 
relation,  for  they  are  often  brief  and  obscure,  devoid  of 
qualifying  terms,  and  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  other 
facts.  Thus  Opef  s  researches  seem  to  show  clearly  that  in 
the  historical  period  women  were  not  so  much  neglected  in 
the  ancient  law  of  inheritance  as  has  usually  been  supposed.^ 

1  SoHBOBDSB,  CHtterrecht^  1, 60;  tdem,  ReckUguchiehU^  292;  Sohm,  Trauvmg  unci 
Verlobuno^  15;  Laboulatb,  op.  eU,^  US. 

ajSTHBLB.,  77:  Trobpb,  AnderU  Law$,  22,  2S,  and  n.  3;  Sohkid,  OeteUe,  8,  9, 
LCDBBKANN,  7,  renders  the  first  part  of  this  passage :  "  Wenn  Jemand  eine  Jnngf  ran 
[sor  Ehe]  kanft,  sei  sie  doroh  [Brant]  Kanfseld  [crilti«]  erkanft,  falls  das  [Beohts- 
geeehaft]  nntrOgerisoh  ist."  Qf,  PoenUen,  Theod,,  XVI,  29 :  Thobpb,  II,  11,  or  PoenUen, 
Tkeod.^  II,  zii,  §  84,  in  WA88BBA0Bi.BBBN*a  Buaaordnungeon  216 ;  with  Oov^eta.  Ecgb., 
§  20:  Thobpb,  n,  147;  or  the  same  in  WA88HB80HLBBbh,  800.  See  also  Sohbobdbb, 
OiUenrecht,  1, 51  n.  9. 

s Athblb.,  82, 88:  Thobpb,  1, 24, 25 ;  LnmBBMAHH,  8;  tf,  Schbobdbb,  op,  eiLj  51 
n.10. 

«Opbt,  Die erbrechUiehe  aUUiumg  der  Wdher  in  der  Zett  der  FoUbtrecMe,  82 ff. 
This  monograph  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Auba,  Erbetifoloe  und  Verwandt' 
•chaftsgUederwno  nach  dem  cMniederdeuUchen  Bechte,  83, 84.  Bobdbb,  Die  FamiUe 
bei  den  ^ti^ebacAsen,  15  ff.,  takes  a  oonserratiTe  position.  In  general  on  old  English 
marriage  see  Phzujpb,  Qetehichte  det  anaei8deh».  Beehts,  129-83;  Davoud-Oohlou, 
n,  355-60;  YouNO,  in  Jteays,  163 ff.;  Fbxbdbbbo,  Eheeehlieuung^  33 ff.;  Linoabd, 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  (2d  ed.),  1, 6  ff. ;  Tbaxi«l,  Social  Bngland,  1, 215, 216 ;  Oidb,  Made 
9urlacond,privie  de  lafemme^  237, 196 ff.;  Polloox  aitd  MAirLAHD,  Hist  cf  Eng, 
Xa«7,  n,  862  ff. ;  Buokstaff,  in  AnnaU^  IV,  233;  Ludlow,  in  Diet,  of  Christ  Ant,^  I, 
208, 143.  There  is  also  a  good  disonssion  by  Glasson,  Hiti,  du  droit  et  det  ineL  de 
VAngleterrCy  I,  104-33;  an  acooont  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bride  in  Gbupbn,  De  uxore 
tteotiaca,  221-65;  interesting  details  in  Thbupp,  The  Anglo-Seueon  Home,  19-78; 
Wbioht,  Hiet,  <jf  Doms,  Manners  and  Sentimentt,  53-66;  Tubnbb,  HitL  of  Manner* 
and  Landed  Property  cf  Anglo-Scucona,  106,  113-15;  and  Jeafpbbson,  Brides  and 
Bridals^  t,  82-45,  who  ^ves  an  interesting  disenssion  regarding  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Similar  evidenceB  of  the  sale-marriage  are  afforded  by  the 
South  German  folk-laws.'  Among  the  Salian  Franks  the 
bride-price  appears  in  form  of  the  arrha^  to  be  described 
presently,  through  the  payment  to  the  guardian  by  the  bride- 
groom of  the  "golden  shilling  and  the  silver  penny/'  In 
this  form  the  arrha  was  paid  by  the  representatives  of 
Chlodwig,  the  Frankish  king,  at  his  betrothal  with  Chlotilde, 
sister  and  ward  of  Gondobad,  king  of  the  Borgrmdians.' 
Faint  traces  of  wife-purchase  survive  in  the  Bavarian*  and 
Alamannian  codes  ;^  while  in  the  lex  saxonum  marriage  is 
simply  described  as  uocorem  emercy  or  "buying  a  wife.''*  The 
sale-contract  retains  much  of  its  primitive  character,  in  spite 

woman,  as  a  chattel  sabjeet  to  sale,  even  in  the  historieal  period.  "To  theee 
anoient  arrangements  for  the  transference  of  women  from  their  fathers  to  their 
matrimonial  suitors,  and  for  protecting  the  property  in  them  against  nefarious 
aggressors,"  he  declares,  "  mnst  be  referred  the  barbarous  spirit  in  which  the  law 
still  persists  in  regarding  a  certain  class  of  atrocious  outrages  on  morality  as  mere 
infringements  of  private  right.  We  reflect  with  astonishment  on  the  conduct  of 
our  distant  progenitors,  who  legalised  traffic  in  womankind,  but  we  perscTere,  so  far 
as  law  is  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  seducer  as  though  his  offence  were  nothing 
grader  than  a  Tlolation  of  perscmal  priTileges,  for  which  a  payment  of  money  to  one 
of  the  injured  persons  is  the  appropriate  jwnalty  **  (1, 42, 4S). 

1  An  exhaustive  study  of  these  laws  is,  of  course,  not  attempted.  They  are  thor^ 
oughly  exploited  in  the  works  of  Sohm,  Brunner,  Sohroeder,  Friedberg,  Dargnn,  and 
others. 

9"  Legati  offerentes  solidum  et  denarium,  ut  mos  erat  Franoorum,  eam  partibus 
ChlodoToi  sponsant :  placitum  ad  praesens  petentes,  ut  Ipsam  ad  conjugium  traderet 
ChlodoToo."— FBBDBOABins,  QrtQ'  Turon,  KUt,  epU,^  c  xriii:  in  GuAoar  and 
Tabannb*8  ed.,  IV,  172, 178;  or  in  Gzbsxbkkcht*8  trans.,  II,  27»-75.  Compare  Sohm, 
KhaehlUnvMQ^  82  n.  21;  Sohbobdbb,  QlOerreelUy  I,  55  n.  8,  and  authorities  cited; 
Mbbil,  DeMfcfrmn^  80 ;  Lbbbb,  Dm  Cotthimei,  24 ;  WsDfHOLD,  Deutsche  Frauen^  1, 828 ; 
FsiBDBmui,  EhuehlietnMQ^  19  n.  7.  The  price  of  a  maid  is  not  fixed  in  the  lex 
ucMca;  but  in  c.  44  the  price  of  a  widow  is  given  (Behbbkd,  58) ;  and  elsewhere  the 
woman's  mund  is  fixed  at  88H  solidi.  Fickbb,  Untenuchungen  zwr  RechUf/etchieMe^ 
m,  400, 401,  regards  the  arrAck  not  as  a  surriTal  of  the  bride*price,  but  as  a  symbol 
of  mutual  troth. 

SSOHM,  op.  eit,  29  n.  15;  FBXBDBBia,  EknchUeuung^  19.  QjT.,  however,  Wsor- 
HOLD,  op.  ett,  1, 823,  who  says  that  wife-purchase  has  disappeared  from  the  Bavarian 
and  Alamannian  laws.  See  Pkbtz  and  Bbunnhb^s  ed.,  Mon,  germ,  hui, :  Icyum,  III, 
188^496  iLeget  baiuwariorum)^  1-182  iLeget  aiamannorum), 

*Puella  empta  appears  in  the  Pactua  aiamannorum^  8,  29.  Qf,  Scbbobdbb, 
OMterrecht^  1, 17  ff. ;  Wbznhgld,  op,  ctt.,  1, 828;  Fbibdbbbo,  op.  eit.,  19. 

s"Lito  regis  liceat  uxorem  emere,  ubicunqul  Toluerit.  Sed  non  liceat  ullam 
foeminam  Tendere.**— Lea;  aaxonum^  tit.  18:  Waltbb,  Corpui  jurU  germ,^  I,  889. 
Tit.  6  fixes  the  price  at  800  solidi:  Waltsb,  1, 886. 
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of  eoclefiiastical  inflaenceB,  in  the  West  Gk)thio,  Boigimdian, 
and  Lombard  codes.  Among  the  West  Goths  the  betrothal 
was  almost  as  binding  as  a  marriage.  The  father  or  other 
legal  protector  might  contract  his  daughter  or  ward  against 
her  will.  If  she  disregards  such  a  contract  and  marries 
another  man,  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  "handed  over 
to  the  power"  of  him  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  by  her 
father  or  guardian,  "and  any  relatives  abetting  the  marriage 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  gold."^  The  provisions  of  the  other 
two  codes  last  mentioned  are  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit.' 
Moreover,  even  in  the  customs  of  the  Scandinavian  North 
forms  and  phrases  have  survived  which  seem  to  point  unmis- 
takably to  the  former  existence  of  wife-purchase.' 

During  the  period  of  the  law-books,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  the  amount  of  the  bride-money  was 
generally  fixed  by  custom  or  by  statute.  The  price  estab- 
lished seems  usually  to  have  equaled  the  value  of  the  mund 
or  that  of  the  voergeldy  which  depended  upon  the  rank  of  the 
woman.^    While  the  law  thus  fixed  the  amount  of  the  bride- 

i£ev  wiaiffoiHk,^  lib.  Ill,  tit.  i,  2:  Waltbb,  CoirpuM  Jwrit  fform,^  I,  466;  Ludlow, 
in  DieL  Ckriti,  AwL,  I,  MS.  The  bride-money  is  here  called  preUum,  elsewhere  the 
betrothal  is  styled  merctUio:  BBumriB,  SeohUgeaehiehte^  1, 74  n.  28.  The  whole  of 
liber  iii,  Waltbb,  1, 465^,  relates  to  marriage  and  allied  matters. 

S£ev  hurgundionumy  tits.  12,  84,  61, 52, 66, 60:  Waltbb,  I,  811,  820,  82B,  880,  88S, 
886;  for  the  Lombards,  Bdietum  RoihariB^  c.  178  ff. :  Waltbb,  1, 710  ff.,  especially  e. 
182,  which  contains  the  f6rm  of  betrothal.  Compare  this  with  the  later  ritual  given 
by  CAMOZAin,  n,  476,  summarised  by  WBDrHOLD,  I,  841;  LuDU>w,  in  DieL  Ckriti, 
^iit,I,206.  See  also  Liu^inrandi  lega,  lib.  ii,  e.  7  fl.,  88, 08,  00,  102,  106, 112, 115,  UO, 
etc :  W ALTBB,  1, 750  ff . 

s  LamcANN,  Verlobung  und  HochMdL  1  ff.,  78, 70 ;  WanrHOLD,  AUdeutaohet  Xebem 
240.  SoHBOBDaB,  Seehtageaekichic,  287,  denies  that  there  are  any  snre  traces  of  wife- 
porehase  in  northern  law. 

4S0HBOBDBB,  Op.  cit,  292;  BBumriB,  Reehtaotachiehte,  75;  Wbzvbold,  Deutaehe 
Franen,  1, 821  ff . ;  Sohm,  Eheachlieuwng,  28, 24,  who  thinks  the  fixing  of  a  legal  price 
of  great  importance,  the  purchase  of  a  maid  being  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
thing.  The  bride-money  is  thus  the  nominal  price  of  an  unachdUbarta  object;! it 
admits  no  bargaining;  but  the  explanation  of  Habioht,  AUdeutache  Ferlobtm^,  12, 
18,  giTcn  in  the  text,  is  simpler  and  mors  probable.  Sobbobdsb,  CHUerrecM,  1, 11  fl., 
in  connection  with  each  code,  gives  a  mass  of  details  relative  to  the  violation  of  the 
mamd  by  illegal  marriage  and  the  amount  of  the  composition  in  each  case.  QT. 
Laboulaib,  Oond.  dmftmmaa^  118;  Touiro,  in  JDwoyt,  166;  and  JItbDiBIBBTi  81: 
Tbobtb,  1, 11,  where  the  wergild  is  mentionad. 
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money,  doubtless  to  facilitate  an  easy  settlement  of  those 
cases  in  which  marriages  were  illegally  formed  without  pay- 
ment of  the  weotumay  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  sometimes 
assumed,  that  its  value  was  not  ordinarily  arranged  by  pri- 
vate agreement,  as  in  the  early  period. 

At  a  very  early  day  it  became  customary — instead  of  the 
weoiuma  to  pay  to  the  guardian  a  small  sum  at  the  betrothal, 
called  in  general  arrha^ — the  Hand-geld  of  the  German 
writers — accompanied  by  promises  and  sureties  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  bride  at  the  gifla^  or  nuptials. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  arrha  was  neither  a  part  payment  nor 
even  a  symbolical  payment  of  the  weoiuma;  it  was  an  act  by 
which  the  real  obligation  implied  by  the  contract  of  sale  was 
engendered.'  The  practice  of  paying  the  arrha  instead  of 
the  bride-money  at  the  betrothal  led  to  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  marriage  contract  ''In  the  time  of  the 
folk-laws — from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century — we  see 
among  all  the  German  tribes  a  change  take  place :  the  wit- 
thum,  that  is  the  purchase  price,  is  no  longer  paid  to  the 
guardian,  that  is  the  seller,  but  to  the  bride  herself;  so  that 
the  right  of  the  guardian  was  practically  limited  to  the 
receipt  of  the  handgeld,  that  is  to  a  merely  formal  fulfil- 
ment.^^* Thus,  since  the  property  of  the  wife  was  subject 
to  the  husband's  control  during  his  lifetime,  the  weoiuma 

1  Latin  orrfto,  arra,  or  arrhabo;  Oieek  Jip^o/Uir ;  Lombard  lavmoMId,  launnegiidy 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  German  Lohn{feid,  It  means  "  earnest  money,"  and  was 
nsed  by  the  Romans  in  oonnection  with  bargains ;  also  in  general  with  other  real 
contracts.  Qf.  Smith,  Diet  Greek  cmd  Roman  ^nt,  I,  IdS;  Bzkohak,  Orig,  Xcc,^ 
Vn,811;  SoHBOm>BB,12«cii<40eMAicAte,29O,296;  idem,  OOterreeM,  1, 99,  S5  ff. ;  Hbus- 
LEB,  IfUtUuUoneih  I»  80  ff.;  Sohm,  BhetchlieMtung^  28;  Zobpfl,  DetUtehe  BechU- 
getchiehte^  m,  8  ff.,  Hrli;  Dayoud-Oohlou,  II,  50  n.  3;  Ludlow,  in  JHeU  Chritt, 
AfU.^  1, 142-44.  "  Snbarrare  *'  is  nsed  in  the  ritnal  of  the  Greek  chnrch  for  disposing 
in  marria^ :  see  the  ritnal  in  Bubn  ,  Parish  Begitten^  141, 142. 

9  Sohm,  EKetehUeaming^  28-32,  maintains  this  view  against  Sohbobdeb,  OlUer^ 
recht,  I,  89, 40, 55,  and  others,  who  regard  the  arrha  as  a  symbolical  payment— a 
BeheinpreiB  or  affmboUtcher  MuntachatM.  Qf,  Fbiedbbbo,  SheKhUemung,  19;  "Znr 
Gesch.  der  Eheschliessnng,"  Z£K.,  1, 864  ff. 

*SoHM,  op.  cit,  88. 
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was  really  transformed  into  a  provision  for  the  widow, 
payable  only  after  death  from  the  hnsband's  goods.'  The 
heweddung  was  still  a  *'real  contract/^  but  not  a  *' contract 
of  sale."" 

In  this  second  stage,  it  has  been  thought,  was  the  form 
of  betrothal  among  the  old  English  in  the  days  of  Ine  and 
Alfred ;  bnt  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive.  Indeed, 
a  provision  of  Ine,  relied  upon  by  Schroeder  to  prove  that 
the  price  had  not  been  paid  at  the  betrothal,  appears  to 
show  the  opposite,  according  to  the  reading  of  Liebermann. 
^'  If  a  man  buy  a  woman  (as  a  wife)  and  the  gifta  or  tradition 
take  not  place,  let  him  (the  woman's  guardian)  give  the 
money  back  (to  the  bridegroom),  pay  as  much  more  as  pen- 
alty,  and  recompense  the  betrothal  sureties  (byrgean)  in  as 
much  as  the  breach  of  their  pledge  is  worth."*  Even  with 
this  reading  it  is  just  possible  that  the  money  restored  was 
the  arrha;  and  that  betrothal  sureties  were  required  mainly 
to  secure  damage  in  case  the  bride  were  not  actually  trans- 
ferred.  A  law  of  Alfred  likewise  shows  the  practice  of 
taking  surety;  but  in  this  case  also  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  pledgee  were  given  for  the  payment  of  the 
bride-money;  for  damage  on  failure  to  surrender  the  bride 
as  a  maid;  or  for  both  bride-price  and  damage  combined, 
though  the  last  hypothesis  seems  the  most  probable.  "If  a 
betrothed  woman  commit  adultery,  if  she  be  of  ceorlish 
degree,  let  a  penalty  of  sixty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  be- 
trothal sureties,  and  let  it  be  in  live-stock,  things  of  value; 
and  in  it  let  no  (unfree)  man  be  given."  If  the  woman  be 
worth  six  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  shillings  wergeJd^  the 

*IbMl.,  84.  Bat  Fbxbdbxbg,  VerMmng  wnd  TroMMng^  ft-10,  iiuists  cm  the  looff 
snrriTal  of  the  Bale-oontraot. 

•Inb,  a:  Lubbbmann,  OeieCse,  108.  The  phrase  '*and  sio  (eeo)  cfft  (gift)  forth 
ne  eome'*  was  rendered  by  Sohbobdbb,  OfUerreoiU^  1, 51  n.  8,  followed  hf  Sohmid, 
OeMtoe,  84,  85,  note,  "  if  the  imrohase  price  be  not  paid  "—a  manifest  error.  Qf, 
Thobpb,  Aneiad  La'w$^  1, 128. 
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penalty  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings  respectively.^  But  another  law  of  JBlfred  seems 
to  reveal  more  clearly  the  second  or  transitional  phase  in 
the  history  of  the  wedding  contract;  for  the  bride-price  is 
paid  to  the  woman.  It  provides  that  in  case  a  man  sell 
his  daughter  into  servitude,  and  the  purchaser  "  allow  his 
son  to  cohabit  with  her,  let  him  (the  son)  marry  her:  and 
let  him  see  that  she  have  raiment,  and  that  which  is  the 
worth  of  her  maidhood,  that  is  the  weotuma;  let  him  give 
her  that."  * 

The  transition  from  this  last-named  form  of  contract  to 

a  third  and  still  more  liberal  one  was  easy  and  natural 
Already  in  the  tenth  century  the  heweddung  had  become  a 
merely  *' formal  contract,'^  the  toed^  toette^  TreugeldbniaSi 
wadium^  or  fides  facta  of  the  early  laws.*  In  this  case 
there  was  not  even  one-sided  fulfilment  through  payment  of 
the  arrha^  which  in  the  form  of  wine-money  was  merely 
promised  to  the  guardian;^  but  instead  the  agreement  or 
convention  was  accompanied  by  sureties  to  pay  the  weotuma 
to  the  bride,  and  by  a  solemn  act  which  created  the  obliga- 
tion, and  was  therefore  essential  to  the  contract.  Originally 
this  solemn  act  consisted  in  giving  and  taking  the  straw 
(festuca)  on  the  part  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Instead 
of  the  straw,  other  objects  were  sometimes  employed,  such 
as  a  piece  of  cloth,  an  arrow,  a  number  of  gloves,  and  the 
like.^  The  oath  or  vow  was  also  substituted  for  the  solemn 
act;  and,  particularly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  most 

1  JSlfbbd,  18:  TiTWBmtiffANWt  GeteUe,  6S-ei.  QT.  Thobpb,  op,  cO.,  1,78;  Sohmxd, 
Cpp.  ctt.,  81, 88;  TOUNO,  in  JCvayc,  17a 

s  JSlfbbd,  Ece,  Law9,  12:  Thobpb,  op.  cit,  I,  47.  Bat  JBlfbbd,  op,  dU^  28, 
seems  to  show  that  the  older  praotioe  of  payment  to  the  father  also  existed: 
TB0BFB,I,52. 

t  The  German  wette  and  Anglo-Saxon  w€d  are  from  the  same  root  as  bewed- 

4  Some,  EhioehUeuunOt  80, 81, 817,  note. 

BJMd.,  84, 86;  Sohbobdbb,  BeehtBgeicMehtet  298, 294. 
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popular  symbol  by  which  the  contract  was  closed  was  a 
*' weakened"  form  of  the  oath,  the  Handschlag^  or  hand- 
fasting,  so  famous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  English 
'* secret''  or  *' irregular''  marriages.^  It  should  be  noted 
that  after  the  betrothal  assumes  the  form  of  the  wed^  the 
weoiuma  ceases  to  be  of  real  importance  and  becomes  a  gift 
to  the  bride  of  little  value;  whereas  now  the  object  of  real 
concern  in  the  convention  is  the  morgengifuy  or  morning^ 
gift?  This  was  originally  a  small  voluntary  gift  to  the  bride 
on  the  morning  following  the  nuptials;  but  as  the  weoiuma 
decreased  the  morning-gift  increased  in  importance.  It 
became  customary  to  grant  them  both  in  the  same  instru- 
ment at  the  betrothal;  so,  at  length,  they  were  merged  and 
became  a  regular  legal  provision  for  the  widow.  Such  was 
the  Lombard  quarta^  and  the  Frankish  ieriia;^  the  Norman 
douaire^  and  the  dos  ad  ostium  eccleaiae  of  Glanville,  the 
predecessors  of  the  modem  English  dower.^ 

This  third  phase  of  the  beweddung  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  English  laws  of  the  pre-Norman  period,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  form  after  the  begkming 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  following  formulary,  dating  per- 
haps from  the  reign  of  Eadmund  or  ^thelstan,  besides  its 
peculiar  interest  as  being  the  earliest  English  betrothal 

1  On  the  oath  and  HandacMag^  see  Some,  op,  ett.,  47-W;  on  hand-fasting,  Pbibd- 
BBBO,  EheBchhenung^  89  ff . 

9  On  the  mornin^r^ift  and  dower  see  Hbuslbb,  IntHiiUwnen,  n,  874-79; 
Tmupp,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Home^  00;  Oundlino,  De  emptione  uxorum,  dote  et  moT' 
gengaba  (Helmstedt,  1821) ;  Qbnglbb,  Die  Morgengaba  (Bamberg,  1843) ;  Eokhabdt, 
"Das  Witthom,"  Zeiitehrift  far  devUche»  Bechl,  X,  487 ff.;  Gsupbn,  De  nxore 
fheoti9cat  49-140;  Bbuhnsb,  "  Die  franJdsch-romanisohe  Dos,"  BerUner  SiUungaber.^ 
XXnr,  S45ff.;  SzBQBL,  DeuUehe  RechUgaeKichie,  4S5^7;  Fbiedbsbo,  **Znr  Ge- 
8ohichte,"Z£B.,I«865,806;  Spixoatis,  VerMmngund  VermdhlungM;  SOHBOXDHB, 
OiUerreeht,  1, 84-94  Zompfl,  DeuUche  Bechtageaehiekte,  in,  19-21. 

•  SOHB<nDBB,O«terr«clU,I,84-80.  «  JMd.,  89-94. 

B  Olantillb,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  1 ;  Phzllxps,  IBngUeche  Betehe-  und  Rechttgetehiehte^ 
n,  881,  Compare  SoHBOaDsm,  op.  cit.,  1, 89;  n,  24-«7,  pcmim;  Youno,  in  EB$a^,  174; 
LabouIiAts,  Oond.  dea  femmea^  117  ff.,  124  ff. ;  Obzmm,  Beehtadtt,,  441 ;  and  especially 
the  monograph  of  Abhwosth,  Da$  WitUhiwn  iDower)  im  eng.  Becht,  9  ff .,  18  ff . 
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ritual  extant,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  formal  contract, 
thongh  some  of  its  provisions  are  not  clear: 

'^1.  If  a  man  desire  to  betroth  a  maiden  or  a  widow,  and 
it  so  be  agreeable  to  her  and  her  friends,  then  it  is  right  that 
the  bridegroom,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  world,  first  promise  and  give  a  '  wed* 
to  those  who  are  her  'foresprecas,'  that  he  desire  her  in  such 
wise  that  he  will  keep  her,  according  to  God's  law,  as  a 
husband  shall  his  wife:  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  that. 

''2.  After  that,  it  is  to  be  known  to  whom  the  ^foster- 
laen*^  belongs:  let  the  bridegroom  again  give  a  *wed'  for 
this:  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  it 

^'8.  Then,  after  that,  let  the  bridegroom  declare  what  he 
will  grant  her,  in  case  she  choose  his  will,  and  what  he  will 
grant  her,  if  she  live  longer  than  he. 

'^4.  If  it  be  so  agreed,  then  it  is  right  that  she  be  entitled 
to  half  the  property,  and  to  all,  if  they  have  children  in 
common,  except  she  again  choose  a  husband.' 

'^5.  Let  him  confirm  all  that  which  he  has  promised  with 
a  'wed;*  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  that. 

''6.  If  they  then  are  agreed  in  everything,  then  let  the 
kinsmen  take  it  in  hand,  and  betroth  their  kinswoman  to 
wife,  and  to  a  righteous  life,  to  him  who  desired  her,  and 
let  him  take  possession  of  the  'bohr*'  who  has  control  of 
the  *wed.' 

1  The  meaninjr  of  **  foster-laen  "  is  uncertain.  Sghmid  wron^rly  identiiles  it 
with  the  ojift  of  Ims,  81,  and  thinks  it  is  the  pnrohase  price  of  the  bride,  that  is,  the 
toeotuma:  Ge»e6re,S4,S5,note.  Thobpb  regards  it  also  as  the  purchase  price  paid 
to  the  family  of  the  bride:  Anc,  Law^  I,  254,  note.  Schboxdeb,  QiUerreeht,  I,  SI 
n.  18,  belieyes  it  to  be  a  proyision  for  maintenance  of  the  children.  But  Sohm 
renders  it  WdnkaMfy  **  drink-money,"  and  this  is  probably  right.  It  is  a  f6nn  or 
application  of  the  arrha^  which  is  not  now  paid  down,  but,  the  contract  being  for- 
mal, is  promised  to  the  guardian.  The  arrha  had  customarily  been  spent  in  treating 
the  guests:  EhucMieativmo^  30, 81,  S17,  note. 

3  "  The  language  of  this  law  seems  to  indicate  that  the  legal  endowment  of  the 
woman  was  one-third  of  the  chattels,  as  in  Inr,  c.  57.  By  contract,  howeyer,  before 
marriage,  the  husband  might  increase  this  to  one-half  ."—Thobpb,  1, 255,  note. 

*The  Itohr  was  the  surety  for  fulfilment  of  the  pledges. 
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**  7.  But  if  a  man  desire  to  lead  her  out  of  the  land,  into 
another  thane's  land,  then  it  will  be  adyisable  for  her  that 
her  friends  have  an  agreement  that  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
to  her;  and  if  she  commit  a  fault,  that  they  may  be  nearest 
in  the  *bot,^  if  she  have  not  whereof  she  can  make  'bof'^ 

The  form  of  betrothal  here  described  is  that  of  the  wed. 
The  foster-laen^  or  wine-money,  a  substitute  for  the  arrhay 
is  not  paid  down,  but  it  is  merely  promised  to  the  guardian; 
while  the  morning-gift — "in  case  she  choose  his  will" — 
and  the  weotuma — ''if  she  live  longer  than  he" — are  the 
important  elements,  and  these  belong  to  the  bride.* 

Such  was  the  form  of  heweddung  generally  prevailing 
among  the  Germanic  nations  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  had  been  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
through  several  successive  phases  of  development,  not  sharply 
defined,  but  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  first  stage,  fall- 
ing mainly  or  wholly  within  the  prehistoric  era,  the  betrothal 
is  a  real  contract,  according  to  which  there  is  two-sided  ful- 
filmeni  The  payment  of  the  price  and  the  delivery  of  the 
bride  go  hand  in  hand.'  In  the  second  stage,  existing  at 
any  rate  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  onward,  the  transaction  is 
stiU  in  form  a  real  contract  of  sale,  but  there  is  only  one- 
sided fulfilment.  The  purchase  price  is  paid  to  the  guardian, 
but  the  tradition  of  the  bride  is  postponed.  Next  a  solemn 
act  through  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  or  arrha^  is  deemed 
sufficient,  the  payment  of  the  actual  price,  or  weotuma^  being 

1  Thobfb,  Anc.  Law9^  1, 25S,  267,  who  classes  this  formulary  with  the  laws  of 
Badmnnd.  Somcm  leaves  the  date  nndeterminedf  bat  thinks  it  may  with  as  maoh 
probability  be  ascribed  to  Eadmnnd  or  JBthelstan  as  any  other  king:  Gewtse,  Izy, 
and  Afihang^  VI,  S91, 908.  Cf,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  HiH,  Eng,  Xaio,  n,  S67 ;  and 
BncsHOVF,  KirehUche  TraMMng^  68  ff.,  who  gives  the  text  of  this  ritnaL 

aSoHM,  Ehetchlieuuno^  155, 100  n.  00,  S17.  Sohbobdvb,  QUierreelUy  I,  58,  54, 96, 
reverses  the  meaning  of  these  passages;  and  holds  that  Uie  phrase  **  in  case  she 
choose  his  will  **  refers  to  the  W90iwna ;  and  the  phrase  "  if  she  live  longer  than  he,** 
to  the  morning-gift.  Bat  see  Pollock  akd  Maitlamd,  n,  888,  who  render  the  last 
elanse  by  "dower,**  and  the  first  by  "  morning-gift.'* 

•BBUinrBB,  SeohUgeKhichU^  1, 74. 
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reserved  for  the  nuptials,  when,  often,  it  is  paid,  not  to  the 
guardian,  but  to  the  bride,  disclosing  to  us  the  genesis  of 
the  dower.  The  betoeddung  is  still  a  real  contract,  but 
not  a  contract  of  sale.  Finally,  even  one-sided  fulfil- 
ment  is  no  longer  required.  Nothing  is  paid  and  nothing 
is  transferred  at  the  betrothal,  which  now  consists  of  prom- 
ises and  sureties,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  act  which 
engendered  the  obligation.  The  real  contract  of  sale  has 
been  transformed  into  a  merely  formal  contract,  which  pro- 
vides for  future  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  both  guardian  and 
bridegroom. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  act  in  marriage,  the  giflOy 
or  actual  ''giving'^  of  the  bride  to  the  husband.  Here  there 
is  no  lack  of  ceremony  and  solemn  phrases.  Legally  the 
gifta  is  a  distinct  transaction  subsequent  to  the  betrothal 
in  the  order  of  time.'  Very  generally  in  German  lands 
late  autumn  or  early  winter  was  the  favorite  season  for  the 
celebration  of  marriages.  So  also,  during  the  waxing  moon, 
a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday  was  preferred  for  the  wedding  day.' 
As  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hindus,'  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  solemn 
tradition,  the  joyous  home-bringing  of  the  bride,  and  the 
festal  initiation  into  the  wedded  life  in  the  bridegroom's  house.^ 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Sohm,  Trauung  und  Verlobuno^  88^7 ;  EheBchUmnm{ft  89, 90, 
100, 89  ff. ;  as  opposed  to  Fuedbbso,  Verloimng  €md  Trauung^  21  ff. ;  Eh/uehlietnmg^ 
21, 22,  who  thinks  that  the  Trauung  and  Verlobung  osnally  ooinoided.  Qf.  Sohbosdbb, 
RechtageBehicMej  29S;  and  Dibckhotf,  KirchUche  Trammg^  87,  who  agrees  with 
Sohm. 

a  For  very  interesting  details  reUting  to  the  German  Trauung  see  Wsenbold, 
Deuitche  Frauen,  II,  862-418.  The  old  English  betrothal  ceremonies  are  best 
described  by  Bobdeb,  Die  FamiUe  bei  den  AngeUachBen^  15  ff. 

s  Haas,  in  Wbbeb*s  Indische  Studien^  V,  827-29,  891-99.  Lezbt,  Att^rUcha  Jut 
Oentium,  188-71,  giyes  a  foU  discussion.    Qf»  above,  chai>.  iv,  pp.  171  ff. 

*  For  the  North  Germans,  Lbhkann,  Verlobung  urui  HoehzeH^  80-88 ;  Wbznhoiji, 
AUnordi9chet  Leben^  248-52 ;  and  in  general,  idem,  Deutsche  JrVotcen,  868  ff.,  406  ff.,  899. 
The  third  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  BeUbe$chreitungt  or  bedding  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  Normally  this  takes  place  in  the  bridegroom's  house,  as  according  to 
northern  custom :  Lkhmank,  85-87 ;  bnt  sometimes  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  bride*s  home  before  the  home-bringing:  Wbinhold,  1, 899ff.  Cf,  Fbibdbbbg, 
Ehachliettung,  22, 45, 64. 
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Of  these  the  gifla^  or  tradition,  is  most  important,  and  it 
takes  place  in  the  home  of  the  bride.'  The  father  or 
guardian  by  blood  takes  the  lead  in  the  proceedings,  and  is 
thns  the  prototype  of  the  modem  priest  or  magistrate.  The 
first  act  is  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  bride  together  with 
the  symbols  of  the  husband's  power  and  protection:  the 
sword,  the  hat,  and  mantle,  or  other  objects  of  similar  sig- 
nificance. Then,  on  reception  of  the  bride,  the  bridegroom 
pays  the  tDeotuma^  or  delivers  the  charter  providing  for  the 
morning- gift  or  other  allowance  for  the  widow;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  makes  symbolical  assertion  of  the  power  which 
he  thus  acquires  over  the  wife:  for  example,  by  treading 
upon  her  foot — a  custom,  says  Sohm,  which  at  later  time 
finds  a  more  refined  expression  in  the  delivery  of  a  shoe  or 
slipper.*  From  this  arose  the  belief,  still  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  that  the  bride  will  rule  the  family,  if 
before  the  altar,  after  the  blessing  is  pronounced  by  the 
priest,  she  places  her  foot  upon  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
"Who  carries  the  slipper  rules."* 

A  point  which  requires  special  notice  is  the  relative  legal 
importance  of  the  heweddung  and  the  gifld.  "Whether  the 
marriage  begins  with  the  betrothal,  or  with  the  delivery  of 

iThe  nviyfeials  of  widows,  aooording  to  Salio  law,  were  an  ezoeption.  These 
were,  nominally,  Bolemnised  in  the  mcMum^  or  open  oonrt;  bat  in  practice  this 
requirement  may  not  always  have  been  obserred.  The  exception  seems  to  be  an  out- 
growth of  the  original  restriction  on  second  marriage:  Tacitus,  GeniMMUo,  c.  19; 
Lex  aolieo,  44,  de  reipua:  BxHsaND,  67,  S8.  Qf»  Sohm,  Eheachlieuunoy  62-64  nn.  16, 
17,18;  SomomiJB^  ChMerrecM,  I,  56.  FuBDBnto,  cp.eit,  21;  ^*Ziir  Gesohichte,** 
JZJTA.,  1, 866,  led  astray  by  the  statement  of  Gbzkm,  JBecMsaU.,  438,  that  GcmoAi, "  hus- 
band,** is  derived  from  maUum^  thinks  the  nnptials  were  nsnally  celebrated  in  open 
oo«irt.  On  the  derivation  see  Sohm,  op.  cit.,  62.  In  general  on  the  marriage  of 
widows  see  also  Habxcht,  AUd.  Verlobung^  16-28;  Whzhhoi.d,  DtuUche  Franten,  H, 
40  ff.;  SoHBOHDEB,  JBecJUnpefcfticAte,  298,  296;  Rivs,  VanMmd§ehqft^h  241;  Zobpvl, 
Deuttche  RecMtoeaehiehte,  m,  8,  10,  11;  Whdihold,  "Beipns  nnd  Achaaius,"  In 
Hauft*b  Zeitmihriftt  Vn,  589  fT. ;  HOllhnhotf,  "  Glossary,*'  in  W axtz,  Da§  aUe  BeohL 

9SOHM,  op.  eit,  69-74. 

•  Gbimm,  op.  ctt,  142, 155, 156;  Wbdthold,  Denttehe  Frauetty  1, 872.  On  the  gifta 
€^,  SCHMZD,  acseCse,  630;  Fbzhdbbbo,  SKeaehUettung^  21;  Wedihold,  AUnordiaeha 
i^e&en,  248  ff. 
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the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  or  with  their  physical  nnion, 
is  one  of  the  many  donbtful  questions." '  According  to  the 
view  of  Sohm,  which  is  defended  with  his  nsnal  acnteness,  the 
betrothal  of  the  early  laws  is  not,  as  commonly  held,  a 
pactum  de  contrahendo^  a  contract  for  the  future  giving  in 
marriage,'  but  the  essential  part  of  the  marriage  itself.  It 
is  the  only  declaration  of  will,  the  only  ground  of  legiti- 
mate marriage,  which  is  not  created,  but  merely  consum- 
mated at  the  gifta?  Those  who  are  bound  by  contract  are 
in  respect  to  third  parties  practically  husband  and  wifa* 
The  ground  of  the  husband's  title  is  the  betrothal  and  not 
the  nuptials.  Either  party  can  bring  action  in  the  courts 
for  breach  of  the  contract.  The  bridegroom  cannot  compel 
the  delivery  of  the  bride,  but  he  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
the  weotuma  and  an  additional  fine.^  On  the  other  hand,  a 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  bridegroom  is  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  the  weoiuma^  and  possibly  also  by  a  fine.* 
The  betrothal  created  the  negative  effects  of  marriage — the 


1  PoLi<ocx  AND  MAXTiiAirD,  HUL  of  Eng.  Xaw,  11, 368.  Thus  Fbzbdbbw,  up,  eit^ 
21, 22,  raffards  *'  Verlobung,  TranoB^,  nnd  Beilager  "  as  acts  each  of  which  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  *' joining  in  marriage**— all  three  "eheschliessende  Vorgtnce.*'  Qf. 
SoHM,  BheteKUenung^  88,  89;  Zobpfl,  DewUehe  BechUo^aehiehU^  III,  6;  SixoxL, 
DeutecAe  BechUgaehichte^  455-57 ;  Klkzk,  J>a»  EheverliObma^  180  if.,  who  reviews  the 
whole  sahject,  citing  anthorities ;  and  Hanaueb,  Goutumet  WM/trinumialm^  256  £F. 

>The  views  as  to  the  legal  "content"  of  the  betrothal  are  snmmariaed  by 
Habxoht,  AUdemUche  Verlofmng,  80.  Siva,  Vormund9chaft,  I,  248,  holds  that 
betrothal  was  not  essential  to  a  legal  marriage;  while  Pabdbbbub,  Loi  aalutue 
(Paris,  184S),  regards  it  as  legally  requisite  for  a  marriage,  which,  however,  aetoally 
began  only  with  the  tradition  of  the  bride. 

'Some,  TYauunif  und  VerMmng^  189-47,  pcMttm;  idem,  Shnekiieuuno^  75-108i 

4  This  is  illustrated  by  the  survival  of  names  originally  connected  with  the 
betrothal,  bnt  now  with  marriage  itself:  the  English  toed,  toeddin^,  toedded  wife, 
etc. ;  the  German  Oemahl  and  OemOhlin ;  the  French  ipoux  and  iponBe,  etc.  Sohm, 
Eh€»chli€9tun{f^  78  n.  6,  56  nn.  74  and  75;  idem,  Trauunff  w%d  VerMnmg,  82, 88.  Bnt 
Habicht,  AUdeuUehe  Verlofnm{f,  65-67,  believes  this  argnment  not  conolnsive. 

*  Poen.  Theod,t  XVI :  Thorpe,  II,  11 :  **  reddatnr  ei  pecnnia  qoam  pro  ipsa  dedit, 
et  tertia  pars  addator ;"  also  in  Haddah  and  Stubbs,  CovneiU,  III,  201 ;  and  Was- 
BHB80Hi«BBEN,  Bu99ordmuiQen,  216.  The  reading  in  Oof^.  Bcgb,  is,  "  leddatnr  ei 
peonnia,  quam  pro  ilia  dederat,  et  praeteria  tertia  pars  hereditatis.**— Thohpb,  U, 
149;  Wabsbbbohlkbbn,  809.    Cf,  Ai.f.,  18 :  Thobpb,  I,  78 ;  TonifO,  in  Am^s,  169. 

•  Ihb,  81 :  Thobfb,  1, 123.    Compare  Young,  loc,  cit,  168, 169. 
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obligation  of  connubial  fidelity.  The  bridegroom  could 
maintain  his  title  as  a  husband  against  all  third  parties. 
The  gifta  conveyed  the  positive  rights,  such  as  the  power  of 
the  husband  over  the  person  and  property  of  the  wife.  It  is 
the  completion  of  that  which  has  gained  its  legal  signifi- 
c^ance  from  the  betrothal.' 

The  theory  of  Sohm  has  elicited  much  controversy.'  It 
is  clear  that  the  ancient  betrothal  was  of  greater  legal  sig- 
nificance than  the  modem;  but  ''on  the  other  hand,"  to 
quote  the  judgment  of  Pollock  and  Maitland,  '4t  seems  too 
much  to  say  that  the  betrothal  was  the  marriage  ;*'  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced.  Moreover, 
they  justly  urge,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  betrothal  by  the 
''woman's  father  or  other  protector  was  essential  to  a  valid 
marriage;  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility — and 
it  is  somewhat  more  than  a  possibility — of  marriage  by 
capture.  If  the  woman  consented  to  the  abduction,  then, 
according  to  the  theory  which  the  Christian  church  was 

iSomt,  EheKKii€umng^  75-106;  idenh  3VaiMiii^  wnd  VerMmno%  l-S^i  jNUfim; 
Touiro,  loc.  ciL,  167-410. 

SHis  EhetchUeuwno  (1875)  called  forth  the  VerMmno  ^fid  TraiuMng  (1876)  of 
Fbzsdbkbo  ;  also  a  critique  by  Hetsb,  in  the  Jenaer  Lit,  Ztg.^  Jan.,  1878,  SOi  if. 
Sohm  defends  his  position  in  Traviuno  und  Verlobung  (1876),  15ff.;  in  his  Zw 
Tramungifraot^  11  ft. ;  and  in  the  Stramhurffer  Fettgabe  fdr  TMl,  84,  96  n.  27.  The 
views  of  Sohm  and  others  are  examined  by  Habzoht,  AUdeuiache  VerMmng  (1879), 
who  concludes  (75)  that "  Die  Verlobnn^  ist  nicht  Beginn  der  Ehe,  aber  die  rechtliche 
Gmndlage  nnd  nothwendige  Voranssetsnng  dersdben."  The  TrcntMng  is  "  folfllment 
of  the  betrothal  **  and  "  constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  marriage.**  Lsiekanh,  Ver- 
lotrnng  vnd  HochMcU  (1882),  examines  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  northern 
law,  and  reaches  the  analogoos  result  (124, 125)  that  the  **  betrothal  is  a  primary 
and  independent,  the  nuptials  (HochMett)  a  secondary  and  dependent,  act  for  Joining 
in  marriage  iEheiehliaaunotact) ;  the  betrothal  is  the  real  EKeteMie$tun(fi«u:t,  the 
nuptials  an  Sheo6UMiehunif»4»eV*  Sohm*s  Tiew  is  adopted  by  SFisaATZB,  VerMmng 
und  FermdMun^,  4f.;  it  is  attacked  by  Sohbubl,  KirehliehcB  EheachHetmnotrecht^ 
85  ff. ;  it  is  regarded  as  extreme  (Ofterfriefren),  though  in  spirit  right,  by  Sghubkbt, 
Die  eoamoelifihe  Trau%no%  15  n.  2;  Lobnimo,  OeecH,  d,  deuL  KirehenrechUt  II,  581, 
600  n.  1 ;  both  betrothal  and  tradition  are  essential  to  a  German  marriage  according 
to  SxBLZMO,  Unienekeidung  der  FetiOfrniste,  80;  while  Hxdblbb  holds  that  neither 
betrothal  nor  tradition,  but  the  copula  eamolit,  is  the  essential  point :  /nftitettonen, 
n,  284.  Cf.  Klks,  Dob  EheoerWmitM,  130-84;  Schxosdeb,  BechUgeaehiehU,  296, 297, 
and  authorities  there  cited;  and  Dzbckhotf,  KirehUeke  Tramuno^  06,  67,  note, 9]^ 
who  favors  and  summarises  Sohm*8  view. 
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gradually  f ormalatingy  there  would  be  all  the  essentials  of  a 
valid  marriage,  the  consent  to  be  husband  and  wife  and  the 
sexual  union/'' 

II.    BISE   OF   FBEB   MABBIAGE:   SELF-BBWEDDUNG  AND 

8ELF-OIFTA 

Already  in  the  eleventh  century  the  forms  of  marriage 
were  entering  upon  another  stage.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
historical  period,  as  already  seen,  that  a  valid  marriage  could 
arise  in  abduction,  through  subsequent  payment  of  a  fine; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  side  by  side  with  wife-purchase 
the  custom  of  free  marriage  by  simple  agreement  of  the 
parties  may  have  existed,  as  we  have  found  it  existing  among 
other  peoples.  But  the  practice  could  not  have  been  widely 
extended,  and  it  may  imply  merely  the  indulgence  or  silent 
consent  of  the  legal  protector.*  Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  the  law-books  are  concerned,  betrothal  by 
the  natural  guardian  or  his  representative*  had  been  essen- 

1  PoLiX)OK  AND  Maitland,  II,  S68.    Cf,  Daboun,  Muttemcht  nnd  Baubehe^  St  ff. 

Besides  the  nonnal  or  fall  marriage  of  free  men  and  women,  jnst  described,  the 
law-books  recognise  oonenbinage,  so-called  "marriages^*  between  the  nnfree,  and 
anions  between  the  free  and  the  nnfree.  The  choreh,  by  giving  them  a  sacramental 
sanction,  constantly  strove  to  raise  these  irregnlar  connections  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
aine  wedlock.  See  especially  Koehnib,  "  Die  Geschlechtsverbindongen  der  Unfreien," 
in  OiSBKX*B  UrUertuchunoen,  XXII,  1-2S ;  and  the  literature  on  the  sabjeot  mentioned 
in  the  Bibliographical  Note  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

>That  free  marriage  sometimes  occarred  is,  of  coarse,  a  conjectare.  Bat  see 
Dabouk,  MuUerrecht  und  Baubehe,  24  fl.;  and  Kohubb,  In  £VB.i  VI,  821,  for  the 
alleged  sozrival  of  marriage  ohne  Jf undiiim,  which  they  assame  to  be  a  survival  of 
MuUerrecht.  This  assumption,  of  course,  is  doubtfuL  Qf.  Unosb,  Die  Ehe^  105, 10ft. 
See  chap,  iv,  above. 

s  "  So  long  as  marriage  was  a  strictly  civil  [lay]  ceremony,  as  well  as  a  purely 
civil  engagement,  the  bride's  father  or  guardian  performed  the  rite.  It  was  he  who 
took  her  by  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  gave  her  to  the  bridegroom.  He  gave  the 
symbolic  shoe.  In  the  Danish  matrimonial  rite  of  a  subsequent  period  the  father's 
part  was  even  more  impressive.  In  language,  never  in  later  times  permitted  to  our 
English  clergy,  he  declared  himself  the  actual  maker  of  the  marriage,  when,  on 
hand-fasting  the  bride  and  groom,  he  said  to  the  latter,  *  I  join  this  woman  to  you  in 
honour  to  be  your  wife,  with  a  right  to  half  of  your  bed  and  keys,  and  to  a  third  of 
your  goods  acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  St. 
Eric.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' "— Jbaffbb- 
BON,  Bridet  and  Bridals,  1, 53.  Qf.  on  the  Danish  "hand-fasting"  BsAim,  Popular 
AtUiquitie9^  II,  87, 88 ;  Bui^linqbb,  Christen  StcUe  qf  Matrinumye^  43. 
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tial  to  a  valid  contract.  Originally  the  father  conld  betroth 
his  daughter  even  against  her  will.^  Bat,  just  as  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  husband  as  respects  the  wife^s  property  grad- 
ually becomes  transformed  into  a  merely  formal  guardianship 
or  judicial  control,'  so  the  power  of  the  father  is  first  weak- 
ened by  granting  the  daughter  a  veto  on  the  choice  of  a 
bridegroom ;  that  is,  by  making  her  consent  necessary  to  a 
binding  contract;  and  then,  presently,  the  relations  of  guard- 
ian and  ward  are  entirely  transposed:  self -betrothal  by  the 
daughter  constitutes  a  valid  contract,  while  the  father  is 
allowed  only  a  veto  power.  Naturally  it  was  the  widow, 
in  the  case  of  a  second  marriage,  who  first  succeeded  in 
emancipating  herself  from  tutorial  controL  Among  the 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  it  was  against  popular 
usage,  if  not  illegal,  for  a  widow  to  marry  again.*  But  in 
the  folk-laws  she  appears  on  practically  the  same  footing 
as  a  girl  in  this* regard;^  and  placed  as  she  was  ^'between 
two  families,^'  with  the  *' possibility  of  recourse  to  her  own 
kindred"  in  case  her  first  husband's  relatives  as  possessors 
of  the  mund  over  her  refused  their  assent  to  a  second 
marriage,  she  soon  succeeded  in  freeing  herself  entirely 
from  such  restraints.* 

Canute  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  maiden  against  her 

ISORX,  EKetehlieuung^  60;  </.  LBHXAin,  18. 

2  "  Prooessyonnnndsohaft** :  Sohm,  op,  eit,  52. 

*  Tacitus,  Oermania^  oe.  18, 19. 

4  Theae  codes  sometimes  fixed  a  term  within  which  a  widow  may  not  many,  bat 
a  second  marriage  is  treated  as  entirely  legal :  Lex  soliech  c  44 :  Bbhbknd,  57-69 ;  Las 
taxonum^  tit,  vii,  8,  6:  Waltbb,  Oorp,  Juri$  germ,^  I,  887;  Las  tpitiffoihorum^  lib. 
iii,  tit.  2,  e.  1,  tit.  4,  o.  2, 7:  Wai^tbb,  I,  470,  471, 477, 478;  Lex  hurffund,,  tit.  24,  c  1, 
tit. 52:  WAI.TEB,  1, 816,  830;  EcUetum  Botharit,  oc  178, 182, 188:  Wai^teb,  I,  710, 711, 
714;  JEBthslbexht,  76;  JBthelbxd,  V,  21 ;  CANtTTB,  78, 74:  Sohxid,  Qetetze,  8, 224, 310, 
812.  Cf.  Habzcht,  AUd,  Verlobuno%  16  ff. ;  Sohm,  Ehe$chUe»awHfn  88,  who  differ  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  mnch-dispnted  o.  44,  lev  sal.  de  retpua;  GuMX,  RechUaU,^ 
452;  SOHSOSDEB,  OiUerrecht,  1, 56, 57. 

bHabxcht,  Altdeutaehe  Verlobung,  26, 27.  The  Saxon  and  Lombard  laws  allow 
the  widow  to  appeal  to  her  own  family  in  case  her  legal  tntor  —  that  is,  her  deceased 
husband's  family  —  will  not  consent :  Habicht,  17, 18.  On  the  freedom  of  the  Eng- 
lish widow  see  Bobdbb,  Die  FamUie  bei  den  AntfeUaehtent  26  ff. 
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will/  If  consent  of  father  or  guardian  be  not  obtained, 
the  betrothal  is  still  binding,  but  the  daughter  may  be  pun- 
ished by  loss  of  inheritanca  Thus  early  do  we  find  the 
beginning  of  the  private  marriages,  which  subsequently, 
under  the  names  of  "irregular"  or  "clandestine,"  played 
so  great  a  rOle  in  the  history  of  matrimonial  law. 

The  form  of  contract  observed  in  self -betrothal  is  usually 
the  wed^  sealed  by  the  Handschlag  or  hand-fasting.  The 
"real  contract"  through  payment  of  the  arrha  is,  however, 
also  retained;  but  the  arrha  is  paid,  not  to  the  guardian, 
but  to  the  bride,  and  appears  most  frequently  in  the  form  of 
the  ring,  so  well  known  to  us  as  the  betrothal  or  "engage- 
ment" ring.'  The  ring  had  been  used  by  the  Bomans  as 
arrha;  and,  like  the  bridal  wreath  and  the  bridal  veil,  it 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Germans.' 

1  Canutb,  II,  75 :  "  and  let  no  one  compel  either  woman  or  maiden  to  him  whom 
she  herself  mislikes,  nor  for  monej  sell  her;  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  anything 
▼olnntarily."— Thospb,  1, 417.  For  the  similar  proyisions  of  Gothic  and  Lombard 
law  see  Habicht,  23  ff. 

9SoHM,  Ehaehliettung,  54.  Sohm^s  theory  of  self-betrothal  and  aeU'Tramutg  is 
criticised  by  Fukdbebo,  VerMmng  und  TrauunOt  9, 11  ff.  In  general  see  Spxbgatzb, 
Ferlobung  und  VermOhlung^  6  ff. ;  Heusles,  IngtittUionen,  II,  2M;  and  with  Sohm*b 
Ehetchlieatung^  as  below  cited,  compare  his  Zur  Trauung^radie^  12  ff. 

SThe  ring  is  mentioned  as  arrha  in  Dig.^  ziv,  tit.  iii,  5,  §15;  zix,  tit.  i,  11,  §6: 
Corpus  juris  civ.,  1, 180, 244.  Arra  appears  in  connection  with  spontaiio,  Dig.t  zxiii, 
tit.  ii,  88:  Corpus  Juris  civ.^  I,  297.  Qf,  Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  Ant.,  1, 198; 
Ludlow,  in  Diet,  Christ,  Ant.^  1, 142  ff. ;  Babinoton,  ibid,,  II,  1807-9 ;  Mbtbics,  ibid,, 
1106.  Originally,  we  are  told,  the  Soman  lover  presented  his  betrothed  a  plain  ring 
of  iron,  in  later  days  of  gold,  but  did  not  receive  one  in  exchange:  FrzedlIhdeb, 
8iUengeschichle,  1, 456;  Kuuschxb,  in  ZFE,,  X,  210.  On  the  ofmulus  profw&iM  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  Oermans  see  Junius,  De  annulo  romanorum;  MOllbb,  De 
annulo  pronubo;  HomANN,  Verlobungs-  und  Trauring,  829  ff. ;  Sibokl,  Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte,  451;  Weinhold,  Deutsche  Frauen,  I,  348;  Binqham,  Orig,  Ecc,, 
VII,  811, 81:^16, 887, 339;  Howlett,  in  Andbsw8*b  Curious  Church  Customs,  105,107-9; 
Fbiedbbbo,  Eheschliessung,  26  n.  3;  Sohm,  SKesehliessung,  54, 55. 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church  two  rings  are  nsed,  one  of  silver 
and  one  of  gold;  see  ritual  for  espousals  in  the  eastern  church  in  Bubn,  Parish 
Registers,  141, 142;  and  in  Bimoham,  The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony,  214  ff.,  219; 
and  €if,  Zhibhxan,  Dom  Xherecht  der  orientaJischen  Kirche,  091 ;  and  Mbtbick,  in 
Diet,  Christ,  Ant,,  II,  1106.  The  betrothal  ring  appears  among  the  Slavs;  Post, 
FanUlienrecht,  236.  In  media val  England  "a  rush  ring  was  supposed  to  possess 
some  peculiar  charm.  Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Constitutions,  anni 
1217,  forbids  the  putting  of  rush  rings,  or  any  the  like  matter,  on  women's  fingers,  in 
order  to  the  debauching  them  more  readily,"  and  he  insists  that  some  people 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  there  can  be  little  donbt  of  the 
historical  connection  of  the  betrothal  ring  and  its  duplicate, 
the  wedding  ring,  with  the  arrha^  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  surviving  symbol  of  the  former  servitude  of 
the  wife  must  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  view  that  the  actual  sale-marriage,  as  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  mwndy  ever  existed  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples.     ^'A  favorite  theory,^'  says  Henry  Adams,    *'has 
insisted  upon  regarding  the  wedding  ring  as  a  badge  of 
servitude  or  a  symbol  of  purchase.     This  idea  cannot  be 
maintained.     The  wedding  ring  appears  in  its  origin  to 
have  been  merely  the  earnest  money  which  bound  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  the  father  and  the  husband,  and 
was  not  the  only  symbol  of  the  kind  in  early  custom, 
although  no  other  survives  in  modem  use.    The  ring  proved, 

thought  that  **  what  was  thus  done  in  jest  was  a  real  marriage  *' :  Buur,  op.  eit.,  148. 
Cf,  DouoB,  lUvutraUotiB  qf  Shaketpeare^  1, 815-19;  Wood,  The  WeddUno  Day,  282,  288, 
2U.  On  the  various  nses  and  symbolism  of  the  ring  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
read  the  lecture  of  Hodobttb,  Older  EnQland^  125-57 ;  and  a  yalnable  general  treatise 
on  the  ring  is  Jonb8*b  Finger  Bing  Lore  (London,  1890) .  Tbgo,  The  Knot  Tied,  80IM7, 
has  two  chapters  on  the  marriage  ring;  throughout  Wood's  The  Wedding  Day  in  all 
Age*  and  Ccuntnee  much  information  on  the  subject  wiU  be  found ;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  Swdtbubns,  Qf  Bpoutaie^  207-9,  quoted  below,  with  other 
references,  chap,  rii,  sec.  1. 

The  kiss  at  betrothal  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Christians  from 
older  pagan  custom,  and  it  was  first  given  legal  importance  by  Gonstantine.  If  the 
kiss  were  given,  he  provided  that,  in  case  one  of  the  parties  died  before  the  nuptials, 
the  other  party  was  entitled  to  inherit  half  the  espousal  donations:  Cod,  Theod.^  lib. 
iii,  tit.  5,  leg.  6 ;  Cod.  Juet.^  lib.  v,  tit.  8,  leg.  16:  Corptu,  Jurit  et'v.,  II,  194.  Tbbtul- 
LiAN,  On  the  VeiUng  of  Virgin*^  chap.  11:  Ante-Nicene  Fath§,^  IV,  84,  mentions  the 
betrothal  kiss  as  a  heathen  custom.  Qf.  Vbmabuu,  in  Diet.  ChritL  Ant.,  n,  90S,  906; 
Bdtoham,  Orig.  Eec,  Vn,  816;  V,  75;  Wbznhold,  DetUeche  Frauen,  I,  848,  844.  In 
England  the  priest  joined  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  at  the  nuptials.  "In  the 
Articles  of  Visitation  in  the  diocese  of  London  in  1554  is  the  following,  *Item,  whether 
there  be  any  that  lefnseth  to  kysse  the  Prieste  at  the  solempnisation  of  matrimony, 
or  use  any  such  lyke  ceremonies  heretofore  used  A  observed  in  the  Churche***: 
BuBH,  op.  eit.,  148;  <^.  DOUGB,  lUuetraiioHB  of  Shethetpearey  1, 112,  408;  Wood,  The 
Wedding  Day,  Index. 

1  See  especially  the  eaiefnl  monograph  of  HoncANir,  U^ber  den  VerMmng»'  mnd 
Tramring  (Vienna,  1870) ;  and  compare  Fbikdbbbo,  *'  Zur  Gesohiohte  der  Eheschlies- 
sung,*' ZJTB.,  I,  870  n.  84,  872  n.  41;  SFisaATis,  Verlobung  und  FermdMim^,  16,  17; 
Thbufp,  The  AngloSaxon  Home,  48  n.  50.  Dogmatic  writers,  of  course,  see  in  the 
ring  an  alleged  Christian  symbolism:  <^.  Bbibsoniits,  De  ritu  nupUareim,  8  if.; 
KuEB,  Die  Ehe,  127-29;  GObosl,  Dantdiung  der  kirehUeh^ehrittUehen  EhegetetKe, 
188  ff. ;  DncsHOTF,  Die  kirch.  2Vattttii^,  28, 29. 
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not  that  marriage  was  a  sale,  but  that  marriage  was  a  civil 
contract  executed  according  to  the  strict  formalities  of  con- 
tracts in  the  primitive  law;  it  proved,  not  that  women  were 
deprived  of  rights,  but  that  their  rights  were  secured  to 
them  in  marriage  by  the  most  careful  provisions  known  to 
early  society.^'  ^  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  emphatic  state- 
ment of  one  side  of  the  case;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  ring  may  stand  as  a  symbol  of  equitable  contract; 
and  yet  the  arrha^  which  the  ring  is,  may  mark  but  the 
intermediate  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  betrothal  from  the 
ancient  process  of  actual  sale.  Nor  does  the  connection  of 
the  betrothal  ring  with  the  Boman  and  German  arrha 
necessarily  exclude  other  historical  associations.  Kulischer,' 
for  instance,  traces  its  origin  to  wife-capture.  Like  the 
betrothal  band  or  thread,  which  sometimes  appears  with  it 
or  in  its  place,  he  believes  that  the  ring  symbolizes  the 
fetters  with  which  the  captive  maid  was  bound.  But  the 
evidence  to  support  this  theory  is  not  conclusive.*  The 
practice  of  exchanging  rings,  of  giving  a  ring  to  the  bride- 
groom as  well  as  to  the  bride,  did  not  arise  xmtil  the  later 

1  Adams,  "  Primitive  Bights  of  Women/*  HiML  Emayt,  85. 

9  KuLiBCHXB, "  Interoommnnale  Ehe  dnrch  Baub  and  Keof ,"  ZFE.,  X,  206-10. 

*  The  proof  consists  in  the  interpretation  of  the  supposed  symbolism.   Thns  the 

German  lover,  in  early  times,  placed  npon  the  bride^s  finger  a  ring  made  of  a  twig 

plucked  from  a  tree  npon  his  own  land,  the  bride  thus  being  **  symbolically  bound  to 

the  new  locality**:  Unobb,  Die  Ehe^  106b    The  thread  or  band  is  interpreted  as  the 

bond  of  the  captive ;  and  Kulischer  gives  the  following  illustration  from  northexn 

custom: 

"  Komm,  komm  Maria  lieb,  und  reich  mir  deine  Hand« 

Hier  hast  du  das  Bingeleln  und  um  den  Arm  das  Band,** 

runs  a  Swedish  rhyme.   In  an  Upland  dance,  the  maiden  sings : 

**  Und  willst  mich  schliessen  an's  Hera  dein, 
Sollst  mir  auvor  geben  ein  Bingelein.** 

To  which  the  young  man  replies : 

"  Hier  hast  du  Bing  und  Verlobungsband, 
Du  sollst  mich  nieht  betrOgen.** 

Sometimes  these  symbols  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  sword— also.  It  ia 
assumed,  a  survival  of  violence.  Thus  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  picture  of  the  eighth 
century  the  bridegroom  reaches  to  the  bride  the  ring  upon  a  sword  or  staff:  KULI- 
80KBB,  209;  </.  Whinhold,  Deutiche  Frcmen,  1, 211 ,242. 
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Middle  Ages.'  In  England  the  drinking  of  a  cap  of  wine 
and  the  breaking  of  a  gold  piece  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  appear  as  forms  of  the  arrha.^  Naturally  after 
the  arrha  is  paid  to  the  bride  it  becomes  confused  with  the 
loedy  and  soon  all  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  con- 
tract is  lost.  "Indeed  at  an  early  day  the  arrha  was  called 
a  wed,  and  it  was  legally  indifferent  whether  the  oath,  hand- 
fasting  or  other  wed,  or  the  ring  or  penny*  were  used. 
Therefore  the  ring  and  penny  are  found  in  conjunction  with 
the  gloye;  that  is,  with  a  real  wed.  And  it  is  especially  of 
interest  that  the  English  language  still  calls  marriage  a 
wedding,  and  that  in  England  the  ring  (that  is  the  arrha)  is 
still  used  to  wed  the  bride.^'  * 

Simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  self -betrothal,  the  bride 
gained  also  the  right  of  seM-gifta.  The  parties  might  con- 
duct the  ceremony  themselyes.*  But  in  place  of  the  natural 
guardian,  who  originally  possessed  the  sole  legal  right  to 
officiate  at  the  tradition  of  the  bride,  appears  often  a  ''chosen 
guardian/'  selected  by  the  bride  or  by  the  betrothed  couple. 
The  person  thus  selected  may  be  the  father  or  other  relatiye 
of  the  bride,  or  any  third  person  whatever.*  Moreover,  in 
the  marriage  rituals  of  the  eleyenth  century  ^  an  orator  or 
FUraprecher  appears,  who  acts  as  an  "assistant"  to  the 
natural  guardian,  dictating  the  solemn  phrases  of  the  ritual 
and  guiding  the  whole  proceeding.  Friedberg  regards  the 
orator  as  the  predecessor  of  the  priest,  and  thus,  of  course,  of 

iWazNHOLD,  Op.  e«M  843;  Schbobdsk,  BeehUgwihichte^  700,  note;  8zbo>l, 
DeniKhe  BechUgtKhiehtey  453,  who  ascribes  the  practice  to  the  imitation  of  the 
oonrt  manners.  Even  now  in  the  "Kngllnh  ceremonial  only  the  bride  receiTes  a  ring, 
consistently  with  its  origin  in  the  arrha*    Of,  Fbibdbxbo,  o>p.  cit.,  88,  notes. 

sFbibdbbbo,  op,  eit,  42, 48;  Sohm,  SkeachUeuuno,  54;  ^.  Bobdsk,  DieFamOie 
bei  den  AnoeiKMehmn,  80  ft. 

*  That  is,  forms  of  the  arrhti, 

^SOHM,  EheBchlieatung,  56;  qf.  Max  MOujot,  BaaayM,  II,  251. 

»  FSZEDBBBG,  Op,  Ctt,  25.  A  SOHM,  Op.  Ctt.,  07  ff. 

T/Md.,  67,  and  the  Italian  ritnal  of  the  eleventh  centnry  in  Anhang^  II,  813, 81ft. 
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the  civil  magistrate  as  conductor  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.^ 
But  Sohm  has  shown  that  the  functions  of  the  priest  or 
magistrate  grew  out  of  those  of  the  ''chosen  guardian/'  and 
that  the  ''  Trauung  by  a  FUrsprecher  is  in  itself  a  contradic- 
tion.^'  The  latter  is  ''never  an  actor,  but  always  an  aid  to 
the  actor.  He  has  in  truth  only  to  speak,  nothing  to  do/' ' 
While  thus  theoretically  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  orator  and  the  chosen  guardian,  and  both  could,  and 
probably  did,  for  a  time  participate  in  the  same  ceremony, 
still  the  practical  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
Friedberg.  For  if,  as  Sohm  has  shown,  the  motive  for  the 
creation  of  the  institution  of  orator  was  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  phrases  of  the  old  rituals  were  rapidly  passing 
from  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  a  lawyer  or  other  person  skilled  therein  to  assist  the 
parties,*  it  is  certain  that  the  chosen  guardian,  whether  lay- 
man or  priest,  soon  satisfied  this  necessity,  and  ultimately 
inherited  the  functions  of  the  orator/ 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  self- 
gifla  was  the  only  form  of  nuptials;  and  an  important  result 
of  the  custom  was  the  gradual  omission  of  the  solemn  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  giving  of  the  sword,  hat,  or  mantle,  indica- 
tive of  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  guardianship.  The 
tradition  of  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  real  tradition.  The 
gifla  had  become  a  simple  oral  declaration  of  union.* 
Besides  this  modification  of  the  ceremony  is  another,  both 
of  which  have  been  retained  to  our  own  timea  "We  often 
find  that  the  chosen  guardian  not  only  gives  the  bride  to 
the  bridegroom,  but  likewise  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride ; 

1  FszaDBSBO,  op.  eU,^  25  ff.,  98  ff.,  82. 

>SoHM,  op,  eU.t  71  ff.,  106  n.  81.  The  I^Onprecher  or  orettor  here  mentioned,  in 
aeoordanoe  with  the  yiew  of  Sohm,  mnst  not  be  eonfnsed  with  the/orefpreeo  of  the 
old  English  formolarj  above  qnoted;  the  latter  was  the  guardian  himself  or  a  rep- 
reeentative^a  Proeeiwormund :  Sohm,  72. 

*  Sohm,  op*  cit,  67.  «  Sohm,  ifrtd.,  166  n.  81,  concedes  this. 

BA  Zuaammentprechen:  Sohm,  op*  eU,^  78. 
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becaiuae,  in  reality,  he  occupies  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  each,  that  is  a  position  implying  no  power.^^  ^  Thus  the 
marriage  is  no  longer  a  surrender  of  the  power  of  the 
guardian  and  a  transfer  of  the  same  to  the  bridegroom,  but 
only  the  expression  of  a  mutual  gift' 

SeU-gifta  and  the  practice  of  choosing  a  third  party  to 
assist  the  bride  has  an  important  bearing,  as  already  inti- 
mated, on  the  development  of  the  functions  of  the  clergy  in 
the  marriage  celebration.  But  before  discussing  this  point 
it  is  desirable  to  notice  another  fact  essential  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  present  forms  of  solemnization.  From 
the  eleventh  century  onward  it  became  customary  in  Europe 
to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  betrothal,  or  ^'spousals,^^  at  the 
nuptials.  The  rituals  which  have  been  preserved  are  divided 
into  two  parts.  *'The  first  part  contains  a  formal  contract 
of  betrothal  with  the  guardian  (Vogi)  of  the  bride  in  the 
form  of  a  wed.  The  second  part  contains  the  Trauung 
through  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  bride  by  the  guardian.^'  * 
This  remarkable  dualism  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
present  marriage  service  of  the  English  church,^  which  is 
derived  through  the  liturgies  of  Elizabeth  and  Edward  YI.' 
from  the  most  ancient  manuals,  particularly  those  of  Here- 

ilhid.  ^AZfuammenffeben:  ibid,  */&id.,  lOOff. 

4  See  the  ritual  in  Binoham,  77ie  ChriMtian  Marriage  Ceremony^  168, 164;  Tbgo, 
The  KiMt  Tied,  10  ff . ;  Moobb,  How  to  Be  Married,  27  ff. 

"This  first  part  of  the  office  was  anciently  termed  the  espousals,  which  took 
place  some  time  before  the  actual  celebration  of  marriage.  The  espousals  consisted 
in  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage  which  was  made  by  the  man  and  woman  before 
the  bishop  or  presbyter  and  several  witnesses;  after  which  articles  of  agreement 
of  marriage  (called  tabulae  matrimonialei),  which  are  mentioned  by  Augustine, 
were  signed  by  both  persons.  After  this  the  man  delivered  to  the  woman  the  ting 
and  other  gifts,  an  action  which  was  called  gubarrhatum.  In  the  later  ages  the 
espousals  have  always  been  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  office  of  matrimony, 
both  in  the  western  and  eastern  churches;  and  it  has  long  been  customary  for  the 
ring  to  be  delivered  to  the  woman  after  the  contract  has  been  made,  which  has 
always  been  in  the  actual  office  of  matrimony.**— Paliosb,  Oriffinet  Uturfficae  (1899) ; 
quoted  also  by  Jeaffbeson,  Brides  and  Bridalty  I,  68,  who  in  his  chapter  on 
"  Espousals  **  (op.  cit,  1, 60-87)  gives  much  information  relating  to  ancient  betrothal 
customs.    Cf.  Brand,  Pqptdar  ArUiquitiea,  n,  87-96  (betrothal  customs) . 

\LiiurgieB  <tf  Edward  VL,  128, 129;  Liturgiee  ofEUzabeth,  218, 219. 
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ford,  Durham,  Samm,  and  York.  The  betrothal  comes  first, 
and  it  is  always  a  contract  in  words  of  the  future  tense,  cor- 
responding to  the  sponsalia  per  verba  de  futuro  of  the 
canonists,  which  will  again  be  referred  to.  In  the  York 
service,  for  example,  the  priest  says  to  the  man:  ^'Wylt 
thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wyfe?^'  and  to  the  woman: 
"Wylt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  husbande?^'  Each  party 
answers:  ''I  wylL"  Then  takes  place  the  solemn  tradition, 
or  giving  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  who  says,  in  words 
of  the  present  tense:  *^Here  I  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded 
wyfe;^'  and  the  woman  responds  in  the  same  formula: 
''Here  I  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded  husbande.^'^ 

But  the  repetition  of  the  betrothal  is  of  no  legal  signifi- 
cance, save  as  a  guaranty  of  the  existence  of  a  contract 
before  the  actual  union.  It  is  a  ''declaratory''  act,  a  mere 
confession  of  betrothal.  As  a  result  of  the  repetition  there 
soon  arises  an  entire  confusion  in  the  symbols.  In  a  Sua- 
bian  ritual  of  the  twelfth  century  the  guardian  delivers  to 
the  bridegroom  "not  only  the  sword,  hat,  and  mantle,  that 
is,  symbols  of  the  gifia^  but  also  the  tvette  or  wed,  the  ring 
and  penny,  that  is,  symbols  of  the  betrothal.     Thus  the 

1  See  the  **Ordo  ad  faoienda  spooBalia,"  in  the  Maniuaie  et  proeeuUmtUe  ad 
«»um  ifitignU  eccleriae  eboracentia:  Snrtees  Society  PubUcaUona,  LXUI,  86,  27. 
The  double  ceremony  also  appears  in  the  Samm  or  Salisbury  mannal :  Mabkbll, 
Manumenta  HtuoZio,  1, 56, 57:  Sorteee  Society  PublieaHonM^  LXUI,  Appendix,  18, 19; 
in  the  ritnal  of  Hereford ;  that  of  the  twelfth  century  contained  in  a  Pontifical  of  the 
library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  in  that  of  the  missal  of  Hanley  Castle,  Wor- 
cestershire, dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  and  in  that  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  2860,  British  Museum ;  that  of  a  Welsh  manual  of  the  same 
ocDtury,  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford;  while  it  is  plainly  dis- 
cerDible  in  the  ritnal  of  the  twelfth  century  contained  in  the  Ely  Pontifical  of  Cam- 
bridge University  library;  and  that  of  the  Pontifical  of  Anianus,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
1268-1304:  all  printed  in  Surtees  Society  PublieiUiofis,  LXm,  Appendix,  116, 15&-68. 
Cf.  the  rituals  printed  by  Dibckhoff,  KircMiehe  TrauunOt  78,  77,  88  ff. ;  and  the 
Soman  marriage  service  in  Bingham,  177, 178,  where  the  dualism  appears;  but  in 
the  ritual  of  Paul  Y.  it  is  not  retained,  unless  the  subsequent  giying  of  the  ring 
may  be  regarded  as  the  second  part.  The  priest  says:  "M.  vis  accipere  N.  hie 
praesentem  in  tuam  legitimam  uxoremt**  or  **tuum  legitlmum  maritumt"  and 
on  reoeiying  the  answer,  " Yolo,"*  proceeds:  "Ego  conjungo  tos  in  matrimonio": 
RiUuM  romamum  Pauli  Quinti  (Rome,  1816),  199  f.  See  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  early  rituals  in  chap,  vii,  below. 
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bridegroom  in  the  ring  and  penny,  instead  of  paying,  actu- 
ally received  the  remnants  of  the  old  purchase  price  of  the 
wife."  * 

In  our  own  civil-marriage  ceremonies,  where  the  dualism 
does  not  usually  appear,  the  responses  of  the  parties,  the 
"Yes,"  "I  do,"  or  "I  will,"  are  nothing  more  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  private  betrothal,  now  recognized  by  law 
as  the  only  essential  parts  of  the  nuptial  ceremony;  while 
the  wedding  ring  is  merely  a  duplicate  of  the  betrothal  or 
engagement  ring,  both  being  the  survival  of  the  arrha  and, 
therefore,  of  the  ancient  purchase  price  of  the  bride.' 

The  primitive  and  medieval  marriage  whose  development 
has  thus  been  traced  to  the  thirteenth  century  was  not 
"civil"  marriage  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  a 
marriage  contracted  under  sanction  of  the  civil  authority,  as 
opposed  to  one  solemnized  by  authority  of  the  church  and 
according  to  ecclesiastical  forms.*  It  was  a  civil  marriage 
only  as  being  a  lay  marriage.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
thing  as  public  license  or  registration ;  no  authoritative  inter- 
vention of  priest  or  other  public  functionary.  It  is  purely  a 
private  business  transaction.  Either  the  guardian  gives 
away  the  bride  and  conducts  the  ceremony;  or  else  the 
solemn  sentences  of  the  ritual  are  recited  independently  by 
the  betrothed  couple  themselves.  These  formalities  and  the 
presence  of  the  friends  and  relatives '  are  the  only  means  of 

1  SoHK,  XheaeMieBtuno^  101  ff .  The  text  of  thia  extremely  interestinff  marriage 
ritual  is  printed  in  Fbiedbbso,  EhachUesgung,  26, 27 ;  and  in  Sohm,  Anhang^  m,  819, 
820.  For  a  description  of  these  early  rituals  see  Wexvhold,  Deutiche  Frauen,  I, 
840-48. 

SSOHK,  Op.  eit,t  106  n.  70.  On  the  rin^  in  TCngllsh  rituals  see  Fbiedbsso,  op. 
et<.,  88,  note,  46, 47. 

s/6td.,  80. 

4  Tacitus,  Oermania,  18 :  "  intersont  parentes  ac  propinqne.**  It  was  customary 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  assembled  friends  to  form  a  circle— i2in<7— about  the 
betrothed  couple  during  the  ceremony.  Publicity  was  made  a  legal  requirement  by 
Pippin:  Waltbb,  Corjnujuris^  n,  42.  FsneDBEBO,  op,  eit,  24  n.  4,  gives  also  refer- 
ences to  mediaval  poems.  He  regards  the  practice  of  inviting  a  large  number  of 
friends  as  originating  in  the  desire  to  secure  publicity.  Particular  cities  passed 
laws  requiring  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  for  example,  Prague. 
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publicity,  the  only  substitute  for  the  modem  cognizance  of 
the  state.^  Rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  are  enforced  in  the  local  or  national  courts 
just  as  other  civil  rights  and  obligations  are  enforced.  Only 
gradually  was  the  ancient  usage  in  this  regard  superseded. 
Slowly  but  firmly  was  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
in  matrimonial  causes  established.  Spiritual  courts  and  the 
canon  law  came  into  existence.  In  England  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  suits  from  the 
temporal  to  the  new  church  tribunals  led  eventually  to 
serious  evils.  With  the  Reformation  the  way  was  open  for 
the  intervention  of  the  civil  power.  Beginning  in  Holland 
and  America,  the  state  has  claimed  her  right  to  control  the 
marriage  celebration  and  the  administration  of  matrimonial 
law  as  being  of  vital  interest  to  society.  How  this  came  to 
pass  will  be  explained  in  the  following  chapters. 

1  Bzoept  the  puUioatioii  of  banns  heraafler  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  VII 

RISE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MARRIAGE:   THE  CHURCH 
ACCEPTS  THE  LAY  CONTRACT  AND  CEREMONIAL 

[BiBLiOGBAPHiOAi«  NoTB  VII. — FoF  the  Original  Christian  usage 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  are  of  primary  interest,  and  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  them  is  available  in  Ths  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Buffalo, 
188&-S7),  edited  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson  and  revised  by  A.  C.  Coze. 
An  indispensable  handbook  and  bibliographical  guide  for  the  study  of 
this  subject,  as  well  as  for  a  multitude  of  questions  connected  with  the 
first  eight  centuries  of  Christian  history,  is  Smith  and  Cheetham*s 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (London,  1875-80),  particularly 
Meyrick*s  article,  "Marriage,"  and  Ludlow's  clear  and  thoroughly  criti- 
cal discussions  of  the  "  Benediction,"  "  Betrothal/*  and  **  Arrhae."  Im- 
portant sources  for  this  chapter  are  also  the  Corpus  juris  civUis 
(Berlin,  1872),  edited  by  KrUger  and  Mommsen;  Richter  and  Fried- 
berg's  Corpus  juris  eanonici  (Leipzig,  1881-);  Haddan  and  Stubbs*s 
Cduncils  and  Ecclesuxstieal  Documents  (Oxford,  1869-78);  Wilkins's 
Concilia  (London,  1736-^37);  Gee  and  Hardy's  Documents  (London 
1896);  Glanville's  Traciatus, mYoh  11  of  FhmijpB'BBeichs-  und  Bechts- 
geschiehte  (Berlin,  1827-28);  and  with  these  may  be  used  to  advantage 
Johnson's  Collection  of  the  Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (London,  1850).  On  marriage  at  the  church  door,  T?ie  Old  Eng- 
lish Homilies  (London,  1868);  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care  (London,  1871); 
Hengham's  Summaparva  (London,  1737);  Home's  Mirror  of  Justices 
(ed.  Whittaker,  London,  1895);  Fitzherbert's  New  Natura  Brevium 
(Dublin,  1793);  as  well  as  Fleta,  Britton,  and  Bracton,  have  furnished 
illustrative  passages. 

The  evolution  and  character  of  the  celebration  are  best  seen  in  the 
marriage  rituals  themselves.  For  the  European  practice  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  English  rites,  consult  the  second  book  of  Selden,  Uxor 
ebraica  (Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1673);  or  the  same  in  Vol.  II  (III,  as 
bound)  of  his  Opera  omnia  (London,  1726);  and  the  first  book  of  Mar- 
tene,  De  antiquis  ecclesiae  rittbus  (Antwerp,  1763-64),  in  both  of  which 
works  a  large  number  of  rituals,  with  a  mass  of  other  useful  materials, 
will  be  found.  Some  portions  of  Martene  are  extracted  by  Michelet  in 
chap,  ii  of  his  Origines  du  droit  fran^is  (Paris,  1857);  and  many  ritu- 
als, both  of  the  East,  and  the  West,  are  epitomized  in  Palmer,  Origines 
liturgicae  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1839),  the  use  of  which  is  facilitated  by  Beal, 

2S7 
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Analysis  of  Palmer's  Orig.  Lit  (Cambridge,  1856).  Some  of  the  earli- 
est Christian  sa^sramentaria^  the  eleventh-century  ritual  of  Bennes,  and 
various  other  mediieval  ordines  are  republished  by  Dieckhoff,  Die 
kircJiliche  Trauung  (Rostock,  1878).  Sohm,  Eheschliessungj  gives  the 
Rennes  service  above  named,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  Bibliographi- 
cal Note  VI;  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  twelfth  century  ''Pontifical 
ou  rituel  de  lire**  are  quoted  by  L^n  Gautier  in  his  fascinating  book 
La  cKevalerie  (Paris,  1884),  where  may  be  found  the  best  and  most  de- 
tailed account  existing  of  the  rites  and  social  usages  connected  with  a 
medisBval  French  marriage.  Most  important  of  all  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, however,  are  the  ancient  English  liturgies.  That  of  Sarum  (Salis- 
bury) is  published  by  Maskell,  Monumenia  ritualia  eedesiae  anglicanae 
(Oxford,  1882),  with  the  essential  clauses  of  the  York  service  in  the 
margin;  while  the  rituals  of  Salisbury,  York,  and  Hereford,  together 
with  extracts  from  ten  other  marriage  services,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  are  contained  in  VoL  LXIII 
of  the  Surtees  Society  Publications  (London,  1875).  With  these  may 
be  compared  the  Catholic  forms  in  the  Itittude  romanorum  PauK 
Quinti  (Rome,  1816);  and  those  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Liiurffies  of 
Edward  VL  (Cambridge,  1841);  and  the  Liturgies  of  Elizabeth  (Cam- 
bridge, 1847),  both  in  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society.  The 
earlier  of  these  may  also  be  found  in  the  "First**  Book  of  Common 
Prayer^  1549  (exact  reprint,  black  letter,  London,  1844);  or  in  the 
"Second**  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  reprinted  in  the  same  style  at 
London  in  the  same  year.  With  tixese  collections  will  be  found  useful 
Lathbury,  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  and 
London,  1859);  and  Daniel,  The  Prayer  Book  (London,  1877).  The 
marriage  rituals  of  the  modem  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  churches 
are  given  in  Bingham  (J.  F.),  The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony  (New 
York,  1871);  and  the  English  service,  with  discussion,  may  also  be  found 
in  Tegg,  The  Knot  Tied  (London,  1877);  and  Moore,  How  to  Be  Married 
(London,  1890). 

The  principal  sources  for  the  study  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are 
Richter-Schulte,  Canones  et  decreti  concilii  tridentini  (Leipzig, 
1853);  Theiner,  Acta  genuina  concilii  tridentini  (Zagrabrae,  Croatiae, 
1874);  Father  Sarpi  (Pietro  Soave  Polano),  Historic  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (London,  1620),  opposing  the  action  of  the  Council;  and 
his  antagonist  Pallavicino,  Istoria  del  Concilia  di  Trento  (Rome, 
1833);  or  the  Latin  version  of  the  same  by  Qiattino  (Antwerp,  1670). 
A  convenient  collection  on  this  subject  is  Waterworth,  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (New  York,  1848);  while  valuable 
monographs  are  Salis,  Die  Pvbltkation  des  tridentinischen  Rechts  der 
Eheschliessung  (Basel,  1888);  Leinz,  Die  Ehevorschrifi  des  Concils  von 
Trient  (Freiburg,  1888);   Fleiner,  Die  tridentinische  Ehevorsehrift 
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(Leipzig,  1892);  and  Menrer,  ''Die  rechtliche  Natur  des  trid.  Matri- 
monial-Decrete,'*  in  ZKR^  XXII  (Freiburg,  1889).  The  action  of  the 
Council  is  treated  in  Esmein,  Le  mariage  en  droit  canonique  (Paris, 
1891);  Madan,  Thelffphthora  (London,  1781);  Bohny  Political  OyclopaBdia 
(London,  1800);  as  also  by  Sohm  and  Friedberg.  Froude's  Lectures  on 
the  Council  of  Trent  (New  York,  1896)  are  too  general  to  be  of  value  for 
the  present  subject. 

For  the  great  case  of  Begina  v,  Millis,  historically  so  surprising,  the 
Report  of  the  CkLses  of  Begina  v.  Millie  et  Begina  v,  Carroll  in  the 
Queen' 8  Bench,  Ireland  (Dublin,  1842);  and  10  Clark  and  Finnelly,  Be- 
porta  of  Caaea  Decided  in  the  House  of  Lorda^  are  indispensable.  In 
connection  therewith  read  Sir  John  Stoddart,  CbaervatUma  on  the 
Opinion  (London,  18i4);  his  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  (London,  18i4); 
and  Elphinstone*s  paper  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review^  V  (London, 
1889).  To  supplement  these  may  be  consulted  the  Jesuit  Sanchez's 
treatise,  Disputationum  de  matrimonii  aaeramento  (Venice,  1625);  the 
older  handbook  of  Lyndwood,  Provinciale  (n.  p.,  1506;  or  Oxford,  1779); 
and,  in  general.  Bishop,  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation  (Chicago, 
1891);  Stephens,  Lawa  of  the  Clergy  (London,  1848);  Reeves,  Hiatory 
of  the  Engliah  Common  Law,  IV;  Bright,  Huaband  and  Wife  (New 
fork,  1850);  the  concise  and  accurate  discussion  of  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  Hiatory  of  the  Engliah  Law,  II;  and  the  masterly  investigation 
of  Friedberg  in  his  EheacJUieaaung,  For  the  more  celebrated  earlier 
cases  with  which  the  judgments  in  the  Queen  v,  Millis  are  not  in  har- 
mony see  1  Boll,  Abridgement,  353  (Fozcroft's  case,  ca,  1282);  Year  Book 
34  Edward  I.  (Delheith's  case,  1305);  2  Haggard,  Conaiatory  Beporta, 
54-137  (Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple,  1811);  2  Coke's  Beporta,  355-^  (Bunt- 
ing V,  Lepingwell);  especially  the  numerous  decisions  in  Hale's  unique 
Preeedenta  and  Prooeedinga  in  CrimincU  Cauaea,  1476-1640  (London, 
1847);  and  compare  the  later  case  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  1859-61,  in 
Clark,  9  Hotue  of  Lorda  Ctuea  (Boston,  1871),  which  follows  the  prece- 
dent in  Queen  v,  Millis,  giving  a  history  of  matrimonial  laws  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  On  this  decision  there  is  a  very  instructive  passage 
in  Pollock,  Firat  Book  of  Jurisprudence  (London,  1896).  On  Dalrymple 
V.  Dalrymple  consult  Dodson's  Beport  of  the  Judgment  of  Sir  William 
Scott  (London,  1811).    See  further  the  note  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  head  of  all  scientific  historical  writers  on  the  rise  of  ecclesi- 
astical marriage  is  Sohm  whose  main  thesis,  that  the  early  canon  law 
of  the  marriage  contract  rests  on  the  principles  of  German  custom,  has 
fairly  withstood  the  test  of  criticism.  His  principal  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, EJieachlieaaung,  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  supplemented  by  the  Zur 
Trauungafrage  (Heilbronn,  1879),  and  the  ObUgatoriache  Civilehe 
(Weimar,  1880);  and  in  these  he  has  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  legal  participation  of  the  church  in  the  nuptial  celebration  is 
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of  late  origin.  Agreeing  with  Sohm  in  his  main  conclusion,  but  differ- 
ing  on  some  queetions,  is  Schubert,  Die  evarigelieehe  Trammg  (Berlin^ 
1800);  and  he  ia  in  part  anticipated  by  Biener  in  the  much  earlier 
-"Beitrftge  zu  der  Geachichte  der  CiTilehe,*'  in  ZeiUehr^fltr  deutsehee 
Bechi  und  BeeKt9wi$9en$ehqft,  XX,  119-44  (Tobingen,  1861).  He  ia 
stoutly  opposed  on  all  the  main  points  in  Sehling's  able  monograph, 
Die  Unteracheidung  der  Verltibniste  im  kanoniwehet^  BedU  (Leipsigy 
1887);  and  alao^  especially  regarding  the  late  origin  of  the  legal  ecclesi- 
astical celebration,  by  Dieckhofif  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  as 
also  in  his  Civilehe  und  kirehlicke  Trauunff  (Rostock,  1880);  Moy, 
Ehereehi  der  ChriaUn  (Begensburg,  1833),  had  already  tdnn  the  same 
view;  Scheurl  holds  a  medial  position  in  ^^Ckmsensns  facit  nuptiaa," 
ZKR^  XXII,  289-86  (Freiburg,  1889);  which  paper  was  preceded  by  hia 
Entwicklung  dee  hirchliehen  EheechUeseungereehte  (ESrlangen,  1877)f 
and  the  ^Zur  Qeschichte  des  kirch.  EhesehliessangsrechtB,"  ZKB^ 
XV  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1880).  The  Uist-named  article  ia  criticised 
by  Bierling,  <«Kleine  Beitrftge,"  Urid^  XVI,  288^6  (1881).  In  this  con- 
nection read  also  Hasse,  Dcu  OUterreeht  der  EhegatHn  (Berlin,  1824), 
who  anticipates  Sohm  on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  nuptial  celebration; 
Cremer,  Die  kirehliehe  Trauung  (Berlin,  1876);  idem,  ''BOrgerliche 
EheschliesBung  und  kirohliche  Trauung,"  in  EvamgeL  Kirehentseitung 
(1876),  Nos.  32-36;  Lindner,  ''Die  Heiligung  der  Ehe  und  die  Trauung," 
ibid.f  Nos.  18-23;  Buchka,  ''Die  Bedeutung  der  kirch.  Trauung,** 
ZKB^  XVII  (Freiburg  and  TQbingen,  1882);  Kahl,  "CiTilehe  und 
kirch.  Qewiflsen/'  i&ut,  XVIII,  286-367  (1883);  Freisen,  OeaehicMe  dee 
eanonieehen  Ehereehts  (Tabingen,  1888). 

Friedberg*s  Ehesehlieesung^  supplemented  by  the  Zur  Oeeehiehte 
der  Eheachlieseuftg^  the  Lehrbuek  dee  k(»thoU$ehen  und  evangeliechen 
Kirehenreehte  (2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1884),  and  the  Geeohichte  der  CfMMe 
(Berlin,  1877),  is  a  mine  of  information  at  every  point;  and  hia  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  validity  of  clandestine  contracts  depraeeenii  have  been 
accepted  by  Pollock  and  Maitland  in  their  Hietory  of  English  Law 
(Cambridge,  1886).  Makower's  Conetiiutiondl  History  <md  OoneUhUkm 
of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1886)  is  by  fto  the  best  work  on  hia 
subject,  the  extracts  from  the  sources  and  the  full  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus being  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  investigator. 

In  spite  of  its  notorious  inaccuracy,  Bingham's  Origines  eedesi- 
aaticae  (London,  n.  d.)  is  still  of  service.  Conservative  discussions  may 
also  be  found  in  Goschl,  DarsieUung  der  kireh.-ehrist  EhegeseUe 
(Aschaifenburg,  1832);  Hildebrand,  De  nuptiis  veterum  ehristianorum 
(Helmstadt,  1701);  Moy,  Ehereehi  der  Christen  mentioned  above;  and 
Phillips,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts  (3d  ed.,  Regensburg,  1881).  Zhish- 
man's  Das  Ehereeht  der  orientalisehen  Kirche  (Vienna,  1864)  is  the 
standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
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In  general,  besides  the  works  of  Beauchet,  Loening,  Spirgatis, 
M^ril,  Lingard,  Schmid,  Thorpe,  Liebermann,  and  others  already  men- 
tioned in  Bibliographical  Note  VI,  some  useful  matter  for  the  present 
chapter  may  be  found  in  Parker,  De  antiquitate  britannieae  eeelesiae 
(London,  1729);  Klein,  Das  EheverUbniss  (Straasburg,  1881);  Riedler, 
Bedingte  EheseJUieasung  (Kempten,  1892);  Freisen,  Oesehiehie  des 
eanonischen  EhertehU  (Tabingen,  1888);  idem^  in  ^Ire^tt;  /Ar  kaiho- 
lisehes  Kir<^ienreeht,  LUI,  369  ff .] 

I.     THB  PBIMITIYB  GHBI8TIAN  BENBDIOTION,  THB  BBIDB-MA88, 
AND   THB  OBLBBBATION  AD  OSTIUM  XCCLEBIAE 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  early  church  accepted  and 
sanctioned  the  existing  temporal  forms  of  marriage.  Her 
energy  was  directed  mainly  to  the  task  of  enforcing  her  own 
roles  relating  to  marriage  disabilities,  such  as  those  arising 
in  afl^ty  or  nearness  of  kin;  to  devising  restraints  upon 
the  freedom  of  divorce  and  second  marriage;  and  to  admin- 
istering matrimonial  judicature.'  But  the  existing  legal 
character  and  the  popular  forms  of  betrothal  and  nuptials 
were  not  disturbed.  During  the  period  preceding  the  Teu- 
tonic invasion,  speaking  broadly,  the  church  adhered  to  the 
Boman  law  and  custom;  thereafter  those  of  the  (Germans, 
even  when  the  marriage  consisted  in  the  formal  sale  and 
tradition  of  the  bride,  were  accepted.'  The  betrothal  of  the 
early  canon  law  is,  therefore,  the  Boman  betrothal  It  is  a 
conaensua  sponsalUiuSy  or  free  agreement  between  the  man 
and  the  woman.     Legally  it  is  a  pctdum  de  cofdrahendo^  or 

i  LnroARD,  HUt,  tif  AncioSoMm  Church,  II,  5-7 ;  Fbxbdbbbo,  XheaekUeuunc^  7 ; 
Som,  EkaekUtmmmgt  107,  and  ehmp.  It;  Sohbdbi.,  Dom  0i0M«iiic  deuttehe  Ekartekl, 
14,15. 

>  SoHM,  op,  cit,  108  ff.  That  the  ehnich  adopted  the  Boman  marriase  forms  ia 
the  generally  accepted  yiew:  see  Sbhlino,  UnteneheUlMno  d«r  VerUthnitte^  24 ff.; 
ScHUBKKT,  DU  eva$to€l,  TraumtQ^  4  ff . ;  Schxubl,  Xnivrieklmno  dea  Mreh,  EheachUm' 
MMiOirecMf,  8  ff. ;  idem,  **  Consensiis  faoit  nnptias,**  ZKR,,  XXII,  280  ff. ;  Bum, 
**  Beitrtce,**  <Md.,  XX,  U9, 120;  Bzcarmi-DofYB-KAHX.,  LekHmeh^  1020, 1000 ;  Losnino, 
Ge$ch,  de§  dtutaeh,  Kirehenmcht9^  II,  500  ff . ;  DnoKBOW,  KirchUche  Trmmng,  12  ff . ; 
Mot,  EhertelU  d«r  Chritten^  04  ff.,  215  ff.,  872  ff. 

On  the  other  hand,  Faztssif ,  in  Arehiv  far  kath,  Kirehmreehty  Lm,  880  ff., 
holds  that  the  early  Christians  followed  mainly  Jewish  eostom.  Cf,  i4€m,  Omehiehie 
d€»  canon,  iChereeJUBi,  120  ff. 
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promise  for  future  joining  in  marriage,  which  may  be  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.^  It  creates  no  obliga- 
tion which  can  give  rise  to  action  for  damage  or  fulfihnent.' 
It  does  not  constitute  even  the  initiation  of  marriage.  The 
marriage  begins  with  the  nuptials  or  actual  wedded  life, 
which  gives  expression  to  the  consensus  nupHaliSy  or  mutual 
will  of  the  parties  to  be  husband  and  wife  ;*  though,  doubtless, 
the  church  demands  parental  consent,  without  making  it 
absolutely  essential/  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Sohm,  contrary  to  the  view  previously  accepted, 

1  IHg.^  zzili,  tit.  i,  1 :  "  SpooBalla  8imt  mentio  et  rapiomismo  naptiamm  fatnra- 
mm.'* — GorpiM/tim  cfo.,  1, 2M.  Cf,  Sohm,  Ehe9ehU€sawio%  109, 110;  Ki<sin,  Dew  Ehe" 
wrWnUu,  122  fl. 

*  By  the  older  Boman  law  the  betrothal  was  in  form  a  oontraet  hy  §HpiUatia, 
and  there  was  an  action  for  damage  in  ease  of  nonfnliilment:  OBLLZim,  Abefef 
atHcae,  iT,  4 ;  Smztb,  Diet.  €f  Ormk  and  Roman  AnHquitie$t  II,  189, 14a  The  later 
law  gaTe  no  snch  action :  Diy.,  xxiii,  tit.  i,  10:  Cforput  Juri$  dv.^  I,  291 ;  Oodex,  V,  5; 
though  to  enter  into  two  bethrothals  at  onoe  was  held  to  eonstitnte  < Vamia,  the 
same  as  two  marriages:  Dio,^  ill,  tit.  11,  1:  Oorptu  JurU  c<o.,  I,  86.  Qf,  LuDi«ow, 
in  Diet  Chritt,  AnUq.y  I,  208;  Klxzn,  Da$  KhevtriOlnUii^  22  fl.,  125, 126;  Bzkdlxk, 
BedingU  EketehUetmHO^Ut  12;  Sohbubl,  Entwiekhmg^i-ti;  Lobnivo,  OmchiehU 
det  de%UBeh,  KirehenrtehU,  II,  869,  570,  who  shows  that  after  the  third  oentuy  the 
betrothal  became  more  important  in] Boman  law;  SsHLmo,  Untencheidungy  20, 21, 
notes ;  Bxxir,  Da»  rOm,  PrivatreetU^  188, 189;  Bbzbsonius,  De  ritu  wnpUarum  (Paris, 
1664),  1  ff. ;  Bbavokvt,  ttude,  11  ff. ;  Sohubbbt,  Die  evanoel.  Tramuio,  11,  notes. 

s  But  Sohm,  EhuehUetBung^  110,  who  was  preceded  by  OlOok,  OUterreehtt  1, 97  ff., 
contends,  against  the  common  interpretation  of  the  maxim  consensiM  faeit  niip- 
tia»t  that  a  merely  "  formless  "  contennu  not  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  Boman  marriage.  That  would  be  practically  a  eonsennw 
aponBoUUtu  or  Boman  betrothal.  On  the  other  hand,  SxHUiro,  Unteneheiduno  der 
FerlOfrfUMS,  7  ff .,  188  ff.,  157  fl.,  insists  that  by  the  Boman  law  a  formless  nuptial  con- 
tract, whether  followed  by  cohabitation  or  not,  constitutes  a  binding  marriage. 
Such  also  is  the  view  of  Dzbckhoff,  Kirch,  Trauungt  15;  Schubebt,  Die  evangel, 
Trauung^  4  ff.,  11 ;  and  Schbubl,  Entwickhmg,  11.  But  Sgheubl,  '*  Consensus  f adt 
nuptias,"  ZJSTi?.,  XXn,  209  ff.,  agrees  with  Sohm,  in  effect,  though  not  avowedly. 
For,  whUe  he  says  that  marriage  by  coi^arreaUo,  for  example,  would  be  a  valid  mar- 
riage, even  if  the  parties  never  lived  together,  yet  the  Boman  law,  he  points  out, 
does  not  reveal  the  evils  of  clandestine  unions,  because  the  formless  nuptial  promise 
implied  the  common  wedded  life.  Cf,  also  Bibblino,  **  Kleine  Beitrftge,"  ZKB,^ 
XYL,  288  ff.,  who  criticises  Scheurl;  Fbeibbb,  OeachicMe  dee  can,  Eherechte^  101  ff.; 
and  Bbin,  Dae  rOm,  Privairecht  (1886),  188, 189. 

*  "For  even  on  earth  children  do  not  rightfully  and  lawfully  wed  without  their 
father*s  consent.*'— Tbbtulliah,  To  Hie  Wife^  Book  II,  c  viii :  Anie-Nicene  Fathent 
rV,  48.  According  to  Ulfian,  in  Dig.,  1,  tit.  xvii,  1.  80,  "  Nuptias  non  concubitus, 
sed  consensus  facit.*'  But  Paulus,  ibid,,  xxlii,  tit.  ii,  1. 2,  shows  that  the  consensus 
"  must  be  at  once  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of  those  in  whose  potestas  they 
are."   See  the  excellent  article  of  Ludi<ow,  in  Diet,  ChrieL  Antiq,,  I,  433-86. 
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that  the  two  betrothals  of  the  mediffival  canon  law  are  based 
on  the  German  betrothal.'  If  not  the  marriage  itself,  it  is 
nevertheless,  as  already  seen,  an  act  for  joining  in  marriage 
which  is  not  easily  dissolved. 

The  only  innovation  effected  by  the  primitive  church  was 
of  a  purely  religious  character.  Though  she  might  content 
herself  with  the  Boman  or  the  Germanic  forms  of  marriage, 
there  remained  an  ''ethical  mission^'  peculiarly  her  own. 
"In  order  at  the  very  outset  to  fill  the  wedded  life  with  the 
blessing  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  life,  the  church,  without 
reference  to  the  matrimonial  law  in  force,  demanded  of  her 
members  that  the  very  beginning  of  marriage  should  be 
placed  under  the  word  of  God  and  be  hallowed  by  its 
power."*  Hence,  from  the  first  century  onward,  we  find 
evidence  of  a  priestly  benediction  usually  in  connection  with 
the  betrothal  and  probably  with  the  nuptials.*  Thus  Igna- 
tius declares  that  it  ''becomes  both  men  and  women  who 
marry,  to  form  their  union  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop," 

1 SOHM,  EhetehUe$nuig,  107-52 ;  idem^  Trauung  und  VerMmng^  58-109.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Sohm*B  yiew,  Sehlino,  Unteracheidung  der  VerWmiste^  138  ff.,  165  ff.,  eon- 
tends  that  the  aponMdlia  (betrothal  and  naptial  pzomiaes)  of  the  medinTal  canon  law 
are  derived  from  the  law  of  Borne.  Sneh  also  is  the  position  of  Zoepfl,  J>eut9che 
B«chiage$cKicMe  (4th  ed.),  111,8681  ff.;  Schultb,  Handtmch  det  kath,  SherechU 
(1855),  37,  278;  WAiiTSB,  Kirchenreeht  (lith  ed.),  6  298;  and  Loemzmo,  Oesch,  dea 
deitUeh,  JSTireftenrecMf,  II,  801,  following  Sohm  in  the  main.  Sohxtbbbt,  Die  evangel, 
Trauung^  87,  takes  a  medial  position :  **  die  Kirohe  blldete  ihr  eigenes  Becht  in  Anleh- 
nong  an  das  dentsche  Becht  aus."  Scheukl,  Entwieklung^  93,  M,  95  ff.,  paaHm  ;  idem, 
Dae  gemeine  deuteche  EKerecht,  14, 15,  rcTiews  and  criticises  Sohm  on  Tarions  points. 
FsiBDBsao,  Verlobung  und  Trauung,  25,  contrary  to  the  position  taken  in  Ehefchliee- 
•ung,  6, 202,  accepts  Sohm*s  riew,  bat  with  reaerrations.    See  also  his  Lehrbuch,  339  ff . 

s  SoHK,  EheacKUetaung,  107, 108.  Cf.  idem,  Ob.  Civilehe,  25;  and  Schubert,  Die 
eoangel,  Trauung,  5  ff.,  who  agrees  with  Sohm.  The  conseryative  riew  of  the  reli- 
gions character  of  early  Christian  marriage  is  represented  by  Ki«bzn,  EheverUfbniia, 
96  ff. ;  DxxcKHOFF,  Die  kircH.  Trauung,  20  ff.,  paeeim, 

SThe  custom  of  benediction  may  haye  been  influenced  by  Jewish  practice.  The 
Hebrew  benediction  was  given  **  not  necessarily  by  a  priest,  bat  by  the  eldest  friend 
or  relatiTc  present**:  Mbtxiox,  in  DicL  CfhrieL  Antiq.,  U,  1107,  who  giyes  the  bene- 
diction in  abridged  form.    Cf.  Sblden,  Uxor  ebrcUca,  II,  12. 

On  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  to  the  form  of  marriage  see  Mab- 
TBinB,  De  riUbuB,  II,  lib.  I,  c.  iz,  120-44;  Sblden,  Uxor  ebraica,  17^^-84, 865-09,  paaeim; 
ScHUBSBT,  Die  eoangeL  Trauung,  4  ff. ;  Lobning,  Qeech.  dee  deutech  KirehenrecMe, 
n,  578 ff.;  DiBCKHOFF,  Die  kircK  Trauung,  20 ff.;  Fbibdbero,  Lekrbuch,  337  ff.; 
Phzllzps,  Lekrbuch,  812  ff. ;  Bixhbb,  "  BeitxAge,"  ZKB.,  XX,  U9-27. 
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that  it  may  be  according  to  God.'  Terttdlian  speaks  of  mar- 
riage being  ^'requested''  of  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons;' 
and  he  shows  in  another  place  that  publicity  was  an  impor- 
tant motive  for  encouraging  unions  ''in  presence  of  the 
church.''*  In  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  the  treatise 
addressed  to  his  wife,  which  is  much  relied  upon  by  sacer- 
dotal writers,  he  exclaims:  "How  should  we  be  sufficient 
to  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that  marriage  which  the  church 
brings  about,  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  benediction 
seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies  ?"  ^  But  here  a 
legal  importance  is  given  to  the  benediction  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  gained  until  centuries  later.*  A  similar 
doubt  attaches  to  the  words  of  Ambrose,  who,  writing 
against  mixed  marriages,  says :  ''For  since  marriage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  and  by  benediction, 
how  can  that  be  called  a  marriage  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment of  faith?"*  But,  "as  Selden  has  observed,  the  like 
benedictions  were  often  claimed  in  behalf  of  many  other 
kinds  of  contract  besides  that  of  marriage — a  sale,  for 
instance."^  In  the  eastern  church  likewise  the  letters  of 
Gregory  Nazienzen  and  the  silence  of  Chrysostom  show  that 
the  benediction  was  without  legal  significance.*  By  the 
Boman  law  no  betrothal  or  nuptial  ceremonial  is  prescribed. 
The  solemnities  were  determined  by  local  custom ;  and  these 
the  early  Christians  were  willing  to  accept  For  centuries 
a  marriage  liturgy  was  not  adopted  either  in  the  East  or  in 

1  Ignatius,  Spittle  to  Polycarp,  TV :  Ante-Nieeite  Fathen,  1, 96. 

STssTULiiZAN,  On  Monogamifi  zi:  Ante-Nic^ne  Fathen^  IV,  67. 

sTbstulliah,  Oi»  Modetty^  t:  Ante-Nieene  Fathert^  IV,  77.  QT.  Mantxcx,  art. 
**  Marriage,"  in  Diet.  CkrigL  Antiq.^  n,  1106,  who  thinks,  aside  from  the  religions 
motive,  members  might  thns  aToid  the  Tiolatlon  of  laws  of  the  state  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

4  Ludlow,  on  **  Benediction,"  in  Diet,  Cfhrist.  Antiq.^  I«198;  ^.  the  reading  in 
Awte-Nieene  Fatheny  IV,  4S. 

6  LuDi«ow,  loe,  eit.  •  Akbbobb,  Book  IK,  ep.  70;  Ludlow,  loe.  ett 

7  Ludlow,  ibid, ;  Sbldbn,  Uxor  eftraica,  Lib.  II,  ec  zxiv,  zxt. 
•  Ludlow,  op,  cit.,  I,  lOi. 
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the  West*  According  to  Tertnllian,  no  "breath  of  idolatry" 
attaches  even  to  the  heathen  ceremonies  connected  with 
esponsalSt'  among  which  he  mentions  the  ring,  the  kiss,  the 
veil,  and  the  joining  of  hands.'  The  ring  came  more  and 
more  under  German  influence  to  be  used  as  an  arrha.^ 
Witnesses  were  required;  and  in  connection  with  the  nup- 
tials we  hear  also  of  the  "pomp"  or  procession  to  the  bride- 
groom's home,  and  the  "crowning"  of  the  bride  or  the 
wedded  pair,  usually  with  flowers.^ 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  Christian  marriages  were  not  as  a  rule  cele- 
brated  in  church.*    The  betrothal  or  nuptial  benediction 

1  In  both  East  and  West,  between  the  sixth  and  eeTenth  centuries :  Ludlow,  ihid, 

s  TaBTULLZAK,  Oil  Idolatry,  xvi :  AnU-Nietne  Father$j  m,  71.  Cf,  Ludlow,  on 
"^  Betrothal,*'  cp.  eit,  I,  208. 

STiBTULLZAM,  loc,  ciL ;  idem.  On  the  VetUng  af  Virgitu,  zi :  Ante-Nieene  Fathen, 
111,71;  IV,  84.  On  the  rinff  see  iH<;t.CftrM(.^n<<g.,I«  248, 249, 202;  n,  1106, 1807, 1808; 
for  the  kiss  see  ibid,,  U,  90S,  900.  By  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  ▼,  tit.  8,  leg.  16,  one- 
half  of  the  brideffroom*s  gifts,  after  his  death,  were  deliTered  to  his  betrothed  in 
case  the  betrothal  were  sealed  hy  a  kiss;  otherwise  all  was  giyen  to  his  relatives: 
ilnd.f  n,  1110.  In  England,  and  elsewhere,  the  kiss  was  a  oharaoteristio  of  pnhlio 
sponsals ;  and  when  these  were  recognised  by  the  ehnroh  the  kiss  was  sanctified  by 
the  priest:  Jbaffbbson,  Bridet  and  BriddU,  1, 66-^;  Brand,  Pop,  AnUq,,  II,  189-41. 
Cf,  also  MteiL,  J)e»  form€$  et  dm  uaageg,  87, 88;  Spiboatxb,  Verlotmng  und  VermOK- 
lung,  10, 17.  The  veil  was  originally  nsed  at  the  betrothal,  from  the  time  of  which 
ceremony  onward  in  early  days  it  was  worn  habitually  by  the  betrothed  as  waU  as 
by  the  married  woman:  Hetezcx,  in  Diet  Chrigt,  AnUq.,  n,  1108, 1109. 

«  Ludlow,  on  "Arrhae,**  in  Diet,  Chri$t,  AnUq,,  1, 14^44 :  HEnzcK,  ibid,,  n,  1106. 

ft  For  the  crowning  in  the  eastern  choreh  see  S^HiSRMAir,  Da$  l^ereehi  der  orient, 
Kirche,  185,  ISO,  098  if . ;  </.  Mabtbnb,  De  ritibus^  I*  12S.  The  crown  was  made  of  flow- 
ers, often  of  oliTe  or  myrtle,  and  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  The  custom  appears  in 
the  West,  bat  it  became  at  length  so  important  in  the  East  that  the  "  whole  marriage 
was  called  the  erowning,  as  in  the  West  it  was  ealled  the  yelling**:  Mbtbick,  in 
IHct,  ChriMt.  Antiq,,  n,  1108, 1109;  qf,  ibid,,  I,  511.  The  pomp  is,  of  eonrse,  the  Greek 
pompa:  Fvstbl  ds  CouLANOBfl,  Ancient  City  (Boston,  1806),  55  ft,,  corresponding  to 
the  Boman  tradmetio  and  the  German  Bramtlattf, 

*Pope  Nicholas  (A.  D.  800),  in  his  replies  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  asked  his 
eonnsel  concerning  marriage  rites,  says  concerning  the  nuptials :  **  First  of  all  they 
are  idaoed  in  the  church  with  oblations,  which  they  have  to  make  to  God  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  and  so  at  last  they  recelTe  the  benediction  and  the  heavenly 
▼eil.**  On  this  letter  see  Ssldsk,  Uxor  ebraica.  Lib.  II,  c.  zxt,  119;  Mabtkvb,  De 
ritilmt,  1, 124, 125 ;  DxaosHOFT,  Vie  kireh,  Trauung,  47  ff. ;  Bbauohbt,  itude,  84.  From 
this  letter  and  the  statements  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  benediction,  already 
mentioned,  MMnzos,  in  Diet,  Christ,  Antiq,,  U,  1106, 1107,  concludes,  "There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  place  in  which  Christians  were  ordinarily  married  was  a 
ehuich,  so  soon  as  it  became  safe  and  customary  for  them  to  meet  in  churohas  for 
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was  not  essential  to  a  valid  marriage,  however  important  it 
may  have  been  regarded  from  a  religions  point  of  view/ 
Gradually  it  became  an  established  custom  for  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  after  solemnization  of  the  nnptials,  to  attend 
religious  services  in  the  church  and  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment, at  the  close  of  which  the  priest  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  the  future  married  life.  But  at  first  the  church  ser- 
vice was  the  ordinary  service;  only  after  a  considerable 
interval  were  phrases  introduced  into  the  prayers  especially 
applicable  to  the  wedded  pair.' 

Thus  stood  the  custom  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  nuptials 
consisted  of  two  distinct  acts.  The  first  was  the  gifta^  or 
traditional  ceremony  in  the  usual  form.  Thereafter,  often 
on  the  day  following  the  bridal  night,'  the  newly  wedded 
couple  celebrated  the  bride-mass  (Brautmesae)  and  received 
the  benediction  of  the  priest.     But  this  religious  act  had 

religions  pnrpoBes,  and  that  the  way  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  married  waa  by 
a  religions  ceremony,*'  though  especially  in  the  East  (Chstsostom,  Horn,  xhniit  in 
(?en.,  o.  24)  the  religions  ceremony  often  took  place  in  houses.  But  so  far  as  western 
Christendom  is  concerned,  the  sources  show  that  marriage  in  ehnrch  was  of  slow 
growth.  Jeaffbbbon,  Bridet  and  BridaU^  I,  48,  49,  donbts  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  always  celebrated  marriage  in  their  homes. 

1  Some,  KhiemihUeuuno^  158  ff.,  insists  that  the  priestly  benediction,  unless  here 
and  there  hg  local  custom,  was  connected  with  the  nuptials  {Trauung)  and  not  with 
the  betrothal,  which  he  regards  as  the  essential  element  in  marriage.  But  Ddbck- 
HOFF,  Bie  Mreh,  TrauunOt  20  ff.,  80  ff.,  47  ff.,  65  ff.,  claims  that  from  the  earliest  period 
among  the  Christians  it  was  customary  for  the  priest  to  blMS  the  betrothal;  and 
that  at  least  from  the  fourth  century  the  same  is  true  of  the  nuptials.  In  his  Zur 
Trauungtfraoey  17,  note,  Sohm  seems  to  accept  Dieckhoff*s  view,  while  denying  any- 
thing but  religious  meaning  to  the  benediction  in  either  case. 

SiBiciDS,  EpiMt,  ad  Himer.,  §4,  mentions  a  "benediction  of  the  priest  at  be- 
trothal, of  so  solemn  a  nature  as  to  make  it  sacrilege  in  the  betrothed  woman  to 
marry  another  man;**  but  this  epistle  maybe  spurious:  Mbtrick,  in  Diet.  ChriBL 
AnUq,,  n,  U06.  Cf.  Schsubl,  Bntvricklung^  24,  25;  Skhlxno,  Unter9cheiduno%i&, 
notes,  110;  Lobnimo,  op.  eit.,  II,  578;  and,  for  the  eastern  church,  Zbzbhman,  Dos 
Eherecht  der  orient.  Kirche,  126, 185, 156, 672, 280  ff.,  poMtm. 

aSoHK,  Eheechlieatung,  157.  This  stage  of  the  bride-mass  is  disclosed  by  the 
oldest  tacrametUaria,  of  about  the  fifth  century;  and  the  same  ritual  was  in  use  in 
the  Prankish  church  in  the  ninth  century. 

•  Fbixdbkbo,  KheachlieBtunif,  78-98,  where  numerous  proofs  from  the  mediMTal 
poets  and  other  sources  are  given;  but  sometimes  marriage  in  church  appears.  Cf. 
Some,  op.  ciUt  159  n.  16. 
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no  legal  Bignificance.  No  doubt  it  was  performed  by  all 
good  ChristianB  as  a  religions  dnty.  The  benediction  was 
invoked  on  the  married  life,  a  fact  of  such  immense  ethical 
importance,  jnst  as  it  was  invoked  on  all  important  nnder* 
takmgs.  It  was  observed  as  a  fitting  solemnity  for  a  believer 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  marriage.  Therefore  in  the  case  of 
second  marriages  it  was  omitted.'  Broadly  stated,  the  canon 
law  maintained  the  validity  of  all  proper  marriages  solem- 
nized without  the  priestly  benediction,  though  spiritual 
punishment  might  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  religious  duty. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Sohm,  and  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted.' Dieckhoff ,'  however,  contests  it  at  every  point.  He 
holds  that  from  early  days  the  priestly  benediction,  whether 
of  betrothal  or  of  nuptials,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  marriage  celebration.  In  support  of  the  theory, 
that  originally  the  church  really  undertook  to  join  persons 
in  wedlock,  he  presents  three  services  from  Boman  sacror' 

1  In  all  the  earlj  ritualB  the  benedletioii  is  not  allowed  in  caae  of  a  seoond  mar- 
iiac<e«  at  any  rate  nnless  the  ilnt  marriage  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  had  not 
been  blessed  by  the  priest;  and  long  paragraphs  of  the  serrice  are  devoted  to 
explaining  the  alleged  reasons  for  this,  and  to  the  still  harder  task  of  showing  how 
a  second  marriage  can  be  a  sacrament  and  yet  less  holy  than  a  first  marriage. 
This  dilemma  led  to  onrlons  compromises,  as  in  the  serrice  used  at  the  marriage  of 
King  Ethelwnlf  with  Judith,  his  father's  widow,  in  the  year  856;  see  the  serrice  in 
Pbstz,  tfoAicmeiUo,  ieg,^  1, 420;  and  Disckhoff,  Die  kireh,  Trawung^  7S,  74.  On  this 
topic  compare  the  York,  Sarom,  and  Hereford  rituals  in  Surtees  Society  P^Ucc^' 
tions^  LXm,  85-37,  Appendix,  23, 24, 117,  U8;  and  the  Sarum  (Salisbury)  ritual  in 
Maskxix,  Monumenia  rituaUoj  I,  71-74;  also  BihuUe  romanum  PauU  Qmnti,  196; 
Mabtbnb,  De  ritibua^  II,  121, 122 ;  Exeerp,  Ecgberti^  91 :  in  Thorpe,  11, 110;  Aelfeic*b 
Ounoiw,  9:  <Md.,  11, 847 ;  Fbxsdbbbo,  Eh€»cKLie»mno%  86;  Schmid,  Oetetze^  562 ;  BoBV, 
Pol,  Cye,^  m,  819.  Sblden,  Uxor  ^ttraiec^  II,  c.  80,  maintains  that  the  practice  of 
celebrating  nuptials  before  a  priest  was  not  general  among  primitiTC  Christians. 
This  is  declared  an  error  by  Bimoham,  Originea^  YII,  828  ff.,  who,  like  Dieokhoff  and 
most  ecclesiastical  writers,  holds  that  the  custom  was  general  and  obligatory. 

>SOHM,  Ehmehlieumno%  107  ff.,  158  ff.;  idem^  Zur  TrawunoBfraoe^  10  ff.;  idem, 
ObUgeU.  Civiiehe,  25  ff.  In  substantial  agreement  with  Sohm  are  Loszmio,  OacK  de» 
demUeh.  Kirehenrechtt^  n,  569-«)6:  Fbzbdbkso,  "Zur  Geschichte,**  ZKB,^  I,  874  ff.; 
Bdemkb,  "  Beitrftge,**  ilrid.,  XX,  119-47 ;  Schsukl,  EntuHeklung^  110  ff.  Qf,  Bbauchbt, 
Atude,  80  ff . ;  Spxxoatis,  VerMmng  und  Trauunfft  4  ff . ;  Schttbsbt,  Die  eoamifeL 
Trawung^  14  ff. ;  Kubioth,  LUurgiaehe  Abhandlunffen  (2d  ed.,1869),  1, 186  ff. 

s  DiBOKHOVF,  Die  kireh,  Trawmg^  29  ff.,  45, 46  ff.,  65  ff . ;  idem,  Civilehs  und  JdrdL 
Tramung,  14  ff.  Much  earlier.  Mot,  EkereeJU  der  Ckritien^  216, 217,  had  taken  the 
same  yiew. 
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mentaria  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great^  Bat  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  words  of  the  text  relied  upon  for 
proof  are  not  of  too  recent  origin  to  be  conyindng  as  to 
early  usage;  and  if  they  really  belong  to  the  time  assigned, 
they  caimot,  in  face  of  other  evidence,  be  accepted  as  show- 
ixig  the  general  custom  of  the  West,  bat  rather,  like  the 
often-cited  Oapitolary,'  of  802,  as  merely  revealing  the  aim 
and  desire  of  the  chorch. 

The  introduction  of  the  bride-mass  constitutes  the  second 
stage  in  the  history  of  clerical  marriage.  In  English  his- 
tory it  is  represented  by  several  spousal  services  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society/  They  cover  the 
period  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  beginning 
with  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (782-66) 
and  ending  with  the  Rede  Boke  of  Darbye  {cck.  1050),  now 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  These 
services  consist  wholly  of  prayers  and  benedictions.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  mass,  though  doubtless  the  husband 
and  wife  have  already  partaken  of  the  communion  before 
the  service.  Apparently  the  function  of  the  priest  is  purely 
religious.  It  is  merely  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing 
upon  the  life  of  the  newly  wedded  pair,  and  has  no  leged 
significance.  The  nuptials  have  already  been  solemnized, 
whether  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  or  not  the  formularies 
do  not  explain. 

1 DCBCKHOFF,  Die  Jdreh,  Trawumgt  96  ff . :  tacramentoWa  of  Poxws  Leo,  Gelasiiis, 
and  Gregory  I.  These,  be  thinks,  show  not  merely  a  *^  divine  benediction  of  the 
marriage  already  concluded,  bnt  essentially  a  divine  joining  in  marriage."  These 
aerrices  are  also  contained  in  Danzbl,  Codex  UturgicuB^  I,  257  ff.;  and  that  of 
Gelaains  in  Mabtehb,  De  riUbu»^  n,  127. 

s  Charles  the  Great  In  the  Capitulary  of  802,  c.  85,  Waltbr,  CorpuM  jurU  perm., 
n,  167,  prescribes  the  benediction  of  the  nnptials  by  a  priest ;  bat  this  Is  thought  to 
have  had  little  effect.  The  benediction  is  also  required  by  sereral  false  capitularies : 
Fbzbdbebo,  Ehe$ehUeatuno,  68, 60.  On  this  decree  of  802  see  also  Bchubbbt,  Die 
ewnnoeL  Traiuunif,  19;  Bbauohbt,  £huSe,  80, 81. 

•  Surtees  Society  PuMicatiant^  LXIII,  Appendix,  157  ff.  In  the  Ordo  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  for  instance,  a  blessing  is  invoked  upon  the  parties,  the  bridal 
chamber,  and  the  marriage  bed ;  and  the  other  OnUnei  there  printed  are  of  the  same 
general  character. 
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Bat  already  in  the  tenth  century  we  reach  the  beginning 
of  a  third  stage  in  the  rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony.* 
The  nuptials  still  consist  of  two  distinct  acts.  The  first  is 
the  ffifla  proper,  according  to  the  usual  temporal  forms.  It 
is  no  longer  a  strictly  private  transaction,'  but  it  takes  place 
before  the  church  door — ante  ostium  eccleaiae* — in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  priest,  who  participates  in  the  ceremony  and  closes 
it  with  his  blessing.  The  second  act  consists  in  the  entrance 
into  the  church  and  the  celebration  of  the  bride-mass,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  benediction.  But  the  gifta^  even  in  this 
stage,  is  temporal  and  not  ecclesiasticaL  It  occurs  '^  before 
and  not  within  the  church,"  the  motive  usually  assigned 
being  to  induce  an  immediate  attendance  upon  communion 
on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials  instead  of  after  an  interval 
In  reality,  however,  the  custom  is  but  a  recognition  of  the 
temporal  nature  of  wedlock,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
celebrated  before  and  not  within  the  consecrated  building.* 
That  such  was  the  prevailing  custom  throughout  the  western 
church  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  established  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  the  most  convincing  character.  Besides  the 
testimony  of  chroniclers,  historians,  and  literary  men,  we 
have  that  of  the  law-books  and  legal  writers,  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical, which  make  frequent  mention  of  the  assignment  of 
the  wife's  dower  at  the  church  door  during  the  nuptial  cele- 

1  It  need  not  surprise  ns  that  these  phases  of  evolntion  ehronologieally  overlap 
each  other ;  for  social  development  is  seldom  nniform. 

iHanutrauung:  Some,  fAescMiejntn^,  158. 

•  Also  ad  valvat  eccletiae^  in  fade  eceleaicie^  in  eontpeetn  eeeleriae^  ad  fare* 
eccletiaSf  etc. 

*  "  By  performing  the  civil  rite  outside  the  vails  of  the  church  they  declared 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land  respecting  its  meaning  and  purpose."— JsAnrRKSON, 
Bride»  and  BriddU,  1, 53.  This  viev  is  of  course  rejected  by  Diecxhoff,  Die  kirch, 
Trawtng^  76,  note,  79  ff.,  vho  regards  the  ecclesiasticcd  transaction  as  a  real  ecclesi- 
astical celebration  necessary  to  the  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.  Qf.  Bikb- 
LTNo,  "  Kleine  BeitrAge,"  ZKS.,  XVI,  288  ff.,  who  criticises  Dibckhoff  (Civilehe  und 
kirch,  Trauung),  and  agrees  with  Sohm  (Zur  Trauung^fraget  10)  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical transaction  must  not  be  confused  with  ecclesiastical  marriage. 
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bration.'  Moreover ,  many  of  the  ancient  rituals  themselyes 
have  been  preserved.  All  these  ''are  unanimous/'  says 
L6on  Gautier,  following  Martene,  ''in  placing  the  principal 
act  of  the  marriage  celebration,  that  is  to  say  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  at  the  entrance  or  in  the  porch  of  the  church ;''' 

1  Olamtillb,  TrocfohM,  lib.  yi,  o.  1 :  PhiuiZPS,  n,  881.  "  The  term  dower  Is 
used  in  two  senaes.  Dower  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonlj  used  means  tliat 
which  any  free  man  at  the  time  of  his  bein«  afllanoed  (tempore  desponsationis)  giyes 
to  his  bride  at  the  ohnrch  door  '* :  QitAxyuLLm^  Ti,  o.  1,  as  translated  by  John  f*mA^nM 
(London,  1812).  Cf,  also  Sbldkv,  Fletat  lib.  t,  a  2S,  pi».  840,  841;  Baacton,  De 
legibw,  lib.  ii,  o.  89  (foL  92),  Vol.  U,  48;  Hobmb,  The  Mimrr  qf  JtuUeet  (ed. 
Whzttakxb,  London,  1806),  11 ;  FXTZHSBnaBT,  New  Natura  Breoium  (Dublin,  1798), 
852  (150);  Hknoham,  Summa  parva^c  ii:  "Breria  de  dote  ad  ostiam  eoolasiae;*' 
Sbldbn,  Uxor  ebraic<h  196,  or  in  Opera,  III,  680. 

That  the  gift<h  or  celebration  as  a  temporal  act,  should  take  place  before  the 
church  door  is  thorooirhly  in  harmony  with  the  early  view  that  thwe  purification  or 
preparation  should  be  made  for  the  rites  or  serrice  within  the  sanctuary.  The 
atrium  sometimes  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  medial  ground  between  the  world  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  sacred  temple  of  God  on  the  other ;  see,  for  example.  Old  Eng, 
Homiliee^  1, 72, 78:  children  are  to  be  baptised  in  holy  church, "  and  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  are  to  answer  for  them  at  the  church-door,  and  enter  into  pledges, 
(corenants)  at  the  font^tone,  that  they  should  be  belieTing  (faithful)  men.*'  This 
passage  is  referred  to  in  MJLtznsb,  AUengUecK  Sprachproben  (Berlin,  1878),  11, 578, 
at  "chizchedure.**  Obbgobt,  in  his  Fattaral  Coiie,  104, 106,  referring  to  the  braaen 
basins  before  the  Temple  supported  by  tweWe  oxen,  says  the  bishops  when  they 
"descend  to  wash  the  sins  of  their  neighbors,  when  they  confess,  they  support,  as  it 
were,  the  basin  before  the  church-door."  According  to  the  Capitula  etfroffmemta 
Theodari,  Thobpb,  Ancient  Lav>§  (folio),  818,  "  Si  in  atrio  ecclesiae  quislibet 
injuria  Terit  aliquem  presbyterum,  rel  ibidem  aliquod  sacrilegium  perpetraTcrit, 
altari  et  Domino  oomponatur.**  With  this  compare  JBthblbbd,  X^tM,  VII,  18: 
Thobpb,  Ancient  Lavm  (folio),  142 ;  Obikx,  WOrUrlmchy «.  v. "  Kirchthor ;  **  Mubbat, 
New  Eng.  Diet.,  Part  V,  406,  at  "church-door;'*  Ormukun,  I,  48, 11.  1886,  1827; 
Chaucxb,  JProIog.,  460:  "  Housbondes  at  chirche  dore  she  hadde  fyre.**  See  also 
WabnkOnio  Axd  Stkin,  FranzOetMche  Verfaseungegeichiehtet  II,  257;  Wbzkhold, 
Deuteche  Fraven,  I,  877,  878;  Wbxtgzft,  Workt,  II,  461-64;  Bbahd,  Pop.  Ant.,  II, 
188-85;  Jbatfbbson,  Bridea  and  Bridcda,  I,  46-50;  Spzboatxs,  VerMmng  und 
Trauung,  20, 21 ;  Scbitbbbt,  Die  evangel,  Trauung,  20. 

sLitoK  Oautibb,  La  cfccvolerM,  424  n.  8:  ap.  Mabtbmb,  De  ritibut,  who  says: 
"Nuptiae  communiter  solent  celebrari  ad  valv<u  eccleriae;**  and  places  before  us 
abundant  proof  in  the  sixteen  ordinet  which  he  publishes,  ihid.,  n,  127-44.  Chiutier 
cites  also  fciBWW  db  Boubbon,  ed.  of  Lboot  db  i<a  Mabchb,  806:  "Cum 
duceretur  •  •  •  .  ad  parrochiam  .  ,  .  .  et  eaeet  »ub  porticu  eccleaiae  ut  eponea  sua  d 
eonsentiret  et  matrimonium  ratificaretur  per  verba  de  praesenti,  ut  moris  est,  et  sic 
in  ecclesia  matrimonium  solempnisaretur  in  misse  celebratione  et  aliis.^'  The  same 
writer  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  "  Pontifical  ou  rituel  de  lire  **  (pub- 
lished by  M ABTBNB,  n,  colL  856-59,  who  assigns  it  to  the  twelfth  century) ,  comparing 
it  with  other  rituals,  with  illustrations  and  proofs  from  many  sources.  In  chaps, 
ix  to  xi  induslTe,  entitled  "  Le  mariage  du  chcTalier  **  (cp.  cit,,  841-450) ,  (Jautier  gives 
a  learned  and  most  interesting  discussion  of  medinval  marriage  rites  and  customs. 
Compare  Daniel,  Codex  liturgiciu;  and  the  summaries  in  Palmbb,  Origimu 
Uturgicae,  1, 106  ff. 
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and  what  is  thns  affirmed  for  the  rituals  of  France  is  equally 
true  for  those  of  Germany ^  and  England.  "In  the  first 
placei''  runs  the  opening  rubric  of  the  Sarum  Ordo  ad 
faciendum  sponsalic^  "let  the  man  and  the  woman  stand 
before  the  church  door  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  priest, 
and  the  people,  the  man  on  the  right  of  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  on  the  left  of  the  man.''  Here  the  bride  and  groom 
remain  during  the  nuptial  celebration,  the  assignment  of  the 
dower,  and  the  closing  benediction.  Thereupon,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  "let  them  enter  the  church  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the 
altar,''  where,  after  a  psalm,  they  are  to  prostrate  themselves 
while  a  prayer  is  said  in  their  behalf.'  The  usage  of  Sarum 
in  this  regard  is  typical,  differing  only  in  words  and  arrange- 
ment from  that  of  York,  Hereford,  or  the  other  churches. 
Indeed,  marriage  continues  to  be  celebrated  at  the  church 
door  until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  liturgies  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  first  requiring  as  a  general  observance  the 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  the  body  of  the  church.' 

iSee  Some,  XhitKhlietnung^  153-68;  and  Fbudbbbg,  EheschUeanmg,  87, 88,  who 
reach  this  oonolnsion  from  an  examination  of  the  Tarioos  English  and  continental 
rituals;  especially  the  ritnal  of  Bennes,  cct,  eleventh  centnrj,  in  Mabtbhx,  n,  127; 
also  Some,  op*  et<.,  158, 160;  Duckhoff,  Die  kirch,  Trauung,  77,  78. 

3"  Manual  ad  nsnm  Samm,"  in  Snrtees  Society  PubUeationB,  LXIII,  Appendix, 
17-20;  also  in  Maskk^l,  Monumenta  ritualtfo,  1, 50-77.  Compare  the  rituals  of  York, 
Hereford,  and  the  others  contained  in  Surtees  Society  PublietUionB^  LXm,  24  ff., 
U5  S^  160  a, ;  also  the  "  Bltuel  de  lire  '*  in  Utov  Qautzrb,  La  chewOerie,  424-31,  as 
summarized  in  capitals  in  the  margin;  and  the  ritual  of  Bennes  in  MABTKmB,  De 
ritUm$t  II,  127 ;  or  in  Sohm,  JEheteMieMttny,  159, 160 :  "In  primis  veniat  sacerdos  ante 
ostium  ecdesiae  indutus  alba  atque  stola  cum  benedicta  aqua ;  qua  asperse,  inter- 
roget  COS  sapienter,  utrum  legaliter  copulari  Tclint,  et  quaerat  quomodo  parentes 
non  sint,  et  doceat  quomodo  simul  in  lege  Domini  Tivere  debeant.  Deinde  faciat 
parentee  aeeuU  nuM  ett  dare  earn,  atque  sponsum  dotalitium  dividere,  ounctisque 

audientibus  legere,  ipsumque  suae  sponsae  libenter  dare Qua  flnita,  intrando 

in  eecletiam,  tniMom  incipicd^''^  etc. 

^lAturmf  of  Bdward  VI,  (Parker  Society),  127;  Liturgy  of  EKgabeth  (Parker 
Society),  217.  Compare  Wbxtgift,  Defence  of  the  Aneufer^  II,  462,  vhere  he  defends 
the  requirement  of  the  "  book,**  that  "  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  with  their  friends  and  neighbours,  there  to  be  married,"  against 
Thomas  Cabtwsioht  in  his  Beply  to  the  Amnoer^  lOfi,  sec.  2,  who  ridicules  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonial.  "Likewise  for  marriage,'*  says  Cartwright,  "he  (the  priest) 
eometh  back  again  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  for  baptism  unto  the  church- 
door:  what  comeliness,  what  decency,  what  edifying  in  thisi  Decency  (I  say)  in 
running  and  trudging  from  place  to  place :  edifying  in  standing  in  that  place,  and 
after  that  sort,  where  he  can  worst  be  heard  and  understanded.** 
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One  of  the  very  earliest  references  to  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  nuptials  is  contained  in  the  last  two  sections  of 
the  old  English  ritual  of  the  tenth  century  already  quoted 
in  part/  and  this  ritual  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
transition  to  the  period  under  consideration. 

*^8.  At  the  nuptials  there  shall  be  a  mass-priest  by  law; 
who  shall  with  GKxi^s  blessing  bind  their  union  to  all  pros- 
perity. 

*^9.  Well  is  it  also  to  be  looked  to,  that  it  be  known,  that 
they,  through  kinship,  be  not  too  nearly  allied;  lest  that  be 
afterwards  divided,  which  before  was  wrongly  joined.'* ' 

It  is  evident,  as  Friedberg  has  remarked,  that  the  office 
of  mass-priest  in  this  ritual  is  of  no  legal  significance.  The 
invocation  of  a  divine  blessing  is  merely  a  religious  act 
after  the  marriage  is  complete.'  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the 
gifta  than  is  the  caution,  in  the  last  section,  against  mar- 
riage within  the  degrees  of  relationship  forbidden  by  the 
canons.  It  is  plain  that  in  this  formulary  the  betrothal  and 
not  the  nuptials  absorbs  well-nigh  the  whole  attention  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  is  manifestly  the  thing  of  deepest  concern; 
and  in  this  the  priest  has  no  part.* 

According  to  Lingard,  *' there  is  no  trace  of  any  form  of 
marriage  contract  in  ancient  English  sacramentaries  pre- 
viously to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  earliest 
mention  of  it  appears  in  the  constitutions  of  two  English 
prelates,  Bichard  Poere,  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Bichard  de 
Marisco,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  ordered  the  parish  priests 
to  teach  the  bridegroom  this  form,  'I  take  thee  N.  for  my 

1  This  is  next  to  the  oldest  mention,  after  the  (Seimanio  conqnest,  of  the  priestly 
benediction;  the  first  is  the  marriage  of  Judith  to  the  Saxon  king  JBthelwnlf,  856, 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

9 ScHXXD,  Anhang  VI,  802, 883:  Thobpb,  1, 25S,  257. 

>  Fbibdbbbo,  KKaehlieuung^  85;  compare  Linoabd,  BUiorg  and  AnHquttim  of 
tkt  Angk>-8cuccn  Churchy  11,  7-11,  who  gives  the  form  of  benediction. 

4  SoHic,  EhachUeutmg^  100  n.  60.  This  view  is  of  course  opposed  by  I>zbck- 
HOFV,  Die  kirch,  Trauunift  09  ff. 
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wife,'  and  the  bride  a  similar  form,  'I  take  thee  N.  for  my 
husband.' "  ^  This  statement,  however,  may  now  require  some 
modification.  Judging  from  its  brevity  and  its  condensed, 
almost  crude,  diction,  the  ritual  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society  from  a  pontifical  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  may  have  originated  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  twelfth 
century;*  and  this  seems  all  the  more  probable,  for  French 
rituals,  in  which  the  priest  takes  a  leading  part  in  directing 
the  spousal  contract,  are  preserved  from  a  still  earlier  period.' 
However  this  may  be,  the  rituals  of  Sarum,  York,  and 
Hereford  are  among  the  most  ancient,  the  most  elaborate, 
and  the  most  instructive  which  have  anywhere  been  pre- 
served, those  of  Sarum  and  York  having  been  in  force  from 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  until  1549.  They 
contain  a  rich  store  of  material  for  the  student  of  the  mar- 
riage contract,  carrying  him  back  to  the  cradle  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  in  the  Saxon  forests*  Beneath  the  ecclesiastical 
covering,  the  adventitious  mass  of  prayers,  psalms,  and 
benedictions,  is  a  kernel  of  primitive  Teutonic  custom  which 
he  will  at  once  recognize. 

The  York  service  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  for  it  does 
not  differ  in  any  important  particular  from  the  other  two. 
In  it  the  advance  of  the  clergy  is  very  marked.  The 
priest  directs  or  participates  in  the  whole  procedure.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  before  the  church  door,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  the  man  standing  "on  the  right  of  the  woman  and 
the  woman  on  the  left  of  the  man."^    Then  the  priest  is 

X liZNOABD,  op,  ctl.,  n,  10,  note;  ap.  WlLsnre,  Omc,  1, 588. 

s  Surtees  Society  PubUcaUonB,  LXm,  Appendix,  100,  lei.  See  also  the  **  Bene- 
dictio  annnli,  sponsi  et  sponaae  '*  from  the  Bly  Pontifical,  Cambridge  UniTenity 
library,  of  the  twelfth  oentory,  <Md.,  161,  KB,  in  which  the  priest  leads  in  Uessing 
the  ring,  assigning  the  dover,  and  directing  the  " giving**  of  the  woman.  It  is 
probably  a  part  of  a  very  early  ritual. 

s  See  the  rituals  of  Bennes,  eo.  elerenth  century,  and  de  Ure,  twelfth  century, 
already  referred  to. 

*  "  Statnantur  vir  et  muUer  ante  ostium  ecdeaiae  coram  Deo  et  saoerdote  et 
populo,  Tir  a  dextris  mulieris  et  mulier  a  sinistris  Tiri  " :  York  manual,  in  Snrteoa 
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to  ask  the  banns  in  the  mother-tongne,  following  the 
Latin  f  onnula  prescribed  in  the  ritual,  first  addressing  the 
people: 

*^  Lo,  bretheren,  we  are  comen  here  before  God  and  his 
angels  and  all  his  halowes,  in  the  face  and  presence  of  onr 
moder  holy  Chyrche,  for  to  conple  and  to  knyt  these  two 
bodyes  togyder,  that  is  to  saye,  of  this  man  and  of  this 
woman,  that  they  be  from  this  tyme  forthe,  but  one  body 
and  two  soules  in  the  fayth  and  lawe  of  GKxi  and  holy 
Chyrche,  for  to  deserue  everlastynge  lyfe  what  someuer  that 
they  have  done  here  before/' 

*^  I  charge  you  on  Goddes  behalf e  and  holy  Ohirche,  that 
if  there  be  any  of  you  that  can  say  any  thynge  why  these 
two  may  not  lawfully  be  wedded  togyder  at  this  tyme,  say  it 
nowe  outher  pryuely  or  appertly,  in  helpynge  of  your  soules 
and  theirs  bothe.^' 

Secondly,  addressing  the  man  and  the  woman : 

*'Also  I  charge  you  both  and  eyther  be  your  selfe,  as  ye 
wyll  answer  before  Gt>d  at  the  day  of  dome,  that  yf  there  be 
thynge  done  pryuely  or  openly,  betwene  yourselfe,  or  that 
ye  knowe  any  lawfuU  lettyng  why  that  ye  may  nat  be  wed- 
ded togyder  at  thys  tyme,  say  it  nowe  or  we  do  any  more  to 
this  mater/' ^ 

If  no  objection  to  the  marriage  is  made,  the  priest,  in 
several  long  paragraphs  of  the  service,  explains  the  canons 
relating  to  publication  of  banns,  the  times  when  the  eccle- 
siastical celebration  is  forbidden,  and  the  evils  growing  out 
of  clandestine  unions,  with  the  penalty  of  three  years'  sus- 

Soeiety  PubUeationB^  LXin,  24.  Cf,  the  Samm,  Hereford,  and  Welsh  rituals,  ihid,^ 
Appendix,  17, 115, 187 ;  also  the  Sanun  ritual  in  Maskbll,  X,  60.  All  these  place  the 
man  on  the  right  of  the  woman ;  but  in  "  one  MS.  Manual  of  Saram  Use  (early  XVth 
century),"  the  woman  "stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  man'*:  Hbndbbson,  in 
preface  to  Snrtees  Society  PublieaUoM^  LXIII,  xriii,  xlx. 

1  Compare  the  similar  proTisions,  In  more  archaic  words,  In  the  Salisbury 
manual  in  the  British  Museum:  Maskbll,  MonMmenia  rUuaUot  I,  62-54,  margin; 
and  the  Latin  form  there  given  in  the  text. 
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pension  from  office  for  the  priest  who  fails  to  prohibit  such 
marriages  in  his  parish.  Then  follows  the  essential  act,  the 
celebration  of  the  sponsalicL  This,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  in  two  distinct  pcurta  The  first  part  is  the  repetition  of 
the  betrothal  per  verba  de  future^  the  priest  patting  the 
vows  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  each  party.  He  says  to 
the  man: 

''iV.,  wylt  thou  hane  this  woman  to  thy  wyfe  and  lone  her 
[and  wirschipe  hir^]  and  keep  her,  in  sykenes  and  in  helthe, 
and  in  all  other  degrese  be  to  her  as  a  hnsbande  sholde  be 
to  his  wyfe,  and  all  other  forsake  for  her,  and  holde  the  only 
to  her  to  thy  lynes  ende/^ 

The  man  is  to  answer:  ^'I  wylL"  The  priest  then  says 
to  the  woman: 

^^N.^  wylt  thou  hane  this  man  to  thy  hnsbande,  and  to  be 
boxum  to  hym  [luf  hym,  obeye  to  him,  and  wirschipe'  hym] , 
seme  hym  and  kepe  hym  in  sykenes  and  in  helthe:  and  in 
all  other  degrese  be  nnto  him  as  a  wyfe  shnlde  be  to  her 
hnsbande,  and  all  other  to  forsake  for  hym,  and  holde  the 
only  to  hym  to  thy  lynes  ende." 

The  woman  is  to  say:  "I  wylL'* 

This  closes  the  first  part.  The  second  part  is  the  giftaj 
or  marriage  properly  so  called,  per  verba  de  praesenti.  The 
priest  says:  "Who  gynes  me  this  wyfe?"  "Then,"  mns  the 
Latin  rubric,  * 'shall  the  woman  be  given  away  by  her  father 
or  by  a  friend;  if  a  maid,  she  shall  have  her  hand  bare;  if 
a  widow,  she  shall  have  it  covered.'  The  man  shall  receive 
her  to  keep  in  God's  faith  and  his  own,  as  he  has  vowed 
before  the  priest ;   and  holding  her  by  the  right  hand  with 

iThe  words  in  the  brackets  in  the  fonnnlB  for  both  parties  are  added  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  of  the  York  ritnai. 

s  It  wili  be  noted  that  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
promise  to  "  worship.'*  The  same  is  tme  of  the  manosoript  Salisbury  ritnai  in  the 
British  Mnsenm:  Maskxll,  op,  eii.,  1, 53. 

SThis  provision  is  fonnd  in  all  these  early  rituals.  Cf,  LteM  Oaittzbb,  La 
eheodUHe^  427,  note. 
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his  right  hand,  he  shall  plight  the  woman  his  troth  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  saying  after  the  priest: 

''Here  I  take  thee  N,  to  my  wedded  wyfe,  to  hane  and 
to  holde,  at  bedde  and  at  borde,  for  fayrer  for  fouler,  for 
better  for  warse,  in  sekeness  and  in  hele,  tyl  dethe  us  departe, 
and  thereto  I  plyght  the  my  trouthe;''  and  the  woman  makes 
the  same  vow  in  the  same  worda 

''Then  shall  the  man  place  gold,  silver,  and  a  ring  upon 
a  shield  or  a  book.  And  the  priest  shall  enquire  whether 
the  ring  has  already  been  blessed.'^  If  not,  the  priest  is  to 
bless  it  in  prescribed  form,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water. 
Then  follows  a  curious  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  "takes 
the  ring  with  his  three  principal  fingers,  and  says  after  the 
priest,  beginning  with  the  thumb  of  the  bride,  *In  nomine 
Patris;^  at  the  second  finger,  'e/  Filii;^  at  the  third  finger, 
'e/  8piritu8  Sancti;'*  at  the  fourth  or  middle  finger,  ^Amen;^^ 
and  there  he  leaves  the  ring,  because  according  to  the 
Decree  ....  'in  the  middle  finger  there  is  a  certain  vein 
extending  to  the  heart.' '^ ' 

After  this  delicious  bit  of  popular  superstition,  handed 
down  to  our  own  days  from  remote  antiquity,  the  bride- 
groom, holding  his  bride  by  the  hand,  says  after  the  priest: 
"With  this  rynge  I  wedde  the,  and  with  this  golde  and  siluer 
I  honoure  the,  and  with  this  gyft  I  dowe  thee.'' 

The  priest  next  "asks  the  dower  of  the  woman."  If  "land 
is  given  her  in  the  dower,"  the  bride  "prostrates  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  bridegroom;"  but  the  York  ritual  does  not  go 

1  This  formula  is  oommon  to  the  early  ritnals.  It  is  omitted  in  the  modem  ser* 
▼ioe  of  the  English  church,  but  retained  in  the  present  Soman  ritual:  BnroBAM 
The  ChrisUan  Marriage  Ceremony  ^  180. 

3  "Et  ibi  dimittat  annnlnm  seonndam  deoretnm  zzz.  qnaestione  t.  Femlnae,  ad 
finem:  quia  in  medico  est  quaedam  Tena  prooedens  usque  ad  oor":  p.  27.  Cf, 
Gbatian's  Deeretumt  in  Biohtbb-Fbxkdbbbo,  OorpuB  jur,  can.,  I.  The  "vein  ex- 
tending to  the  heart"  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  rituals  of  Hereford  and  Sarum, 
and  in  the  Welsh  ritual  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Sarum  ritual  adds :  "et  in 
sonoritate  argent!  designatnr  interna  dilectio,  quae  semper  inter  eos  debet 
recens" :  Surtees  Society  Publications,  LXTTI,  Appendix,  20. 
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BO  far  as  one  manuscript  of  the  Sarum  manual,  in  requiring 
that  the  woman  shall  ''kiss  the  right  foot"  of  her  spouse/ 

The  ceremony  ends  with  prayer  and  benediction,  followed 
by  the  entrance  into  the  church  for  celebration  of  the  bridal 
mass.' 

The  historical  significance  of  the  ritual  just  analyzed  is 
readily  perceived.'  In  the  ring,  the  gold,  and  the  silver 
there  is  a  plain  recognition  of  the  arrha^  though  it  was 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  symboUcal  assignment  of 
the  wife^B  dower.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tradition  is  still 
conducted  by  the  '* father  or  a  friend."  It  is  a  private  lay 
transaction  in  which  the  priest  has  no  legal  pari  He  is  still 
a  mere  orator,  rather  than  a  necessary  actor,  though  there 
is  a  manifest  effort  to  gain  the  recognition  of  the  priestly 
office  as  essential  to  a  Christian  marriage.  Martene  has 
pointed  out  that  in  all  the  early  rituals  the  words  vos  con- 

iThus  a  **MS.  Mannal  of  Sanim  Use**  prorides,  "whether  there  is  land  in  the 
donry  or  not*':  "Tone  procidat  sponsa  ante  pedes  ejus,  et  deosenletor  pedem  ejus 
dextrum ;  tune  eriffat  earn  sponsns ^ :  Surtees  Society  PubUeaticnB^  LXIU,  20,  note; 
and  HsNDKBSOM,  ibid.,  six.  On  the  York  and  Sarum  rituals  see  Sbldbn,  Uxor 
ebraiea^  198  if. ;  and  the  points  discussed  are  all  illustrated  in  the  Ordlne§  published 
In 


sThis  ritual  also  provides  a  form  for  the  priestly  blessins  of  the  bridal  chamber 
{henedietio  thalanU)  and  the  nuptial  oouoh:  "Noote  Tero  sequent!  cum  sponsus  et 
sponsa  ad  lectum  perrenerint,  aecedat  Saoerdos  et  benedieat  thalamum ; "  the  bless- 
ing concluding  with  the  direction :  **  Tunc  secundum  morem  antiquum  thuriflcentur 
torus  et  thalamus'* :  89, 40.  Similar  forms  are  fliven  in  the  Hereford,  Sarum,  and 
Bangor  rituals :  Surtees  Society  Pul>UeaUon»t  LXIU,  Appendix,  25, 86, 120 ;  Masxbll, 
1, 76, 77  n.  47. 

s  For  a  good  summary  of  the  Sarum  and  other  rituals  see  Fbixdbebo,  Eh€»ehUe»- 
sufiir,  86  ff.;  and  see  the  ceremonies  of  1SQ8  and  1554,  in  the  "Gentlemen's  Magaalne 
Library,"  Mannen  and  Cfiutonu,  57. 

4  Thus  a  manuscript  mannal  of  Salisbury  use  has  this  "curious  addition ;  '*  the 
priest  says :  "Loo  this  gold  and  this  siluer  is  leyd  doun  in  signifyinge  that  the  woman 
schal  haue  hure  dower,  thi  goodes,  sif  heo  abide  aftur  thy  disoes":  fol.  17;  ap. 
Ma8KBLI<,  MonumerUa  Whtolto,  I,  58  n.  14.  LteK  Oautixb  iinds  in  the  similar 
French  custom  a  "reminiscence"  of  the  marriage  per  9oUdum  ei  denarium  of  the 
Salic  law.  "When  the  bridegroom  pronounces  these  words:  *De  num  bienje  wm$ 
doue,'*  he  delicately  places  in  the  little  purse  of  the  bride  three  pretty  pieces  of 
money,  three  new  deniert.  Not  being  able  to  put  Into  her  hands  the  fields,  woods, 
and  manors  constituting  the  dower,  he  gives  her  its  symboL  They  went  so  far  cm 
account  of  this  usage  as  to  coin  special  den<ert,  ^deniers  pour  eeponser'":  La 
ekeoalerie^  42&, 
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jungo^  are  imkiiown.  It  is  the  *^ parties  who  marry  them- 
selvea^'  The  matrimonial  contract  arises  solely  in  their 
consent' 

II.      THB    PBIEST    SUPBBSBDBS    THB    0H08BN    GUABDIAN,   AND 
BPONSAUA  PER  VERBA  DE  PRAE8ENTI  ABB   VALID 

Thns  it  appears  that  between  the  first  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies the  religious  element  in  the  marriage  ceremony  runs 
through  three  phases,  not  sharply  defined  by  dates,  but 
overlapping  and  blending;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it 
may  be  well  to  summarize  the  history  of  this  development 
before  proceeding  farther.  (1)  During  about  four  centuries 
no  Uturgy  was  prescribed;  the  ancient  popular  forms  of  con- 
tract  were  accepted;  the  nuptials  were  usually  celebrated  in 
the  home  of  the  bride,  less  often  in  church ;  and  the  priestly 
benediction,  though  doubtless  commended  as  a  religious 
duty,  was  not  exacted  by  the  church  as  essential  to  a  legal 
or  a  canonical  marriage.  (2)  Between  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  tenth  the  custom  be- 
came well  established  for  the  newly  wedded  pair  to  attend 
religious  service  in  the  church  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
and  receive  the  priestly  benediction  on  their  future  married 
life;  and  this  practice  soon  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
regular  bride-mass,  containing  phrases  directly  applicable  to 
the  nuptials.  In  the  bride-mass  may  be  found  the  genesis 
of  the  ecclesiastical  marriage  liturgy;  but  it  is  a  purely 
religious  office  and  adds  nothing  to  the  vaUdity  of  the  private 
contract.  (8)  In  the  next  phase,  falling  between  the 
tenth  and  tiie  twelfth  centuries,  the  clergy  makes  rapid 
progress.   An  elaborate  and  imposing  ritual  is  developed ;  the 

1 "  I  proooimoe  that  thBT  be  man  and  wife  together,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,** 
ete.:  Bitnal  of  the  Bnglish  ohnioh,  in  Bekoham,  Ckrittian  Marriaoe  Ceremony,  168. 
"  I  Join  yon  together  in  marriage,'*  etc :  Boman  ritual,  tMd.,  178.  The  presence  of 
similar  phrases  in  all  oar  modem  ceremonies,  cItU  or  religions,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  function  of  the  magistrate  or  priest  now  and 
that  of  his  medisTal  predecessor. 

*  Llk>M  Oautzxs,  La  ehevdlerie,  426  n.  1 ;  ap,  Mabtsmb,  Dt  ritihuB, 
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priest,  inheriting  the  fnnctionB  of  the  anoient  orator,  directs 
the  entire  celebration;  the  nuptial  ceremony  takee  place 
before  the  chnrch  door,  and  is  followed  by  the  bridal  mass  in 
the  chnrch  itself;  but  even  now  the  priest  is  a  mere  helper, 
and  the  religions  service  adds  nothing  to,  nor  its  omission 
takes  nothing  from,  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contract. 

The  next  and  final  step  is  comparatively  easy  and  already 
assured.  By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
western  church  had  entered  upon  a  fourth  phase  in  respect 
to  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  This  was  facilitated,  ac- 
cording to  Sohm,*  by  the  custom,  already  mentioned,  of 
choosing  any  third  person  as  guardian  to  officiate  at  the 
nuptials,  marking  the  transition  from  the  ancient  tradition 
through  the  natural  guardian  to  the  stage  of  seU-gifla  or 
tradition  by  the  bride  herself — a  stage  which  is  fairly  being 
entered  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  new  and  more  liberal  form  of  lay  tradition  led  directly 
to  the  gifta  by  the  priest,  or  to  ecclesiastical  marriage 
properly  so  called.'  In  the  third  stage  of  development  the 
priest  could  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  natural  guardian  to  give  his  ward  in  marriage.  He 
could  at  most  assist  as  orator  and  bestow  his  benediction. 
But  from  the  moment  that  custom  sanctioned  the  choice  of 
any  third  person  in  place  of  the  father  or  other  natural  pro- 
tector, the  clergy  appropriated  this  function  as  their  exclu- 
sive right.  While  the  church  *'  bestowed  her  blessing  upon 
the  tradition  through  the  natural  guardian,  she  directed 
against  the  lay  chosen  guardian  her  excommunication.'" 
So  at  this  point  arose  the  antagonism  between  private  and 
ecclesiastical  marriage.^     The  motive  of  the  church   was 

1  Some,  XKetchUemuno,  164  ff.,  97  if . ;  </.  Fuidbbbo,  RhetehUettunOt  M  ff. 

s  Some,  op.  eit.,  164.  s  ibtd.,  164  ff.,  179  ff. 

4  The  eoolesiastieal  aet,  HandiunOt  was  old ;  the  eoelesiastioal  nnpiUli*  geitlMthm 
Trauungt  was  new.   Thia  is  SoHM *s  riew,  op,  ett.,  179  ff.,  18S,  as  opposed  to 
BBBO,  EhetchUettungy  85. 
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clearly  twofold.  While  she  very  naturally  strove  to  gain 
control  of  the  nuptial  celebration,  to  give  more  and  more  a 
religious  form  to  the  institution  already  declared  by  her  to 
be  a  sacrament,  she  doubtless  foresaw  something  of  the  evils 
which  would  ensue  from  clandestine  or  private  unions,  now 
that  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  was  no 
longer  necessary,  as  in  early  days,  for  a  valid  marriage,  and 
therefore  began  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  publicity. 

Henceforth  the  rituals  of  the  continent  show  plainly  that 
marriage  was  usually  celebrated  by  the  priest  and  not  merely 
in  his  presence;  though  the  ceremony  still  takes  place  at 
the  church  door.  The  parties  no  longer  simply  "marry 
themselves,'^  repeating  after  the  priest  the  solemn  words  of 
the  nuptial  vow;  but  in  addition  the  priest  "gives  the  woman 
to  the  man,  saying  in  Latin  words:  I  join  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen;''  and 
this  formula,  taken  from  a  typical  French  ritual  of  the  four- 
teenth century,'  is  never  found,  as  already  explained,  in  the 
liturgies  of  the  preceding  period.  It  is  highly  important  to 
note  that  these  words  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  priest  do 
not  appear  in  the  English  service  before  the  period  of  the 
Bef  ormation.  In  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  rituals  the 
parties  are  the  real  actors,  although  the  priest  is  leader  and 
teacher  in  the  whole  ceremony.    At  most,  so  far  as  the  form 

i"Timo  saoerdos  det  earn  Tiro  dioens  Torbis  latinis:  Et  ego  oonjnngo  ros  in 
nomine  PatrU  et  Filii  et  Spiritns  SanctL  Amen":  quoted  in  Sohk,  op.  ett.,  165, 
166,  from  a  Booen  ritoal  of  the  foorteenth  century  in  Martene*8  collection.  Dncx- 
HOFF,  Die  kirch,  TrauunQ,  82  ff.,  takes  a  different  riev.  The  Bouen  ritual,  he  holds, 
is  not  a  typical  seryioe.  The  priest  does  not  now  gaSn.  an  essentially  new  function  at 
the  nupUals.  His  office  has  always  been  necessary  to  a  Christian  marriage.  In 
addition  to  his  original  power  of  joining  in  wedlock,  he  merely  adds  the  function 
exercised  by  the  father  or  guardian  in  the  formal  tradition.  Moreover,  DieckhofiTs 
position  is  supported  by  some  rituals,  which  seem  to  show  that  dcTclopment  on  the 
continent  was  not  uniform  in  this  regard.  Cf,  Sohkusl,  EnitwicklunOt  110  ff.,  who 
discusses  the  divergent  views  of  Sohm  and  Frledberg. 

The  last  stage  of  evolution  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  eastern  church.  In 
the  presence  of  the  priest  the  bride  and  groom  betroth  and  give  themselves  in  mar- 
riage. The  priest  merely  prays  and  blesses:  Sohm,  Zur  TTawt.notfra4je^  19  ff.; 
Zhishman,  Dcm  Ehitrtchiy  128, 135, 092  n.  1, 094  n.  1.  For  the  marriage  ritual  of  the 
Greek  church  see  Mabtenb,  De  ritihwt^  II,  140-44. 
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of  tradition  is  concerned,  evidence  of  a  mere  transition^ 
from  the  third  phase  in  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  marriage 
may  be  discerned.  The  priest  does  not  step  qnite  into  the 
place  of  the  father  or  other  relative.  He  is  not  qnite  a 
** chosen  guardian;''  for  he  receives  his  power  to  **give'' 
the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  from  the  natural  guardian  or 
his  representative,  and  not  from  the  woman  iierself.  Thus, 
according  to  the  ancient  liturgy  of  York,  the  priest  says, 
''who  gyues  me  this  wyfe?  Then  the  woman  is  given  by 
her  father  or  by  a  friend;'"  and  this  transitional  form  in 
substance  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  service  of  the 
English  church.'  But,  apparently,  the  function  of  the  priest 
in  the  gifla  is  more  pronounced  in  the  York  manual  than  in 
any  of  the  other  mediaeval  rituals  which  have  been  preserved. 
In  some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  receives  no  mention 
atalL' 

1  Pointed  ont  hf  Sohm,  EhMchUamMg^  164, 166. 

>  Sortees  Society  PvbUeatUmM,  LXm,  26. 

>"  Who  ffi^oth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  mant  Then  shaU  they  siye 
their  troth  to  each  other  in  this  manner.  The  minister  reoeirinff  the  woman  at  her 
father's  or  friend's  hands,'*  etc. :  Bznoham,  The  ChriaUan  Marriage  Ceremony^  164. 

4  Thus  the  Hereford  ritnal  simxily  says,  after  declaration  of  the  dower, "  et  XMiter 
▼el  propinqnos  mnlieris  aocipiat  cam,  et  tradat  homini  per  mannm  dezteram" 
(Snrtees  Society  FvMicaUon»^  LXTTT,  Appendix,  116).  Similarly  the  Pontifical  of 
AnUwTia^  bishop  of  Bancor,  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  declares, "  Primo  dieatnr  (dos) 
feminae,  deinde  detnr  "  (t did.,  162) ;  and  this  form  agrees  substantially  with  that  of 
the  Hanley  Castle  Missal  of  the  same  period  (iMd.,  168).  In  the  ritnal  of  the 
flfteenth-eentnry  Harleian  MS.,  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  after  asking  the  banns, "  the 
woman  shall  be  si^en  in  this  manner :  Sacerdos  ntrinsqne  mann  dextera  apprehenaa, 
jnngat  eoe  similiter,  sicnt  facinnt  qui  fide  so  oblisant "  (iMd.,  166) ;  bat  here,  of 
coarse,  the  words  "  jan4rat  eoe"  are  not  words  of  power,  for  they  precede  the  mar- 
riage TOW  of  the  parties.  According  to  the  Welsh  ritnal  of  the  fifteenth  centnry, 
"  the  woman  is  given  by  her  father  or  by  another  friend  **  {ibid,^  167) ;  and  this  form 
is  obeerred  in  the  Sarnm  liturgy  published  both  by  Ma8SBLi«  (ifomimerUa,  1, 56), 
and  the  Snrtees  Society  (LXIII,  Appendix,  19),  while  in  one  MS.  of  the  same  serTioe 
the  words  **  deinde  detur  [Eoclesiae]  femina  a  patre  suo,  vel  ab  amicis  ejus  "  (iMd., 
loe.  ett.,  19)  appear,  thus  in  effect  agreeing  with  the  form  of  the  York  manuaL  An 
interesting  yariation  occurs  in  the  Pontifical  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  where  the  priest  does  not  receive  the  woman  from  her  guardian, 
but  Joint  with  him  in  giTinc  her  to  the  husband:  "  Sacerdos  et  patronns  sponsae 
dent  ipsam  sponso  per  dexteram  **  (iMd.,  160).  A  ritual  of  Aries  (ea,  1900)  affords 
evidence  of  a  similar  transition  in  the  form  of  tradition:  see  the  extract  in  Sohm, 
EheechUeamung^  16S  n.  27 ;  and  compare  on  this  subject  FszcDBno,  EheechUeemuiOt 
88, 62.   On  the  Bnglish  celebration  <^.  JaAVFBHOH,  Bridee  and  BridaU^  1, 88-96. 
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It  appears,  then,  as  regards  the  form  of  celebration,  that 
previous  to  the  Beformation  the  chnrch  had  not  made  so 
great  progress  in  England  as  in  many  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  gifta  is  still  essentially  the  ancient  private  tra- 
dition, in  which  the  priest  has  at  most  a  subordinate  place; 
and  the  words  of  power  following,  and  as  it  were  sealing,  the 
nuptial  vow  do  not  appear.  Still  there  is  a  decided  gain ;  for 
the  whole  procedure  is  given  a  religions  character  through 
the  solemn  prayers  and  benedictions,  the  authoritative  defini- 
tions of  the  nature  of  marriage,  and  the  stately  ceremonial  of 
the  bridal  mass,  in  all  of  which  the  priest  is  the  central  figure. 

If  now,  turning  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  con- 
tent of  the  prescribed  rituals,  we  examine  the  legislation  of 
the  church  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  these  rituals,  we 
shall  reach  a  similar  result  Stated  broadly  in  advance,  the 
English  canons  created  a  sharp  distinction  between  legality 
and  validity.  Lay  marriages — that  is,  marriages  solemnized 
without  the  intervention  of  the  church,  including  clandestine 
unions  as  well  as  those  privately  contracted  before  witnesses 
with  parental  consent — were  opposed  to  canonical  marriages: 
and  lay  marriages  were  declared  illegal  under  severe  pen- 
alties, even  excommunication;  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
once  contracted  in  words  of  the  present  tense,  they  were 
maintained  as  equally  valid  and  equally  sacramental  in  their 
nature  with  those  celebrated  according  to  the  authorized 
liturgy  before  the  priest^ 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  various  orders  and  regu- 
lations commanding  the  benediction  were  passed.    Theodore 

1  In  general,  for  the  eanons  relating  to  the  priestly  benedietlon  and  the  eoeleei- 
asUoal  eelebration  see  JoHiraoH,  CoflecftOH  of  the  Law»  and  OemofW  qf  the  Church 
qf  England,  I,  £02;  n,  19,  27,  64,  89,  01,  MO,  905,  410;  Pbicbbitoh*8  hietorieal  snm* 
maxj  in  10  Clabx  aitd  FtMimxT,  616  ff. ;  and  the  snmmaries  of  Mabkbll,  Mimumenia 
ritualiot  I,  cclziy-iz ;  and  Masowxb,  Comt,  HUt.  of  CTiurch  qf  England,  213, 214  n.  5. 
For  the  earlj  period  see  the  oolleotione  of  Thorpe,  Sehmid,  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  and 
Wilkins.  An  ezoellent  disonnion  of  the  snhjeet  is  given  hj  Polloos  and  Maitland, 
HUt,  Eng,  Law,  II,  864  ff . ;  and  a  very  detailed  treatment  in  Fbikdbbbo'b  JBk€tcAUe»> 
•ung,  88  ff.,  800  ff. 
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ihuB  requires  the  priest,  in  the  case  of  a  first  marriage,  to 
celebrate  the  mass,  doubtless  the  ordinary  service,  and  to 
ask  a  benediction  upon  both  parties;*  while  by  the  ritual  of 
the  tenth  century,  already  quoted,  the  nuptials  are  to  be  cele- 
brated before  a  mass-priest  **who  shall  with  Gbd's  blessing 
bind  their  union  to  all  prosperity.'' '  But  after  the  Conquest 
more  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  secure  publicity  and 
enforce  the  observance  of  religious  rite&  Especially  impor- 
tant is  the  celebrated  constitution  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc, 
alleged  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Winchester 
in  1076,  ordaining  *Hhat  no  man  give  his  daughter  or  kins- 
woman in  marriage  without  the  priest's  benediction,"  and 
declaring  that  otherwise  ''the  marriage  shall  not  be  deemed 
legitimate  but  as  fornication." '  Twenty-six  years  later,  at 
the  Council  of  London,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Anselm  to 
put  a  check  upon  clandestine  contracts,  in  a  provision  which 
really  defines  the  principle  governing  the  decisions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  throughout  the  west.  ''Promises  of 
marriage  made  between  man  and  woman  without  witnesses'* 
are  declared  to  be  "null  if  either  party  deny  them."  ^  In  1176 
these  acts  were  reinforced  by  a  canon  of  Archbishop  Richard, 
taken  from  the  decrees  of  Pope  Ormisdas  (Hormisdas)  of  the 

iPomiii.  Theod,,  Book  I,  e.  II,  $1:  Haddaw  AXtf  Stubbs,  Ctwnoilf.  m,  18Ts 
Maxowib,  ConaL  HitL  Chutck  qf  Eng»,  UB%  214  n.  5. 

sSomaD,  Oetetze^  Anhan^  VI,  892,  888;  Thobpb,  Ancient  Lawt^  I,  255-S7; 
Makowxb,  loe.  eit,  Cf.  also  the  ExcerpUcnea  Eogberti^  o.  90  (or  88),  TROSPa,  n,  110, 
reprodneing  a  canon  of  the  Govndl  of  Garthace  reqniring  that "  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  be  offered  b7  the  xMirentB,  and  bridefoUt,  to  reaaivv  the  prieat'a  benediction*' : 
JoHNSOH's  CofiOM,  1, 202,  and  the  lo-called  Canonm  JEffrid  (A.  D.  908-1001),  mo.  0,  in 
Thobpb,  n,  847,  declaring  that  "the  lajman  maj,  howcTcr,  with  the  apostle's  leave 
take  a  wife  a  second  time;  if  his  wife  falls  away  from  him;  bnt  the  canons  forbid 
blessing  thereto  and  have  ordered  snch  men  to  do  penance  " :  Maxowsb,  loe.  cit, 

*"Praeterea  statnttim  est,  nt  nnllns  flllam  snam,  Tel  eognatam,  det  alieni, 
absque  benedietione  sacerdotali.  Si  aliter  feoeret,  non  nt  legitimnm  conjnginm,  sed 
nt  fomicatoriom,  Jndicabitnr.*'— Pabubb,  De  amHquitaie  hritannieae  eceUtiae  (Lon- 
don, 1729),  178;  also  Wzlxxvb,  OoneilUh  It  887;  M asowbb,  Ioc.  eit.;  and  translated  in 
Johnbom's  CanonB,  n,  10.    Cf.  Poli<ock  and  Maztlajo),  Hiti.  Eng,  Law^  II,  868  n.  1 

4  "  XJt  fides  inter  viram  et  molierem,  occolte  et  sine  testibns,  de  oonjngio  data, 
si  ab  altemtro  negate  faerit,  irrata  habeatnr.^^WzbKZKB,  Oonetlio,  1, 882;  JoBiracnra 
CanonMt  II,  27;  Makowxb,  loe,  eit. 
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year  514,  ordering  that  **no  faithful  man,  of  what  degree 
soever,  marry  in  private,  but  in  pnblic,  by  receiving  the 
priest's  benediction.  If  any  priest  be  discovered  to  have 
married  any  in  private  let  him  be  suspended  from  his  office 
for  three  year&''  ^  By  a  constitntion  of  Archbishop  Walter, 
in  the  year  1200,  it  was  further  ordained  that  "no  marriage 
be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published  in  church,  nor 
between  persons  unknown;''  and  no  marriage  not  publicly 
solemnized  in  face  of  the  church  is  **  to  be  allowed  of,  except 
by  the  special  authority  of  the  bishop." ' 

These  measures,  and  others  later  enacted  in  a  similar 
spirit,'  have  led  to  a  serious  misapprehension  of  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  canon  law.  From  them  it  has  been  zeal- 
ously argued  that  the  prescribed  religious  celebration  was 
essential  to  a  valid  contract;  and  this  view  was  strengthened 
by  the  decree  of  Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council, 
1215,  requiring  the  publication  of  banns  as  a  general  law 
of  the  western  church,  which  by  a  similar  error  was  under- 
stood to  have  ordained  ecclesiastical  marriage.^  But  in  the 
light  of  history  it  seems  clear  that  all  which  was  intended 
by  this  decree,  or  by  the  constitution  of  Lanfranc  and  its 
successors,  was  to  declare  the  unblessed  marriage  illegal, 
involving  certain  penalties  or  disadvantages,  without  touch- 
ing its  validity.'    The  lay  courts,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 

1  JomraoH,  Omom,  n,  64.  t  JMd.,  n. 

t  BipeeUlly  the  oonstltatioii  of  BafnoldB,  1822 ;  that  of  Stratford,  1SA8 ;  and  that 
of  Zovohe,  1M7 :  iMd.,  340,  an,  896, 410, 4U. 

4FBzxDBBBa,  XheachUesauno^  80,  note,  sItm  a  liat  of  the  authors  making  this 
mistake.  "  This  belief  ia  stated  hj  Blackstone,  Oommeni,^  1, 480,  and  was  in  his  time 
traditional  amon^  TC^gHM^  lawyers.  ApxMirently  it  can  be  traoed  to  Dr.  Goldin^ham, 
a  canonist  who  was  oonsolted  in  the  case  of  Banting  v.  Lepin^well  (Moore's  B^tortBt 
180)":  PoLLOOK  AMD  Maztlavd,  HUL  tf  Bng,  Lato^  II,  868, 880,  note;  FazsoBBBa, 
cji.  citif  814. 

>  Eren  the  words  of  Lanfrane,  strong  as  they  are,  do  not  invalidate  an  unblessed 
marriage.  **  He  does  not  say  that  the  nnion  wiU  be  mere  fomieation ;  he  says  that 
it  will  be  eofUygiumfomieatorium^  an  unlawful  and  f omieatory  marriage.  Lanfranc's 
words  recall  those  of  the  Fseudo-Isidorian  Syarlstus  which  appear  in  c.  1,  C.  80,  q.  5  '* : 
PoLixxTK  AMD  Maztlamd,  op,  cU,,  U,  868  u.  2;  Fbbibbm,  Oetehichte  de$  can,  Ehe' 
r0eM0,18O. 
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chapter,  might  deny  full  rights  of  dower  and  inheritance  to 
the  issue  of  such  unions;  but  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  well  as  before,  marriages  celebrated  without  the  interven- 
tion of  priest  or  magistrate  were  sustained  by  the  church  as 
binding.  As  already  emphasized  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  private,  even  secret,  agreement  of  the  parties, 
without  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  expressed  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  sponsalia  per  verba  de  praesenti^ 
though  not  followed  by  cohabitation,  was  held  to  constitute 
a  valid  marriage;  and  it  could  be  sustained  against  a  subse- 
quent contract  publicly  celebrated  according  to  ecclesiastical 
forms  and  followed  by  years  of  wedded  life.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law  of  western 
Christendom,  as  emphatically  expressed  in  the  decretal 
epistle  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  presently 
to  be  noticed;*  and  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  English 
courts  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  established  by 
conclusive  evidence.  Not  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  there  any  general  legis- 
lation of  the  church  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  rites.  This 
council,  after  anathematizing  those  who  deny  that  clandes- 
tine marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  sole  agreement 
of  the  parties  and  without  parental  consent  are  **true  and 
valid,''  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fifty-six  prelates, 

>For  some  aooonnt  of  the  distinction  between  tponnUa  de  praetenH  and  de 
,/Wttro,  with  referenoes,  see  the  next  chapter. 

9  This  epistle  sustained  a  marriage  by  priTate  consent  as  against  one  snbse- 
qnently  contracted  and  consummated.  The  opposing  yiew  is  thus  set  forth  by 
Pemberton  in  The  Queen  v.  Millis:  "In  IIQO  Pope  Alexander  issued  edicts  in 
which  marriages  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  were  declared  good;  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  came  the  canons  already  cited  [those  of  1175  and  1200 
mentioned  in  the  text],  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  permission  thus  given  by 
the  pope.  But  from  what  follows  it  is  clear  that  the  law  which  admitted  the  canon 
law  in  other  countries,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  was  never  adopted  in  Bngland. 
In  12SS  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  canon  law  of  marriage  recognised  by 
the  popes,  against  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  and  the  answer  was  the  well- 
known  answer  that  the  barons  would  not  consent  to  have  the  laws  of  England 
changed":  10  Clabk  and  FnmBLLT,  617.  This  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
truth :  see  PoUiOos  Ain>  Mazti«and,  op*  eit,^  II,  970  n.  1. 
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that  thenceforward  all  marriages  not  contracted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  be  void.^ 
This  decree  was  not  accepted  in  England,  and  **  clandestine  *' 
marriages  continued  to  be  valid  nntil  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnry ;  and  until  1856,  in  Scotland,  as  is  well 
known,  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  however  expressed, 
constituted  a  binding  marriage.' 

It  follows  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Millis,  1844, 
against  the  validity  of  a  marriage  not  celebrated  before  an 
ordained  priest  of  the  established  church,  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  history  as  revealed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  canon  law  and  in  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
during  six  centuries/  The  following  are  the  main  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  famous  suit:  In  January,  1829,  at  Ban- 
bridge,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  G^rge  Millis  and  Hester 
Graham  '^entered  into  a  contract  of  present  marriage"  in 
the  presence  of  John  Johnstone,  the  **  placed  and  regular 

iBomr.Pol.  0^.,  ni,  a«,  m.  FUXDBDM,  EhMekUemuno,  12S,  124,  giTSs  Um 
tost  of  the  deoree ;  and  his  aeoond  book,  lOmM),  wmtains  aa  intonstinff  history  of  th« 
prooeedings  of  the  ooonoil  on  the  sal^eci  of  marriage.  An  RngHsh  Tersion  of  the 
text  of  the  deeree  may  be  found  in  WATiRwosni,  Qbhoiis  and  Deerset  qf  <^  OMmctl 
csfTrefO,  196-90,  who  also  describes  the  iirooeedings  (oezxi-zzzTi).  QT.  Saub,  Die 
PuhUkaiUmdet  trid,  BeehU der  JOkeBekUetmno,  t  ff.;  FLszmB,  Die  tridenL  EheooT' 
9chrift^lfL\  Ebmbiv, La morkveew droit 0CMi0fiiff«M,n,U9-S7;  Masah,  Tlbe^fpMftoro, 
m,  288  ff .  SoHM,  MhietohUemwng^  187-98,  shows  that  the  Tridentlnnm  stiU  maintains 
the  Qermanio  prinelple  of  eonsensns  as  the  Talid  marriage. 

For  the  sources  see  the  collections  of  Theiner  and  Bichter-Sohnlte  and  the  works 
of  Sarpi  and  Palla^ioino  BsafttioiMd  in  BibUogvaphieal  Note  yn. 

sOn  Scotch  marriages  see  Bdoab,  Mwrriaom  in  Olden  Tfmet,  181-208;  Waxaoh, 
ac€(teh  Marriaget;  GUabt,  MarritHf^  anA  FamOit  Jfelotiont,  634 ff.;  HAiaacs,  The 
MarriaoeLaw^  221  ff.;  FaXBDHUto,  Ehmehlienuitig^  51, 68, 428, 427, 487-60;  Bomr, PoL 
C^.,  m,  826;  Stsfedts,  Law  nf  the  Cferpy,  I,  672,  888;  BoBBBTSOir,  JBncye.  BriUtm^ 
fUea,  XT,  667;  Kbnt,  Omim€tidarimy  n,  00.  Qf.  especiaUy  the  case  of  Dalrymple  v. 
Dalzymple,  in  2  Haooabd's  Oo/nai/^Uiini  BtgxnUt  64-187. 

•  See  the  eases  mentioned  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
Of  course,  most  of  the  decisions  are  cited  and  elaborately  discussed  by  the  counsel 
and  judges  in  Queen  v.  Millis  and  Beamish  v.  Beamish.  An  important  case  is  given 
in  Harvard  Law  Review,  VI,  11.  QT.  SwnisuBirB,  Cf  Sp<m$at$,  18, 104, 108,  pamim; 
and  especially  Halb*8  PreoedenU  and  ProeeedtngB  in  Oriminai  Laws,  l#7ff-JM9, 
taken  from  the  act-books  of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  con- 
taining a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  convincing  evidence  relating  to  the  subject 
(see  the  Index  at "  Matrimonial  Causes  "). 
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minister  of  the  congregatioii  of  Piotestant  dissenters  com- 
monly called  Presbyterians,  at  ToUylish,  near  Banbridge/* 
who  performed  a  solemn  religions  ceremony  according  to 
the  nsnal  rites  of  his  sect  Thus  there  was  a  perfect  and 
binding  contract  de  praeaenti  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. 
Later,  while  Hester  was  still  Uving,  MiUis  married  Jane 
Kenedy  in  England,  nsing  the  forms  of  the  established 
chnrch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  spring  assizes 
of  1842,  for  the  connty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Millis  was 
indicted  for  bigamy.  The  case  was  removed  by  certiorari 
into  the  Irish  court  of  Qneen's  Bench,  where  the  foor  judges 
were  evenly  divided;  bnt  Justice  Perrin,  who  favored  the 
validity  of  the  first  marriage,  withdrew  his  opinion  pro 
formoy  that  the  case  might  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
definite  settlement.^  The  Lords  submitted  the  case  to  the 
English  judges  for  advice;  and  they  unanimously  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  first  marriage  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  been  celebrated  before  a  regular  clergyman  of  the 
English  church.  That  the  decision  was  hasty  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  history,  as  revealed  in  all  the  great  cases,  there 
can  now  be  small  doubt.  '*We  have  here,''  says  Bishop,  "a 
question  of  almost  pure  ecclesiastical  law,  submitted  to  a 
tribunal  composed  of  common-law  and  equity  lawyers,  who 
necessarily  possessed  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  So 
they  ask  advice,  not  from  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  whose  func- 
tions had  qualified  them  to  give  it,  but  from  the  uninstrncted 
common-law  judges.  The  latter  were  competent  to  learn, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  the  necessary  time.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Tindal,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  complained  of 
the  want  of  time  for  investigation;  and  the  opinion  through- 
out shows  the  complaint  to  have  been  well  founded.''' 

This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  action  of  the 

1  For  the  record  of  the  proceedings  In  Ireland  see  "Report  of  the  Ca»e»  cf  Beginav, 
MUUb,  et  BeoifM  v>  CarroU  in  the  Queen'a  Bench  in  Ireiand  (DiihUn,  1842). 
s  RXBHOP,  Ifdr.,  iXv.,  and  Se3>.>  I,  S8  400, 40L 
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Lords.  In  spite  of  the  miited  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  final 
deliberation  of  the  six  law  peers  resulted  in  a  tie:  Lords  Cot- 
tenham,  Abinger,  and  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  holding  the  first 
marriage  to  be  yoid ;  and  Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and 
Campbell  maintaining  its  validity.  But  since  the  case  was 
on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  another  court,  the  result  of 
the  tie  was  to  declare  the  invalidity  of  unblessed  wedlock.^ 
Thus  by  a  remarkable  sequence  of  circumstances  and 
accidents  was  established  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
English  law  governing  the  marriage  celebration.'  The  de- 
cision was  therefore  followed  in  another  celebrated  case, 
that  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  which  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1861.  This  was  a  case  of  ** clandestine*'  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  himself  performing  the  ceremony  in  a 
private  house  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  established 
church.  In  the  record  we  are  told  that  the  '^Bev.  S.  S. 
Beamish,  in  the  year  1881,  became  attached  to  a  young  lady 
named  Isabella  Frazer  (both  being  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland),  and  as  he  did  not  obtain 
his  father's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  her,  he  persuaded 
her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  which,  according  to  the 
special  verdict  found  in  the  case,  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  'On  the  27th  November,  1881,  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Swayne  Beamish,  being  then  a  clergyman  in  holy 
orders,  went  to  the  house  of  one  Anne  Lewis,  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  there  performed  a  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
himself  and  Izabella  Frazer,  by  reading  between  them  •  •  .  . 
the  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony  used  in  said  United 

iThe  ease  is  giren  in  10  Ci«abk  and  Fxhnxllt,  Bqx>rte  of  Cotef  Decided  in  the 
Haute  qf  Lord*,  5S4-007.  The  text  of  the  opinion  of  the  English  judges  may  also  be 
fonnd  in  Stephsk a,  Latm  cf  the  CUrgiy,  1, 875-94.  It  was  ably  refnted  by  Sn  Johm 
Stoddabt  in  his  ObtervoiHonM  on  the  Opinion  and  his  Letter  to  Lord  Bnmoham  (both 
London,  1814). 

sin  1844,  by  the  act  of  7  and  8  Vietoria,  c.  81,  the  essential  features  of  6  and  7 
Will.  IV,  c.  85,  which  had  made  the  pnblio  obserranoe  of  eoolesiastieal  or  oItU  forms 
necessary  to  a  yalid  marriage  in  England,  were  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  this  was  the 
resnlt  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  case  of  the  Queen  o.  M illis  of  the  same  year. 
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Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  ....  by  declaring' in  words  of  the  present 
tense  that  he  took  the  bride  'to  his  wedded  wife,*  she 
making  a  similar  avowal ;  by  placing  a  ring  on  her  finger; 
and  by  pronouncing  the  blessing  in  the  appointed  form.'' 
The  court  held  the  contract  Toid,  declaring  that,  since  it  was 
*' settled  by  the  decision  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis,  that  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  marriage  by  the  common  law  of  England,  it 
must  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  in 
holy  orders,  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom  is  himself  a  clergy- 
man in  holy  orders,  there  being  no  other  clergyman  present, 
will  not  make  the  marriage  valid."  For  "as  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated,  the  law  does  not 
admit  of  any  difference  between  the  marriage  of  a  clergyman 
and  of  a  layman."^ 

The  singular  motives  underlying  this  decision  have  been 
recently  discussed  in  an  instructive  way  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  It  appears  that  a  former  judgment  of  the  Lords 
must  be  maintained,  however  absurd  or  however  inconsistent 
with  history  or  justice  it  is  felt  to  be.  Already  in  1852  and 
again  in  1860  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  had  committed 
himself  to  the  dogma  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  bound  by 
its  own  decisions.  At  the  former  date,  answering  Lord  Si 
Leonards,  who  holds  the  opposite  view,  he  says :  "I  con- 
sider it  the  constitutional  mode  in  which  the  law  is  declared, 
and  that  after  such  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced  it  can 
only  be  altered  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature."'  When  the 
case  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish  came  "before  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  virtually,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, demonstrated,  in  a  full  and  most  learned  opinion, 

t  Case  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish  in  9  Haute  of  Lord»  Ccwei,  274-868.  The  report  in 
this  case,  like  that  in  Queen  v.  Millis,  oonstitntes  an  extended  history  of  ''g»g'^*» 
matrimonial  law. 

3  In  Bright  v.  Hntton,  8  H,  L,  C,  391,  802.  For  his  oi»inion  in  1800  see  A.^.  o. 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  8  H.  L,  C,  9B1-0S. 
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that  the  supposed  difference  between  the  law  of  England  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  western  Christendom  was  imaginary. 
His  reasons  convinced  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  bnt  Lord  Campbell  declared  himself  not  at  liberty  to 
act  on  his  conviction;"  though,  for  sound  reasons  which  he 
admits,  he  confessed  that  if  competent  for  him  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships  to  reconsider  their  judgment  in  the  Queen 
17.  Millis.  ''But  it  is  my  duty/'  he  adds,  ''to  say  that  your 
Lordships  are  bound  by  this  decision  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  nemine  dissentienteJ'*  A  "rule  of  law  thus  judi- 
cially expressed  must  be  taken  as  for  law  till  altered  by  an 
act  of  Parliament."  The  "law  laid  down  as  your  ratio  deci- 
dendij  being  clearly  binding  on  all  inferior  tribunals,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  if  it  were  not  considered  as 
equally  binding  upon  your  Lordships,  this  house  would  be 
arrogating  to  itself  the  right  of  altering  the  law,  and  legis- 
lating by  its  own  separate  authority."  It  "may  seem  start- 
ling/^ comments  Pollock,  "that  questions  of  legitimacy  and 
property  should  be  treated  as  irrevocably  settled  by  the 
result  of  an  equal  division  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  argu- 
ment and  information  admittedly  imperfect  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  law;  that  result,  moreover  depending  on  the 
accident  of  the  form  in  which  the  appeal  was  presented:  but  so 
they  were."  Thus  in  Beamish  t?.  Beamish  an  opinion  of  seven- 
teen years  earlier  was  accepted  as  binding,  "which  in  1861 
was  believed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
judges  who  advised  them,  and  is  now  believed  by  most  com- 
petent scholars,  to  be  without  any  real  historical  foundation. '*  ^ 

1  Followinff  Pollock,  Ftnt  Book  of  Juritprudence  (London,  1806),  811-17. 

In  seneral,  on  these  deeiBiona  and  those  preoedin«r  see  the  masterly  disoossion 
of  FUBDBESO,  EhefoKUeuung,  89-67,  427, 464  ff.  His  conolnsions  are  supported  by 
SOHM,  EheKhUeuwifft  125  ff . ;  Pollock  and  Maxtland,  HiH.  of  Eng,  Law,  II,  867  ff. ; 
and  by  the  article  of  Elphzmstonb,  In  Law  Quarterlp  Bemew,  V,  48  ff.  Compare 
Reeves,  Hitt,  cf  the  Common  LaWt  IV,  S2  ff. ;  Bishop,  Marriaoe^  Divorce,  and  S^tarch 
turn, II,  171, 172;  Kent,  Commentariet^  n,  87  ff.,  notes;  BviauT^  Husband  and  W^e, 
n,  2K)8.  These  jndffments  are  regarded  as  historically  Jnst  by  Dibckhoff,  Die  MxrcK 
TrQlavmo^  70,  note;  and  Cook,  "  The  Marriage  Ceremony  in  Europe,**  AtUmUc^  LXL 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RISE   OF   BXXnCiESIASTICAL  MARRIAGE:    THE   CHURCH 
DEVELOPS  AND  ADMINISTERS  MATRIMONIAL  LAW 

[Bibliographical  Note  VIII. — For  the  eyolution  of  the  canonical 
theory  of  marriage  the  Richter-Friedberg  CorpiM  juris  canonict  (Leip- 
zig, 1881  ff.),  Peter  Lombard*8  Sententiae  (Incunabula,  Textua  sen- 
teniiarum^  1488,  Sutro  Library),  and  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  (Buffalo, 
1885-87)  are  of  the  first  importance.  The  collections  of  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Thorpe,  Schmid,  Hale,  and  Johnson,  mentioned  in  Biblio- 
graphical Note  VII,  are  arailable  for  this  chapter;  as  are  also  the  col- 
lections of  Richter-Schulte,  Theiner,  and  Waterworth,  the  works  of 
Sarpi  and  Pallavicino,  the  monographs  of  Salis,  Fleiner,  Riedler,  and 
Leinz,  the  papers  of  Meurer  and  Schulte,  with  the  other  authorities 
already  cited  for  the  Council  of  Trent  Well-known  treatises  on  the 
canon  law  are  Lyndwood,  Provinciale  (ed.  of  1505  and  Oxford,  1679); 
Sanchez,  Disputationum  de  i^  fnatrimonii  saeramento  (Venice,  1625); 
and  Godolphin,  Bepartorium  eanonieum  (3d  ed.,  London,  1687).  With 
these  may  be  used  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  (New  York, 
1882);  Phillimore,JI?ce26«<cMffoa2Xat9(London,187a-76);  Stephens,  Xatoa 
Relating  to  the  Clergy  (London,  1848);  Bum,  Ecclesiastical  Law  (Lon- 
don, 1842);  and  the  excellent  summary  of  Geary,  Jfarrtdge  and  Family 
Relations  (London,  1882),  chap,  xvi,  where  the  principal  sources  are 
mentioned.  Dodd*s  History  of  the  Canon  Law  (London,  1884)  is  too 
general  to  be  of  much  service.  A  good  handbook  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
with  full  citation  of  authorities,  is  Gury*s  Compendium  of  Moral 
Theology;  and  in  this  connection  may  also  be  consulted  Amat's  con- 
Tenient  Treatise  on  Matrimony  (San  Francisco,  1864);  the  works  of 
Cigoi,  Didon,  RoskoTtoy,  Perrone,  and  Scheicher-Binder  described  in 
Bibliographical  Note  XI. 

The  rise  of  the  system  of  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
consequent  evils,  is  most  fully  treated  by  the  brothers  Theiner,  Die 
EinfUihrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit  (3d  ed.,  Barmen,  1891-88), 
whose  book,  first  published  in  1828,  has  been  fiercely  attacked  by  Catho- 
lic critics;  and  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1884);  supple- 
mented by  his  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in 
the  Latin  Church  (Philadelphia,  1886).  The  immorality  of  the  medi- 
8Bval  clergy  is  also  described  by  Bouvet,  De  la  confession  et  du  cilibat 
des  pr^tres  (Paris,  1845);  Gage,  Woman^  Churchy  and  State  (Chicago, 
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1883);  idem,  an  article  under  the  same  title  in  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage (New  York,  1881);  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals  (3d  ed^ 
New  York,  1881);  and  Huth  in  the  third  chapter  of  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1887).  For  a  later  period  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
by  Michelet,  Le pritre^  la  femmef  et  la  farniUe  (new  ed^  Paris,  1888);  and 
"  A.  F.  R.,"  Betrachtungen  eber  den  Klerikal-  und  MOnehsgeist  im  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (1805).  In  this  connection  see  also  Bucksisch,  De 
apostolis  uxoratis  (new  ed.,  Wittenberg,  1734);  Essich,  De  elericis  mari- 
tis  dissertatio  historica  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  1747);  Feyerabend,  De 
privilegiis  mulierum  (Jena,  1667);  Beeherches  phUosqphiques  et  histo- 
riques  sur  le  e6libat  (Geneva,  1781);  De  Vinstitution  du  dlibat  (Paris, 
1808);  Elitsche,  Geschiehte  des  C6libats  ....  $sum  Tode  Qregor's  VII. 
(Augsburg,  1830) ;  Lind,  De  eoeUbatu  ehristianorum  per  tria  priora 
secula  (Havniae,  1838);  the  anonymous  Letters  on  the  Constrained 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  (London,  1816);  Zimmermann,  Der  PHester- 
Cdlibat  (Kempten,  1888),  presenting  the  loyal  Catholic  point  of  view; 
and  the  monograph  of  Schulte,  Der  COltbatszvHing  und  dessen  Aufhe- 
bung  (Bonn,  1876).  A  favorable  view  of  the  couTentual  life  is  taken  by 
Eckenstein,  Woman  under  Monasticism  (Cambridge,  1886);  and  curious 
monuments  of  the  contempt  for  woman  produced  by  asceticism  are  the 
books  of  Valens  Acidalius  and  his  adversary  Simon  Geddicus,mentioned 
in  a  footnote  below.  For  the  controversy  in  France  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  of  a  priest  under  the  temporal  law  see  Nachet,  Liberti 
du  mariage  des  prHres :  Mimoirt  produit  d  la  Cour  de  Cassation  pour 
M.  Dufnonteil  (Paris,  1833);  and  Horoy,  Du  mariage  civil  du  prBtre  en 
France  (Paris,  1880). 

The  manifold  evils  arising  from  the  canonical  distinction  between 
sponscdia  de  praesenti  vel  futuro  are  best  described  in  the  vigorous 
words  of  Martin  Luther.  In  particular  should  be  read  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  Tischreden  (folio,  Frankfort,  1571),  and  the  Von  Ehe- 
sachen :  Werke^  XXIII  (ilrlangen  ed.)  or  Vol.  V  in  BUcher  und  Schriften 
(Jena,  1565-80).  The  quunt  and  learned  book  of  Swinburne,  OfSpou- 
sals  (London,  1686),  contains  a  striking  passage  bearing  on  the  subject; 
while  for  the  mediaaval  English  law  should  be  consulted  Glanville's 
Tractatus;  Bracton*s  De  Legibus  (ed.  Twiss,  London,  1878-S3);  idem^ 
Note  Book  (ed.  Maitland,  London,  1887);  and  Maitland's  Select  Pleas 
of  the  Crovm,  With  Sohm*s  view  as  to  the  essential  identity  in  form  of 
the  two  kinds  of  sponscdia  compare  the  various  works  of  Biener,  Bier- 
ling,  Sehling,  Scheurl,  and  DieckhofF  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note 
VII.  The  text  of  Master  Vacarius's  Summa  de  matrimonio  is  edited 
by  Maitland  in  Law  Quarterly  Beview^  XHI  (London,  1887);  and  in  the 
same  volume  he  discusses  Vacarius's  theory  of  marriage,  differing  essen- 
tially from  that  of  Gratian  or  Lombard.  Assistance  may  also  be  had 
from  Weber,  De  vera  inter  sponsaiia  de  praesenti  et  nuptias  differ- 
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entia  (Parchimi,  1825);  Hoffmann,  De  aetate  JuvenUi  eontrahendia 
sponsaWma  (Regiomonti  et  Lipeiae,  1743);  Lipoid,  Arbor  eon»anguini- 
tatia  et  afflnitatia  (n.p.,  n.d.);  Niemeier,  De  eor^ugite  prohtbitie  die- 
eeriationee  (Helmstadt,  1706);  Bom,  De  bannia  nuptidlibuB  (Leipzig, 
1716);  and  the  difisertaiions  on  parental  consent  and  clandestine  mar- 
riage mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

Remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  clandestine  marriage 
in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  given  by 
Richard  Whitforde,  A  Werkefor  houaeholdera  (1630;  2d  ed.,  1637);  and 
in  Miles  Ck>Terdale*8  translation  of  Bullinger's  Chriaten  State  of  Mat- 
rimonye  (1st  ed.,  1541,  in  British  Museum). 

Indispensable  guides  for  the  study  of  the  entire  subject  are  still  the 
works  of  Sohm,  Friedberg,  and  Pollock  and  Maitland;  but  by  far  the  best 
systematic  histories  of  canon-law  marriage  are  Freisen's  Oeaehiehte  dea 
canoniaehenEhereehtai^hingfiinflBSS;  Pladerbom,1883);  andEBmein*s 
masterly  Le  mariage  en  droit  eanonique  (Paris,  1881).  A  similar  work 
for  the  eastern  church  is  Zhishman*s  Daa  Ehereeht  der  orientaUaehen 
Kirehe  (Vienna,  1864).  IllustratiTe  decisions  are  communicated  by 
Frensdorff,  **Ein  Urtheilsbuch  des  geistlichen  Gerichts  bu  Augsburg 
aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundert,'*  in  ZKR,^  X  (TQbingen,  1871);  and  Loersch, 
**  Ein  eherechtliches  Urtheil  Ton  1448,*'  t&id.,  XV  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen, 
1880).  There  is  an  article  on  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
by  Sohm,  "Die  geistliche  Qerichtsbarkeit  im  frankischen  Reich,"  ibid^ 
IX  (Tubingen,  1870).  Wunderlich  has  a  serviceable  edition  of  Tancred*s 
Summa  de  fnatrimonio  (Qottingen,  1841);  and  among  the  works  relat- 
ing to  special  questions  are  Sehling,  Die  Wirkungen  der  Oeaehleehta' 
gemeinachaft  auf  die  Ehe  (Leipzig,  1885);  Heinlein,  Die  bedingte  Ehe- 
achlieaaung  (Vienna,  1892);  Andreae,  Einjluaa  dea  Irrihuma  auf  die 
CHUtigkeit  der  Ehe  (Qottingen,  1803);  Eichbom,  Ehehindemiaa  der 
BlutavertDandtaehaft{BnBlAXi^lS12);  QerigkJrrtumundBetrugalaEhe- 
hindemiaa  (Bredau,  1898);  Benemann,  De  natura  matrinumii  (Halle, 
1706);  Baier,  Die  Naturehe  in  ihrem  Verhdltniaa  xur  ....  ehriatlich- 
aakramentalen  Ehe  (Regensburg,  1886);  flahn.  Die  Lehre  von  den  So- 
kramenten  (Berlin,  1864);  and  the  standard  Catholic  treatise  of  Oswald, 
Die  dogfnatiaehe  Lehre  von  den  heUigen  Sakramenten  (5th  ed..  Mon- 
ster, 1894). 

In  general,  besides  the  works  of  Gide,  Loening,  Ck>mbier,  Tissot, 
Bum,  Thwing,  Blackstone,  Jeaffreeon,  Lingard,  Makower,  Madan,  and 
Morgan,  elsewhere  described,  the  following  hare  been  dnwn  upon  in 
various  connections:  Wasserschleben,  Buaaordnungen  (Halle,  1851); 
Schmitz,  Buaablieher  (Mainz,  1883);  Lohethnn^Einleitung  zur  theoretic 
aehen  Ehe-Beehta-Cfelarhtheit  (Halle,  1785);  Schott,  Einleitung  in  daa 
Ehereeht  (new  ed.,  Nuremberg,  1802) ;  Goeschl,  Ehegeaetxe  (Aschaffen- 
bnrg,  1832);  Stftudlin,  Qeachichte  der  VorateUungen  und  Lehren  von 
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derEhe  (Gottingen,  1826);  Palgrare,  English  Cammonwealih  (Iiondon, 
1832);  Kemble,  Saxana  in  England  (London,  1876);  Ellis,  Introduction 
to  Domesday  Book  (Record  Commission,  1833);  Bigelow,  Plaeiia  anglo- 
normannica  (Boston,  1881);  Stubbs,  Select  Charters  (Oxford,  1881); 
idem^  Constitutional  History  (Oxford,  1875-78);  idemy  Seventeen  Lec- 
tures (Oxford,  1886);  Denton,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don, 1888);  Traill,  Social  England  (New  York,  1898);  Nisbet,  Marriage 
and  Heredity  (London,  1888);  Smith,  The  Parish  (London,  1857);  Kent, 
Commentaries  (Boston,  1873);  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  (London,  1830); 
and  some  of  the  Reformation  writers  referred  to  in  Bibliographical 
Notes  IX  and  XI.] 

I.      THE   BABLT   OHBISTIAN   DOOTBINB   AND   THB   BISB  OF 

THB  OANONIOAL   THBOBT 

It  was  most  onf ortimate  for  civilization  that  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  nature  of  marriage  should  have  sprung 
from  asceticism,  and  that  the  verbal  subtlety  of  the  school- 
men should  have  produced  the  cardinal  definitions  upon 
which  the  validity  of  marriage  contracts,  and  therefore  the 
practical  administration  of  matrimonial  law,  were  made  to 
depend.  The  mediseval  teaching  regarding  forbidden  de- 
grees, the  sacramental  nature  of  matrimony,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  contracts  defuturo  and  depraeaenti  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  shameful  abuses  which  disgrace  the 
record  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  previous  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  With  regard  to  an  institution  upon  which  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  welfare  of  society  depends,  anarchy  was  prac- 
tically sanctioned  by  the  canon  law.  Where  the  utmost 
clearness  and  simplicity  were  needed,  obscurity  and  complex- 
ity prevailed;  and  where  publicity  was  urgently  required  by 
the  plainest  rule  of  common-sense,  there  secrecy  was  in  effect 
invited  and  rewarded. 

The  early  church  was  only  too  ready  to  take  in  hand  the 
supervision  of  marriage  and  the  development  of  matrimonial 
law.  With  regard  to  the  form^  as  already  shown,  her  prog- 
ress was  cautious  and  slow.    Not  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
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as  a  general  rule,  does  the  prieet  appear  with  anthority  as  one 
especially  qualified  by  his  religious  office  to  solemnize  the 
nuptials.  But  long  before  this,  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
save  only  the  betrothal,  the  church  was  taking  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field  of  matrimonial  law  and  jurisdiction.'  Yet 
the  institution  of  marriage  was  accepted,  as  it  were,  under 
protest.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  the  early  Fathers  admit 
the  purity  of  the  marriage  state,*  but  usually  with  a  tone  of 
apology  or  depreciation  which  is  itself  very  suggestive  of  the 
pervading  trend  of  the  ascetic  mind.  If  wedlock  be  holy, 
celibacy  is  much  more  holy.  ^'It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
bum,''  is  a  dictum  which  sounds  the  keynote  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  *'Few  texts,''  declare  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ''have 
done  more  harm  than  this.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mediaeval 
church  marriage  was  a  sacrament;  still  it  was  but  a  remedy 
for  fornication.  The  generality  of  men  and  women  must 
marry  or  they  will  do  worse;  therefore  marriage  must  be 
made  easy ;  but  the  very  pure  hold  aloof  from  it  as  from  a 

1  BflMXiir,  Le  mariage  en,  drdt  eanorUgyte,  1, 8, 4,  distinffuishes  the  three  phaaee 
in  the  growth  of  the  canon  law :  "  D^abord,  elle  s'est  d^veloppfo  k  oOt6  da  droit  aten- 
lier,  oelniei  restant  ind6pendant  et  BouTerain  dans  son  domaine,  et  n'a  exero6  qn*ane 
action  paraliMe.  Dans  one  seconde  phase,  elle  a  snpplantd  et  61imin6  le  droit  86oa* 
lier,  elle  senle  rigissant  le  mariage  dans  I'Borope  chr6tienne.  Enfln,  dcTant  nn 
reflnx  poissant  de  la  legislation  olTile,  elle  a  dft,  dans  le  temps  modeme,  abandonner 
le  terrain  qn'elle  arait  ainsi  oceap6,  poor  garder  senlement  son  aatorit6  premlAre, 
et  reprendre  son  ancienne  ix)6ltion." 

3 For  examples  see  Iomatxub,  Epia,  to  PAiladel.,  c  It;  EpU,  to  Polyearpt  c.  ▼, 
in  AtOe-Nicene  Fathen,  1, 81, 9S;  Justim,  Firtt  ApoL,  cxt,  ibid,,  187 ;  Athbi aookab. 
Flea  far  ChritHana,  c  zxxiii,  Hnd,,  II,  147;  CunoDrT  of  Ax.mZm  <Md.,  289-68, 877-79. 
In  this  last  passage  Clement  is  less  coarse  than  nsnal.  "  Marriage,  then,  as  a  sacred 
image,"  he  concludes, "  most  be  kept  pore  from  those  things  which  defile  it."  Cf. 
also  Tertullian,  iMd.,  HI,  298-96, 448 ;  Obzobn,  To  Hit  Wife,  ilnd.,  IV,  4044.  Com- 
pare  Buckbiboh,  De  apotMiM  uxoraiis,  9  ff.,  who  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of 
John  and  Panl,  aU  the  apostles  had  wiTCS.  In  general,  on  the  doTclopment  of  the 
early  Christian  conception  of  marriage  from  its  Boman  and  Hebrew  beginnings,  see 
Fbxzsbii,  OeBchichte  dee  can,  BherecMa,  82  ff. ;  Zhuhmam ,  J>a$  Eherecht  der  orient, 
Kirehe,  08  ff. ;  ScHUiiTB,  Der  Ol>Ubat$Mtoano,  6  ff. ;  Thkinbb,  Die  Eit^fQhr.  der  erz,  Ehe- 
UmgheU,  1, 5  ff. ;  StIudlin,  QeKhichie  der  VoreteUunoen  und  Lehren  von  der  Ehe, 
2S9ff.;  Letter»  on  the  ConeL  OeUbacy  cf  the  Clergy^  22ff.,51  ff.;  Becherehee  phil,  et 
hiet,  eur  le  cilibai,  67  ff.  On  the  influence  of  Paul's  teaching  see  Thwxmo,  The  Family, 
47  ff . ;  and  compare  Nisbst,  Marriage  and  Heredity,  83-67,  who  takes  an  unf aToraUe 
▼lew  of  the  influence  of  the  church  as  opposed  to  that  of  Christianity;  and  Oaoi^ 
Woman,  Church,  and  State,  48  ff. ;  Huth,  Marriage  cf  Near  Kin,  106  ff. 
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defilement.     The  law  that  springs  from  this  source  is  not 
pleasant  to  read."* 

Here  we  have  a  doable  paradox,  two  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions, which  in  due  time  produced  their  natural  evil 
fruit.  On  the  one  hand,  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  a  holy 
mystery,  yet  it  rests  upon  a  mere  human  contract.'  On  the 
other  hand,  though  poeseasmg  a  sacramental  character,  it  is 
but  a  compromise  with  lust,  from  which  the  saint  may  well 
abstain.  Hence  a  premium  is  placed  upon  sacerdotal  celi- 
bacy, though  for  centuries  priests  are  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  marry.     Thus  in  England,  at  any  rate  until  the 

1  Pollock  ahd  Maitland,  fiift.  Xn4f.  Law^  II,  388.  Compare  the  exoeUent  eo- 
oonnt  of  the  canonical  conception  of  marriage  in  Bbmbzn,  Le  marioffe  en  droit  eatio* 
nique,  1, 63-92.  "  Enfln,  le  mariage  6tant  conga  comma  on  remMe  h  la  concnpiacence, 
le  droit  canoniqne  sanctionnait,  avec  one  6nergie  tonte  particnli^rot  l*obligation  da 
devoir  conjagal,  non  senlement  dans  le/or«m  tntemwm,  mais  encore  derant  le/omm 
externum,  De  Ih  toate  ane  s^rie  de  regies  qae  les  canonistes  dn  moyen  Age  ezpoeaient 
ayeo  nne  prteision  minatiense  et  ane  innocente  impadeor,  et  Qa*il  est  parfois  assea 
difBioile  de  rappeler,  aaJoard*hai  qae  les  moears  ont  chang6  et  qae  l*on  n*6crit  plos 
en  latin/*— /did.,  84,  cited  also  by  Pollock  and  Maitlaitd,  II,  388.  It  is  well,  for 
instance,  that  the  editors  of  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathera  have  concealed  the  **  innocent 
immodesty  "  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {ThelngtruetoTt  c.  z,  ibid,^  II,2S9  £f. ;  Stromaia, 
Book  m,  ibid,,  II,  381  £f. )  in  the  Latin  Tersion.  The  indecency  of  the  Penitentials  is  so 
shocking  as  almost  to  Justify  Gibbon's  serere  epigram  that  in  them  "some  sins  are 
enamerated  which  innocence  ooold  not  haye  saspected,  and  others  whi<di  reason 
cannot  belicTe."— Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  Iviii,  1070.  **I  know  of  no  more  fatal 
aoorces  of  antichristian  error,"  says  Kemble  of  the  Penitentials,"  no  more  miser- 
able records  of  the  debasement  and  degradation  of  haman  intellect,  no  more  fright- 
fal  proofs  of  the  absence  of  genaine  religion.**  —  Amoiu,  II,  408, 404.  See  the  Poenl- 
tentiaie  Theodorit  lib.  i,  c.  ii :  Haodan  anb  Stvbbs,  ComnciU,  in,  178, 179;  and  espe- 
cially Wa88BB8Chlebbm's  excellent  collection  of  BuBBordnunaen, 

The  monstroas  indecencies  of  the  medisTal  confessional  are  revealed  by  Bouyvr, 
De  la  coitfeteion  et  du  dUbat  deepritree,  196  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  a  word  of  Jostifi- 
oation  may  be  foand  in  Ellzb,  PeycKoioffy  of  Sex,  I,  pp.  Tiii-ix. 

>The  Cooncil  of  Trent  declared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  but  did  not  settle 
the  medisTal  dispute  as  to  the  relation  of  its  different  elements.  A  strong  party 
held  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  contract  and  the  sacrament.  The 
church  might  regulate  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  for  it  was  established  by  Christ 
himself.  This  doctrine  would  logically  have  led  to  cItU  marriage,  which  the  oouncU 
was  not  ready  to  sanction.  "  In  every  sacrament  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
minister,  that  is  the  agent  who  produces  the  sacrament,  and  its  materict,  the  objectiye 
or  real  content.**  From  this  distinction  arose  an  important  controversy;  one  party 
regarding  the  priest,  and  the  other  the  parties,  as  the  minister  of  the  sacrament. 
According  to  the  former  theory,  which  was  adopted  by  the  French  church,  the  bare 
consent  of  the  parties  constituted  the  contract,  and  the  marriage  gained  its  sacra- 
mental character  later  through  the  priestly  benediction.  The  form  of  valid  contract 
as  a  temporal  matter  may  therefore  be  determined  by  the  state.   As  a  direct  oonae- 
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days  of  Dunstan,  celibacy  had  not  been  strictly  enforced  in 
the  monastic  bodies;^  and  nntil  a  still  later  day  marriage  was 
practiced  by  the  secular  clergy,'  the  priestly  office  in  some 
instances  practically  becoming  hereditary,  passing  on  from 
father  to  son.*  But  in  the  western  church  asceticism  at  last 
gained  a  complete  victory;  and  the  priest  taking  orders  after 
marriage  was  obliged  to  put  away  his  wife;  while  in  both 
East  and  West  marriage  after  the  taking  of  orders  was  f or- 

qnenoe  of  this  doctrine  in  the  eighteenth  oentnry  eivil  marriage  arose  in  France: 
Fbisdbbbo,  OeschicMe  der  Citrilehe^  26-29;  idem,  Bhuchlieuung,  546  £f.,  500  ff.  QT. 
Sai.18,  PubUkati4m  det  trid,  Beehts,  46  £f.:  Rtkdt.kb,  BedingU  Eheaehlieatung,  12, 
18  £f.;  Ebmxin,  Le  marUzge  en  droU  eanonique,  I,  78ff.;  II,  159  ff.  The  modem 
Catholic  church  rejects  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the 
contract  and  sacrament,  the  parties  being  the  ministers  of  the  sacrament.  Yet  in 
effect  a  distinction  is  really  made.  The  benediction,  we  are  told,  is  not  "  necessarj 
in  order  to  the  Taliditj  of  Uke  sacrament;  bnt  it  is  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  $ine  qvA  non  in  order  to  the  Talidity  of  the  con- 
tract. **->HuifPHBET,  Chriatian  Harriage,  70 ff.,  73  ff.;  Oswajld,  Die  dogmat,  Lehre 
von  den  heil,  Sakramenten^  U,  501  ff.  On  this  controyersy  see  especially  Hzchteb, 
Lehrbuch^  1047-49;  Mxubeb,  "Die  rechtl.  Nator  des  trid.  Matrimonialdecrets,^ 
ZJTB.,  XXII;  and  Scbultb,  "Die  Statthaftigkeit  der  CiTilehe  nach  kath.  Gmnd- 
sfttaen,**  ibid,,  XI,  holding  that  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Trent  regarding  the 
marriage  contract  is  not  dogmatic  in  character,  and  that  hence  the  state,  without 
▼iolating  Catholic  doctrine,  may  rightly  institute  a  compulsory  ciril  marriage  form. 
Compare  Bosxcviinr,  De  mairimonio  in  ecc,  cath,,  85-42;  PsBBOmi,  De  mcarimonio 
Christ.,  1, 46-159. 

iKbhblb,  Auxmis,  U,  iS4ff.,  454,  455;  LnroAXD,  Hitt,  AfigtoSaxon  Church,  I, 
156-62;  n,  235  ff.,  290  ff.;  Stubbs,  Obnflt.  Hist,,  I,  224;  Thxihbb,  Die  EinfOhr.  der  ers. 
Eheloeigheit,  I,  267-69. 

'In  376  " a  Ghdlic  synod  excommunicated  those  who  should  refuse  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  priest  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage,**  though  this  need  not  imply  that  the 
church  resisted  celibacy :  Kbmblb,  aaxone,  n,  441.  Married  priests  were  still  allowed 
in  the  western  church  in  961.  "  The  priests  were  enjoyned  not  to  marry  without  the 
leave  of  the  Pope,  on  which  account  a  great  disturbance  took  place  in  the  diocese  of 
Teilaw,  so  that  it  was  considered  best  to  allow  matrimony  to  the  priests.**—"  Brut  y 
Twigsog.,**  in  Haodan  akd  Stubbb,  Cotincila,  1, 286.  For  England  there  is  abundant 
eridenoe  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  sometimes  of  bishops,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century:  Kbkblb,  op,  eit,,  II,  44Sff.;  Haddan  and  Stvbbs,  op,  cit,.  III,  19  (temp. 
Gregory) ;  II,  178  (Scotland) ;  Lba,  aacerdotai  CeUbaey,  147, 159  ff.,  197  (concubines), 
271  ff. ;  Thbinbb,  op,  cit,,  n,  183  ff. ;  Linoabd,  Hi$t.  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  I,  156-62; 
II,  285,  who  thinks  at  first  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  enforced;  Stubbs,  Contt,  Siet,,  I, 
228, 224,  notes ;  Bllzb,  JnL  to  Domeeday,  1, 842  (two  examples,  aru  1066) ;  especially  the 
excellent  discussion  of  celibacy  in  England  by  Majlowbb,  Contt,  Hitt,  Eng,  Church, 
212-24,  where  the  sources  are  cited. 

t Stubbs,  Contf.  Hitt,,  I,  243,  244,  notes;  Cod,  Dipt,,  xxxiii,  cxlri,  ccxt,  Ixxx, 
exxvii,  Ixxxii,  cxxiy,  clxix;  Haddan  abd  Stubbb,  op,  ett,  n,  178  (Scotland); 
Thxxmbb,  op,  ciL,  I,  821-47. 
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bidden/  The  canseB  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  marriage 
was  held  by  the  early  Christian  theologians  have  been 
well  described  by  Meyrick.  "For  some  time  before  the 
Christian  era  a  change  of  sentiment  as  to  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  married  and  single  life  had  been  growing  up 
among  a  section  of  the  Jews.  The  national  feeling  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  marriage,  and  a  man  who  was  unmar- 
ried or  without  children  was  looked  upon  as  disgraced.  But 
the  spirit  of  asceticism,  cherished  by  the  Essenes,  led  to  an 
admiration  of  celibacy,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament;  so  that,  instead  of  a  shame,  it  became 
an  honour  to  be  unmarried  and  childless.  In  the  early 
church  this  spirit,  at  first  exhibiting  itself  only  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  Encratites,^'  and  some  other  sects,  "struggled 
with  a  healthier  feeling,  till  at  length  it  stifled  the  latter. 
But  another  cause  was  working  in  the  same  direction.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  yet;  and  we  cannot  but  notice, 
even  in  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  fathers,  a  lamentably 
low  estimate  of  woman,  and  consequently  of  the  marriage 
relationship.  Even  St.  Augustine  can  see  no  justification 
for  marriage,  except  in  a  grave  desire  deliberately  adopted 
of  having  children.'''     If  "marriage  is  sought  after  for  the 

1  After  oentories  of  stmgsle  and  diveivent  practice,  this  was  decreed  by  the 
Soman  council  under  Nicholas  II.,  1060;  and  by  the  first  Lateran  council  under 
Callxtus  11.,  1123:  Mbtuck,  in  Diet  ChruL  AtU.^  II«  1100;  Hard,  Coneil.^  torn.  Ti, 
1052;  Til,  1111.  **The  eastern  church  has  ncTor  forbidden  marriage  before  ordina- 
tion to  its  presbyters,  and  has  ncTer  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  abstinence  from 
their  wives ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  eastern  discipline  in  this  respect  was  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  of  the  early  church."  But  eTcntually,  in  the  East  as  well  as 
the  West,  bishops  were  forbidden  to  have  wives:  Mbtbzck,  op,  ctt.,  1006, 1009,  where 
the  sources  are  cited  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  rise  of  celibacy.  Cf,  Zhishman,  Dob 
Sherecht  der  orienL  Kirche^  165  £f.,  449  £f. ;  Ltndwood,  Provinciaie  (ed.  1505),  folL 
xc-zct;  Linqabd,  Hitt,  AngkhScucon  Church,  1, 156  ff.;  Kxmblb,  Saxon*,  II,  430£f.t 
SoHULTB,  Der  C6lib€iUgwang,  5  ff . ;  BechercheM  phil,  et  hUt.  mr  le  dUbat,  147  fl. ;  Lba, 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  SOff.;  Thwino,  The  Family,  74 ff.;  Oaob,  Woman,  Church,  and 
Staie,  48  ff.,  55  ff . ;  Nubxt,  Harriage  and  Heredity,  44  ff. 

3  Citing  AvovBTZNB,  Serm,  iz,  li,  Op„  torn.  ▼,  pp.  88, 345,  ed.  Miqnb.  Au8ustine*8 
Tiew  is  that  of  the  earlier  Fathers;  see  the  references  in  n.  2,  p.  825,  above,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added.  Cf,  Eskein,  Le  mariage  en  droit  canonique,  I,  83-67; 
Thsineb,  Die  EinfUhrung  der  erx.  Ehelongkeit,  1, 23 ff.  (teachings  of  the  ''heretical 
sects"),  81  (teachings  of  the  ** Fathers'');  Becherchce  phil  et  hiet,  aur  le  aUbat, 
177  ff.  (doctrines  of  the  early ''  heretics ''). 
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sake  of  children,  it  is  justifiable;  if  entered  into  as  a 
remedium  to  avoid  worse  evils,  it  is  pardonable;  the  idea  of 
*the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to 
have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,'  hardly 
existed  and  could  hardly  yet  exisi^  In  the  decline  of  the 
Soman  empire,  woman  was  not  a  helpmeet  for  man,  and  few 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  those  graceful  conceptions  which 
western  imagination  has  grouped  round  wedded  love  and 
home  affections.  The  result  was  that  the  gross,  coarse^ 
material,  carnal  side  of  marriage  being  alone  apprehended, 
those  who  sought  to  lead  a  spiritual  life,  that  is,  above  all, 
the  clergy,  instead  of  *  adorning  and  beautifying  that  holy 
estate'  and  lifting  it  up  with  themselves  into  a  higher  sphere 
and  purer  atmosphere,  regarded  it  rather  as  a  necessary  evil 
to  be  shunned  by  those  who  aimed  at  a  holier  life  than  that 
of  the  majority," ' 

But,  in  spite  of  theology  and  priestly  asceticism,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  loftier  ideals  and  the  gentler  affections 

iln  the  flttromota,  e.  xxiii:  AnU'Nicene  Fathen^  II,  878,  CLasMmn  of  Alszav- 
DBIA  approaches  the  loftier  view  of  marriage.  "  Philosophers  **  are  **  to  take  adTan- 
ta«e  of  marriage  for  help  in  the  whole  of  life,  and  for  the  best  self-restraint.**  It  is 
a  "sacred  Image;**  and  "every  foul  and  polluting  praetiee**  most  be  purged  away 
from  it. 

>MaTBiCK,  in  Diet  ChriH,  Ant.^  II,  1196.  The  early  theological  eonoeption  of 
marriage  is  mnch  lower  than  that  of  the  matnre  Roman  law:  "Nnptiae  snnt  oon- 
Junctio  marls  et  feminae  et  consortium  omnis  Titae,  divini  et  human!  Juris  oommu- 
nicatio**:  Modkbtxnvs,  in  Dige&t^  xxiil,  tit.  2,  1. 1:  CorputjurU  ctoilM,  I,  296.  Cy. 
Pbxisbm,  OcKhichie  de«  can.  BherechU^  22.  As  if  to  emphaaiae  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  the  preTailing  dogma,  the  Council  of  Trent  anaUiematises  those  who  say 
"  that  matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one  of  the  seven  sacraments;**  as  well  as 
those  who  say  "  that  the  marriage  state  is  to  be  placed  above  the  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  celibacy,  and  that  it  is  not  better  and  more  blessed  to  remain  in  virginity,  or  in 
celibacy,  than  to  be  united  in  matrimony.**— Watsbwobth,  Canons  anA  JDecreef,  191, 
196.  The  Reformation  Fathers  constantly  reproach  their  Roman  antagonists  with 
this  anomaly  and  with  having  debased  the  state  of  marriage  which  is  right  for  all 
according  to  the  law  of  God  and  nature:  see  the  Parker  Society  collection  of  the 
WorkB  of  Fathers  and  Early  Writerg  of  the  Reformed  JChalii^  Churchy  General  Index, 
at "  Marriage,**  516-17.  Cf.  the  curious  book  of  Madan,  Thelyphthora^  or  a  Treatiee 
on  Female  Ruin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1781),  who  endeavors  to  show  that  sacerdotal  celi- 
bacy, the  theory  of  impediments,  and  the  invention  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
have  lowered  the  ideal  of  marriage  which  is  an  institution  divinely  ordained  for  all 
men.  He  brings  together  in  convenient  form  for  reference  a  mass  of  extracts  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  papal  and  ooncillar  decrees,  the  utterances  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  other  sources. 
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which  we  now  associate  with  wedded  life  were  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  early  Christian  family;  jost  as 
despite  the  licentiousness  found  in  the  imperial  and  noble 
circles  of  the  capital,  most  observed  and  doubtless  exag- 
gerated by  historian  and  satirist,  and  notwithstanding  the 
surviving  coldness^  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  same  ideas 
and  sentiments,  independently  of  Christian  influences,  must 
already  have  been  springing  up  among  the  common  people 
of  the  provinces,  and  presently  in  the  Stoic  families  of  the 
Antonine  era  were  to  reach  a  splendid  development  worthy 
of  the  days  in  which  we  live.'  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  so 
often  urged,  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  history  of  celi- 
bacy. Incidentally  the  monk  organized  schools,  taught  the 
barbarous  tribes  the  dignity  of  labor,  demonstrated  the  power 
of  industry,'  and  handed  down  to  the  men  of  the  Renaissance 
some  of  the  materials  of  classic  learning.  So,  likewise,  the 
convent  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  energy  and  the  ambition  of 
woman.  Here  in  a  large  measure  she  enjoyed  independence 
and  could  assert  her  individuality.  ''For  the  convent 
accepted  the  dislike  women  felt  to  domestic  subjection  and 
countenanced  them  in  their  refusal  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  married  life.''  The  ''outward  conditions  of  life  were  such 
that  the  woman  who  joined  the  convent  made  her  decision 
once  for  all.  But  provided  she  agreed  to  forego  the  claims 
of  family  and  sex,  an  honorable  independence  was  secured  to 
her,  and  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  aims 
of  her  age.  At  a  period  when  monasteries,  placed  in  the 
remote  and  uncultivated  districts,  radiated  peace  and  civili- 
zation throughout  the  neighborhood,  many  women  devoted 
themselves  to  managing  settlements  which,  in  the  standard 
they  attained,  vied  in  excellence  with  the  settlements  man- 

iFabkab,  Sceken  after  Ood^  10  ff. 

sCafbs,  Sarly  Empire,  228  ff.,  discusses  the  ezaffgeration  of  the  satirists;  and 
in  his  Age  of  the  AnUminee,  85, 86, 89, 90, 117  ff.,  he  describes  the  family  life  of  Marcus 
Anrelina  and  analyses  his  meditations. 

sTaznb,  Ancient  Bigime,  1-5. 
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aged  by  men.''  **The  career  open  to  the  inmates  of  convents 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,''  continues  Eckenstein, 
in  summarizing  the  results  of  her  valuable  researches,  ''was 
greater  than  any  other  ever  thrown  open  to  women  in  the 
course  of  modem  European  history/'^  Still,  granting  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  conventual  life,  the  motives  which 
sustained  it  only  throw  into  bolder  relief  the  social  evils  of 
the  age  and  the  low  ideal  of  marriage  fostered  by  asceticism 
itself.  History  all  too  plainly  shows  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  monasticism  and  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy  come  far  short  of  balancing  the  evils  flowing  from 
the  conception  of  wedlock  as  a  *^  remedy  for  concupiscence." 
The  influence  of  the  church  did,  indeed,  tend  to  condemn 
the  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity  by  the  husband  as  equally  sin- 
ful with  that  of  the  wife;  although  this  righteous  principle 
has  by  no  means  always  been  observed  in  Christian  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  celibacy  bred  a  contempt  for 
womanhood  and  assailed  the  integrity  of  the  family.'    The 

1  ScKHirBTSDr,  Woman  «iMfer  Jf onoffieitm,  5,  478.  This  important  and  yery 
Intarastin^  book  throws  mnch  new  li«ht  on  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Middle 
AffBB.  The  convent  was  a  refoge  from  the  "  tyranny  "  of  the  family ;  and  the  author 
belieTes  that  the  desire  for  independence  was  a  snrriTal  of  the  "mother-age.*' 
The  woman  saint  is  thns  a  successor  of  the  ** tribal  goddess**  and  the  "heathen 
prophetess.** 

>The  doctrine  that  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  "  original  sin  **  arose  among  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  it  was  well  established  by  the  time  of  Augustine.  At 
the  Council  of  Macon  (586)  the  question, "  Does  woman  possess  a  soul  Y  '*  was  seriously 
discussed.  **  Upon  one  side  it  was  argued  that  woman  should  not  be  called  *  homo ; ' 
upon  the  opposite  side  that  she  should,  because,  jlrsi,  the  Scriptures  declared  that 
Ood  created  man,  male  and  female ;  ssooikI,  that  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  a  woman,  ia 
called  the  son  of  man.  Christian  women  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  human 
beings  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  eren  though  considered  very  weak  and  bad  ones.** 
~Oaqb,  Woman^  Chureh^  andState^  58. 

NoTertheless  for  many  this  problem  remained  for  centuries  a  topic  for  theologl^ 
eal  debate.  In  1596  appeared  A(aDALins*B  DitptUatio  nova  contra  mtifiere*,  gua  pro* 
batur  eat  Aomtnet  non  esse.  In  the  same  year  it  was  republished,  with  an  answer, 
by  SzicoN  Obddicvs  under  the  common  title,  Diiputatio  perjueunda^  qua  anonjfmuB 
probate  nitiiur  muUeret  Aomtnet  non  esse:  eui  oppotita  est  Simonia  Oeddid  socros. 
theologiae  doctorU  d^entio  senct  muUebris  (editio  noTissima,  Hagae-Ck>mitis,  1614). 
At  the  end  Simon  writes:  **  Scriptum  Halae  Sazonum,  10.  Februarii,  Anno  Fllii  Dei 
nati,  Hominis  veri,  ex  Maria  Yirgine,  homine  vera,  1S96.** 

Still  later  (1687)  FETBBABnm,  De  privilegiia  muUerum  (8d  ed.,  Jena,  1872),  Z-^ 
starts  with  the  inquiry, "  an  mulieres  sint  homines  Y  ** 
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gross  immorality  of  the  mediaeval  clergy,  regular  and  secu- 
lar, and  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  confessional  have  often 
been  recorded  and  fortunately  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.^ 
We  may  next  consider  the  second  member  of  the  paradox, 
the  dogma  which  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  the  canon 
law  of  marriage  and  the  source  of  manifold  hardships  and 
confusion.  By  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  western  church.'  The  early  Christian  teachers 
had,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  many  holy  *'  mysteries" 
to  which  the  name  ''sacrament'^  was  given.*  But  it  was  long 
before  any  of  these  were  differentiated  as  distinct  rites  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  in  religious  efficacy.  Not  until  1164,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Peter  Lombard's  Sentences^  do  we  find  the 
first  clear  recognition  of  the  *' seven  sacraments,^'  among 

1  For  details  oonralt  Thsxnxb,  Die  Eii^Qhrung  der  en,  SKeiongiceitt  I,  44  ff., 
54-00, 167  £f.,  289, 296,  ptutim;  II,  188-209;  III,  96-148  (oontemporaiy  eyidenoe  for  tho 
period  1448  to  the  Beformation),  805  ff.  (ixiflaenoe  of  the  Jesuits  on  morals) ;  Lba, 
Sacerdotal  CtUhaey,  78  ff.,  109  ff.,  115  ff.,  129, 185  ff.,  161-77, 880-61, 506-80  (abuse  of  the 
confessional,  especially  since  the  Coonoil  of  Trent),  681  ff. ;  id/enty  Hitt,  of  Auric^ilar 
Confeniony  1, 878-400  (solicitations),  240  ff.,  261, 272, 426  ff. ;  Lbckt,  Hitt,  cf  European 
Jforalt,  II,  120  ff.,  148  ff.,  816-72;  Huth,  Harriage  of  Near  JTtn,  106  ff. ;  the  Tigoroos 
arraignment  of  the  ohnrch  and  the  canon  law  for  their  alleged  degrading  inflnenoe 
on  woman  by  Gaqs,  Woman^  Churchy  and  Staie^  49  ff.,  118  ff.,  152  ff. ;  and  idem^  in 
Hwf.  of  Woman  Suffrage^  1, 758-09.  For  the  opposite  view  read  ChrieUan  Marriaoe^ 
by  Bbt.  William  Humphset,  S.  J. ;  Zimmebkahm,  Der  PrieUer^OoUbat,  11  ff . ;  Gidb, 
La  f emmet  169-82 ;  and  compare  Thwinq,  The  Family,  45  ff. ;  Letters  on  the  Cfonet, 
Celihacv  of  the  Clergy ,  206  ff.,  294  ff. ;  and  BouyxT,  De  la  confeuion  et  du  dltbat  dee 
pritres,  196-238,  containing  extracts  from  Bubchabd's  Decretorum,  showing  the  abomi- 
nable questions  put  to  women.  For  the  literature  relating  to  celibacy  (to  1887) 
see  especially  BoBSoyAm'a  CoelibatuB  et  breviarium  (18  yols.,  1861-68),  enumerating 
6,785  books,  essays,  and  articles  on  the  subject,  of  which  (according  to  TRXDraB,  op, 
ctt.,  ni,  879)  8,285  are  antagonistic. 

9  Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  controTersy  OTer  the  sacramental 
nature  of  marriage  the  writings  of  the  Beformation  Fathers  should  be  studied.  See 
General  Index  to  the  Parker  Society  publications;  and  c/.  Madan'b  Thelyphthora, 
already  mentioned. 

*  The  early  Fathers  render  the  Greek  iitwriipiop  by  aaeramentum,  which  is  defined 
by  St  Augustine  as  "the  visible  form  of  invisible  grace,"  or  "a  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing":  Encyc,  Brit,  XXI,  131.  Cf,  also  Fbisdbxbo,  Ehe&chUeatuno,  158, 154;  Fbbi- 
8BM,  Qeechichte  dee  can,  Eherechte,  29  ff. ;  Zhishman,  Dae  Eherecht  der  orient.  Kirche, 
124  ff. ;  Oswald,  Die  dogmat.  Lehre  von  den  heil,  Sakramenten,  1, 25  ff. ;  Pebbobb, 
De  mat.  chriet.,  I,  1-21;  Schxtlte,  Lehrhuch,  849;  Bichtbb,  Lehrhuch,  1044,  1015; 
Thwino,  The  Family,  81 ;  and  the  monograph  of  Baieb,  Die  Naturehe  in  ihrem  Vef 
Mitmw  Kwr  chriMichreakrom^emXaXen  Ehe;  Amat,  Treatiee  on  Matrimony 1 3  ff. 
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which  that  of  marriage  appears  ;^  and  these  were  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  and  later  by  the  Council 
of  Trent'  The  theory  of  the  sacramental  character  of  wed- 
lock had  two  consequences  of  vast  importance  for  the  history 
of  matrimonial  law.  First  is  the  dogma  of  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  bond,  involying  the  whole  problem  of 
separation  and  divorce,  which  must  be  reserved  for  discussion 
in  another  chapter;'  and,  second,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  in  matrimonial  causes/  This  ecclesiastical 
function,  like  so  many  others,  is  of  slow  growth.  ''We  are 
here  confronted  by  a  conception  which  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  the  primitive  sources.  It  is  not  by  a  revindication 
of  principles  that  the  church  conquers  jurisdiction  in  mar- 
riage. After  having  shared  it  with  the  state  for  centuries, 
she  obtained  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  partition ;''  and 
''when  her  competence  was  well  established  and  a  theory 
for  it  was  required,  it  was  justified  by  saying  that  the  church 
alone  could  take  cognizance  of  sacraments;^'  and  "at  the 
Council  of  Trent  when  this  jurisdiction  was  solemnly  affirmed 
in  a  canon  sanctioned  by  anathema,  the  majority  of  the 
orators  brought  it  expressly  into  connection  with  the  sacra- 
menf '  In  England  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth 
centuries  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matrimonial  ques- 
tions was  slowly  established.  Gregory  writes  to  Augustine 
concerning  forbidden  degrees.^  Later  Theodore  regulates 
marriage  and  divorce.^     "When  the  conqueror  had  paid  the 

1  See  the  incnnabnla  edition  of  Pbtbus  Lokbasdvb,  Textua  aententiarum  (1488). 
Cf,  Masan,  TfcelypMAoro,  m,  262;  Nisbst,  Marriage  and  Heredity^  46;  Fkbibkn, 
0€»ohicMe  dea  can,  Khereekta^  34  £f. ;  Oswald,  Die  dotfnuU.  Lekre  von  den  heil.  Bakrc^ 
mevden^  1, 29;  n,  458  fl. ;  Ciooi,  UnayfiM>arheit^  107  £f. ;  Pbbbonx,  De  mat,  ehriat,^  I, 
22  ff. 

^Encye,  Brit.^  XXI,  182;  Watbbwobth,  Ckmone  and  Deereea^  198-96. 

sSee  ohap.  xi,  below. 

4  For  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  Jnrisdiotion  in  the  West  see  Khmbtw,  Le  mo- 
riaoe  en  droit  canonique,  I,  chap.  i. 

B/bid.f  73, 74,  where  the  sources  are  cited ;  Watbbwobth,  Canont  andDecree$^  196. 

6  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  OounciU,  m,  20.  t  /&td.,  199-202. 
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debt  that  he  owed  to  Borne  by  a  definite  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  lay  tribunals/  it  cannot  have  remained 
long  in  doubt  that  the  former  would  claim  the  whole  province 
of  marriage  law  as  their  own.  In  all  probability  this  claim 
was  not  suddenly  pressed ;  the  leges  Henrid^  endeavor  to 
state  the  old  law  about  adultery;  the  man^s  fine  goes  to  the 
king,  the  woman's  to  the  bishop;  but  everywhere  the  church 
was  beginning  to  urge  that  claim,  and  the  canonists  were 
constructing  an  elaborate  jurisprudence  of  marriage.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  time  when  Gratian 
was  compiling  his  concordance  of  discordant  canons,  it  was 
law  in  England  that  marriage  appertained  to  the  spiritual 
forum.'"  From  the  time  of  Glanville  the  '*  marriage  law  of 
England  was  the  canon  law.''* 

The  theories  adopted  and  developed  by  the  canonists 
favor  the  forming  of  marriages.  ''All  those  are  urged  to 
marry  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  superior  state  of  virginity 
or  continence  and  who  are  not  restrained  by  solemn  vows." 
Consequently  the  canon  law  "renders  the  formation  of  mar- 
riage as  easy  as  it  had  rendered  its  dissolution  difficult."* 
At  first,  as  already  explained,  it  adopted  the  Boman  be- 
trothal, which  possessed  no  legal  significancci  the  marriage 

1  On  the  seiwratioii  of  the  lay  and  apiritnal  JxuriadietloDB  see  Stubbs,  Oenut.  Hitf ., 
1, 800, 307;  idem^  Select  CharUn^  85;  Mem,  JLeelures,  800.  Schmid,  Oetetse,  857,  and 
Thorpe,  Anc,  Latn^  II,  218,  give  William's  law,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown.  See 
also  Makowsb,  Ckm$i.  HUL  <^  MngliBh  Church,  465, 408, 882  ff. 

^Leget  Hewrici  Primi,  11, 9  5. 

t  PouLOCK  AND  Maitland,  HifC.  cf  EiiQ,  Low^  n,  865.  The  OoneortUa  d»«eonlai»- 
tium  eanoniiffi,  or  Decree  of  Gratian,  comprises  the  first  Tolnme  of  Richtbb  and 
Fbixdbbbg'b  fine  edition  of  the  Oorpua  juris  canonid  ( Leipsig,  1879).  The  bringing 
together  of  the  scattered  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  Ito  of  Chartres  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  especially  by  Gratian  (1151),  was  of  Tast  importance  in 
building  up  the  ecclesiastioal  jurisdiction.  On  the  history  of  the  canon  law  see 
Stubbs,  Lectures^  202-888 ;  t'dcm,  Cfonat.  flut.,  1, 806  ff. ;  Dodd,  Hut,  Canon  Z>aio,  150  ff., 
161  £f.;  Blacxstonb,  Commentarieat  1, 14, 15, 19;  Ebmbim,  Le  mariage  en  droit  eano- 
nique,  1, 8  ff .,  56  ff .,  106  ff.  The  best  account  of  the  rise  and  Jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England  will  be  found  in  Maxoweb,  Const,  Hist,  of  Eng,  CfcurcA,  864-464. 

iPoLiiOCK  AND  Maitland,  op,  eit.,  II,  865,  806;  Gbabt,  Marriaoe  and  FamOig 
BeHationSylS, 

*  Ebmein,  op.  cit,^  1, 85. 
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beginning  with  the  nuptials  or  actual  living  together.  Later 
it  accepted  the  principles  of  Germanic  custom,  according  to 
which  the  legal  effects  of  betrothal  became  far  more  stringent, 
and  the  marriage  was  perfected  at  the  nuptials  or  tradition, 
and  not  through  the  Beilager^  or  physical  union.  Hence  by 
the  medisBval  canon  law,  if  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  by 
priestly  benediction,  though  not  followed  by  copula  or  phy- 
sical union,  a  marriage  was  formed  which  could  not  be  an- 
nulled by  means  of  subsequent  espousals  thus  consummated.^ 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  betrothal  gained,  the  nuptials 
lost,  in  importance.  Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  doctrine  prevailed  that  the  copula  camalia  is 
the  supreme  legal  moment  in  marriage.'  This  theory,  which 
had  arisen  with  Hincmar  of  Bheims,*  is  especially  associated 
with  the  name  of  Gratian,  in  whose  Decretum  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  are  weighed,  with  the  result  of  its 
practical  acceptance,  though  he  tries  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Boman  view,  that  the  nuptial  consensus  constitutes  the  mar- 
riage.* According  to  him,  there  are  two  degrees  in  mar- 
riage :  one  is  the  conjugtum  initiaium,  arising  in  the  simple 
consent  of  the  espoused;  second,  the  conjugtum  ratum^ 
created  by  the  copula  camalis  and  perfecting  the  former. 
The  conjugtum  iniiiatum  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  but 
the  conjugtum  ratum  is  indissoluble.     Thus  the  former  is 

1  This  is  the  view  estahUahed  by  Some,  EhetckUemMO^  iMirtienlarly  120  n.  22, 
ISi  n.  80.  Compare  Sbhi^imo,  UnteneheidwHO  der  FcrlMniMe,  1  ff.,  U  ff.,  84  ff.; 
ScHXUSL,  Kirch,  EhttchUeuungtreehtt  85  ff. 

9 SoHX,  op,  eit,  190-^;  idem^  Trauuno  wid  Vertcbuno,  SL  ff. ;  Fbzkdbsbg,  Xk0- 
BchUemmg,  208 ;  Ebmbik,  op.  eii.,  1, 88.  Rzxdlsb,  Bedingte  MhmeKUemunOt  15  ff.,  dis- 
0118868  the  different  Tiews  a8  to  the  relation  of  eontennu  and  the  copula  caimaU9,  in 
oonnection  with  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage.  See  also  Fbbxbbn,  Q^ 
achiehU  dea  can,  Kherechts^  151  ff.,  164  ff.,  on  the  whole  snhjeot. 

t  Sncbiiro,  Unteracheiduno  der  Ferl06m«ie,  88-50. 

«  Obatxah,  Deortti  see.  i>ort.  como  xxfii,  qnest.  ii,  e.  16  ff. :  Bxcbtbb  aitd 
Fbibdbbbo,  Ccrpiu  juri$  eanomd,  I,  1080  ff.  Qf.  Ebmsin,  op,  et't.,  1, 97-110;  Sohm, 
Shmchliemuno,  111  ff. ;  Fkbibsn,  op.  ct't,  164  ff. ;  ScHSumL,  op,  ctt,  58-75;  Sbhliwo, 
op,  eiC,  81  ff.;  HxusLXB,  JnUUuHonen,  II,  280;  DncxHorp,  Die  kireh.  TrawmOf 
115  ff. 
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merely  the  Roman  betrothal  under  another  name.  But  the 
Bolognese  jurists  made  it  more  stringent,  assigning  eight 
reasons  for  which  alone  such  a  marriage  could  be  dissolved.* 

The  theory  of  the  classic  canon  law,  formulated  by  Gra- 
tian,  that  there  is  no  marriage  *'  until  man  and  woman  have 
been  one  flesh,^''  does  not  receive  so  much  emphasis  in  any 
other  legal  system.*  It  had  far-reaching  consequences  in 
matrimonial  juriBprudence/  Marriage  became  a  simple 
consensual  compact.  ''In  strictness  of  law  all  that  was 
essential  was  this  physical  union  accompanied  by  the  intent 
to  be  thenceforth  husband  and  wife.  All  that  preceded  this 
could  be  no  more  than  an  espousal  (desponsatio)  and  the 
relationship  between  the  spouses  was  one  which  was  dis- 
soluble; in  particular  it  was  dissolved  if  either  of  them  con- 
tracted a  perfected  marriage  with  a  third  person.^'* 

But  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  theological 
subtlety  had  conceived  and  gained  the  acceptance  of  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  forms  of  contract  which  was  fatal  to  the 
security  of  the  marriage  bond.  The  famous  classification 
of  contracts  as  sponaalia  per  verba  de  praesenti  and  spaify- 
salia  per  verba  de  futuro^  though  its  principle  was  earlier 
asserted,  is  due  mainly  to  Peter  Lombard;*  and  through  the 

1  On  the  whole  sabjeet  see  Bbkbin,  pp.  eit.,  !« 97-119. 

>  POI«LOCK  AND  MaXTLAUD,  Op.  cit.,  II,  866. 

s  Ebmein,  op,  dt,^  1, 83.  Esmein  traces  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  of  the  canon- 
ists in  imrt  to  the  influence  of  the  **  popular  "  or  **  naturalistic  **  view  of  marriage ; 
in  part  to  certain  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (particularly  Gen.  2: 28, 24; 
1  Cor.  16 :  16) :  and  in  part  to  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  remedy  for  concupis- 
cence: op.  ei<.,  88,  84,  97  ff.  Qf,  PoLXiOOK  and  Maitland,  op.  ett.,  II,  867  n.  1; 
FsBiBEN,  op,  ei^,  178. 

*  It  affected  the  **  thterie  de  la  formation  et  de  la  dissolution  du  manage, 
thterie  de  la  nullity  pour  cause  d'impuissance,  th6orie  de  TafflnitA,  thforie  des 
droits  et  des  devoirs  des  6pouz."— Esmein  op,  cit,  1, 88. 

b  Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  ctt,  II,  866. 

^  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164)  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  later 
was  ordained  a  bishop:  c/.  Sohm,  Ehetehlieuuno^  121  ff. ;  Ebmein,  op,  cit,  I,  119  ff. 
His  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  Sententiae^  lib.  iv,  dist.  27, 28:  "  EflSeiens  autem  causa 
matrimonii  est  consensus,  non  quilibet,  sed  per  verba  expressus:  nee  de  futuro  sed 
de  praesentL  Si  enim  consentiunt  in  fntnnun,  dloentee,  Aodpiam  te  in  vlmm,  et  ego 
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influence  of  Alexander  IIL  (^^Magisier  Bolandus'^)  it  was 
accepted  generally  by  the  western  church.'  The  theory  of 
Lombard  represents  the  triumph  of  Gallic  theology  over 
the  doctrine  of  Gratian,  as  maintained  by  the  Italian  jurists; 
and,  in  effect,  it  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  principles  of 
the  Boman  with  those  of  the  German — that  is  to  say,  the 
canonical — betrothal.'  In  spansalia  de  praesenti^  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  the  man  and  woman  declare  that  they 
take  each  other  now,  from  this  moment  onward,  as  husband 
and  wife.  Such  a  contract  is  a  valid  marriage,  though  not 
followed  by  actual  wedded  union ;  and  since  in  theory  it  is 
a  real  marriage,  it  is  necessarily  sacramental  in  character. 
It  creates  a  bond  which  can  be  dissolved  only  with  the 
greatest  diifficulty.  It  constitutes  **at  all  events  an  initiate 
marriage;  the  spouses  are  ooniuges;  the  relationship  between 

te  in  nzorom,  mm  est  iste  MoaenBiueflloax  oaiisa  matrimonii '*:  dist.  27, 93.  "Gon- 
sensQS,  id  est  paetio  oonjncalis,  matrimooinm  faeit,  et  eztnneflstoonjnffinm  etiamsi 
non  praaoetsit,  Tel  leenta  est  oopala  eaxnalis*':  dist.  27,  i 4.  The  eonsensiM,  if 
expressed  by  a  Terb  of  the  present  tense,  oocipio  fe,  oonstitntse  a  yalid  marriage 
without  oojmlo.  Opposed  to  this  is  a  promise,  eipmiueil  by  a  Terb  in  the  fatore 
tense,  acdpiam  te,  which  is  binding  only  when  followed  by  oojmlo.  Compare 
Tamoexd,  aumma  de  mot,  8  ff. ;  and  see  the  masterly  disenssion  of  the  history  of 
the  distiimtion,  in  Sohk,  €p.  eii,,  ehap.  It,  and  his  Tramntmo  wtd  VerlobwHg,  7S-1O0. 
Of,  SomEUBL,  Kirch,  EheKKUeuuntftreekt^ 76 ff.;  DiaGKHCFr, Die  kirehl,  aVtwuwa, 
115  ff. ;  Sbhuno,  Uniencheiduno  der  VerlOtmiue,  72  ff.,  115  ff. ;  FunsBN,  Oeaehiekte 
dee  can,  EhereeJMe^  179  ff.,  205  ff. ;  Kbmt,  Oommenlariei,  II,  87;  Bibrop,  ifarria^e, 
INvoroe,  and  Separatum^  I,  M  &*  ff>t  858 ff.;  Fnaraaio,  Eheechlienumg^  208,206; 
Stbphxns,  Lawt  qf  the  Clerffif% !« 672  ff.;  espooially  PoUiOOX  Aim  MAiTLAaD,  HieL 
qf  Enc.  Law,  n,  806 ff.;  mmam^e^  cO.,  I,ll»47;  Salxs, Die  PulMkaUam  dm  trid. 
Bechte,  2, 8. 

1  SoHM,  ITft If  > UmMmp,  12Aff» 

SThis  is  prored  by  SoHX,  op,  ett.,  ehap.  !▼;  Idem,  Trannumo  «mI  VeHobmio% 
ehap.  ill ;  and  by  Bsiomr,  op,  ctt,  1, 119-^. 

Magister  Yaearins,  who  lived  in  England  ea.  1148-66  and  probably  tanght  law 
at  Oxford,  has  a  theory  differing  from  that  of  Qratian  or  Lombard.  Aooording  to 
him,  the  "  tme  act  of  marriage,  the  aet  whieh  marks  the  moment  at  which  the  mar- 
riage takes  place,  is  the  mntnal  delivery  {tradiUo)  of  man  and  woman  each  to  each. 

Of  oonrse  as  a  condition  there  mnst  exist  a  pact  of  the  appropriate  kind 

Again,  as  a  condition  there  mnst  be  the  natural  power  of  eflieoting  a  carnal  onion; 
bat  the  camolia  copula  is  nnessential."  The  marriage  is  mode  by  the  tradition: 
Maztland,  **  Magistri  Vacarii  snmma  de  matrimonio,"  Law  Quart,  JBev.,  Xm, 
186-88.   In  the  same  yolnme,  270-87,  Maztlahd  pnblishes  the  text  of  the  Snmma. 

On  the  two  kinds  of  canonical  sponsolia  see  the  dissertations  described  in 
Bibliographical  Note  TIIL 
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them  is  almost  as  indisseverable  as  if  it  had  already  become 
a  consummate  marriage.  Not  quite  so  indisseverable  how- 
ever; a  spouse  may  free  himself  or  herself  from  the  nncon- 
summated  marriage  by  entering  religion,  and  such  a  mar- 
riage is  within  the  papal  power  of  dispensation.^' *  But  even 
the  unconsummate  marriage  depraesenti  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  a  subsequent  marriage  which  either  party  may  contract, 
though  followed  by  wedded  union.'  Espousals  defuturo^  on 
the  other  hand,  are  a  promise  for  future  joining  in  marriage. 
Physical  xmion  when  preceded  by  such  a  contract  is  held  to 
constitute  a  binding  marriage.  The  canonists  went  farther 
than  this,  as  Esmein  declares,  and  ''in  a  way  set  a  snare  for 
human  nature  to  beguile  the  imprudent  into  the  matrimonial 
state''  through  the  theory  of  ''presumptive  marriage.''  The 
copula  camalis  was  made  a  legal  ground  for  assuming  the 
foregoing  promise  to  wed.  "The  rule  was  laid  down  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  judge  in  favor  of  marriage  unless  the 
contrary  be  clearly  understood."*  Moreover,  the  church 
steadily  refused  to  make  the  validity  of  marriage  depend 
upon  forms  and  conditions  such  as  the  civil  law  prescribes. 
There  was  no  absolute  requirement  of  parental  consent*  or 

1  PouLOOX  AND  llAinjaiD,  op.  cit,  n,  806. 

3Thla  dootrine  was  alreadj  sanotloned  by  Innooo&t  m.  (1190-48) :  Ebiooh,  €p, 
e<t,I,120. 

*  EBiODir,  pp.  e»t,  1, 86.    Qf,  Polloox  awd  MAiTi.Aim,  pp.  eit,^  II,  806. 

*Th6  6£feot  of  this  negleot  on  clandestine  marriage  is  forcibly  described  by 
LUTHBB,  TfscAreden,  loll.  855, 856.  **  Dass  aber  die  Jnristen  fdrgeben  nnd  amdehen 
den  Canon,  and  sagen :  Dass  der  Bltem  Antoritet,  Bath,  nnd  Will  wol  Ehren  halben 
mOge  dabey  sein,  aber  nicht  anas  not,  dass  es  also  sein  mOsste,  denn  die  BewilHgnng 
derer,  die  mit  elnander  wollen  Ehelich  werden,  ist  die  Snbstants,  die  nOtig  ist.  Der 
Eltem  will  aber  ist  ein  ctceidena,  ein  infelligding,  das  nnr  Srbarkeit  nnd  Ehrenhal- 
ben  geschieht,  macht  aber  noeh  hindert  nicht  die  Ehe. 

"  Es  ist  ein  Gottloser  Canon,  and  der  Canonisten  wahn  wider  Gott,  gleich  als 
ein  Baler,  der  in  der  ersten  Branst  and  ansinnigkeit  daher  gehet,  nicht  yiel  nach 
Erbarkeit  fragt.  Also  gehet  der  Eltem  antoritet,  ansehen,  gewalt,  and  gehorsam  sa 
Boden." 

On  the  marriage  of  minors  see  Skldsm,  Uxor  ebreUca,  90-104;  Qpera,  m,  006-8; 
MOBOAN,  Marrioifet  Adultery^  and  Divorce,  I,  283  ff.;  Lauoinobb,  De  consensu 
parentumf  qnaest.  Till  £F. ;  Lohxn,  De  parentum  <id  nupUcu  a  liberie  cofUrahendae 
coneeneu  (Begiomonti,  1685). 
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of  a  certain  age.  All  pereons  on  reaching  the  years  of 
puberty  were  declared  capable  of  wedlock  solely  on  their 
own  authority.  No  religious  ceremony,  no  record,  or  witness 
was  essential  The  private,  even  secret,  agreement  of  the 
betrothed,  however  expressed,  was  declared  sufficient  for  a 
valid  contract'  All  these  things  might  be  enjoined  under 
sanction  of  severe  discipline  for  their  neglect;  but  the  mar- 
riage, if  formed  without  them,  was  not  the  less  binding.  A 
puzzling  and  disastrous  antagonism  between  legality  and 
validity  was  thus  created.  Even  the  Council  of  Trent, 
while  making  the  validity  of  the  marriage  depend  upon  its 
conclusion  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three 
witnesses,  declined  to  go  farther  and  give  an  equal  sanc- 
tion to  banns,  registration,  or  the  benediction,  though  these 
were  enjoined  in  its  decree.  After  the  council  as  well  as 
before  children  barely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  might 
contract  a  valid  marriage  without  the  consent,  or  even 
against  the  will,  of  their  parenta'  In  short,  as  Esmein 
has  so  well  shown,  lest  without  a  safety-valve  the  temp- 
tations of  the  flesh  should  become  too  strong  for  weak 
human  nature,  and  lest  access  to  a  sacrament  should  be 
hindered,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  discard  all  restraints 
originating  in  mere  ''human  convention.'''  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  dogma  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament 
came  near  being  a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  action 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  against  secret  marriagea*  For 
how  could  the  church  legislate  concerning  a  holy  mystery 

1  On  the  lack  of  proseribed  oondiUons  see  Ebmbem,  op.  e<f.,  1, 149 ff.;  Fuanr, 
Oetehiehte  det  can.  XhenchU^  807-29. 

9SAX.ZS,  Die  PubUhaUcn  dm  trid.  ReehU,  14, 15,  ttff.;  FBZBDBno,  EheaehUet-^ 
Mm^,  108, 12,  128;  FLKmE,  Die  trid,  Shevonekrift,  8;  Watbbwobth,  Canona  and 
Decreet^  196  ff.,  oczxrl  ff. 

>  Ebkbin,  op,  e<f.,  1, 8S,  86;  PolIiOOK  awd  Maitlaiid,  op,  e<t,  n,  867-72;  Sax<is, 
op,  cit,f  8«  4. 

*  IlHd,t  M-47,  notes,  where  the  efidenoe  Is  oolleeted  from  the  sooroes.  Cf,  also 
BnDLKB,  Bedinote  EKmehlieatuno*  12,  18  ff. ;  Esmsdi,  op,  ctt,  I,  78  ff. ;  II,  109  ff. ; 
Fbzsdbbbo,  op.  ett,  109;  Watbbwobth,  op,  cM.,  pp.  cozzvff.,  198-96. 
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which  Christ  himself  had  given  her,  without  suggesting 
the  human  nature  of  the  matrimonial  contract  and  by 
implication  admitting  the  right  of  the  state  to  exercise  a 
similar  control?  But  even  in  this  domain  her  exdusiYe 
jurisdiction  was  affirmed. 


II.      OLANDBSTINB   MABBIAOB8  THB  FBUIT  OF  THB 

CANONICAL   THBOBY 

The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  clandestine  marriages.  All 
efficient  restraints  upon  hasty  unions  were  rejected;  and 
often  it  became  impossible  for  the  courts  or  even  the  parties 
themselves  to  know  whether  a  man  and  a  woman  were  legally 
husband  and  wife  or  their  children  legitimate.  Seldom  have 
mere  theory  and  subtle  quibbling  had  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  practical  life  than  in  the  case  of  the  distinction 
between  spoTiaalia  depraesenti  and  defuturo.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  essential,  but  purely  verbal.'  The  canonist  had 
before  his  mind  the  tense  inflections  of  a  Latin  verb.  He 
insisted  on  a  distinction  which  found  no  place  in  popular 
ideas  and  which  the  usages  of  popular  speech  refused  to  ob- 
serve. In  the  English  as  well  as  the  German  idiom  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  and  the  future  tense  is  not  always 

I SORM,  EhaehUemunih  IBS  ff. ;  idern^  Tramtrng  wid  Vtrlobumo^  1  ff.,  ^m  demon- 
strated that  in  their  **  content  **  the  two  kinds  of  rpcmaoMa  are  identical ;  the  one  is 
no  more  nor  no  less  a  betrothal  than  the  other,  each  looking  to  a  subsequent  per- 
fected marriage.  The  disUnetioii  is  not  **  eine  Unterscheidnng  Terschiedener  That- 
bestftnde,  sondem  nur  eine  Terschiedene  reohtliehe  Behandlnn^  desselben  That- 
bestandes.'*— .£3^eicAltotfiina,  U7.  The  differences  in  tense  were  arbitrarily  made  to 
haye  different  legal  oonseqnences. 

On  the  contro?ersy  as  to  the  legal  significance  of  the  two  kinds  of  qTontatta  with 
Sohm  oomiMire  Sohsubl,  Kirch,  EheachUeuvknotrecht^  76-107 ;  idem,  **  Znr  Geschiehte 
des  kireh.  Eheschlieesnngsreohts,**  ZKILt  XV,  65-02,  who  agrees  with  Sohm  that  both 
species  of  tponmoMa  are  forms  of  betrothal  ( Verlotmngtn)^  bnt  insists  that  they  hare 
different  legal  consequences.  This  artide  is  criticised  by  Bzkblzno,  "  Kleine  Bei- 
trlge,**  ZKR,^  XVI,  288-816 ;  who  is  answered  by  SomnmL, "  Consensus  f acit  nuptias,** 
<6id.,  XXn,  260^86.  See  also  DiBOXHOFr,  Die  kirch,  Traututg^  115 ff.;  Sxhi.iho, 
UfUeneheidung  der  Ferl06fUMe,  40  ff.,  60  ff.,  72  ff. ;  Ltmdwood,  Provineiale  (Oxford, 
1679),  lib.  quart.,  tit.  1,  270,  271;  Sanchxz,  Disputat.  de  «{o  mat,  8ae,t  I,  S-22D;  Sbl- 
DBN,  Uxor  einraica  (ed.,  167S),  92  ff.,  or  Qpera,  m,  509  ff. 
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sharply  defined.'  This  anomaly  is  described  by  Martin 
Lnther  in  his  nsaal  trenchant  style.  *'They  have  played  a 
regular  fooPs  game,"  he  says,  '^with  their  verbis  de  praesenli 
vel  futuro.  With  it  they  have  torn  apart  many  marriages 
which  were  valid  according  to  their  own  law,  and  those  which 
were  not  valid  they  have  bound  np.  ....  Indeed  I  should 
not  myself  know  how  a  churl  ....  would  or  could  betroth 
himself  de  futuro  in  the  Q^rman  tongue;  for  the  way  one 
betroths  himself  means  per  verba  de  praesenti^  and  surely 
a  clown  knows  nothing  of  such  nimble  grammar  as  the  differ- 
ence between  accipio  and  cumpiamj  therefore  he  proceeds 
according  to  our  way  of  speech  and  says:  'I  will  have  thee/ 
*I  will  take  thee,'  Hhou  shalt  be  mine.'  Thereupon  'yes'  is 
said  at  once  without  more  ado.''* 

That  German  rustics  were  not  the  only  lovers  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  grammatical  forms  appears  from  the  following 
passage  written  toward  the  close  of  the  Tudor  period  by 
Swinburne,  who  nevertheless  defends  the  canonical  distinc- 
tion, whether  the  contract  be  made  in  the  Latin  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.*  After  refuting,  as  he  believes,  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  forms  **I  will  take  thee  to  my 

1  '*Bi  kaiii  hlnsa,  daa  der  GegviuatB  der  Zeliform  in  der  deataehen  Spnehe 
regelmAssiir  ftberhanpi  vnarkennbar  war,  denn  m  deotaoh  heiast  as  nieht :  *■  ieh  nehme 
dich,'  nooh:  *ich  warde  dioh  ndhmsOf*  aondern  *ieh  wiU  dioh  nehmen.'*'— Sohk, 
EheKhUeanutfft  195. 

>  '*  Ja,  ieh  wftwle  mHw  nieht  wol,  wie  eln  Kneehk  oder  Ma^  aoUtan  oder  kimn- 
ten  in  dentioher  Spraebe  per  verba  de  futuro  sieh  Toloben ;  denn  wie  man  lieh  Terlo* 
bet,  so  lant'a  per  verba  de  praepeiitf,  nnd  aonderliebe  weiaa  der  Poael  Ton  aoloher 
befaander  Orammatioa  niehts,  daas  aeeipio  nnd  aeeipiam  sweierlei  eei ;  er  fohret  da- 
her  nach  nnserer  Spraohen  Art  nnd  sprieht:  *Ich  wiU  Dich  haben,*  'ieh  will  Dioh 
nehmen,*  *Dn  aoUt  mein  aein,*  eto.  Da  ist  die  Stnnde  ja  gesa^  ohn  weiter  Anfkoc 
Oder  Bedenken.**~LuTHSB,  "Von  Eheaaehen,**  Werhe  (Brlangen  ed.)«  XXTTT,  102, 
lOS;  also  in  BCeher  und  Sehriften  (Jena,  1561),  V,  240, 241 ;  and  in  Stbampff,  818, 819. 
This  whole  intereating  pasBage,  of  which  a  portion  ia  tranalated  in  the  text,  is  given 
by  SoHM,  EhetchUeatuno^  180;  and  by  Fbzsdbkbo,  JShetehUettuno^  206,  W1,  Qf,  also 
LuTHm's  TUehredeu  (Frankfort  ed.,  1571) ,  o.  86,  p.  856.  Lnther*a  Tiew  ia  aeoepted  by 
ScHBUUt,  DcM  gemeine  deiUech.  Xhereeht,  64;  and  Salzs,  Die  PuhUkaticn  dee  trid, 
BechtB^S. 

I  SwiNBUBMB,  Cf  SpoueaUySi-JS,  ghee  a  most  interesting  diaeoaaion  of  the  Terbal 
diiBonlties  arising  in  tponeaUa  de  praeeenU  vel  ftUurOt  oomparing  the  legal  writers 
for  and  against  the  diatinetion. 
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wife"  Q^Ego  volo  te  accipere  in  uocorem^^)  and  "I  do  take 
thee  to  my  wife"  {^*Ego  accipio  te  in  uxorem^^)  are  equally 
a  contract  in  the  present  tense,  he  proceeds  to  attack  the 
argument  ''drawn  from  the  Simplicity  of  the  Vulgar  sort,  who 
albeit  they  intend  to  tye  such  a  Knot  as  can  never  be  loosed, 
and  make  the  Contract  so  sure  as  it  may  never  be  dissolved; 
yet  such  is  their  unskilfulness  and  ignorance  herein,  that 
they  cannot  frame  their  words  to  their  minds,  nor  know 
whether  it  be  all  one  to  say  'I  will  take  thee  to  my  wife'  or 
'I  do  take  thee  to  my  wife,'  much  less  do  they  know  the 
difference  betwixt  these  words,  'I  will  marry  thee'  and  *I 
will  have  thee  to  my  wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words,  *I  will 
take  thee  to  my  wife'  and  'I  will  hold  thee  for  my  wife,'  or 
betwixt  these  words,  'I  will  espouse  thee'  and  'I  will  intreat 
thee  as  my  wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words,  'I  will  Contract 
Matrimony  with  thee'  and  'I  will  provide  for  thee  as  my 
Wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words, '  I  will  make  thee  my  wife '  and 
'thou  shalt  be  my  Wife,'  with  an  hundred  such  differences 
wherein  appeareth  no  dissimilitude.  And  therefore,  since  it 
is  the  very  Consent  of  Mind  only  which  maketh  Matrimony, 
we  are  to  regard  not  their  Words,  but  their  Intents,  not  the 
formality  of  the  Phrase,  but  the  drift  of  their  Determination, 
not  the  outward  sound  of  their  Lips,  which  cannot  speak 
more  cunningly,  but  the  inward  Harmony  or  Agreement  of 
their  Hearts,  which  mean  uprightly."  Otherwise,  especially 
in  case  of  people  of  the  "ruder  sort,  whose  Sayings  are  to 
be  expounded  with  all  favour  to  the  furtherance  of  Matri- 
mony," if  "we  shall  curiously  descant  upon  every  word  pro- 
ceeding from  a  simple  Conceit,  we  cannot  but  miss  of  their 
meanings,  and  with  our  fine  and  dainty  Distinctions  (which 
never  came  within  the  compass  of  their  gross  Understand- 
ings) incumber  the  Consciences  of  them  which  be  coupled. 
....  Lest  therefore  any  Man's  Conscience  (through  ignor- 
ance of  Terms)  might  be  intangled  in  the  Snares  of  this  subtle 
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and  more  captions  Distinction  of  'I  will'  and  'I  do*  with  the 
rest  of  the  Differences  more  snbtle  and  more  captions,  .... 
are  the  same  to  be  rejected,  and  this  reasonable  and  con- 
scionable  Conclnsion  received  ....  where  two  intend  to 
Contract  Sponsals  de  praeBentij  there  is  Matrimony  always 
contracted,  although  the  words  import  bnt  future  Consent 
only."  *  Time  has  approved  the  soundness  of  this  plea,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Swinburne  and  the  logic  of  the 
worthy  doctors  whom  he  cites. 

Scholastic  hairsplitting  had  set  a  veritable  trap  for  the 
feet  of  the  unwary.  *'0f  all  people  in  the  world  lovers  are 
the  least  likely  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  present 
and  the  future  tenses.  In  the  Middle  Ages  marriages,  or 
what  looked  like  marriages,  were  exceedingly  insecure.  The 
union  which  had  existed  for  many  years  between  man  and 
woman  might  with  fatal  ease  be  proved  adulterous,  and  there 
would  be  hard  swearing  on  both  sides  about  *  I  will '  and  '  I 
do.'"'  Accordingly  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  given  a 
dangerous  power' — a  perilous  discretion  in  matrimonial 
causes,  which,  however  wisely  exercised,  was  sure  to  work 
much  hardship  and  injustice.  Since  in  substance  espousals 
de  praeaenti  and  de  futuro  were  identical,  differing  only  in 
the  consequences  which  the  law  attached  to  the  tense  form,  it 
was  inevitable  that  decisions  should  be  arbitrary  and  waver- 

liMd.,  eSff.  Of,  jBAvraasoir,  Bridm  and  Bridai§,  I,  U4ff.,  124-af7  (on  **Pr»- 
Contraots  '*  before  and  after  the  Beformatioii). 

>PoiiXiOOX  AMD  Maxtlamd,  HitL  tff  EnQ.  Law,  H,  867. 

The  rule  laid  down  bj  Anwelm  in  1102,  already  mentioned,  reallj  inTitee  foeh 
"hard  swearing **:  "  Promisee  of  marriage  made  between  man  and  woman  without 
witneeses"  are  to  be  "nnll  if  either  party  deny  them."— JomrsoN^s  Canont^  II,  27. 
The  following  ia  an  example  of  what  repeatedly  happened  in  the  eoeleaiastioal 
oonrts:  '*  Omniitm  Aractorum  Honif lane.— Thomas  Potynger  oomxwmit  coram  com- 
issario  [of  London]  in  domo  ofBoii  xzii  die  Angnsti  [1481],  et  preetitit  Jnramentnm, 
quod  nonqnam  oontraxhit  matrlmonialiter  earn  Margareta  Hudson  de  eadem,  ibi- 
dem presente,  et  oonfltente,  quod  nullum  testem  haboit  ad  probandnm  contraetom, 
et  ideo  oommissarins  remisit  eos  regnlae  oonseientiamm  snamm."— Halb,  Freoe- 
demU  and  Frocdi,  in  Orim,  Cansei ,  S.    For  another  »rttmjAm  see  ibid,^  6. 

I  They  obtained  a  Freibri^^  or  license,  for  their  practice :  Some,  EhetehUeumigf 
188.    Cy.  PBnPBaBO,  Xheachlinmtno^  16  if.,  on  the  abnaee  of  matrimonial  jurisdiction. 
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ing;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  the  same  form  of 
contract  was  held  at  one  time  to  constitute  sponsalia  de 
praesenttj  at  another,  a  promise  de  futuro;^  and  the  Liber 
officialis  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  contains  the  record  of  a 
divorce  granted  from  a  second  nnion  because  the  man  had 
already  contracted  a  previous  marriage  in  these  words:  **I 
promyth  to  yow  Begis  Abimethy  that  I  sail  mary  yow, 
and  that  I  sail  neuere  haiff  ane  uther  wifF  and  therto  I 
giff  yow  my  fayth.''  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  en- 
tanglements resulting  from  the  canonical  theory  that  this 
contract  is  styled  in  the  record  ^^both  aponsalia  de  futuro 
and  pro/eseniV*^  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  spiritual 
salvation  or  danmation  of  the  man  and  woman,  the  genuine- 
ness  of  whose  union  was  in  question,  depended  upon  the 
decision.  The  valid  marriage  was  no  less  a  sacrament, 
though  dissolved  through  ignorance,  error,  or  perjury;  and 
the  invalid  marriage  was  no  more  a  sacrament,  though  in 
the  same  way  declared  binding.  For  by  a  rule  of  the  spirit- 
ual courts,  in  a  suit  growing  out  of  a  secret  marriage,  the 
plaintiff  who  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  espousals,  if  the 
fact  were  denied  by  the  defendant,  had  to  prove  his  allega- 
tion. If  he  failed  to  do  so —  and  this  might  easily  happen, 
since  often  the  espousals  were  formless  and  absolutely  with- 
out witness' — the  case  was  dismissed,  the  contract  dissolved, 

l"The  promise,  ae  daetnram  in  oonjngem,  or  one  similar,  is  oonoeiTed  to  be 
consensus  de  fatnro  in  e.  5, 15, 17, 22z.  de  sponsaL  (4, 1) ;  bat  as  consensus  de  prae- 
senti  in  c  5x.  de  sponsa  duor.  (4«  8).**~Sohm,  EhmehHettung^  1S5  n.  U. 

s  Ex  et  pro  eo  quia  diotna  DaTid  din  ante  solemnise tionem  dicti  pretensi  matri* 
monil  ....  alia  siwnsalia  tam  verba  de  fntnro  qnam  de  praesenii  cam  Maigareta 
Abimethy,  impressentiamm  snperstite,  camali  copula  subseeuta,  oontraxit,**  eto.^ 
Fbzsdbkbo,  EhachUettung^  58;  lAher  qffleiaUM  8.  Andree,  21.  This  book,  19, 8S,  66, 
7S,  75,  contains,  according  to  Friedberg,  other  records  of  marriages  de/ithuro,  some- 
times copula  9ub8ec%Uat  dissolved  on  account  of  later  spofMoUa  de  praetentu  QT. 
also  Some,  op.  c»t.,  136. 

<In  the  spiritual  courts  two  good  witnesses  were  required  to  establish  a  fact. 
On  the  "  proof  of  marriage  **  see  BsiaaN,  Le  manage  en  droit  eanonigtie,  1, 180  ff. ; 
n,  127  ff.;  Pollock  and  Haitland,  JBiet.  of  Emg.  Law,  H,  888  ff.;  Law  Beview 
(Bnglish),  1, 878  ff. 
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and  the  parties  were  free  to  form  new  marriagee  elsewhere. 
But  if  the  secret  marriage  were  after  all  really  valid,  and 
therefore  a  saorament,  though  not  sustained  for  lack  of 
proof,  the  husband  and  wife  were  still  bound  in  their  con- 
sciences; and  if  either  should  form  a  second  union  with 
another  person,  though  it  were  publicly  solemnized  in  face 
of  the  church,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  bigamy.' 
To  the  existence  of  this  cruel  embarrassment  Luther  bears 
witness  in  a  characteristic  passage  of  his  Tischreden?  *'Now 
the  pope  and  the  jurists  say  that  marriage  may  never  be 
dissolved.  What  happens  ?  The  wedded  people  fall  out  and 
separate.  So  they  come  to  me  in  the  cloister  or  wherever 
an  official  can  be  found  and  swear  themselves  apart;  then 
they  marry  again.  Thereafter  they  come  to  me  or  to  some 
confessor  and  say:  Dear  sir,  I  have  now  a  wife  whom  I 
espoused  secretly.  What  am  I  to  do  about  it?  Help  me, 
dear  Doctor,  lest  I  despair.  For  Greta  whom  I  first  married 
is  my  proper  wifa  But  this  Barbara  whom  I  espoused 
later  is  not  my  wife,  and  yet  must  I  not  sleep  with  her? 
The  former  I  dare  not  take,  though  I  should  like  to  have 
her  if  I  could;  but  I  cannot  for  I  have  another  wife  and  she 
likewise  has  another  husband;  yet  no  one  knows  that  she  is 

iSaub,  JDiePuMONiMofi  dat  frid.  BecAte,  8, 7;  PoLi<oos  ahd  MAxruurD,  op.  eU,^ 
n, S82, 888;  Baionr, op. eU,,  1, 188 fl.;  U,  127 ff.;  FBiXDBno,  KhmehJtiUuufig,  102  ff.; 
SoHK,  SkmckUtMuno^  187  ff . 

>  Da  sprioht  der  Papst  nnd  die  Jnristen,  die  Bhe  dttrfe  nimmarmehr  geeeheiden 
werden.  Was  gesehahY  Die  Bheleate  wnrden  darnaeh  mieiiia  and  aehieden  tich 
wieder  ▼<»  einander.  Alao  ging  mira  im  Klosler  aach;  odor  wo  man  fur  den  Offi- 
cial kam,  so  sohwor  sioh  eines  Tom  andem,  freieten  wieder.  Darnaeh  kamen  sie  an 
mir  Oder  einem  Andem  in  die  Beiohte  nnd  spraehen :  Lieber  Herr,  ich  habe  itat 
eine  Fran,  der  hab  ichs  heimlieh  gelobt;  wie  thne  ich  Ihm  immermehrf  Helft  aair, 
lieber  Herr  Doctor,  dass  ich  nicht  ▼enweif ele.  Denn  Chreta,  mlt  der  ich  mich  am  ersten 
Tcrlob  hab,  ist  mein  recht  Bhewelb.  Aber  diese  Barbara,  die  mlr darnaeh  Tcrtrawet, 
ist  nicht  mein  Weib  nnd  mnss  doch  bei  ihr  schlaffenf  Jene  darf  ich  nicht  nehmen,  die 
ich  doch  geme  m<>cht  haben,  da  es  sein  ktante ;  aber  ich  kann  nn  nicht,  denn  ich  habe 
eine  Andeie,  so  hat  sie  anch  einen  Andem:  doch  weiss  es  Niemand,  dan  sie  main 
Weib  ist,  denn  allein,  Gott  im  Himmel,  dem  ist  bewnst.  O,  ich  werde  Terdampi,  ich 
weiss  keinen  Bath.**— "Tischreden,"  in  Werhe  (Erlang.  ed.),  LXn,  229;  quoted  also 
in  Saus,  7, 8,  who  gives  other  proofs ;  likewise  in  SoHK,  op.  ci<.,  188, 190;  FBlXDBno, 
op,  cU,,  102;  and  BsKaDft  op.  eit^  II,  129. 
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my  wife  except  Ghxl  in  heaven.  O,  I  shall  be  damned,  I 
know  not  what  to  dol'^^  Luther's  testimony  is  fally  sus- 
tained by  similar  evidence  afforded  by  the  proceedings  and 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.' 

The  evil  of  clandestine  marriages  prevailed  generally 
throughout  Christendom.*  The  provincial  church  councils, 
as  well  as  the  temporal  powers,  local  and  national,  were  kept 
busy  in  devising  penalties  or  other  restraints  in  the  vain  hope 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it  Such  was  the  case  in  Holland,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  church  and  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  secret  marriages,  without  the  presence  of  witness, 
magistrate,  or  priest,  were  common.^  The  same  is  true  of 
Portugal  ;*  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  confesses  that  they  were 
frequent  in  Italy,  at  least  in  the  bishopric  of  Salerno,  and 
they  gave  rise  to  vexatious  litigation.*  Suits  were  some- 
times brought  to  enforce  an  alleged  secret  marriage  for 
impure  purpoeea  So  severe  were  the  provisions  of  Swiss 
legislation  to  check  this  evil,  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 

iln  LVTRaB*B  **  Von  Shesaehen,**  Werke  (Brians.,  XXin,9B),  is  another  inter- 
eating  passage  foreibly  deaoribing  the  danger  of  bigamy  through  the  oonfnsion 
wrought  by  elandeetine  marriages.  The  passage  la  also  in  Strakfvf,  Luik&r: 
Ueber  die  Jffke,  SUff.;  and  it  ia partly  quoted  by  Sohk,  op.  ctt,  188, 188. 

SBzoHTBB-ScHULTB,  Csnoiiet  et  dee,  cone,  trid,^  216  ff.;  Paijlavioznq,  leL  cone, 
2Ven<.,  rV,  lib.  XXII,  1, 16;  THazmEE,  Acta  gen,  cone,  trid,,  II,  814,  SS6.  Cap.  1  of 
the  decree  of  the  oounoH  for  the  reform  of  marriage  contains  the  following :  "  Com 
sanota  synodns  animadvertat  prohlbitiooes  illas  propter  hominnm  inoboedientiam 
jam  non  prodesse,  et  gravia  peccata  perpendat,  quae  ez  eiadem  dandestinia  oonjn- 
giis  ortnm  habent,  praeeertim  Tero  eonim  qni  in  statn  damnationis  permanent,  dam 
priore  nzore  com  qoa  clam  oontraxerant,  relicta  com  alia  palam  oontrahnnt  et  com 
ea  in  perpetoo  adolterio  Tivnnt,  cni  malo  com  ab  ecdeaia,  quae  de  occoltis  non  jndi- 
cat,  soccnrri  non  poadt,  nisi  efflcaeina  aliqnod  remedeinm  adhibeatnr;**  also  in 
Watibwobth'b  Canon»  and  Decreet^  196,  197.  Compare  the  passage  on  the  ctU 
resulting  from  the  canon  law  of  marriage  in  the  address  with  which  Hieronymus 
Bagaaaonl  opens  the  last  or  zzy.  solemn  session  of  the  council :  THmnn,  Acta  gen,, 
11,602.   SeethisandotherexcerptsinSAUBfOip.  ctt,  l,9,jKiis»nt. 

<In  general  see  Fbzkdbbio,  Index,  at  "Ehe,  heimliche;**  Salzb,  ep»  eif.,  1-14; 
SORM,  op,  eit,^  187  ff.,  132  ff. ;  Xaionr,  op.  eit,  n,  121  ff. ;  1, 188ff. ;  Obast,  Afamage 
CMid  Family  SetaUonM^  434 ff..  Index;  Pollock  and  Mattland,  op,  c»t,  n,  867  ff., 
882;  SoHBLHAB,  De  elandeetinit  §ponadUlni»  Jwatie  (Jena,  1716) ;  Ltmdwood,  Fro-  \ 

vineiaie  (Oxfbrd,  1670),  273  ff.;  Sanohxz,  DisptUat,  de  s*»  mat,  aae,^  I,  221-858.  | 

LUTHm^B  "Von  Ehesaclien,*^  BQiCher  und  Sehriftent  V,  287-67,  is  largely  demoted  to  a 
diaouasion  of  secret  betrothals.  ' 

«FB2BDBBgO,  op,  cit.,  66-60.  B  Ibid,^  78.  ' 

efiALiB,  op,  €<(.,  8;  PsHDBBBa,  op,  eU,^  75-77. 
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Ages,  that  even  the  innocent  were  deterred  from  appealing 
to  the  courts  to  enforce  their  matrimonial  rights.  Before 
bringing  suit  security  was  required;  and  the  unsuccessful 
plaintiff  was  fined  and  compelled  to  pay  damage.^  *' Against 
a  Zurich  law  of  this  kind  an  official  of  Konstanz  remon- 
strates, declaring  that  'without  doubt  there  are  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Konstanz  hundreds  of  persons  who  before  the 
Lord  God  are  married  people,  legally  joined  together,  and 
yet  who  are  so  much  in  dread  of  the  penalty  as  not  to  dare 
to  enforce  their  legal  rights  against  one  another.'  '^ '  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  report  was  made  of  secret  marriages  in 
Africa*  and  the  West  Indies;^  while  in  Germany  they  gave 
trouble  both  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  law-maker  long 
after  the  Reformation.*  The  uncertainty  and  complexity  of 
matrimonial  law  bore  their  natural  fruit  in  Spain*  and  in 
France.*  It  was  the  king  of  France  who  through  his  ora- 
toreSy  or  representatiyes,  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  proposal  which  prevailed  to  reform  the  abuse  by 
making  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  upon  its  public 
solemnization  ;*  while  a  measure  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Cas- 
tile, in  1258,  not  only  defines  the  well-known  three  kinds  of 
clandestine  marriages,  but  shows  clearly,  what  Gratian*  had 

1  Salzs,  op,  eit.^  8, 9;  ap,  ZeltKhrift  fOr  uchweiz,  BeclU^  1878,  XZ,  114  ff. 

S"Und  ist  imgeswTfeli,  ea  sitsen  Im  Bistham  Costannts  hnndert  und  aber 
hnndert  parthyeiit  dio  Tor  Gott  dem  Herm  Belllt  sin  und  mit  recht  Bnsammen 
gewyst  warden,  and  dooh  amb  aorg  dee  penfals  einander  mlt  gepArliohen  Baohten 
nit  thOren  famemmen."~SAiiXB,  op,  cit,^  9. 

aSee  the  letter  of  MatioCallni  to  Cardinal  LaigiComara,Jnlj  29, 1568,  in  Sazjs, 
op,  eU,^  18. 

aThbdibb,  Ada  gen.^  II,  867, 518;  PAUJLVicziro,  Iti.  cone,  (HcL,  VoL  IV,  lib.  zxii, 
4,  84;  Salie,  op,  eit,^  12. 

ft  Fbzidbbbo,  EhMeKUe$mno%  T9, 880, 261.         •  /Md.,  71-74;  Salzb,  op,  cit.,  11, 12. 

7  Fbibdbbbo,  op,  ejt.,  62  ff.,  499;  Salib,  op,  cit,^  9, 11, 12. 

>Tbbznbb,  op.  cit,^  n,  816;  Salib,  op,  ett.,  9;  Fbibdbbbo,  op.  cit.,  lia 

•  ^'Conlocia,  qae  (qaae)  olam  contrahantar,  non  negantar  ease  ooningia,  nee 
iabentor  diasolai,  si  atriaaqae  oonfessione  probari  iwterant:  neramtamen  pro* 
hibentor,  qaia  matata  alterias  eonun  aolantate,  alterioa  professione  fides  iadioi 
fieri  non  potest.  Unde  pnblioe,  earn  alterias  oota  in  alteram  partem  se  transtnle* 
rint,  pro  priore  ooniagio,  qaod  iadiei  inoertom  est,  aentenoia  ferri  non  poterit."— 
Obatiak,  DecreU  tee,  pan  catua  xzx,  qaest.  ▼,  c.  iz :  Richtbb-Fbzbdbbbo,  Corpne 
juris  catLt  1, 1107.    The  passage  is  also  quoted  from  different  text  by  Salis,  op,  eit,^  6, 
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already  pointed  out,  that  the  permanence  or  dissolntion  of 
such  a  marriage  really  depends  npon  the  will  of  the  parties 
themselvesy  or  even  one  of  them.  ^  Three  kinds  of  marriage 
are  called  'secret;'  the  first  is  one  concluded  privately  and 
without  witnesses,  so  that  it  cannot  be  proved.  The  second 
is  one  formed  before  witnesses,  but  without  the  consent  of 
the  bride's  father,  or  mother,  or  other  relative  in  whose  pro- 
tection she  is,  and  without  payment  of  the  arrha  or  observing 
the  other  forms  (honors)  which  holy  church  demands.  The 
third  is  one  whose  banns  have  not  been  published  in  the 

parish  where  the  parties  live The  reason  why  the 

holy  church  forbids  secret  marriages  is  this:  When  a  differ- 
ence arises  between  the  wedded  pair,  and  the  one  will  no 
longer  live  with  the  other,  the  church  has  no  means  to  pre- 
vent the  separation,  even  when  in  truth  a  marriage  exists; 
because  it  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  church  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  secrets;  but  only  on  the  allegations  of  the 
parties  which  are  proved. ''* 

Nowhere  perhaps  is  the  history  of  secret  marriages  so 
interesting  as  in  Scotland'  and  medieval  England.  Many 
proofe  and  illustrations  from  literature,  early  rituals,  law- 
books, and  judicial  decisions  have  been  collected  by  Fried- 
berg.'    Usually  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  presence  of 

who  adds  the  stotement  of  the  cardinal  of  Lothrlngen  at  the  Cooneil  of  Trent: 
"dandeetinam  matrimonlnm  est  causa  dlsjnnctionis  oonjnffnm;  tales  enim  com 
nnllos  habeant  testes  matrimonii  oontraeti,  pro  UbUo  possnnt  separarL**— 4f>* 
TBBnrBS,  op,  HLt  n,  814. 

1  The  doonment,  of  which  a  part  is  translated  in  the  text,  wiU  be  foond  in  Fbzsi^ 
BBBO,  op,  cU,^  12, 18L  On  the  kinds  of  clandestine  marriage  see  Salis,  op,  eiL^  5, 6; 
BoHN,  Pol,  C^c,  in,  820;  Euomv,  Le  mariage  en  droit  eonomgne,  1, 181  if.;  Ltvd- 
WOOD,  Provtncjale,  278. 

s  For  Scotland  see  Gbabt,  Marriage  and  FcmiOif  BeUxHont,  684  ff . ;  Pbudbuo, 
op,  etc,  57, 58,  powtm;  Jsavfkbbon,  Bridet  cmd  BridaU,  II,  259, 260. 

iFbzsdbxbo,  op,  cU,^  88-87, 817, 835, 844, 855.  Secret  marriages  are  censored  bj 
CXAITMBB,  Arise.  WritinoM^  82, 150;  Hoopbb,  Later  Writinff^  187, 140;  Latdobb,  fiter- 
moiu,  II,  248.  Consent  of  parents  is  nrged  by  Sandys,  SermonB,  50, 281, 825, 828, 455; 
BxooN,  CatecKUm^  855, 858, 871, 872 ;  idem^  Prayers,  IDO,  582 ;  TTlfDAi.B,  Early  WriHnoB, 
180, 170,  IDO;  Jbavfrbson,  Brides  and  BridaU,  11,  lOi-14;  1, 118  ff.,  discosses  olandee- 
tine  marriages,  mainly  after  the  Bef ormation. 
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a  priest  at  the  chmch  door  acoording  to  poptdar  formB,  or, 
in  the  later  period,  aocording  to  more  elaborate  religions 
rites.  But  by  custom  the  simple  hand-fasting,  with  or  with- 
out giving  to  the  bride  a  penny  or  piece  of  gold,  sufficed; 
and  the  hand-fasting  is  found  also  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony.  Even  in  the  case  of  secret  mar- 
riages "it  is  characteristio  that  mention  is  almost  always 
made  of  the  presence  of  a  priest  who  confers  his  blessing. '^ ' 
Miles  Coverdale's  translation  of  BuUinger's  Christen  State 
of  Mairimonye  {ocl  1641)  contains  the  following  instructive 
passage: 

**  Yet  in  thys  thynge  also  must  I  wame  everye  reasonable 
&  honest  parson  to  beware,  that  in  contractyng  of  maryage 
they  dyssemble  not,  nor  set  forthe  any  lye.  Every  man  lyke* 
wyse  must  esteme  the  parson  to  whom  he  is  hand-fasted, 
none  otherwyse  than  for  his  owne  spouse,  though  as  yet  it 
be  not  done  in  the  church  nor  in  the  streate.  After  the  hand 
fasting  &  makjmg  of  the  contracte,  the  church  goyng  &  wed- 
dyng  shulde  not  be  defFered  to  long,  lest  the  wicked  sowe  hys 
vngracious  sede  in  the  mene  season.  Likewise  the  wedding 
(&  cohabitacid  of  the  parties)  ought  to  be  begone  with  god, 
&  with  the  emest  prayer  of  the  whole  church  or  con^regacio 
....  In  to  this  dishe  hath  the  devill  put  his  foote,  &  myn- 
gled  it  with  many  wicked  vses  &  customes.  For  in  some 
places  ther  is  such  a  maner,  wel  worthy  to  be  rebuked  that  at 
the  hand  f astynge  there  is  made  a  great  feast  &  superfluous 
bancket,  &  even  the  same  night  are  the  two  had  fasted  per- 
sones  brought  &  layed  together,  yea  certayne  wekes  afore 
they  go  tot  [sic]  the  church." ' 

iFBiXDiOBa,  op,  eit^  80,  40.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  eonstitation  of 
Stratford,  134S,  against  clandestine  marriages;  as  well  as  from  that  of  Zonche,  1947: 
JoHHSOif 's  Ganonf,  II,  806-97, 410, 411. 

>MziJ»  CovasDAIJ^  The  Cfcrwteit  State  qf  ATalHmoiiye  (1st  ed.,  1541),  zlTiii, 
zlTiUi. 

This  passage  was  transcribed  for  me  from  a  oopy  of  the  first  edition  (1541)  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  by  Professor  William  H.  Hudson.   To  his  kindness  I 
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Eleven  years  earlier  similar  testimony  is  given  in  Bichard 
Whitforde's  Werke  for  housholdera.  "The  ghostly  en- 
nemy,"  he  says,  "doth  deceyne  many  psones  by  y^  pretence 
&  colour  of  matrymony  in  pryoate  &  secrete  contractes.  For 
many  men  whan  they  can  not  obteyn  theyr  vnclene  desyre  of 
the  woman  wyl  promyse  marryage,  &  thervpon  make  a  con- 
tracte  promyse,  &  gjne  fayth  &  tronth  eche  vnto  other 
sayenge.  Here  I  take  the  Margery  vnto  my  w]rfe,  I  therto 
plyght  the  my  tronth.  And  she  agayne,  vnto  hym  in  lyke 
maner.  And  after  that  done,  they  suppose  they  maye  law- 
fully vse  theyr  vnclene  behauyour,  and  somtyme  the  acte 
and  dede  doth  f olow,  vnto  the  great  offence  of  god  &  theyr 
owne  soules.  It  is  a  great  ieopardy  therfore  to  make  ony 
suche  contractes,  specyally  amonge  them  selfe  secretely 
alone,  without  recordes,  whiche  must  be  two  at  the  least.''^ 

In  Scudmore's  A  WomarCs  a  WecUhercocke  the  priest 
who  is  expected  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  lady  with 
Count  Frederick  says: 

"She  is  contracted,  sir,  nay  married. 
Unto  another  man,  though  it  want  forme: 
And  such  strange  passages  and  mutuall  vowes, 
I  would  make  your  short  haire  start,  through  youre  blacke 
Cap,  should  you  heare  it." ' 

Many  similar  proofe  may  be  found  in  the  plays  and 
ballads  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

am  also  Indebted  for  the  extract  from  Whltforde*8  book  taken  from  a  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  library.  In  IBOO  Sotheran  offered  for  £4  lOs.  a  "  probably 
unique*'  copy  of  a  24mo  edition  of  Coverdale^s  work,  1548.  This  he  regards  as  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  the  title  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  first  edition. 
An  8to  edition  appeared  also  in  1548,  with  a  preface  by  Becon.  FaiKDBBBa,  op,  et't., 
40,  quotes  the  same  passage ;  but  the  different  spelling  indicatee  that  he  has  not  used 
the  first  edition. 

1  RiCHAKD  Whxtfobdb,  A  Wcrhe  for  houOiolden  (2d  ed.,  1597),  sign.  S.  iii  and 
following  page.  There  is  no  pagination.  For  the  date  see  Baths,  in  IHcf.  JV^ol.  lK<v.i 
LXI,  125-27. 

sFbibdbebo,  op.  eiC,  41. 
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iii.    thb  bvils  of  thb  8pibitual  jubisdiotion 

The  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  early  custom  and  theory  were  pre- 
served in  the  common  law'  render  the  history  of  matrimonial 
judicature  anomalous  in  England.  The  leading  case  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  '^Richard  de  Anesty^s  memorable 
law-suit'  was  the  outcome  of  a  divorce  pronounced  in  1143 
under  the  authority  of  a  papal  rescript,  and  one  that  to  all 
appearance  illustrated  what  was  to  be  a  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  the  canon  law:  a  marriage  solemnly  celebrated  in 
church,  a  marriage  of  which  a  child  had  been  bom,  was  set 
aside  as  null  in  favour  of  an  earlier  marriage  constituted 
by  a  mere  exchange  of  consenting  words."'  By  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  this  doctrine  was  completely  established  in 
England,  as  shown  by  the  famous  decretal  epistle  of  Alexan- 
der III.  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich:  ''A  strong  case  is  put. 
On  the  one  hand  stands  the  bare  consent  per  verba  de 
praesentij  unhallowed  and  unconsummated,  on  the  other  a 
solemn  and  a  consummated  union.  The  latter  must  yield  to 
the  former."^  Such  remained  the  law  of  England  until  the 
passage  of  the  Hardwicke  act  in  1753.' 

The  perils  arising  in  the  canonical  theory  of  espousals 
were  £:reatlv  increased  by  the  doctrine  of  impediments  to 

SDiaeassed  in  Pai«obavb,  CommonweaUh^  II,  ▼-zzrii;  Bioblow,  Plaeita  An^fUh 
iVormanntco,  175 ;  POLl«OCX  AMD  Maitulkd,  Higt.  qf  Eng.  Lav^  1, 1S7, 188. 

For  further  illiutration  see  Lobbsch,  "  Bin  eherechtliehes  Urtheil,'*  ZKR,,  XV, 
407-10;  and  Fsensoobft,  "Bin  Urtheilabnch  dea  geist.  Gerichts  sa  Augsburg/^  ibid,^ 
X,  1-87,  publishing  a  mannscript  containing  decisions  for  the  years  1848-{S2  which 
afford  abundant  proof  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  <i>on«aItadei>raewn<<. 

«  Pollock  and  Maitlamd,  op,  ctl.,  U,  809,  where  a  tranalation'of  the  epistle  is 
given.  Qf.  BoHN,  Pol.  Cycy  III,  819;  Sohm.  Ehetchlieaaung,  124  ff.,  who  discusses 
from  the  canons  the  influence  of  Alexander  IIL  on  this  doctrine. 

*This  principle  is  illustrated  in  a  suit  for  jactitation  of  marriage  before  the 
commissary  of  London,  ISOl:  Hale,  Precedents^  72,  73;  and  in  a  case  of  punishing 
clandestine  marriage  by  prescribing  penance  by  the  same  court  in  1602:  tMd.,  78, 79. 
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of  affinity,  consangoinity,  and  spiritual  relationship.'  ''Beck- 
less  of  mundane  consequences,  the  church  while  she  treated 
marriage  as  a  formless  contract,  multiplied  impediments 
which  made  the  formation  of  a  vaUd  marriage  a  matter  of 
chance/^'  The  stringency  of  the  law  in  this  regard  appears 
to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  marriage 
should  be  encouraged.  But  doubtless  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  due  largely  to  the  same  ideas  which  shaped 
that  theory.  The  Fathers  dreaded  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
through  which  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage  might 
be  defiled  ;*  and  they  may  have  felt  a  reaction  against  the 
freedom  of  the  German  custom  touching  the  marriage  of 
blood  kindred^ 

The  development  of  the  law  of  forbidden  degrees,  through 
the  doctrines  of  the  early  Christian  teachers  and  a  long  series 
of  conciliar  decrees,  cannot  here  be  described.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  various  rules  were  codified  by  the  school- 
men under  fifteen  heads;  ''and  their  code  has  been  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  greater  part  of  western  Christendom 

iThe eanonists distlnsalBhad  eognoHo  from  e^fUtaa.  There  are  three  sorts  off 
eognaUo:  (1)  eonaanguitUttu:  {2) coonaUolegalu, or adoptian;  id)  cognaiiotpiritualiMf 
arising  in  a  participation  in  the  same  sacrament :  Esmxin,  op,  ct f.,  SKB  ff.,  874  ff.  On 
the  whole  subject  see  Nismsebb,  De  conjugiia  prolUbUiMt  comprising  ten  separate 
dissertations  with  critical  and  bibliographical  "snpplementa,"  bnt  relating  largely 
to  post-Beformation  doctrine;  Sanchez,  DiapiU,  de  if?  mat,  bclc^  II,  1-402;  Tah- 
OSBD,  avmma  de  mat  (ed.  Witsdbblich),  16  ff. ;  the  monograph  of  Ezchbobv,  Die 
EhehinderrUas  der  BhU&oerwandt9chaft  nach  lean,  Seehte  (Breslan,  1872);  SchitIiTB, 
Lehrbuch,  SS5-57;  Fbzsdbebo,  Lehrfmch,  837,  850;  Sbhung,  Die  Wirkunoender 
QeaehlechUpemeinaehc/t  (impotence) ;  G&abt,  Marriaoe  and  Family  BetaUons^  20  ff. ; 
POLi<ocx  AND  Matti^and,  Hi$t,  qf  Eng,  LaWt  II,  88S  ff . ;  Fhkzsen,  OeacKichte  de*  can, 
EherechUt  871  ff.;  Jbaffbbson,  Brides  and  BridaU^  I,  106 ff.;  II,  806ff.;  Mokoan, 
Marriage^  AduUery^  and  Dtooree^  1, 199  ff.  The  Catholic  doctrine  is  set  forth  at 
great  length  by  Sohbxohbb-Bzndbb,  PraktischeB  HamdXmch^  6-854;  and  in  Pbbsons 
De  maJL  chariat,^  11, 81  ff. 

>POLIiOCK  AND  HAZTZtAND,  Op.  Cti.,  II,  88Sff. 

iXaiOBiN,  op,  c<t,  I,  87,  90,  835ff.,  discnsses  the  eanses  which  produced  this 
irrational  and  intricate  system. 

«Km(BLB,  SaxonM^  II,  406-8;  Lxnoabd,  BiMt»  AngloSaxon  Ckureh  (2d  ed.),  II« 
5  ff .  G^gory  adTiaes  Augustine  to  relax  the  mles  of  the  church  in  England  so  as  to 
allow  marriage  beyond  the  second  degree:  Haodan  and  Stubbb,  C(mnciU^  III,29« 
2L    Cy.  also  EsKKN,  ctp.  ctC,  1, 844  ff . ;  SiCHBOBN,  SkehindemiUt  11  ff. 
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down  to  the  present  day.'"  For  a  time  prohibition  was 
extended  to  the  seventh  degree  of  conBangninity,  oonnting, 
as  did  the  canonists,  in  the  collateral  line,  from  the  common 
ancestor  and  not  through  the  same  according  to  the  Boman 
method.'  A  distinction,  however,  was  made.  Kinship  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  was  held  to  be  only  ^^impedi- 
menium  impediens^  a  reason  for  a  refusal  to  solemnize  a 
marriage,  not  impedimenhim  dirimena^  a  cause  which  would 
render  a  marriage  null;''  and  this  doctrine  was  ^'received  in 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere."*  At  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215  Innocent  III.  adopted  the  rule  that  ^^marriages  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  are  forbidden  and  nuU."^ 
But  the  doctrines  of  the  church  touching  affinity  and  rela- 
tionship did  not  therefore  cease  to  perplex  the  courts,  molest 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
nations.*  In  England  the  perennial  "deceased  wife's  sister" 
bill,  the  stubborn  resistance  to  which  has  so  long  attested 

iMaTBZOK,'*MarrUce,**lniHe<.  CfcHct.iinl.,n,100£-U0B.  Sea  alao  his  artieto 
"  Prohlbitod  Begioee,**  <Md.,  IIZMO;  and  Buomv,  op.  eit.,  1, 206  ff. 

SThoB,  aooordinff  to  the  Bommn  law,  brother  and  sister  are  in  theseeood  defiee ; 
bat  by  the  canon  law  they  are  In  the  first  degree.  Seoond  ooosins  by  the  canonists  are 
regarded  as  in  the  third  degree;  by  the  Bomans,  as  in  the  sixth  (if  they  are  equally 
distant  from  the  common  ancestor);  Mstbzok,  pp,  eit,,  n,  1725;  Pollock  and 
Maztland,  op,  eif.,  n,  888-85;  Bsimir,  op.  oit^  I,  851  ff.;  Fuosm,  Ottehiehte  des 
can.  JShereehtt^  871-489.  For  the  eastern  church  see  Zhzbhman,  Da§  Ekerteht  der 
crimU.  Kirche^  218-818. 

*P0LL00X  AMD  Maxtlavd,  Op.  cU.,  II,  885;  Bsionr,  op.  c<t,  1, 75 ff.,  808-5. 

4  POLLOOX  AMD  MAZTLAMD,  Op,  cU,^  II,  886. 

B  Much  trouble  grew  out  of  the  theory  of  spiritual  afllnity.  Thus  "  in  1188,  John 
Howthon,  of  Tonbridge,  was  sentenced  by  the  Consistory  Court  of  Bochester  to  be 
whipt  three  times  round  both  market  and  church  for  having  married  Dionysia 
Thomas,  for  whom  his  former  wifb  had  been  godmother.  The  like  spiritual  relation 
occasioned  (Jan.  7,  1465)  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  John  Trevennock 
and  Joan  Peckham ;  Letitia,  the  former  wife  of  the  said  John  having  been  god- 
mother to  a  child  of  the  said  Joan.**  On  December  29, 1472,  William  Lovelasse,  of 
Kingsdown,  was  cited  to  appear  "  on  a  charge  of  haying  married  his  spiritual  sister, 
yis.,  a  woman  whom  his  mother  had  held  at  her  conflrmation.**— BusM,  PtMiriah 
BeffUten,  8,  4,  notee,  citing  Thobpb,  Ctettomale.  The  case  of  Henry  YIIL  and 
Catherine,  wife  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  and  the  anecdote  of  Andowera  and 
Fredegonda,  wife  of  King  Chilperic  of  Neustria  (Tbzkbbt,  NarraUveB  cf  the  Jfero* 
vinffian  Era,  London,  n.  d.,  20),  are  in  point.  On  the  erils  of  the  complex  system 
see  Thwzmo,  The  Family^  83;  Law  Review  (Bnglish),  I,  858ff.;  Woolbbt,  Dtvoreet 
120  ff. ;  and  especially  Hutb,  Marriage  of  Neow  Kin^  118  ff. 
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the  AtnAsdng  tenacity  of  theological  prejudice,  has  not  even 
yet  snccessfolly  nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  of  Lords.* 

The  relation  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
administration  of  English  matrimonial  law  was  anomalous.* 
Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  lay  jurisdiction  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  marriage.  Only  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  could  determine  whether  a  valid  marriage 
existed.*  In  such  a  case  the  jury  could  not  *' declare  the 
righf  The  question  was  referred  to  the  spiritual  court  for 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  tribunal,  without  aid 
of  the  spiritual  judge,  could  say  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
de facto  marriage  as  opposed  to  a  marriage  dejure.  The 
jury  could  determine,  in  a  possessory  action,  whether  there 
had  been  a  public  ceremony  in  face  of  the  church.  This 
was  a  decisive  proof;  for  the  mere  &ct  of  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife  was  not  always  conclusive.^  *^If  a  man 
and  woman  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  at 
the  church  door,  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  de  facto 
marriage,  a  union  which  stands  to  a  valid  marriage  in  some- 
what the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  possession  stands  to 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  has  been  no  cere- 
mony, we  cannot  in  the  thirteenth  century  say  that  there  is 

^'Snasat^op,  ett.,  I,  SOMOe,  giTM  an  elabonte  hlBtorioal  aoeciunt  of  wirtmonlri 
ImpedimantB. 

SThe  reUiton  of  the  two  JuladistioiM  ia  eaiefnllj  eTaniined  bj  Fbzsdbbbo, 
.EhetcMteMVfi^,  i7-A7,  with  citation  of  the  principal  eaaes;  al8o  in  a  Tcry  clear  and 
intere8tin«r  way  bj  Pollook  ahd  Maxtlahd,  pp.  cU.^  n,  870  ff.,  to  whom  I  am  par- 
tionlarly indebted.    <y, Qmksx^ Marriage anAFami^fBOcUomM^l-^ 

iQijurviiiM,  gVacfalm,  lib,  rii,  c.18;  Pnimw,  II,  IflB.  Idem,  e.  14:  PHXUiiVB, 
n,  402,  gives  the  form  of  writ  bj  which  a  qneation  of  valid  maniace  la  referred  to 
the  arehbiahop. 

4See,  howerer,  FBDDBHMft,  op,  c<L,  51:  *^1m9  aber  die  Frage  vor,  haben  die 
Parteien  wie  Mann  nnd  Fran  aoaammen  gelebt,  haben  sie  lieh  verlobt,  war  mithin 
liber  das  Becht  der  Bhe  (*the  right  of  marriage']  keine  Bnteeheidnng  an  flkUen, 
aondem  allein  Qber  den  factiaohen  Xhatbestand,  ao  ortheilte  der  weltliohe  Riohter.** 
Bat  thia  led  to  strange  embairaasmenta.  Thoa  it  waa  in  donbt  whether  a  ocmipnlaorj 
marriage  belonged  to  the  aplritnal  or  to  the  temporal  conrt:  Boxj:.b,  AhridowtioA 
(UBS),  1, 840;  and  **atill  greater  waa  the  doubt  in  caae  of  the  qnestion,  whether  a 
aecond  marriage  were  invalid  if  the  first  atill  exiated'*:  Fbixdbiso,  op,  eif.,  SI  n.  t\ 
Tear  Book,  4B  Ed.  m.,  18. 
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a  de  fcvdo  marriage;  mere  concnbinage,  especially  among 
the  clergy,  is  far  too  common  to  allow  us  to  presume  a  mar- 
riage wherever  there  is  a  long-continued  cohabitation.  But 
a  religious  ceremony  is  a  different  thing;  it  is  definite  and 
public;  we  can  trust  the  jurors  to  know  all  about  it ;  we  can 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  judgments  whenever  the  validity  of 
the  union  has  not  been  put  in  issue  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  must  be  awaited.^'  ^ 

The  practical  application  of  this  doctrine  appears  in  the 
two  cases  of  divorce  and  inheritance.  Here  the  temporal 
courts  tried  indirectly  to  put  a  check  upon  clandestine  mar- 
riages, to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  the  scholastic 
dogma  that  mere  consent  secretly  expressed  in  words  of  the 
present  tense  constitutes  a  valid  marriage,  by  making  the 
acquisition  of  certain  property  rights  depend  upon  the  pub- 
licity of  the  espousals.*  The  widow  could  not  receive  her 
dower  unless  it  had  been  publicly  assigned  at  the  nuptials 
before  the  church  door.'  ^^The  result  is  curious,  for  at  first 
sight  the  lay  tribunal  seems  to  be  rigidly  requiring  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  is  unessen- 
tial •  •  •  .  We  soon  see,  however,  that  what  our  justices 
are  demanding  is,  not  a  religious  rite  nor  'the  presence  of 

an  ordained  clergyman,'   but  publicity Marriages 

contracted  elsewhere  may  be  valid  enough,  but  only  at  the 

1  Pollock  and  Maxtlamd,  op.  oil.,  n,  878.  cy.  Fbzkdbbbo,  op.  ctt,  58.  *'  The 
eanonists  themselTOS  haTin^  made  marriages  all  too  easy,  and  valid  marriages  all 
too  difBenit,  had  been  driven  into  a  doctrine  of  poBaenoory  marriage.'*  In  a  case 
where  a  valid  or  canonical  marriage  oonld  not  be  proved  bjr  the  plaintiff,  he  was 
given  a  poMeooory  action,  ocUo  tpdUi^  and  **  in  this  the  defendant  will  not  be  allowed 
to  set  np  pleas  which  dispute,  not  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  marriage,  but  its 
validity,"  while  the  "plaintiff  mnst  prove  a  marriage  celebrated  in  face  of  the 
ehnreh*':  PoLLOOKAHDMAZTLijn>,<«>.cM.,  11,810.   cy.  Eaaoar,  c!p.  cti.,  II,  15  ff. 

*  On  the  divergence  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  laws  as  to  legitimacy  see 
Qlavyillb,  IVaefatHt,  lib.  vii,  c  15:  Phzllxpb,  n,  408*  Compare  SwiUBUiw,  Cf 
^xmtolf,  15,  288  ff. 

sFsxaoBBBO,  EkaehUemunoi  00;  Pollock  amd  Haztland,  op,  ett.,  n,  818; 
Bbacton,  De  lev.  el  eoMMMfud.,  fdlL  808^;  ideah  Noi^  Am*,  plaoita  881, 1888, ITIS, 
1875,  Maztlamd'b  ed.,  n,  688  i  m,  617, 660, 6081 
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church  door  can  a  bride  be  endowed.  There  is  a  special 
reason  for  this  requirement.  The  common-law  contrast  to 
the  church-door  marriage  is  the  death-bed  marriage.'  At 
the  instance  of  the  priest  and  with  the  fear  of  death  before 
him,  the  sinner  *  makes  an  honest  woman  ^  of  his  mistress. 
This  may  do  well  enough  for  the  church,  and  may,  one 
hopes,  profit  his  soul  in  another  world,  but  it  must  give  no 
rights  in  English  soiL'*'  So  also  with  regard  to  inheritance, 
in  certain  cases,'  the  lay  court  made  the  rights  of  children 
depend  upon  public  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  thus 
adopting  the  canonical  theory  of  *' putative  marriages.'^  * 
Although  there  may  be  no  valid  marriage  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  certain  impediments,  such  as  too  near  kinship, 
the  children  are  nevertheless  legitimate  if  the  nuptials  were 
publicly  celebrated  at  the  church  door,  and  if  at  least  one 
of  the  parents,  at  the  time  the  children  were  begotten,  was 
^'  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  constituted  the  impediment.^' 
They  are  entitled  to  inheritance,  though  the  parents  are  not 
really  husband  and  wife.  On  this  point  in  the  thirteenth 
century  church  and  state  were  at  one;'  but  later  a  less 

lAp.  BsAOTOH,  De  legr.  €t  conmetMd.^  fol.  92;  Note  Book^  pL 881, 168B,  1718,  1815, 
Maitland*8  ed.,  n,  688;  HI,  517, 559, 650. 

<  Pollock  amd  Haxtlamd,  op.  ett,  11, 372, 87S. 

•  Qlantillb,  op.  eit,  lib.  yii,  o.  15 :  Phillips,  II,  408.  For  an  intarestiiiff  ease, 
showing  that  the  spiritual  court  oould  determine  oiUy  the  question  of  the  Talidity 
of  marriage,  and  not  that  of  inheritance,  which  belonged  to  the  king*s  ooorts,  see 
Corpvt  Juri»  can,^  c.  17,  z,  1,  29;  c.  4,  z,  4, 17;  o.  7;  quoted  hy  FsiXDBnto,  op»  eit,^ 
50  n.  2. 

4  On  "putatiTc"  marriages  see  EsMsnf,  op,  c<l.,  n,  88-87;  Fbkisbn,  amchichte 
det  eon,  jB%ereeM<,  857-^;  especially  Pollock  akd  Maitlakd,  op,  eitt  II,  878-77. 

6  **  To  this  agreement  between  church  and  state  there  was  the  one  well-known 
ezception :  our  temporal  courts  would  not  allow  to  marriage  any  retroactlTe  power ; 
the  bastard  remained  incapable  of  inheriting  land  even  though  his  parents  had 
become  husband  and  wife  and  thereby  made  him  capable  of  reoeiTing  holy  orders 
and,  in  all  probability,  of  taking  a  share  in  the  morable  goods  of  his  parents. .... 

But  about  aU  other  matters  the  church  could  hare,  and  apparently  had,  her  way 

*Yon  are  a  bastard,  for  your  father  was  a  deacon*:  that  was  a  good  plea  in  the 
king*s  court,  and  the  king's  court  did  nothing  to  narrow  the  mischicTous  latitude 
of  the  prohibited  degrees.'*— Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  ctt.,  II,  875,  878.  On 
legitimation  through  subsequent  marriage  by  the  canon  law  see  Ttonnnif,  op.  ctt., 
n,  37  ff. ;  SWINBUSNB,  Cf  SpomaU,  233  ff. 
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liberal  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  secular  tribunals.  ''The 
ultimate  theory  of  the  English  lawyers  took  no  heed  of  good 
or  bad  faith,  and  made  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  de- 
pend on  the  fact  that  their  parents  while  living  were  never 
divorced."  * 

The  refusal  of  the  church  to  prescribe  a  proper  age  con- 
dition for  those  entering  matrimony  led,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  child  marriages;  and  in  this  case  the  rules  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  only  tended  to  magnify  the  evil.  By  the 
canonists  the  age  of  consent  to  marriage  was  fixed  at  seven 
yeara'  Thereafter  a  marriage  formed  without  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian,  and  even  in  opposition  to  it,  was  held 
to  be  legal;  but  it  was  ''voidable  so  long  as  either  of  the 
parties  to  it  was  below  the  age  at  which  it  could  be  consum- 
mated. A  presumption  fixed  this  age  at  fourteen  years  for 
boys  and  twelve  years  for  girl&  In  case  only  one  of  the 
parties  was  below  that  age,  the  marriage  could  be  avoided 
by  that  party  but  was  binding  on  the  other.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  this  doctrine  was  accepted  by  our  temporal  courts." ' 

iPoLi/>CK  AMD  Haztlamd,  op,  cU.,  II,  815  h.  8;  ap*  PXKS,  Year  Book^  11-12 
Bd.  m.,  pp.  xx-zzii. 

sFor  the  growth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  canonists  as  to  the  age  of  consent  and 
the  consequences  of  espousals  before  pnberty  see  Fbxiskn,  Ottchichie  dm  can, 
SherechtM^  828  ff. ;  EsMBiM,  op,  city  11, 149  ff.,  with  whom  Pollock  and  Haitlamd, 
op.  citt  II,  387  ff.,  appear  to  agree.  Read  also  Jbaftrbsok,  Bridn  and,  BridaU^  I, 
70  ff.,  276  ff.,  who  gives  interesting  illustrations  of  infantile  betrothals  and  mar- 
riages ;  the  learned  monograph  of  Hoftmahv,  De  aetate  jweniU^  22  ff . ;  Lymdwood, 
FrovinciaU  (ed.  IfiOS),  liber  quartus,  fol.  ozori;  Tamcbxd,  Summa  de  mol.,  tit.  4, 
pp.  4, 5. 

The  constitution  De  deaponBotione  impvU>enun  of  the  primate  Edmund  de 
Abingdon  (1238-40)  runs  thus :  "  Ubi  non  est  consensus  utriusque  non  est  oonjugium. 
Igitur  qui  pueris  dant  puellas  in  ounabulis,  nihil  faeiunt,  nisi  uterque  puerorum, 
postquam  venerit  ad  tempus  diseretionis,  oonsentiat.  Hujus  ergo  Decreti  auctori- 
tate  inhibemus,  ne  de  eaetero  aliqui,  quorum  uterque  rel  alter  ad  aetatem  legibus 
oonstitutam  et  canonibus  determinatam  non  perrenerit,  oonjungantur ;  nisi  urgento 
necessitate  pro  bono  paois  talis  coujunctio  toleretur.**— Ltndwood,  Brovineiale; 
quoted  by  Jbatfbbbon,  op  ett,  1, 74. 

s  Pollock  avd  Maztland,  op.  ete.,  n,  887, 888,  who  cite  as  proof  the  case  of 
Thomas  of  Bayeuz  and  Elena  de  Morville.  The  king^s  court  decided  that  Elena 
should  remain  in  ward  to  the  king  until  the  age  of  puberty,  that "  she  may  then  con- 
sent or  dissent.** 
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By  the  teaching  of  the  common  lawyers  a  widow  of  nine 
years  of  age  at  her  hosband^s  death  could  claim  dower, 
though  the  marriage  would  have  been  voidable  by  her  at 
the  age  of  puberty.^  The  English  temporal  courts  appear 
to  have  disregarded  the  canonical  rule  that  a  marriage  is  abso- 
lutely void  when  formed  below  the  age  of  seven.  ''Coke 
tells  us  that  the  nine  years  old  widow  shall  have  her  dower 
'of  what  age  soever  her  husband  be,  albeit  he  were  but  four 
years  old,*  and  certain  it  is  that  the  betrothal  of  babies  was 
not  consistently  treated  as  a  nullity.  In  Henry  III.^s  day 
marriage  between  a  boy  of  four  or  five  years  and  a  girl  who 
was  no  older  seems  capable  of  ratification,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  parents  and  guardians  often  betrothed,  or  attempted 
to  betroth,  children  who  were  less  than  seven  years  old. 
Even  the  church  could  say  no  more  than  that  babies  in  the 
cradle  were  not  to  be  given  in  marriage,  except  xmder  the 
pressure  of  some  urgent  need.*' '  For  such  infant  marriages, 
however,  there  were  two  practical  motives  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  England,  just  as  in  India  and  often  among  lower 
races,'  the  betrothal  or  espousal  of  very  young  children  was 
a  means  of  peaceful  treaty  or  alliance;  and  the  "rigour  *'  of 
the  feudal  law  was  also  in  this  way  avoided.*  "As  deaths 
were  early  in  those  days,  and  wardship  frequent,  a  father 
sought  by  early  marriage  of  his  son  or  daughter  to  dispose 

iPOLLOOS  AMD  Maitlaiid,  cp.  ctt.,  H,  888:  ap,  LzTTXtarow,  see.  86;  Cokb  upon 
Lit.,  88a. 

<  PoiJX)CK  AMD  Maxtlamd,  op,  ciL^  II,  888«  889,  and  the  sonroes  there  eited. 
•  See  aboTe,  chap.  !▼. 

4  "A  treaty  of  peace  involTed  an  attempt  to  bind  the  will  of  a  Tcry  smaU  child, 
and  such  treaties  were  made  not  only  amon^  princes,  bnt  amon^r  men  of  humbler 
degree,  who  thns  patched  up  their  quarrels  or  compromised  their  laW'Soits.  The 
riffoor  of  our  feudal  law  afforded  another  reason  for  such  transactions;  a  father 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  marrying  his  child  in  order  that  the  ri^ht  of  mar- 
riage might  not  fall  to  the  lord.**— Pollock  and  Haitlaivd,  op.  ett.,  n,  889.  See 
the  case  of  Grace,  supposititious  child  of  Thomas  of  Saleby,  married  at  four  years  of 
age  to  Adam  NoTille,  and  after  his  death  wld  in  marriage  twice  by  King  John :  ibid,^ 
889,  890:  op.  Magna  vita  8.  HugonU^  170-77;  and  in  general  on  early  marriages, 
especially  as  a  means  of  alliance,  compare  Bbmbim,  cp,  ciU^  1, 151  ff. 
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of  their  hands  in  his  lifetime,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
be  dealt  out  to  hungry  courtiers  who  only  sought  to  make 
as  large  a  profit  as  they  could  from  the  marriage  of  the 
wards  they  had  bought  for  that  purpose;''^  and  the  lord's 
right  of  marriage  might  in  like  manner  be  defeated  by  con- 
ferring knighthood  upon  a  son  in  tender  years.'  Even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  the  Tudors  "much  immorality  resulted 
from  the  child  marriages  which  were  common  in  fashionable 
life."' 

IV.      FUBLIOITT  SOUGHT   THBOUOH    BANNS  AND   BBGISTBATION 

Without  doubt  the  wrong  and  confusion  arising  in  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  and  definition  of  marriage  were  mani- 
fold, and  they  were  patent  to  every  observer.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  it  was  asserted  that  some  action  to  put  a  check 
upon  clandestine  marriages  was  demanded  by  all  the  tem- 
poral powers;*  and  the  provincial  church  councils,  aided  by 
state  legislation,  had  done  what  they  could  by  imposing 
penalties  to  remedy  the  abuse.'  Nevertheless,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  devious  logic 
of  scholastic  theology,  many  members  of  the  Coxmcil  of 
Trent,  on  dogmatic  grounds,  were  stubbornly  opposed  to 
the  only  reform  which  experience  showed  could  be  effective. 
They  affirmed  that  severer  discipline  would  suffice.     They 

1  Dmhtoh,  Xnglamd  in  the  FifUmdh  Gsn^ry,  181.  For  an  illustration  of  the 
lord*8  marriage  rights  see  the  ease  of  1220  (H.  III.)  in  Select  PleoM  cf  the  Crown  (ecL 
Maxtland),  1, 125-88. 

s  "As  knighthood  presented  wardship,  a  father  sometimes  endowed  his  son  with 
land  to  qualify  liim  fbr  knighthood  at  an  early  age,  so  as  to  bar  the  claims  of  the 
mesne  lord  or  of  the  crown  to  wardshii>.  An  instance  occnrs  of  kni^thood  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  avowedly  procured  for  this  reason.**— Denton,  Eng,  in  Fifteenth 
Oetdwry^  281  n.  1 :  ap.  Smith,  Uvea  nf  the  Berketeift,  140. 

•Tbazll,  Boeidl  Xngland,  m,  578. 

4THMUIBM,  Ada  gen.^  II,  284, 247, 261, 2B2, 281, 296:  SaXiXB,  Pub.  det  tridL  Rechta^  10 
n.  18.    Cf.  Watsbwobth,  Caiums,  ccxxiii. 

>  So,  for  instance,  in  France :  Fusdbbbo,  EheKhUenung,  8i  n.  6 ;  and  in  Spain, 
ibid.,  74. 
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apologized  for  clandestine  marriages  on  the  pretext  that 
they  are  sometimes  osefnl,  even  necessary;  or  they  denied 
that  to  declare  them  nnll  would  prove  an  efficient  remedy/ 
Hence  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  at  its  true  yalue 
the  significance  for  the  Catholic  world  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  common-sense  of  the  majority.  It  was  a  victory  in 
favor  of  that  publicity  which  the  state  demanded.  Indeed, 
the  church  had  already  done  something,  in  spite  of  dogma, 
to  change  marriage  from  a  private  to  a  public  transaction. 
Her  collision  with  the  state,  her  anomalous  position  with 
respect  to  social  order,  was  involuntary.  She  was  caught, 
as  it  were,  in  the  meshes  of  her  own  philosophy.  Yet  in  the 
interest  of  morality  she  strove  to  secure  publicity.  The 
priest  at  the  nuptials,  declares  Sohm,  "  appears  first  of  all 
as  a  public  person.'^'  In  particular  the  church  tried  to 
gain  publicity  for  marriage  by  the  institution  of  banns. 
The  custom  of  publishing  banns  seems  first  to  have  made 
its  appearance  in  France,  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.' It  is  enforced  by  the  capitulary  of  802,  which  gains 
its  real  significance  from  this  fact,  and  not  from  the  mention 
of  the  priestly  benediction.*  From  France  it  gradually  made 
its  way  into  other  coxmtries  of  Europe.  Thus  in  the  year 
1200,  as  already  noted,  banns  were  enforced  by  Archbishop 
Walter;  and  they  were  first  made  a  general  requirement  by 
Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Lateran  coxmcil  in  1215.*  Later 
the  English  archbishops  found  it  necessary  from  time  to 

iSAiiis,  Pub,  dtM  trid.  SeehtB,  11, 12,  collateg  the  eridenoe  for  the  Tarions  opinions 
from  THBonsB,  Acta  ^en.,  n.    QT.  FsiXDBnBO,  op,  cit.,  106  ff. 

>SoHii,  EhetchUettunOt  HS. 

•  Atd.,  Iffl. 

^Capit.  802,  e.  85:  WAXiTBB,  Corput  jwrU  germ,^  n,  167:  " oonjnnotiones  ftaosne 
non  praesnmant,  aniequam  epiaoopi  presbyteri  earn  aanioribos  populi  cotiiiangnini« 
tatem  oonjixngentiiim  dili^renter  exqnirant,  et  tone  cam  benediotlone  Jnngantiir.*' 
or.  SoHii*8  interpretation,  op,  eit,  181,  vb,  that  of  FsiXDBaBO,  EheachUmtuno^  9k 

BSee  p.  814,  aboTe;  and  cf,  PoiiLOCK  and  Haitlamd,  cp,  ett,  n,  888;  Fbibd- 
BEBO,  op,  eil.,  10,  668,  654,  I6r  the  present  praotioe  as  to  banns  in  various  ooon- 
tries. 
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time  to  impose  more  stringent  penalties  for  neglect  of  the 
proper  pnblioation  of  banns  ;^  and  they  were  enforced,  with- 
out making  the  publication  essential  to  a  valid  marriage,  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  From  the  twelfth  century  onward 
the  marriage  rituals  contain  directions  for  the  asking  and 
publication  of  banns;*  while  the  punishment  of  persons 
guilty  of  violating  the  canons  in  this  regard  gave  much 
employment  to  the  spiritual  courts  during  the  Middle  Age&* 

The  institution  of  banns  has  a  special  historical  interest 
as  being  in  some  sense  the  medieval  substitute  for  the  mod- 
em registration  and  official  license  to  wed.  The  practice 
was  to  announce  the  marriage,  usually  on  three  successive 
Sundays  preceding  the  nuptials,  that  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  relationship  or  other  disability  might  be  brought 
forward.  But  the  decrees  of  the  church  were  not  carefully 
enforced.  Dispensation  from  the  obligation  to  publish 
banns  was  the  right  of  the  bishop,  but  his  license  was 
usually  granted  only  in  favor  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
classes;  and  the  right  constituted  an  important  source  of 
revenue.* 

The  year  1688  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  admin- 
istration of  English  matrimonial  law.  It  was  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Bum,  that  parish  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  were  first  introduced;  although  before 
this  time  it  had  been  customary  in  some  places  to  inscribe 

1  JomrBON*8  Oomoiif ,  n,  91, 840, 852, 806, 4ia 

s  See  the  rituals  of  York,  Samm,  Hereford,  and  others,  in  Snrteee  Soeietj  Pii6U- 
eofiofit,  LXm,  96  ff..  Appendix,  17  ff.,  115  ff.,  155  ff.;  and  the  Salistrary  ritual  in 
Mabsbll*b  MonumenUi^  1, 50  ff. 

•  For  many  oases  see  Halb^b  Fraeedente,  6,88,88,80,64,50,66,88,88,86,98, 106, 
181, 182, 199, 255. 

^Fbixdbbbo,  EhetcMietmino^  10, 124;  BBXsnr,  Le  mariage  en  droU  eatumique, 
n,  170  ff.,  who  shows  that  the  roles  relating  to  banns  were  too  VBgOB  to  be  effeetlTe, 
On  the  requirement  of  banns  see  Cbankkb,  Misc.  ITHfinoi,  150;  QraiDAii,  Remains, 
126;  HOOPXE,  Later  Writinos,  126,  188, 149;  Bidlxt,  Works,  581;  Sandys,  Sermons^ 
484.  Cf,  on  the  history  of  the  institution  Jbaffbbson,  Brides  and  Bridats,  1, 99-107, 
180  ff.    Compare  Bobm,  De  batuUs  nuptiaUbus  (Leipsiir,  1716),  sees.  1  ff. 
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such  records  in  the  missals  and  psalters  of  the  church.^  The 
first  article  of  the  injunctions  issued  by  Thomas  Cromwell, 
vice- regent  under  Henry  VIIL,  provided:  **Hem,  That  you 
and  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  within  this  Diocese,  for 
every  Church  keep  one  Book  or  Register,  wherein  he  shall 
write  the  day  and  year  of  every  Wedding,  Christening,  and 
Burial,  made  within  your  parish  for  your  time,  and  so  every 
man  succeeding  you  likewise,  and  also  there  insert  every 
person^s  name,  that  shall  be  so  wedded,  christened,  and 
buried.  And  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  same  Book  the 
parish  shall  be  bound  to  provide  of  their  common  charges 
one  sure  coffer,  with  two  locks  and  keys,  whereof  the  one  to 
remain  with  you,  and  the  other  with  the  Wardens  of  every 
parish  wherein  the  said  Book  shall  be  laid  up,  which  Book 
ye  shall  every  Sunday  take  forth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Wardens  or  one  of  them,  write  and  record  in  the  same, 
all  the  Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Burials  made  the  whole 
week  afore,  and  that  done,  to  lay  up  the  Book  in  the  said 
coffer  as  afore;  and  for  every  time  that  the  same  shall  be 
omitted,  the  party  that  shall  be  in  the  fault  thereof,  shall  for- 


1 BUBN,  Hi$L  itf  Pariah  SegUient  1-lS.  Compare  Watbbs,  PariA  Reffitien,  5. 
Mentioxi  is  made  of  registers  in  France  as  early  as  1806 ;  and  bj  an  order  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  1491,  thef  were  to  be  keiyt  in  every  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Toledo  ^  in  order 
to  remedy  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  frequency  of  divorces  in  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  splritoal  aiBnity.*'--BnBM,  8 ;  MAsaoLiBm,  HUtoire  du  minitUre  du  Car' 
dinai  Ximenet,  torn.  1,  Ut.  2,  268;  Watbbb,  Pariah  Regiaiera^  4.  QT.  PAX<GBATB,in 
Quart,  J2eo.,  LXXHI,  661,  who  thns  goes  too  far  in  saying  that "  parish  registers  were 
never  kept  in  anif  part  qf  the  toorld  until  the  aixtsenth  century,*^ 

There  is  some  eTidence,held  to  be  inconclusive  by  Bubn,  op.  oit.,  6-15,  that  an  order 
fbr  the  use  of  registers  may  have  been  made  earlier  than  isiss.  The  fact  that  at  least 
eight  registers  begin  before  that  date  points  to  instniotions  given  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries:  Watbbs,  op.  etL^  6.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Yorkshire,  1586,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people,  it  was  given  out 
**  that  the  king  designed  to  get  aU  the  gold  of  Bngland  into  his  hands,  under  colour 
of  recoining  it;  that  he  would  seiae  all  unmarked  cattle,  and  aU  the  ornaments  of 
parish  churches,  and  they  should  be  forced  to  pag  for  ehriatetUnoa,  marriagea,  and 
huriaia  (orders  having  been  given  for  keeping  Begisters  thereof),  and  for  licenses  to 
eat  white  bread.**— GABTB,HMf.  qf  Kngland,  See  also  the  rare  tract  by  Holmes 
(1587),  and  the  letter  of  Sir  Piers  Bdgonmb  to  Cromwell  (April  20, 1589),  both  quoted 
by  Bubn,  op.  ctl.,  8, 9.  For  the  date  see  Watbbb,  op,  eti.,  7 ;  and  compare  Buxii^a 
Fleet  MarriageatZ, 
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feit  to  the  said  Church  iij'.  iiij^.  to  be  employed  on  the  repa- 
ration of  the  said  Church.^'* 

ThuB  in  this,  the  moat  ancient  English  registration  act, 
the  parson  or  incumbent  appears  as  the  original  registrar; 
and  that  the  importance  of  keeping  such  record  was  keenly 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  anxious,  almost  painful,  minute- 
ness with  which  his  duties  are  defined.  The  order  of  Henry 
VIIL  was  enforced  or  supplemented  under  Edward  YI., 
Elizabeth,  William  IIL,  and  other  monarchs;  but,  save 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  material  change  was  made  in 
the  mode  of  registration  until  in  1836  the  present  system 
was  introduced.' 

1  Bmr,  ParUh  RegUUn^  17, 18.  Cf.  alio  Fbibdbbio,  XhetehUBtrnmo^  S19,  SSOl 
The  same  proTiaion,  with  slight  alteraUon,  is  contained  in  the  Jninnction  of  1517, 
Bdward  TI.  It  la  quoted  by  Toulmxh  Smith,  The  Parith,  187, 188;  BOHW,  Pol.  C>e., 
IV,  625;  Bush,  op,  ett,  18, 19. 

s  For  a  reriew  of  the  Tarioiia  proposals,  aets,  and  **  Tisitatlona  **  to  eoforae  them 
■eeBuBH,  op.  eO.,  18-88  ;FBZBDBBio,Cip.«<t.,8aO-a;  16inJiDi8ifITB,<y.c<lM  188,188; 
Bomr,  C!p.  oO.,  lY,  885, 688. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PROTESTANT  GONCEPTION  OF  MABIOAGE 

[BiBLXOOBAPHiCAL  NoTB  IX.— The  ideas  of  the  Gtonnan  Befonna- 
tion,  and  therefore  ultimately  of  Protestantisin,  relative  to  the  form 
and  the  nature  of  marriage  were  molded  by  the  thought  of  Martin 
Luther.  Among  his  numerous  writings  on  the  subject  most  important 
are  the  **  Vom  heiligen  Ehestandt  und  Oeconomia  oder  Haushaltung,** 
being  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Tisehreden  (folio,  Frankfort,  1571); 
and  the  following  articles  in  his  BUcher  und  Schriften  (folio,  Jena, 
1556-80) :  ''Sermon  vom  ehelichen  Stande'*  (1519,  in  VoL  I);  *«Predigten 
liber  das  erste  Buch  Moee  "  (1527,  in  VoL  IV);  and  especially  the  "  Von 
Ehesachen*'  (1590,  in  Vol.  V).  The  principal  passages  f^m  all  of 
Luther's  writings  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  divorce,  classified 
in  seven  groupB^  with  critical  and  historical  notes  and  marginal  explana- 
tion of  archaio  words,  are  conveniently  given  in  von  Strampffs  Dr. 
Martin  Luther:  Ueber  die  Ehe  (Berlin,  1857).  This  is  an  important 
QueUenbueh  for  the  student.  A  very  useful  book  also,  containing 
twelve  of  his  most  important  papers,  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
Kleiners  Schriften  Dr.  Martin  Luthers^  entitled  "Von  Ehe-  und 
Klostersachen "  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1877).  Older  works  which 
afford  some  assistance  are  Niess's  Ehestande-Buch  (Eisleben  and  Leip- 
zig, 1858),  comprising,  with  other  matter,  some  of  the  utterances  of 
Luther;  and  FrobOse*B  Dr,  Martin  Luther*a  emste^  krCftige  Worte 
Hber  Ehe  und  eheliche  Verhdltnisee  (Hanover,  1825). 

The  first  philosophical  treatise  on  marriage,  anticipating  in  various 
ways  the  modern  conception,  is  Erasmus's  Chrietiani  matrinumii  insti- 
tutio  (Basel,  1526).  The  dedicatory  epistle,  dated  July,  1528,  is  addressed 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  The  edition  cited  in  the  text  bears  the 
general  title  De  nuUrimonio  christiano  (Lugd.  Bat<^  1650);  and  to  it  is 
appended  Vivus's  Conjugii  origine  et  utilitate  diecuraus.  Erasmus's 
treatise  may  also  be  found  in  VoL  V  of  his  Opera  omnia  (Lugd.  Bat, 
1701).  The  work  was  prohibited  mainly  because  of  its  critical  tone 
regarding  the  excessive  ardor  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  celibacy 
and  perpetual  virginity.  Of  first-rate  importance  for  obtaining  a  general 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Beformation  is  Sarcerius,  Vom 
heiligen  Eheatande  (1563);  or  the  same  work  enlarged  under  title  Corpus 
Juris  fntUriTTumialis  (Frankfort,  1569).  It  has  been  found  convenient  to 
relegate  the  description  of  many  writings  available  as  sources  for  this 
chapter  to  Bibliographical  Note  XI.    See  particularly  the  works  of 
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Brenz,  Kling»  Benst,  Schneidewin,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Bullinger, 
Bucer,  Monner,  Bidembach,  Mentzer,  Brouwer,  and  Forater,  there 
referred  ta  BeaideB  Melanchthon's  '^De  conjugio*'  (1551),  in  Qpero,  I 
(Erlangen,  1828),  see  also  his  '^De  arbore  consanguinitatis  et  aflOnitatiB'* 
(1541),  in  Sarcerius,  Vom  heiligen  EJiestande,  Its.  xii-xxyii;  or  the 
**  Corpus  juris  matrimonialis,*'  Its.  xi-zxvii,  where  may  also  be  found 
much  additional  matter  from  Luther,  Kling,  and  others  relating  to  for- 
bidden degrees.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  consulted  Niemeier, 
De  canjugiU  proMbitU  dUaertaiionea  (Helmstadt,  1705),  comprising  ten 
distinct  essays,  with  a  critical  and  bibliographical  supplement,  produced 
during  the  years  1689-1705. 

The  most  important  collection  of  church  regulations  regarding 
marriage  is  Richter*s  Die  evangeliaehe  Kirehordnungen  dea  aeeka- 
zehntenJahrhunderU(yieimBt,lQ4S),  These  have  been  partly  analyzed 
by  Meier,  t/iM,  quod  de  forma  maMmonii  ineundi  valet  (Berlin,  1866); 
and  thoroughly  by  Gk)e6chen,  Doetrina  de  matrimonio  (Halle,  1818). 
The  rejection  of  priestly  celibacy  by  the  Reformers  has  called  forth 
numerous  writings,  among  which  the  earliest  are  Luther,  Bedenken 
und  Unterrieht  von  den  Kldatem  und  ailen  geiaUiehen  Oellibden  (1522); 
idem^  An  die  herm  deutaeha  Ordena  (original  edition  in  the  author's 
possession,  Wittenberg,  1523);  Bugenhagen,  De  eonjugio  epiacoporum 
et  diaeonorum  (1525);  the  anonymous  Underricht  auaa  OOttlichen  und 
Oayatliehen  Beehten^  Auch  auaa  den  flayacMiehen  Bepailiaehen  un- 
rechten,  ob  ain  Prieater  ain  Eeweyb^  oder  Cfoneubin  ....  hdben  mdge 
(1526).  See  also  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Calixtus,  De  eonjugio  eleri- 
eorum  (Frankfort,  1663);  and  the  dissertation  of  Roldanus,  De  mente 
Paulif  volentia  epiaeopum  eaae  uniua  uxoria  maritum  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1710). 

On  the  famous  '^double  marriage"  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  a 
source  of  unique  interest  is  the  Argumenta  Buceri  pro  et  contra^  a 
manuscript  by  Bucer  written  in  1538  and  first  published  at  Cassel  in 
1878.  The  original  documents  in  the  case  are  appended  to  the  exceed- 
ingly lively  work  of  Arcuarius,  Kurtze^  Dock  unpartheffiaeh-  und  Cfewia- 
aenhaffte  Beiraehtung  dea  ....  Heiligen  Eheatandea  (1679),  decidedly 
inclining  to  the  side  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues.  Beza,  Tractatio  de 
polygamia  (Geneva,  1568),  replies  to  the  defense  of  polygamy  by  Ochino, 
Dialogue  (Zurich,  1563;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1657).  The  most  cele- 
brated book  produced  in  this  controversy  is  Theophilus  Alethaeus*s 
( Johann  Lyser's)  Diacuraua  politicua  de  polygamia  (2d  ed.,  Freiburg, 
1676);  or  the  same  with  the  prefixed  general  title,  Polygamia  triumpha- 
trix  (Londini  Scanorum,  1682),  this  edition  containing  the  learned  and 
very  elaborate  notes  of  "Athenasius  Vincentius  "  who  is  none  other  than 
Lyser  himself.  The  first  edition,  in  German,  is  entitled  PolitiBcher 
Diacura  xwiaehen  Monogamo  und  Polygamo  (Freiburg,  1675).  Lyser  is 
harshly  answered  by  Johann  Frischen,  Unvorgreiffliche  ErCrierung  der 
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Frage :  Was  von  derPolygamie  oder  ViehWeiberey  zu  fuHten  sey  (Ham- 
burg, 1677);  and  more  coarsely  by  ^'Simplicius  Christianus,*'  EUfer- 
tigea  Antwart-Sehreiben  .  •  •  .  Darin  eine  Summariaehe  WiderUgung 
des  politUchen  DUeura  von  der  Viel-WeSberey^  ao  ein  Atheiatiacher 
Huren-Teuffel  J.  L.  Boaahafftiglich  auageatreuett  enthcUien  tat  (Leipzig, 
1677).  In  this  connection  see  also  Thomasius,  De  concubinatu  (Halle, 
1713);  Baumgart,  De  conctUnnattt^  a  Chriato  et  apoatolia  prohibUo 
(HaUe,  1713);  N.  N.,  De  lieito  conctMnatu  opponenda  (Freistadt,  1714); 
Michaelis,  Paralipomena  contra  polygamiam  (Gottingen,  1757);  Swin- 
deren,  Depolygamia  (Qroningae,  1796);  Premontral,  La  monogamie  (La 
Haye,  1751);  or  the  translation  by  Windheim  entitled  Dea  Herm  Pre- 
montvala  Monogamie  (Nuremberg,  1753);  Rantzow,  Diacuaaion  at  la 
polygamie  eat  contre  la  loi  nat  ou  divine  (St.  Petersburg,  1774);  and  the 
works  of  Madan,  Cookson,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
An  interesting  monograph  based  on  the  correspondence  of  Bucer  and 
the  landgrave  is  Rady 's  Die  Meformatoren  in  ihrer  Beziehung  xur  Dop- 
pelehe  dea  Landgrafen  Philipp  (Frankfort  and  Lucerne,  1880).  Luther's 
alleged  sensuality  and  coarseness  of  speech  are  examined  by  "Luther- 
ophilus,"  Daa  aeehate  Oebot  und  Luthera  Leben  (Halle,  1893);  with 
which  may  be  read  Altenrath,  Zur  Beurtheilung  und  WUrdigung 
Martin  Luthera  (Frankfort,  1888). 

Typical  of  an  extensive  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
aim  is  the  appreciation  and  elevation  of  marriage,  is  Adam  Colbius  von 
Buchen's  ChriaUiche  Predigten  liber  daa  Bueh  Tobie^  darinnen^  dla  in 
einem  luatigen  Eheapiegel  ....  vom  heyligen  Sheatandt  ....  erkld- 
ret  wirdt  (Frankfort,  1582).  On  the  other  hand,  in  contempt  of  woman- 
hood and  in  mockery  of  wedlock  was  produced  a  mass  of  prose  and 
verse  coarse  and  unclean  beyond  description.  Both  kinds  of  writing — 
the  evangelical  Eheapiegel  and  the  literature  dedicated  to  **St.  Ore- 
bian  "—  are  treated  in  an  instructive  way  by  Ea werau.  Die  Reformation 
und  die  Ehe  (Halle,  1882).  To  aid  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  con- 
ception of  post-Reformation  sentiment  may  also  be  consulted  Agrippa, 
De  nobilitate  et  praecettentia  foeminei  aexua  libeUua  (Coloniae,  1532, 
1567);  Saxse,  Arcana  €mnuU  pronubi,  Daa  iat:  Oeheimnia  und 
bedeutung  dea  Eheliehen  Trow  Ringea  (Leipzig,  1584);  Mdller,  Unge- 
rathene  Ehe^  oder  vomehmate  Uraachen,  ao  heute  den  Eheatand  zum 
Weheatand  machen  (Frankfort,  1674);  Lehman,  Florilegium  politieum 
auctum  (Frankfort,  1662);  and  Feyerabend,  De  privHegiia  mulierum 
(Jena,  1672).  Two  learned  general  treatises,  untouched  by  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  are  Johannis  Nevizianus's  Sylvae  nuptialia  libri  aex 
(Lugduni,  1556),  containing  a  vast  amount  of  curious  matter  ostensibly 
designed  to  aid  in  solving  the  question,  ^An  nubendum  ait^  vel  non;"* 
and  Antonius  Qubertus  Costanus*s  De  aponaalibua^  matrimoniia  et 
dotibua  commentariua  (Marpurgi,  1587),  dealing  in  a  clear  and  scholarly 
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manner  with  the  matrimonial  institutionB  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Christians  under  the  canon  law. 

Several  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  early  Reformers  have  each 
produced  a  literature.  Whether  under  various  conditions  parental 
consent  is  necessary  to  a  legal  or  valid  marriage  is  discussed  by  Lohen, 
De  parentum  ad  nupHas  a  liberiM  eonirahendUu  eonientu  (Regiomonti, 
1685);  Lauginger,  De  eomensu parenitim  ad  nuptia»  liberorum  (Regio- 
monti, 1609);  Schmalian,  De  ambitu  eonnvbicUi:  Vom  Frey-Werben 
(Wittenberg,  1745);  especially  by  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  **  natural- 
istic" movement,  Thomasius,  De  vaUditate  eonjugii  invUU  parentQms 
eontracti  et  per  benedictionem  gaeerdoHa  depotUi  contummaii  (LeipEig, 
1689);  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1722),  and  J,  EL  Boehmer,  De  matrimonio 
eoacto  (Halle,  1735).  With  the  last-named  dissertation  may  be  read 
Q.  L.  Boehmer's  De  eopulae  aaeerdotalis  a  depoaito  elerico  furiim  impe- 
tratae  ity'tuto  favore  (Gottingen,  1745);  DelbrQck's  De  matrimonio  ad 
benedieUonem  eacerdotia  incompetentia  contracto  (Halle,  1759);  and  in 
general  on  the  doctrine  of  espousals,  Qreifi^Depaetiafutwrorum  apon- 
aalioTum:  vcn  Ja-Wori  (Halle,  1712);  Schelhas,  De  clandeatinia  apon- 
aalUbua  juratia:  VtUgo  von  heimliehen  VerldbnUaaen  (Jena,  1716); 
Bendeleben,  De  diverao  aponaaliwn  et  matrimonii  jure  (Halle,  1718); 
Sahme,  De  matrimonii  legitimo  abaque  benedictione  aacerdotali  (Halle, 
1722);  Berger,  De  praeaeriptione  aponaaUorum  (Wittenberg,  1724); 
Richardus,  De  eonditionaUbua  aponaaliorum  impoaaibUtbua  (Halle, 
1741;  presented,  1701);  Wachsmuth,  De  exeeptione  aponaaUorum  eton- 
deatinorum,  a6  ipao  eontrahente  oppoaita  (Jena,  1754).  See  further,  on 
special  questions,  Mentzer,  Num  aponsia^  ante  aoUnnem  in  eceleaiae  eopu- 
latianem  et  benedictionem^  eoncvbenUbuay  publiea  poenitentia  juate 
imponaturf  (6th  reprint,  Wittenberg,  1728);  Willenberg,  De  matrimonio 
imparum  (Halle,  1727);  Bennemann,  De  natura  matrimonii  (HaUe, 
1706);  Krull,  De  nuptiia  (Wittenberg,  1632);  Schnetter,  De  matrimonio 
cum  damnato  ad  mortem  eontrahendo  (Halle,  1727;  presented,  1679). 

In  the  modem  scientific  literature  of  tiie  subject  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  general  treatise  of  Richter,  Lehrbuch  (8th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1886);  the  Lehrbuch  of  Friedberg  (dd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1889);  and  Scheurrs 
Daa  gemoine  deutache  Ehereeht  (Erlangen,  1882).  An  older  work,  very 
thorough  and  very  careful  in  the  citation  of  the  literature,  is  Hofmann's 
Handbuch  dea  teutachen  Eherechta  (Jena,  1789);  while,  besides  the 
books  of  QOechl,  Lobethan,  Schott,  and  Stftudlin  elsewhere  described. 
Ley's  Daa  proteatantiache  Ehereeht  (Nuremberg  and  Altdorf,  1793)  is  of 
service.  Much  valuable  biographical  and  bibliographical  material  may 
be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Schulte,  Die  Oeachiehte  der  Quellen  und 
Litteratur  dea  carumiachen  Bechta  (Stuttgart,  1875-80).  Important 
monographs  are  Schubert's  Die  evangeliache  Trauung  (Berlin,  1890); 
Scheurl's  Die  Entwieklung  dea  kirehtiehen  Eheachlieaaungarechta  (Er- 
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langen,  1877);  DieckhofiTs  Die  kirehliehe  Trauung  (Rostock,  1878);  and 
there  is  an  able  article  by  Goe8chen,**£he/'  in  Herzog's  EncycHopaediey 
III  (Stuttgart  and  Hamburg,  1856).  For  the  present  state  of  Qerman 
matrimonial  law  consult  Blumstengel,  Die  Trauung  in  evangelischem 
Deutsehland  nach  Recht  und  Ritu8  (Weimar,  1879);  Klein,  Das  heutige 
Ehereehi  im  Herzogthum  Scuihsen-Altenburg  (Strassburg,  1881);  StOlzel, 
DeutaeheM  Eheachlieasungsrecht  naeh  amtliehen  Ermittelungen  (3d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1876);  and  Hergenhahn's  work  elsewhere  mentioned.  Sev- 
eral early  church  ordinances,  and  a  number  of  matrimonial  decisions  of 
rare  interest  from  the  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg,  commencing  soon 
after  its  formation,  are  communicated  by  Schleusner, "  Zu  den  Anfftngen 
des  protestantischen  Eherechts,"  in  ZKO.,  VI,  XII,  XIII  (Qotha,  1884, 
1891, 1892).  The  *'  Bedencken  *'  or  ordinance  adopted  at  Dresden  in  1556 
by  the  three  Saxon  consistories,  with  other  matter,  is  also  published  by 
Muther,  **Drei  Urkunden  zur  Reformationsgeschichte,**  in  Niedner's 
ZeiUehrift  far  hUtoriache  Theologie,  XXX  (Qotha,  1860).  These  same 
documents  and  also  the  famous  case  of  Caspar  Beyer  (1543-44)  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mejer,  *'Anfftnge  des  Wittenberger  Consistoriums,'*  in  ZKR,, 
XIII  (Tubingen,  1876).  Mejer,  ^'Zur  Qeschichte  des  ftltesten  protest- 
antischen Eherechts,*'  ibid,^  XVI  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1881),  gives 
an  excellent  historical,  biogn^aphical,  and  bibliographical  account  of  the 
Wittenberg  consistory ;  and  the  two  preceding  articles,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  the  consistory  of  Rostock,  are  reprinted  in 
his  Zum  Kirchenrechte  (Hanover,  1891).  Original  material  is  commu- 
nicated by  Fischer,  **Die  ftlteste  evangelische  Kirchenordnung  .  •  .  • 
in  Hohenlohe,"  in  ZKR.,  XV  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1880),  and  by 
Friedberg,  Aua  der  proteatantiachen  Eherechtapfiege  dea  16.  Jahrhun- 
derta,  reprinted  from  ZKR,y  FV  (Tubingen,  1864),  containing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Zaschwitz,  letters  and  other  papers  of  Melanchthon 
regarding  forbidden  degrees.  Another  article  of  Friedberg,  ^  Beitrftge 
zur  Qeschichte  des  brandenburgisch-preussischen  Eherechts,"i&id.,  VI, 
VII  (Tubingen,  1866-67),  includes  the  very  long  petition  of  Dr.  Stiel 
(1553)  for  enforcement  of  a  betrothal,  with  other  original  documents 
relating  to  matrimonial  doctrine  and  judicial  practice.  A  history  of 
''conditional  marriages"  is  given  by  Phillips,  "Das  Ehehindemiss  der 
beigefUgten  Bedingung,"  i&id.,  V,  VI  (Tubingen,  1865-^);  and  the  rise 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  regarding  the  impediment  of  relationship  is 
discussed  by  Scheurl,  "Zur  Lehre  von  dem  Ehehindemisse  der  Ver- 
wandtschafV'  ibid.y  XVI  (Freiburg  and  Tubingen,  1881).  See  also  the 
monograph  of  Berg,  Ueber  die  Verbindlichkeit  der  kanoniachen  Ehe- 
hindemiaae  in  Betriff  der  Ehen  der  Evangeliachen  (Breslau,  1835). 

On  the  controversy  regarding  "mixed  marriages"  and  marriages  of 
diverse  religion,  consult  Qregorovius,  De  mat  peraon.  diveraae  relig. 
(Begiomonti,  1712);  Carpzovius,  Cfirca  nuptiaa  peraon.  diveraae  relig. 
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(Wittenberg,  1735);  Breitenbach,  De  mat  dOophOorum  (Gieeaen,  1740); 
Zum-Bach,  Ueber  die  Ehen  zwUehen  Katholiken  und  Protestanten 
(Cologne,  1820);  Ueber  die  gemischten  Ehen  (Stuttgart,  1827);  Witt- 
mann,  Katholieche  Qrundadtze  liber  die  Ehen  toelche  tswischen  Ka- 
tholiken und  Protestanten  gescMoaeen  toerden  (Stadtamhof,  1831); 
KutBchker,  Die  gemischten  Ehen  von  dem  katholiseh-kirtMiehen 
Standpunete  (Vienna,  1838);  Nationaler  und  hiatorieeher  Standpunkt 
(Cologne  and  Vienna,  1838);  Sack,  Die  katholiaehe  Kirehe  innerhalb 
dee  Proieataniismus  (Cologne,  1838);  Beesel,  Die  gemiachien  Ehen 
(Frankfort,  1839);  Mack,  Die  Einaegnung  der  gemiachien  Ehen 
(Tftbingen,  1840);  Perronne,  Ueber  die  gemiachien  Ehen  (Augsburg, 
1840);  Eintraeht  gibt  MaeM  oder  ....  Nothwendigheit  zu  einem 
gleiehmdaaigen  Verfahren  in  Hinaiehi  auf  die  gemiachien  Ehen 
(DQaseldorf,  1844);  Die  gemiachien  Ehen  in  der  ErzdiOeeae  Frei- 
burg (Regensburg,  1846);  Binterim,  An  matrimonio  mixto  (Dtlaaeldorf, 
1846);  idem,  Diaaertatio  altera  (DQaseldorf,  1847);  Der  Streit  iOfer 
gemiachie  Ehen  .  .  .  .  sn  Baden  (Karlsruhe,  1847);  Beleuchtung  [of  the 
foregoing]  KarUruher  Schrift  (Schaifhausen,  1847);  Hilse,  Civil-  und 
Miaeh'Ehe  (Berlin,  1869);  and  Hflbler,  EheaMieaaung  und  gemiachie 
Ehen  in  Preuaaen  (Berlin,  1883). 

For  England  the  principal  source  is  the  Worka  of  the  Faihera  and 
Early  Wriiera  of  the  Reformed  Engliah  Church,  published  by  the 
Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1841-66).  Among  the  large  number  of 
books  comprised  in  this  series,  those  of  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Q^dale, 
Jewell,  Hooper,  BuUinger,  Pftrker,  Coverdale,  and  particularly  Whit- 
gift's  Defence  of  the  Anawer  (containing  also  Cartwright's  Reply  to  the 
Answer)  have  been  of  most  seryice.  Three  important  treatises  of  the 
English  Reformation  period  bearing  on  marriage  and  the  family  are 
Coverdale's  translation  of  The  Chriaien  Siaie  of  Matrimonye  (1641); 
Whitforde*s  A  Werke  for  houaholdera  (1630, 1637);  and  Vives's  (Virus's) 
A  very  frvteful  and  pleaaant  booke  catted  the  Inatrueiion  of  a  Chriaien 
Woman  ....  Ummed  out  of  laiyne  inio  Engliache  by  Rycharde  Hyrde 
(London,  1667).  The  original  may  be  found  in  VoL  II,  660-766,  of  Vivee's 
Opera  (Basel,  1666);  and  Rudolph  Heine  has  a  Qerman  translation  in 
VoL  XVI  of  Richter*s  PddagogUche  BMiothek  (Leipzig,  n.  d.).  Much 
valuable  material  may  also  be  fbund  in  Gee  and  Hardy's  Doeumenia 
(London,  1896);  Prothero's  Select  Siatuiea  and  Other  Conaiiiuiional 
Doeumenia  (Oxfbrd,  1894);  while  the  Siaiuiea  at  Large  (Raithby,  Lon- 
don, 1811)  are  of  course  in  constant  requisition.  The  more  important 
acts  relating  to  marriage  are  contained  in  VoL  I  of  Evans's  convenient 
Collection  of  SieOuiea  (London,  1823).  Swinburne's  fascinating  Treaiiae 
of  Spouaala  (London,  1686),  written  in  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
but  published  a  century  later,  is  indispensable  for  understanding  the 
law  and  theory  of  the  matrimonial  contract  during  the  Tudor  period. 
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Some  assistance  has  also  been  gained  from  the  coUectionB  of  Hale, 
Johnson,  and  Wilkins  mentioned  in  preceding  notes. 

The  exhaustiye  treatment  of  the  Protestant  conception  of  marriage 
for  Germany  contained  in  Friedberg*s  great  work  on  Ehe9ehlie»8ung 
(Leipzig,  1865),  supplemented  by  his  suggestive  monograph  Oeachiehte 
der  CivUehe  (Berlin,  18T7),  leaves  little  for  others  to  do.  Sohm*s  Ehe- 
aehliesaung  is  also  important.  For  England  Makower  has  a  brief  but 
excellent  discussion;  and  much  illustrative  material  may  be  found  in 
Burn*s  Parish  Begi$ter$  (London,  1802);  Wood's  Wedding  Day  (New 
Tork,  1869);  Douce*s  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1807); 
Brand's  Pqptdar  AntiquiUes  (new  ed.,  London,  1873-77);  Burnet's  gos- 
sipy History  of  the  Beformatian  (London,  1850);  and  Jeaffreeon's 
Bridea  and  BrtdoXa  (London,  1872).  Nichols,  Progrreasea  ....  of  King 
James  the  First  (London,  1828),  gives  an  interesting  example  of  the 
former  practice  of  public  betrothals ;  and  the  same  may  also  be  found 
in  Leland's  Collectanea^  V  (2d  ed.,  London,  1770).  Queen  Mary's  Articles 
(1553)  regarding  married  priests  and  some  other  imjiortant  papers  are 
given  in  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  (Oxford,  1839, 1844).  Palmer's 
Origines  liturgicae  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1839 ;  4th  ed.,  London,  1845)  has  also 
been  of  service ;  while  new  light  is  thrown  on  social  conditions  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  by  the  unique  collection  of  documents  edited  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  by  Fumivall,  ChUd-MarriageSf  DivoroeSt  and 
BoHflcations  (London,  1897).] 

I.      AS  TO  THB  FOBM  OF   MABBIAGB 

Thb  Protestant  Bef ormation  in  GFermany  prodnced  many 
ideas  which  were  eventually  fruitful  for  good  in  the  history 
of  matrimonial  law;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes,  more  than  two  centuries  were  to  elapse  before 
any  efiFective  remedy  was  provided  for  the  evils  of  clandes- 
tine wedlock.  Ecclesiastical  rites  were  prescribed  by  the 
authority  of  the  state  as  the  best  means  of  securing  pub- 
licity; but  neither  Luther^  nor  the  other  Protestant  leaders 
insisted  upon  them  as  necessary  to  a  binding  marriage.* 

1  See  the  eztraete  illustrating  Lather's  views  as  to  the  form  of  wedlock  In 
Stsampfv,  887-44. 

s  Consult  the  elaborate  investigation  of  Fbzedbbig,  ShmchUttmno^  lSS-806; 
idem^  Die  Oemshiehte  der  Cfivilehe,  7  ff. ;  with  which  should  be  oomi»ared  Sohk,  JBfca- 
echUenung^  chap,  vii,  and  his  Trauung  und  Vertobung^  chap,  iv.;  Sohsubl,  SnL 
de»  kirch,  EhetchUettungtrecktt^  128  ff.,  126  ff. ;  tdem.  Da*  gemein,  deutach,  Ehereehlt 
64-78;  DnoKHOFF,  Die  Inrc^  Tramtng^  lOSff.,  ISOff.,  228ff.  (yiews  of  Melanehthon, 
Chemnits,  and  others) ;  Mbjsr,  Zum  Kirehenrechte,  154  ff.  (views  of  Kling,  Mauser, 
Schneidewin,  Wesenbeck,  Monner,  and  Beust— all  connected  with  the  consistory  of 
Wittenberg) ;  Schubhbt,  Die  eoang,  Trawuigt  41  ff .,  49  ff. ;  Bzohtbb,  Lehrbueh,  1186  ff. 
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Lather,  indeed,  perceived  the  abenrdity  of  the  scholastic  dis- 
tinction between  sponsalia  de  praesenti  and  defuturo;  and 
proposed  to  retain  espousals  de  futuro  or  precontracts  only 
in  the  sense  of  *' conditional  betrothals.'^'  On  failure  of  the 
condition,  or  for  other  weighty  reasons,  these  engagements 
might  be  dissolved.  But  unconditional  betrothals,  or  his 
8ponsal%a  depraeaenti — that  is  to  say,  practically  all  betroth- 
als, including  the  espousals  defuturo  of  the  canonists — if 
publicly  made  and  with  parental  consent,  were  regarded  by 
Luther  as  valid  marriages  which  could  not  be  dissolved.* 
Parental  consent'  he  appears  to  think  essential,  though  on 

1  **  iHiB  11688  loh  wohl  Torba  de  fatnro  hel88en,  wenn  eln  oondlilo,  Anhang  oder 
kasmg  dabel  geeetst  wlixde,  als :  loh  will  dich  haben,  wo  da  mlr  wlUt  sa  gat^  >wei 
odar  eln  Jahr  barren;  Item:  leh  wlU  dioh  haben,  so  da  mlr  hnndert Golden mlt- 
bringeat;  Item:  so  delne  oder  melne  Aeltem  wollen;  nnd  deiyleichen/*—  Luthme, 
"Von  Ehesaohen/*  BflcJker  und  achriften  (Jena,  1561),  V,  241. 

As  an  lllnstratlon  of  the  early  judicial  practioe  see  the  Interastinflr  deelskm  of 
the  eonsistory  eoort  of  Wittenberg,  among  the  oaaes  imbllshed  by  ScHunrBVBB, 
Ai^dnffe  dcB  protetL  Bhereeht9^  185,  where  a  oontraet  la  dlaaolved  f6r  faUnre  of  the 
eonditlon.   The  case  ia  undated,  bat  It  probably  oeoarred  before  1550. 

Conditional  espoosals  were  recognised  by  the  canon  law:  for  England  see 
SwxNBUKNB,  Cf  BpatuaU,  10^-58,  where  the  many  Intricate  qoeationa  connected 
with  conditional  contracts  are  discussed  with  moeh  learning;  and  In  general  the 
monograph  of  Bisdi«xb,  Bedingie  EhetehUe$mno  (Kempten,  18012). 

With  Lather's  tIcws  regarding  conditional  betrothal  compare  those  of  Melanch- 
thon, "  De  conjogio,"  Opera  omnia,  I,  pars  11, 282 ;  ScmnniBwnr,  De  napUiM,  tit.  x, 
**  De  spons.,**  pars  1, 82-A;  Bkust,  De tpons.  et  mat., sees,  zriil,  zlz;  Kuoro,  Tr,  mat, 
eoiuamm,  foil.  18  ff . ;  Bbouwxb,  Dejure  eon.,  18^204.  For  dlscoasion  see  ScHunrsHSB, 
"  Za  den  AnC&ngen  des  prot.  Eherechts,**  ZKO.,  VI,  402-6;  Scheubl,  **  Zor  Geschlohte 
des  kirch.  Eheschllessangsr.,**  ibid,,  XV,  60,  70;  idem,  Dae  ffemein,  deutache  Bhereeht, 
868-10;  BiOHABDUS,  De  oond.  apomaiiorum  impoeaiHUbuB,  29  ff.,  paaaim;  Bichtbb, 
Lehrbuch,  1061  ff.,  1200;  and  especially  the  ezceUent  historical  paper  of  Phellzps, 
"Das  Ehehlndemiss  der  beigefOgten  Bedlngnng,*'  ZKR.,  V,  VI,  158 ff.,  rerlewing 
the  literatare  of  the  sabject  from  the  alxteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century;  Sobott, 
EinieiL  in  doe  Kherecht,  190  if. 

SFor  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Lather  on  precontracts  or  betrothals  see 
Strampff,  287^884;  especially  the  extract  from  the  Vcn  JlftetocAcn,  884,  where  breach 
of  troth  is  made  equlTalent  to  adultery. 

s  The  passages  of  Luther's  works  on  parental  oonsant,  with  an  introductory 
note,  are  collected  in  St&akpvf,  290-825.  Compare  Bkubt,  De  spoilt,  ti  mat,,  201-10; 
Mxi«ANCHTHON, "  De  ooujuglo,'*  Opera  omnia,  I,  pars  11, 281 ;  BuUiiHOBB,  Der  Christ' 
Uch  Ehettand,  Its.  11  ff.,  14, 15;  Ki«xno,  2V.  mat,  eauaarum,  foil.  Tl  ff. ;  Scbhkidswih, 
De  nuptiia,  tit.  x,  "  De  nupt.  Ileitis,"  pars  11,  sees.  29  ff. ;  BsBifZ,  **  Wie  yn  Eheeachen 
.  .  .  .  BU  Handeln,"  in  SABCBBroa,  Font  heil,  Ekeatande,  foil.  60  ff. ;  MmrzBB,  De  eon^ 
Jvgio  tr.,  186-60,  158;  BXDBifB40B,  De  eauaia  mat.  tract.,  8ff.,  15 ff.;  Vorbtkr,  De 
nupUia,  145  ff .,  140  ff.  (the  law  of  Saxony  requiring) ;  Bbouwsb,  De  Jure  connitM- 
orum,  71  ff.,  16  ff*,  80  ff. 

All  authorities,  seemingly,  are  agreed  that  a  parent  may  not  rightly  force  a 
ehild  to  marry;  see  BniiUMOSB,  Der  chriatUch  Eheatand,  Its.  15,  16;  SomnKSB* 
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this  point  his  statements  are  by  no  means  clear  ;^  and  he 
urges  the  need  of  pubUc  espousals  in  face  of  the  parish.' 
Yet  he  admits  that  a  secret  engagement — by  which  he  seems 
to  mean  espousals  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but 
with  parental  consent — if  followed  by  physical  union,  con- 
stitutes a  true  marriage  equally  binding  with  the  open 
betrothaL  In  effect,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  did  not  provide 
a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  clandestine  contract;  for 
all  marriages,  save  only  the  conditional  when  not  consum- 
mated, and  possibly  those  formed  secretly  against  the  par- 
ents' will,  were  now  indissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  parties." 

WIN,  De  tMip<.,  tit.  X,  **  D0  napt.  lieitis,**  para  11,  sees.  41,  42;  Sabobbiub,  Vom  heiL 
Xhettande^  foil.  TSff. ;  96  ff.  (Latlier) ;  ICbntzbb,  De  co¥^%t0io  <r.,  259-55 ;  Bidekbaos, 
De  causis  mai,^  25-27;  Boehmbb,  De  tnaL  coacio;  and  the  literature  on  parental  oon- 
sent  described  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

1  In  hia  *'  Von  Ehesaehen ''  (1530),  BQcher  und  BehirifUn^  V,  247,  he  says  directly 
that  a  public  betrothal,  that  is  a  marriage,  not  followed  by  copula  should  yield  to 
an  earlier  secret  betrothal  cum  ectfrnlo.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  by  **  secret "  ho 
means  a  betrothal  without  witnesses,  bat  with  consent  of  the  parents:  Fbzedbbbo, 
EkcKhUeaawng^i  209  n.  2,  210  n.  1 ;  Sohm,  EheKhUeuung^  206  n.  16.  Luthbb's  "  Von 
Ehesachen,"  BUcher  und  Schrifttn^  V,  287-57,  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  diaeossion  of 
secret  and  public  betrothals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  the  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg  dissolving  a 
betrothal  for  lack  of  parental  consent :  ScHiiSUBVBB,  Ai^dnge  dm  protetL  EhertchU^ 
137.  In  another  interesting  case  a  girl  was  persuaded  by  her  lover  to  marry  him 
without  the  consent  of  her  mother  or  step-father,  but  saying:  **  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, offend  my  dear  mother."  The  two  clerical  judges  held  the  contract  to  be  con- 
ditioned on  getting  the  mother*s  consent,  and  therefore  void,  since  the  condition 
had  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  law  of  Saxony  forbade  marriages  without  parental 
consent.  The  two  lay  judges,  however,  held  the  contract  binding,  because  ttie  girPs 
father  being  dead,  to  whom  real  authority  belonged,  she  was  free  to  marry  whom 
she  chose.  The  case  was  referred  to  Luther  and  another  person  as  arbitera.  Luther, 
in  opposition  to  his  associate,  held  the  marriage  void  because  conditional  and  a 
violation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  the  court  accepted  his  opinion :  Sghleub- 
KBB,  op.  cit.,  138, 180. 

SThe  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg  declared  a  public  betrothal  legal  as 
opposed  to  an  earlier  secret  engagement:  see  the  case  in  Schlkubnbb,  Ai^dnoe 
dcB  protest,  Eherechte^  140;  and  for  other  cases  c/.  ibid,,  145, 146. 

sOn  espousals,  especially  clandestine  contracts,  compare  SGHNBZDBwm,  De 
mcptiM,  tit.  X, "  De  spons.,'*  pan  i,  sees.  1  ff.,  21  ff. ;  Bxubt,  2V.  de  epotu.  et  mat,,  1  ff., 
12 ff.,  27 ff.  (tporuaUa  clandestina) ;  KUNO,  Tr,  mat,  cautamm,  Ivs.  Iff.,  6ff.,68ff. 
(sponedUa  clandettina) ;  Sascbbzub,  Vom  heil,  Ehestande,  foU.  67  ff.,  91  ff.,  TSff. 
(Lather) ;  Mbntzeb,  De  cot^uffio  tr,,  156  ff.,  168  ff. ;  Bidbmbach,  De  cauriM  mat.  tr,, 
3  ff.,  29-35 ;  F0B8TXB,  De  fiuptiw,  52  ff. ;  Bbouwbb,  De  Jure  connubiorum,  9  ff.,  100  ff. ; 
and  the  literature  on  spon$(tUa  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

For  discussion  see  Soheusl,  Die  Entvnck,  det  kirch,  EhetchUeesunfftrechte,  130  ff., 
140  ff. ;  Schubert,  Die  eoang,  Trauung,  44  ff . ;  Cbbmbb,  Kirch,  Trauung,  68-71 ;  Dzeck- 
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Moreover,  an  action  was  allowed  to  enforce  a  promise  of 
marriage;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  [Refor- 
mation the  fulfilment  of  a  betrothal  could  be  enforced  by 
severe  penalties.'  Yet  in  one  respect  there  was  a  decided 
advance.  The  pernicious  distinction  of  Peter  Lombard 
between  espousals  de  praesenti  and  defuturo  was  practically 
rejected,  and  with  it  much  of  the  danger  which  had  lurked  in 
the  vacillating  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  might  have 
been  removed  had  the  jurists  accepted  Luther's  teaching.  * 
Thus  from  a  historical  point  of  view  the  result  is  instructive. 
The  ancient  wette  or  beweddung^  handed  down  through  the 
slightly  weakened  form  of  the  canonical  sponsalia  de  prae- 
sentif  was  restored  to  even  more  than  its  original  relative 
importance  as  compared  with  the  Trauung  or  nuptials." 

HOFF,  Die  Kirch,  Trawunift  189  ff.,  212  ff.,  221  ff.;  Biohtbb,  X«}irfr«e^  1121, 1194  ff. ; 
Fbzxdbbbo,  Lehrbueh,  295, 296, 887-59 ;  Lot,  Da§  prmiest,  Eherecht,  425  ff.,  487  ff.,  445, 
447  ff. ;  HovMANN,  Handbuch  det  teuUehen  Kherwht*,  27  ff.,  143, 146  ff . ;  Sohott,  Ein- 
Idtuno  in  dag  EhertctU,  174  ff.,  182  ff.,  198 ;  Sohm,  EheichUetgufio,  197-249. 

1  The  most  famous  ease  of  enforcement  of  a  betrothal,  a^inst  an  onwillinip 
bride,  is  that  of  Dr.  Stiel,  1563.  The  plaintiff's  petition  (Geauch)  in  flfty-ei^ht  articles 
or  specifications,  setting  forth  in  a  most  realistic  way  the  whole  conrtship  and  the 
betrothal  proceedings,  is  commnnicated  by  FBiBDmna,  **  Beitrftge  sor  Geschichte  des 
brand.-prenss.  Eherechts,"  ZKR,^  VI,  72  ff.  Actual  force  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of 
a  betrothal  was  used  only  when  it  was  followed  by  copula:  Udd,^  81.  Friedberg 
traces  the  history  of  the  subject  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  citing  Tarioua 
oases.  As  a  result  he  declares  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  betrothed  persons  could 
be  forced  to  keep  their  engagement  even  when  both  were  wUUng  to  dissolve  it ; 
while  in  the  eighteenth  century  action  depended  upon  the  wiU  of  the  interested  par- 
ties :  iMd.,  87, 88.    Compare  Bzdxmbach,  De  cauMis  mat,  tr.,  86  ff. 

'See  the  argument  of  Sohm,  Bhe$ehUeaaun4f,  202 ff.;  TrautMff  und  Verlobufiift 
110  ff. ;  against  Fbudbbbo,  EhetcMietaunif^  206,  210;  QeKhicMe  der  Civilehet  8,  who 
holds  that  Luther  doubled  the  evils  of  secret  marriage. 

SSOHX,  EheechUeuunfft  chap,  vii,  Travuno  und  VerMmn4f,  chap,  iv,  has 
demonstrated  this  against  the  view  of  Friedberg. 

Nevertheless  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  established  a  dual- 
ism in  effect  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  under  the  later  canon  law.  More 
and  more  stress  was  placed  upon  the  nuptials  as  compared  with  the  betrothal, 
although  in  theory  the  latter  still  constituted  the  marriage.  J.  H.  Boehmeb,  Jne 
eceleriatticum  proteitanUum  (Halle,  1714),  whose  teaching  has  mainly  determined 
the  modem  law,  attacked  Luther  as  being  responsible  for  this  dualism,  holding  that 
a  true  betrothal,  like  the  Roman  BponsdUa^  is  only  a  promise  of  future  wedlock,  and 
may  therefore  be  dissolved ;  while  the  nuptial  contract,  publicly  and  formally  made, 
is  the  true  marriage.  On  Boehmer^s  doctrines  see  DnBCKHOVF,  Die  kirch.  Trauuno^ 
270-95;  ScHUBBBT,  Die  evanQ,  Trauuno,  62-76;  Scheubi.,  Kirch.  Eheachliestunotrecht^ 
140  ff. ;  PHILLIF8, "  Das  Shehindezniss  der  belgefOgten  Bedlngung,'*  ZKB,,  VI,  154. 
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The  teachings  of  Lather  regarding  espousals  were  largely 
determinative  for  the  future  history  of  marriage  in  the  Ger- 
man states.  According  to  the  ordinances,  the  doctrine,  and 
the  practice  of  the  evangelical  churches,  the  betrothal  was  a 
true  marriage,  the  nuptials  merely  its  confirmation.'  Even 
his  wavering  as  to  the  necessity  of  parental  consent  for  a 
valid  contract  leaves  its  trace  in  the  divergent  provisions  of 
law.*  In  practice  the  jurists,  against  the  protest  of  Luther," 
held  close  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law.*  As  a  rule, 
the  courts  tended  to  treat  all  secret  betrothals  followed  by 
actual  connubial  life  as  binding  marriages.*  Until  far  down 
into  the  eighteenth  century  the  engaged  lovers  before  the 
nuptials  were  held  to  be  le&:ally  husband  and  wife."  It  was 
common  for  them  to  begin  Uv4  together  immediately  after 
the  betrothal  ceremony;^  and  the  so-called  ^^ bride  children'' 

1 SOHK ,  JBhemiMietmno^  10>. 

'The  ehnroh  ordinances  require  aometimes  only  parental  oonaeni;  aometimea 
only  witnesses ;  or  again  the  solemnisation  of  the  betrothal  in  ehnrch  is  prescribed, 
with  the  sanction  of  nollity  or  else  a  mere  penalty  for  non-observance :  Sohm,  op,  eiL^ 
206, 207 ;  Fbiedbsbo,  EhachUeuunif^  212  ff.,  224, 225.  Bichtbx*b  BvangeUKhe  Kireheitr 
ardnunffen  are  analysed  by  M»tmi^  Jub,  quod  de  forma  mat,  vdUit  49  ff.;  and 
GOBBCHBM,  Doetrina  de  mat.,  42  ff . 

iFBXEDBBBO,  op,  ctf.,  225  ff. 

*Lnther  wonld  ha?e  entirely  rejected  the  canon  law,  but  CTcn  in  his  immediate 
tayironment  he  gained  no  following.  Theologians  and  Jorists  alike  accepted  it  as 
generally  valid,  giving  it  precedence  over  the  Roman  law.  Only  the  Scriptures  were 
a  higher  authority.  Compare  Mbjkb,  £um  Kirehenroohte^  170, 156  (Kling) ;  idem,  in 
ZKB„  XVI,  44-48,  7S. 

ft  Some,  op,  cif .,  207 ;  Fbihdbbbo,  op,  cit,^  209, 225-27, 261, 277  ff.  The  famous  ease 
of  Caspar  Beyer  came  before  the  consistorial  court  of  Wittenberg  in  the  latter  part 
of  1543;  and  its  decision  in  1544  led  to  the  notorious  controversy  between  Luther  and 
the  jurists.  Beyer  wanted  to  marry  Sibylla,  a  ward  of  Melanchthon,  but  he  had  made 
a  clandestine  contract  with  another  woman  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  her 
parents;  although  it  was  alleged  that  her  brother  had  given  post  faeto  assent,  the 
IMirents  being  perhaps  dead.  Luther  declared  that  such  secret  betrothals  **8ollen 
schlecht  keine  Ehe  stif  ten  ;'*  and  in  1589  or  1540  a  law  of  Saxony  had  forbidden  them« 
A  decision  of  the  consistory,  following  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  sustained  the 
validity  of  Beyer^s  marriage;  but  after  a  'Starke  Predigt"  and  long  insistence  by 
Luther  it  was  overruled  by  the  Elector :  Mbjbb,  **Anfhnge  des  Witt.  Gonaistoriums,** 
ZKR,,  Xin,  26-12S;  idem^  Zum  Kirchenrechte,  65  ff. 

•  Some,  op,  eU,,  198;  Fbzxdbbbo,  op,  ctt.,  208, 209, 22&-27, 261, 277  ff.,  299, 800. 

7  In  Germany  betrothal  rituals  were  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  church  ordi- 
nances: Fbixdbxso,  op.  cif.,  222,  22S,  224;  and  public  espousal  ceremonies  were  in 
use  in  England :  BuBir.  Farisk  BegUterBy  128  fl. 
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were  given  rights  of  legitimate  offspring,  this  custom  in  part 
surviving  until  our  own  times.' 

The  rites  observed  in  the  celebration  of  marriage  differed 
in  some  details  from  those  in  use  before  the  Reformation. 
A  model  was  drafted  by  Luther,  and  it  was  often  followed 
with  variations  in  the  church  ordinances.*  He  does  not  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  service  which  must  be  observed  by  all.  On 
the  contrary,  every  place  may  use  its  customary  form  in  the 
solemnization  of  wedlock.  A  simple  ritual  is,  however,  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  those  needing  assistance.  When  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  so  require,  the  banns  are  to  be  asked 
in  the  chancel  before  the  wedding.  As  in  the  medisBval 
formularies  already  examined,  the  nuptial  ceremony  consists 
of  two  acts.  Before  the  church  door  the  wedding  vows  and 
the  wedding  rings  are  exchanged,  the  priest  declaring  to  the 
assembled  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  pro- 
nounces the  man  and  woman  joined  in  marriage.  In  the 
church  before  the  altar  the  second  act  takes  place.  Instead 
of  the  bride-mass,  this  consists  simply  in  the  reading  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  followed  by  the  priestly  benediction." 


1  Fbibdbbbo,  cp.  e«.,  28S,  209, 800.  On  the  BrauUcifider  see  Sohott,  EinieU.  in 
da§  Shereeht^  IBS,  19A ;  and  on  secret  betrothals  and  the  laws  forbidding  them  eonsnlt 
especially  HoFMANir,  Handbuch  dm  ieniuehen  Ehertcht9, 146  ff.;  and  compare  Lor, 
Dob  protett,  EherecKt^  441  ff. 

'The  earliest  Protestant  marriage  ritual  appears  to  have  been  written  hf 
BuGBWHAOBM :  see  the  ritual  (1528)  ascribed  mainly  to  him,  published  with  discussion 
by  SoHUBBBT,  Die  eoang,  TrauunOt  142-^  CkHnpare  **  Der  Berioht  Christoph  Gemngs 
Ton  Memmingen  fiber  die  erste  Priesterhochseit  an  Augsburg  anno  1528;"  <6icl.,  182-41, 
showing  that  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  but  a  cooflrmatlon  of  the  apontaUa  de  pra^ 
aenU  already  concluded. 

tLtJTBBB,  **Traubaohlein  far  die  einf&ltlgen  Pfarrherren"  (1534),  Kleinen 
Behnften,  II,  219-28;  with  which  compare  "Der  kleine  Katechismus **  (1529),  in 
Stbamfff,  840,  841,  422;  and  the  rituals  analysed  by  Some,  op,  eit,,  197 ff.  In  this 
connection  read  BuUiiNOSB^s  discussion  of  the  proper  conduct  at  weddings  in  Der 
dui$tlich  EheMtand,  Its.  59-68;  or  the  same  in  Sasouous,  Vom  heil,  Ehettande^  foil. 
102-7;  also  Bidxmb4CH,  De  eau$U  nuU,  <r.,  8ff.;  Fobstbb,  De  nuptiU^  167  ff.;  and 
fiBOUWXB,  Dejure  connubichun^  619  ff. 

DnoKHOTF,  Die  hirch,  Trauuno^  106-14,  points  out  that  the  exchange  of  rings 
and  the  declaration  of  the  marriage  to  the  assembled  people,  instead  of  saying  to  the 
parties  themselTcs  the  words  "  Ego  eot^fungo  vo§  in  nomine^**  etc.,  are  innoTations  of 
the  Eeformation  period.  For  further  discussion  see  Schubert,  Die  eoang,  Traymngt 
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The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  relating  to  the  nuptial 
celebration  was  not  accepted  in  Protestant  lands,  and  hence 
no  essential  change  was  made  in  the  forms  of  marriage.  In 
England  during  the  whole  period  between  the  Seformation 
and  the  Commonwealth  ecclesiastical  celebration  was  the 
rule;  and  the  spiritual  courts,  retaining  their  ancient  juris- 
diction in  matrimonial  causes,  still  recognized  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law,  though  appeals  to  Rome  were  not  allowed.^ 
Hence  clandestine  contracts  de  praesenti  were  valid  and 
could  be  maintained  againat  regular  marriages  subsequently 
solemnized  in  church.  This  fact  is  established  by  abundant 
evidence,'  and  by  none  more  ample  and  convincing  than  that 

Mff.;  HoFMANV,  EandXmeh  def  .ShereeJUf,  172  ff.;  Bzchtbe,  Lehrbwihy  1121  ff.; 
SoHBUBL,  Dof  gemeine  deitUche  EkereclU^  6S  ff. 

For  examples  of  roles  and  rituals  adopted  by  some  of  the  ohniohes  consalt 
BxoBTEB,  Evang,  Kirehenardnungen,  I,  81,  82  ("Landesordnwiff  des  HerBogthnma 
Prensson**),  880, 881  (Brandenborff), 847-«0  (GeneTa) ;  II,  47, 48  C'COlnisohe  Beforma- 
tioQ"),  875-77  (Brandenburg);  especially  Fzsghbs,  **Die  Alteste  evang.  Kirohen- 
ordnnng  in  Hohenlohe,**  ZKR,^  XV,  1-48;  and  compare  Msibb,  Jim,  quod  de  forma 
mat,  volet,  49 ff.;  Gobschkm,  Doctrina  de  mat,,  48-58;  Fbibdbsbo,  Bhe$ehiieatung^ 
tl2  ff . ;  SoHM,  EhesehUeuung^  197  ff.,  who  analyses  the  church  ordinances. 

iBy  24  Hen.  Vm.,  c  12  (1582):  SUUutet  at  Large,  n,  71-78;  Gn  and  Habdt, 
DoeumenU^  187-96,  appeals  to  Borne  in  questions  of  marriage  and  dlToroe  are  forbid- 
den. Snch  cases  may  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  York,  whose  decision  is  final.  By  25  Hen.  Vm,  c.  21 : 
SiaiuteB  ai  Large^  II,  90,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  giTcn  a  right  of  dispensa- 
tion similar  to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  pope.  Chapter  19  of  the  same  statute, 
ibfd.,  n,  85-87;  Geb  and  Habdt,  DoeumenUt  195  ff.,  proTides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  of  thirty-two  men  to  examine  the  whole  body  of  canons  in  order  to 
determine  which  should  be  accepted  as  yalid ;  but  until  the  commission  should  con- 
clude its  labors  "such  Canons  Constitutions  Ordinances  and  Synodals  Provincial 
being  already  made,"  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  realm,  '*  nor  to  the 
Damage  or  Hurt  of  the  King's  Prerogative  Boyal,  shall  now  stiU  be  used  and  exe- 
cuted as  they  were  afore.**  No  reiwrt  was  made  by  this  commission;  nor  did  the 
S^ormaUo  legum  eoelericutiearvm  prepared  by  another  commission,  which  was 
provided  for  by  8  and  4  Ed.  VI.,  c.  11:  Statutea  (U  Large^  II,  296,  ever  take  effect: 
Fbxedbbbg,  EheBchUeuung^  810  n.  8.  The  act  of  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  was  repealed  by 
1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c  8:  Statutet  ai  Large,  II,  842  ff.;  but  again  restored  by 
1  Elix.,  c.  1 :  StoHUeB,  II,  879  ff .  So  the  result  was  the  practical  retention  of  the  canoQ 
law.    Cff.  Fbxedbbbg,  op.  cit.,  809-11. 

sit  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  case  of  Bunting  v.  Lepingwell,  1585-86:  Ookb*8 
SeporU,  n,  855-59.  See  Fbzbdbbbo*8  analysis  of  this  case  and  other  proofs  collected 
by  him :  EheaehUe$gung,  818-18;  also  Swinbubnb,  OfSpouaala,  18, 15, 74-106,  especially 
193  ff.,  222  ff.,  286-^,  who  shows  the  canon-law  theory  to  be  in  full  force  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth;  and  Cbanmeb,  Mite,  Writinga,  859,  800.  HaijB*8  Precedents^  120, 186, 
187, 146, 147, 109, 170, 185, 192,  affords  several  interesting  illustrations  for  the  Befonnik 
tion  period. 
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'       I.  ■  ,,       .  .  ■— — ^^^.^^ 

afforded  by  the  remarkable  collection  of  documents  recently 
edited  by  Fnmivally  to  which  farther  reference  will  pres- 
ently be  made.*  Bat  the  parties  were  subject  to  clerical 
censure  and  the  forfeiture  of  certain  property  rights.*  An 
attempt  was,  indeed,  made  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1540  to  restrict 
the  validity  of  private  marriages  by  providing  in  effect  that 
those  solemnized  by  the  church,  if  consummate,  should  take 
precedence  of  unconsummated  precontracts  not  thus  cele- 
brated; and  the  same  statute  confined  the  impediments  to 
marriage  to  those  comprised  in  the  Levitical  degrees.'  But 
this  act  had  little  significance  save  in  the  matrimonial  trans- 
actions of  Henry  himself;*  for,  so  far  as  it  related  to  precon- 
tracts, it  was  repealed  by  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.  which  re- 
stored the  former  law  and  provided  that  ''when  any  cause  or 
contract  of  marriage  is  pretended  to  have  been  made,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  judge  of  that  place  to  hear 
and  examine''  it;  and  after  having  it  ''sufficiently  and  law- 
fully proved,"  to  give  "sentence  of  matrimony,  commanding 
solemnization,  cohabitation,  consunmiation,  and  tractation,'' 
as  in  times  past  the  king's  spiritual  courts  had  power  to  do.* 
Beferring  to  this  act,  Swinburne,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  bears  witness  to  the  strength  with  which  the 
canonical  theory  of  espousals  had  laid  hold  of  the  legal  mind. 
"Worthily,  I  say,  and  upon  good  ground  was  this  Branch 
of  that  Statute"  of  King  Henry  relating  to  precontracts 
"repealed  and  made  void  by  his  gracious  Son  King  Edward 

1  Fdbhiyaij:*,  ChUd-Marriagf^  DiiMnneet,  and  Rat^cMonM^  in  the  Dioeeae  €f 
Chetter,  lUlre  (edited  for  the  Barly  Enff.  Text  Society,  London,  1807),  especially 
56-71,  184-202  (trothpli^hts),  140, 141  (clandestine  marriaces),  7£-10e  (adulteries  and 
aiBUations). 

s  SwiHBURirB,  Of  fiUpoiuaZ*,  15, 283-35 ;  Fbixdbbbo,  op,  cit.,  815  n.  4. 

a82Hen.Vni.,  c.  88:  BtainUe*  at  Large^TL,  178,174;  Bvaks, fif<a<«tei,  1, 152-54. 
The  act  of  25  Hen.  VUL,  c  22:  Byanb,  1, 151,  prescribes  the  Leritical  degrees. 

4  Fbzkdbbbo,  €fp,  eit,  811, 812.  See  the  elaborate  diaeossion  of  the  divorce  con- 
trorersy  by  Buxmst,  Hist,  <jf  ih/t  RtformaUon,  1, 28  ff .,  particularly  74  fl. 

&2  and  8  Ed.  VL,  c.  23:  StatuUt  at  Large,  n,  284,  285;  Evans,  Statutee,  I,  164, 
155.    or.  Jbayfebson,  Bride*  and  Prtdolf,  1,114  f.,  124  ff. 
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the  Sixth,  for  Sponsals  de  praesenH^  though  not  oonsam- 
mate,  be  in  tmth  and  snbetance  very  Matrimony,  and  there- 
fore perpetually  indissolnble,  except  for  Adoltery :  Although 
by  the  Common  Laws  of  this  Sealm  (like  as  it  is  in  France 
and  other  places)  Sponsals  not  only  de  faturo^  bnt  also  de 
praesenti  be  destitute  of  many  legal  Effects  wherewith 
Marriage  solemnized  doth  abound,  whether  we  respect 
legitimation  of  Issue,  alteration  of  property  in  her  GhxMls, 
or  right  of  Dower  in  the  Husbands  Lands.'^  * 

Indeed,  for  the  law  and  custom  of  betrothal  in  England, 
toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  quaint  and 
recondite  treatise  of  Swinburne  is  a  mine  of  information.  A 
vast  number  of  questions  illustrative  of  the  principles,  the 
snares  and  perplexities,  of  the  suryiving  canonical  theories 
are  there  taken  up  and  ''resolved^'  with  singular  brevity  and 
clearness.  ''Albeit,^'  he  says,  "this  word  Sponscdia  (Eng- 
lished Sponsals)  being  properly  understood,  doth  only  sig- 
nifie  Promises  of  future  Marriage,  yet  is  it  not  perpetually 
tied  to  this  only  Sense,  for  sometimes  it  is  stretched  to  the  sig- 
nification of  Love  Qifls  and  Tokens  of  the  Parties  betroathed ; 
as  Bracelets^  Chains^  Jewels^  and  namely  the  Ming;  being 
often  used  for  the  very  Arrabo  or  assured  Pledge  of  a  per- 
fect Promise:  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  Portion  of  the 
Goods  which  is  given  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  Mar- 
riage to  be  Solemnized;  and  sometimes  for  the  Feast  or 
Banquet  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage,  and  of  others 
it  is  otherwise  used.''  The  canonists,  however,  distinguish 
between  matrimony  and  betrothal,  and  they  "do  also  discern 
betwixt  one  kind  of  Sponsals  and  another,  being  the  first 
Inventors  of  the  several  Names  of  Sponsals  de  faturo^  and 
Sponsals  de  praesenti^  and  yet  nevertheless  oftentimes  they 
make  no  difference,  or  very  little,  betwixt  the  Natures  and 

1  SwzifBunfS,  Of  SpoutaiBt  15.  This  learned  treatlae  was  first  published  in  1688, 
although  written  a  oentnrj  before.   See  the  introdnetory  address  **To  the  Reader/* 
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Effects  of  Sponsals  de  praesenti  and  of  Matrimony  solem- 
nized and  consummate.'^'  Such  contracts  are  "as  indis- 
soluble as  perfect  matrimony;"*  and  ''as  well  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  do  usually 
give  to  Women  betroathed  only,  or  affianced,  the  Name  and 
Title  of  Wifej  because  in  truth  the  man  and  woman,  thus 
perfectly  assured,  by  words  of  present  time^  are  Husband 
and  Wife  before  God  and  his  Church.'^ ' 

The  old  perplexity  growing  out  of  the  coincidence  of 
illegality  and  validity  in  the  same  contract  still  exists;^  and 
the  conscience  may  still  be  bound  by  secret  marriage,  though 
the  court  may  declare  it  null  and  void.  The  ''Law  doth 
forbid  all  Persons  to  make  Secret  Contracts  of  Spousals,  or 
Matrimony;  and  that  justly,  considering  the  manifold  dis- 
commodities depending  thereupon,  namely,  for  that  hereby 
it  cometh  to  pass  oftentimes,  that  the  Parties  secretly  con- 
tracting, are  otherwise  formally  affianced,  or  so  near  in  Blood 
that  they  cannot  be  Married;  or  being  free  from  those  im- 
pediments, yet  do  they  alter  their  purposes,  denying  and 
breaking  their  promises,  whence  Perjuries''  and  "many 
more  intolerable  mischiefs  do  succeed."*  Yet  though 
"Secret  Marriages  are  done  indeed  against  the  Law,"  it  is 
held  that  once  contracted  they  cannot  be  dissolved,  because 
public  "solemnities  are  not  of  the  Substance  of  Spousals,  or 
of  Matrimony,  but  consent  only;  ....  So  that  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  the  only  want  of  Solemnity  doth  not 
hurt  the  Contract"  Moreover,  if  it  be  urged  that  "seeing 
secret  Contracts  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  all  one  in  effect,  as 

i/Md.,1-3.  *Ihid.,Z». 

tibM.,  14.  In  Twelfth  Nioht^  Act  V,  soeno  1,  OlMa  oalla  Cesario  "husband;" 
and  in  Act  IV,  scene  iii,  referring  to  the  fntore  nuptials,  speaks  of  keeping  celebra- 
tion "  according  to  my  birth/*  In  Metuun  for  Metuure,  Act  I,  scene  iii,  Clandio 
calls  Juliette  his  "wife  ;**  and  in  Act  IV,  scene  i,  the  doke,  addressing  Mariana  who 
had  been  affianced  to  Angelo,  says,  "he  is  your  hutband  on  a  precontract."  Cf, 
Doncx,  IlhuireUionB  qf  Shakespeare^  1, 114. 

4  SwZNBTmNB,  op,  ctt,  193  ff.  &  JMd.,  194. 
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if  they  were  not,''  it  may  be  answered  that  such  is  truly  the 
case  ^^JurefoTt^  rum  jure  poliy  Before  Man,  not  before  God; 
for  the  Church  indeed  doth  not  judge  of  secret  and  hidden 
things,''  but  before  Ahnighty  God  ^'bare  Conscience  alone 
is  as  a  thousand  Witnesses;  Wherefore  I  do  admonish  thee, 
that  hast  in  truth  contracted  secret  Matrimony,  that  thou  do 
not  marry  any  other  Person;  for  doubtless  this  thy  pre- 
tended Marriage,  how  Ia¥rful  soever  it  may  seem  in  the  eye 
of  Man,  who  judgeth  only  according  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, is  nothing  but  meer  Adultery  in  the  inf aUible  sight  of 
God's  just  Judgment."  * 

Public  as  opposed  to  private  espousals,*  according  to 
Swinburne,  ''are  they  which  are  contracted  before  sufficient 
Witnesses,  and  wherein  are  observed  all  other  Solemnities 
requisite  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Law:  For  so  careful  were  the 
ancient  Law-makers  to  avoid  those  mischiefs,  which  com- 
monly attend  upon  secret  and  clandestine  Contracts,  that 
they  would  have  the  same  Solemnities  observed  in  contract- 
ing Spousals,  which  be  requisite  in  contracting  Matrimony.'" 
In  fact,  according  to  one  authority,  ''public  espousals  were, 
upon  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  in  an  open  place,  and 
before  diverse  witnesses;"  but  it  does  not  "appear  to  have 
been  necessary  to  the  validity  of  these  contracts,  that  they 
should  be  made  at  church;"  *  nor  can  we  safely  assume  that 

1  SwzKBiTBxrE,  qp,  eit,^  194, 196, 198. 

s  "  In  an  ancient  mannaeript  (Na  1012  in  the  Archiepisoopal  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace)  the  methods  of  contracting  eepoosals  are  thus  described :  Contrahnnta  spon- 
aalia  iilj  modis— Aliqna  promissione,  aliqna  datis  arris  siwnsalitiis  interreniente 
annli  snbarraSoe,  aliqna  interveniente  Joramto.  Nnda  promissione  com  dioit 
Tir,  Accipiam  te  I  mei  nxorem,  et  ilia  respondet,  Accipifi  te  in  mefi  maritfl.  Vel 
alia  verba  eqnipollencia,  et  ista  St  Tera  sponsalia  ^ndo  sit  per  ?ba  de  fntnro  con- 
tohnntnr/*— BusN,  Parish  BcgUten^  190.  On  sworn  espousals  and  the  other  forms 
see  SwxNBUSNB,  op,  eit,  213  ff.,  198  ff.,  pojmm. 

t  IMd.,  198. 

4  BUBN,  Parish  BeoUten,  189,  citing  Ltndwood*8  Praoinciale^  271.  "  In  an  Alma- 
nack for  1665,  certain  days  (January  2, 4,  etc.)  are  pointed  out  as  *  good  to  marry,  or 
contract  a  wife  (for  then  women  will  be  fond  and  loving).*  **— J&td.,  189  n.  2*  See  also 
Wood,  The  Wedding  Day^  28&-60,  for  an  account  of  the  superstitions  and  folklore  on 
this  subject. 
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this  requirement  was  generally  enforced.  During  the  period 
following  the  Reformation  the  celebration  of  the  betrothal 
and  the  nuptials  usually  took  place  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
wedding  day  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  the  form  of 
each  is  prescribed  in  the  marriage  rituals/  The  public 
solemnization  of  espousals  was,  however,  not  entirely  super- 
seded. In  the  seventeenth'  and  eighteenth'  centuries, 
though  passing  out  of  use,  the  custom  was  by  no  means 
extinct,  especially  in  the  case  of  noble  or  royal  persons.  A 
record  of  betrothals  contracted  in  facie  ecclesiae  was  not 
usually  kept;  but  at  least  one  such  entry  has  been  discov- 
ered.    The  register  of  Boughton  Monchelsea,  Kent,  shows 

1  Thus  in  the  ritoals  of  Edward  VL  and  Eliaabeih,  when  the  priest  aajs,  "Wilt 
thon  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wifeY  "  or  "  this  man  to  thy  wedded  hnabandt " 
we  ha?e  the  case  of  esponsals.  Thereafter,  when  each  party  says, "  I,  N.,  take  thee, 
N.,  to  my  wedded  wife'*  or  **hQsband,'*  we  see  matrimony  contracted,  though  the 
form  is  precisely  that  of  sponsolia  per  verba  de  framentL  See  the  Parker  Society 
LUiUfvieal  Servieet^  Edward  VI.,  128, 129;  Elisabeth,  21ft,  219.  The  same  forms  are 
retained  in  the  existing  ritual  of  the  "^g^^"^  church:  Bzhoham,  The  Chri$Uan 
Marriage  Oeremonp^  168, 164. 

s  In  Nichols's  Progresses  <tf  King  James  the  Fint  (London,  1828),  II,  51S  ff., "  will 
be  found  two  accounts  (one  by  Camden)  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Affiancing  of  the 
Princess  Elisabeth  in  1612.  It  took  place  in  the  Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall, 
before  dinner ;  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  as  Secretary  of  State,  read  the  words  from  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  in  French,  *  I  Frederick  take  thee  Ellaabeth,'  etc.,  after  which 
the  Archbishop  gsTC  his  Benediction:  'The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  Gk>d  of  Jacob,  bless  these  Esiwusals,  and  make  them  prosperous  to  these  King- 
doms, and  to  his  Church.'  This  appears  to  hsTC  been  the  whole  of  the  office,  and  the 
service  was  probably  not  longer  in  ordinary  cases.  In  the  Contract  for  the  Princess's 
marriage,  executed  the  same  day  (Dec.  27),  is  a  clause,  *Qudd  Matrlmonlum  Terum 
et  legitlmum  ccmtrahatur  inter  eos  in  AngUi  ante  inltium  mensis  Mali,  et  interim 
SponaaUa  iegiUma  de  praemnU,*  *It  would  be  no  difficulty,'  remarks  Mr.  Anstis, 
Ghirter  [Leland's  OoUeetanea,  Y,  829-W],  *  to  show  the  antient  custom  of  such  Espou- 
sals by  the  daughter  of  the  Crown  of  England  as  distinct  acts  from  the  office  of  Mat- 
rimony, and  that  they  frequently  were  performed  some  months  or  years  before  the 
marriage  was  actually  celebrated.*"— Bubn,  Pariih  BegisUrM,  140  n.  2.  As  shown 
in  the  case  of  Princess  Elisabeth,  eyen  the  banns  followed  the  public  betrothal: 
Nichols,  II,  584,  S25.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  Y.,  the  espousals  of  Thomas  Thorp 
and  Katerina  Burgate  were  publicly  celebrated:  Napzbb'b  Swineombet  65;  Buxm, 
cp.  eit,^  144.  **  We  find,  under  date  1476,  that  a  certificate  was  glTcn  by  the  minister 
and  six  parishioners  of  Ufford,  in  Suffolk,  to  the  effect  that  since  the  death  of  a  cer- 
tain man's  wife  he  had  not  been  Hrowhplyht*  to  any  woman,  and  that  he  might 
therefore  lawfully  take  a  wife."— Wood,  The  Wedding  Day^  212. 

sin  a  breach  of  promise  suit  before  the  common  pleas,  1747,  the  plaintiff  proyed 
that  she  had  been  publicly  betrothed,  and  receWed  £7,000  damage:  OenilemaiCe 
Mageuiinc,  1747,  p.  2S8 ;  also  OcrU.  Mag,  Library :  Mannere  and  OuUanu,  54. 
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that  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1680,  William  Maddox 
and  Elizabeth  Grimestone  were  affianced  ^'in  due  form  of 
law;''  and  in  this  case  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  until 
three  years  later.*  "The  form  of  betrothing  at  church"  in 
England  ^'has  not  been  handed  to  us  in  any  of  its  ancient 
ecclesiastical  service  books;''  but  it  *'has  been  preserved  in 
a  few  of  the  French  and  Italian  rituals."  *  "The  ceremony, 
generally  speaking,  was  performed  by  the  priest  demanding 
of  the  parties  if  they  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  any 
other  person,  or  made  a  vow  of  chastity  or  religion;  whether 
they  had  acted  for  each  other,  or  for  any  child  they  might 
have  had,  in  the  capacity  of  godfather  or  godmother."  Then, 
if  the  contract  were  in  the  form  of  aponsalia  jurala  or  sworn 
espousals,  the  "oath  was  administered.  'You  swear  by  GKxl 
and  his  holy  Saints  herein  and  by  all  the  Saints  of  Paradise, 
that  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.,  to  wife 
within  forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit.'  The  priest 
then  joined  their  hands,  and  said — 'And  thus  you  affiance 
yourselves;'  to  which  the  parties  answered, — 'Yes,  Sir.' 
They  then  received  a  suitable  exhortation  on  the  nature  and 
design  of  marriage,  and  an  injunction  to  live  piously  and 
chastily  until  that  event  should  take  place.  They  were  not 
permitted,  at  least  by  the  church,  to  reside  in  the  same 
house,  but  were  nevertheless  regarded  as  man  and  wife 
independently  of  the  usual  privileges." '     Later  in  France 

iBusN,  op.  eU,t  144.  The  author  has  oTidently  transposed  the  dates.  **The 
Eastern  Emperor  Leo,  sumamed  Philosophns  (in  order  to  preTent  the  mischiefs 
arisiniT  from  Esponsals  to  be  concluded  by  marriage  at  a  distant  period)  commanded 
that  the  Espousals  and  Weddings  should  be  performed  both  upon  one  day.  Alexius 
Gomnenus  endeavoured  to  restore  the  old  custom.**— ^lex.  Com,  Novel,  de  Spans,,  1, 2. : 
BuBNf  loc,  ctf.,  n.  1. 

SDoucB,  lUtutraUons  cf  SKakeapeare  (London,  1807),  I,  106.  Douce  discusses 
the  more  interesting  references  to  the  betrothal  in  Shakespeare's  plays :  ibid,,  107-14, 
40S.  Cf,  also  BuBN,  op,  etf.,  140, 14S.  On  the  medinval  English  practice  of  spousals, 
private  and  in  church,  see  Palmsb,  Origins  Uturgicae,  U,  211, 212;  and  in  general 
Jbaffbbson,  Brides  and  BridaU,  1, 60-87 ;  Bsand,  PoptOar  AniiqwUeB,  II,  87  ff . 

>DouoB,  op,  cit,,  I,  lis,  114.  See  also  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  211,  212;  and 
compare  the  Qreek  betrothal  ritual  in  Bubm,  op,  cit,,  141. 142,  taken  from  the  Ettcho- 
logion  eive  rittiale  ffraecorum,  880.  On  tponaalia  jurata  see  Swinbubnb,  Cf  SpousalSy 
218-21;  Kliko,  Tr,  mat.  cdumirum,  2, 8;  Beubt,  2V.  de  epona,  et  mat,,  219  ff. 
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espousals  in  chnrch  were  often  prohibited,  "because  instances 
frequently  occurred  when  the  parties,  relying  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  priest,  scrupled  not  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  ....  Excesses  were  likewise  often  committed  by  the 
celebration  of  Espousals  in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  some 
of  the  synodal  decrees  expressly  injoin  that  the  parties  shall 
not  get  drunk  on  these  occasions. '^  * 

Valid  betrothals,  like  valid  marriages,  may  be  celebrated 
by  signs  as  well  as  words.  This  is  true,  says  Swinburne, 
notwithstanding  **  a  ready  text,  extant  in  the  bowels  of  the 
law,''  much  relied  upon  by  diverse  writers,  to  the  effect  that 
words  expressive  of  consent  are  essential.*  "And  forasmuch 
as  Subarrationj  that  is  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  Bing^ 
is  a  Sign  of  all  others,  most  usual  in  Spousals  and  Matri- 
monial Contracts,  I  think  it  requisite  to  speak  of  it,  before 
all  other  Signs;  the  rather  because  the  Writers  upon  this 
Sign  have  diligently  described  unto  us,  what  Persons  did 
first  devise  the  same,  and  to  what  end;  and  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  the  form  thereof,  on  which  Finger  it  ought 
to  be  worn,  and  what  is  the  Signification  of  each  of  those 
Circumstances,  with  divers  other  Observations  which  I 
will  briefly  run  over.  The  first  Inventer  of  the  Bing  (as 
is  reported)  was  one  Prometheus;  The  Workman  which 
made  it  was  TvhalrCainy  of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the 
fourth  of  Genesis,  that  he  wrought  cunningly  in  every  Craft 
of  Brass  and  Iron:  And  TuhaUCain  by  the  Counsel  of  our 
first  Parent  Adam  (as  my  Author  telleth  me),  gave  it  unto 
his  Son  to  this  end,  that  therewith  he  should  espouse  a 
Wife,  like  as  Abraham  delivered  unto  his  Servant  Bracelets 
and  Ear-Bings  of  Gold,  which  he  gave  to  Rebeccay  when  he 
chose  her  to  be  Isaacka  Wife But  the  first  Bing 

1  BouoB,  op,  e«.,  1, 112,  lis.  Compare  the  interestiiw  pasMge  in  Bdllzkqsb, 
Der  ehrUUich  Ehatand^  Ws.  00  ff. 

sSwiNBUXHS,  Cf  SpouBoU^  208  ff.  Whetlier  the  ring  alone,  without  the  nanal 
wozds  of  assent,  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  oontraoting  espousals  or  marriage,  depends 
on  its  presentation  in  solemn  form  or  upon  local  or  national  custom :  t'did.,  200-12. 
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was  not  of  Gold,  but  of  Iron,  adorned  with  an  Adamant, 
the  Metal  hard  and  durable,  signifying  the  continuance  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Contract;  the  vertuous  Adamant  drawing 
the  Iron  unto  it,  signifying  the  perfect  unity  and  indis- 
soluble Conjunction  of  their  minds,  in  true  and  faithful 
love;  Howbeit  it  skilleth  not  at  this  day,  what  Metal  the 
Bing  be;  The  form  of  the  Bing  being  circular,  that  is, 
round,  and  without  end,  importeth  thus  much,  that  their 
mutual  love  and  hearty  affection  should  roundly  flow  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  a  Circle,  and  that  continually, 
and  for  ever;  The  Finger  on  which  this  Ring  is  to  be  worn 
is  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  hand,  next  unto  the  little 
Finger;  because  by  the  received  Opinion  of  the  Learned  and 
Experienced  in  Ripping  up,  and  anatomizing  Mens  Bodies, 
there  is  a  Vein  of  Blood  which  passeth  from  that  fourth 
Finger  unto  the  Heart,  called  Vena  amorisy  Love's  Vein. 
And  so  the  wearing  of  the  Ring  on  that  Finger  signifieth, 
that  the  love  should  not  be  vain  or  fained,  but  that  as  they 
did  give  their  Hands  each  to  other,  so  likewise  they  should 
give  their  Hearts  also,  whereunto  that  Vein  is  extended. 
Furthermore  I  do  observe,  that  in  former  Ages  it  was  not 
tolerated  to  single  or  unmarried  Persons  to  wear  Rings, 
unless  they  were  Judges,  Doctors,  or  Senators,  or  such  like 
honourable  Persons:  So  that  being  destitute  of  such  Dignity, 
it  was  a  note  of  Vanity,  Lasciviousness,  and  Pride  for  them 
to  presume  to  wear  a  Ring,  whereby  we  may  collect  how 
greatly  they  did  honour  and  reverence  the  Sacred  Estate  of 
Wedlock  in  times  past,  in  permitting  the  Parties  affianced 
to  be  adorned  with  the  honourable  Ornament  of  the  Ring: 
As  also  the  Vanity,  Lasciviousness,  and  intolerable  Pride  of 
these  our  days,  wherein  every  skipping  Jack  and  every 
flirting  Jill,  must  not  only  be  ringed  (forsooth)  very  daintily, 
but  must  have  some  special  Jewel  or  Favour  besides,  as 
though  they  were  descended  of  some  noble  House  or  Parent- 


^ 
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age,  when  as  all  their  Houses  and  whole  Patrimony  is 
not  worth  the  Ninth  part  of  a  Noble;  or  else,  as  if  they 
were  betrothed  or  assured  in  the  holy  Band  of  Wedlock, 
when  as  indeed,  th^re  is  no  manner  of  Contract  betwixt 
them,  unless  peradventure  it  be  such  a  Contract  as  Judah 
made  with  Thamar^  ....  which  bargain  he  concluded  by 
delivering  her  a  Bing."  * 

This  curious  passage  is  here  quoted  at  length,  not  because 
it  has  historical  value,  but  because  the  author  has  condensed 
therein  the  symbolism,  conceits,  and  folklore  connected  with 
the  betrothal  ring  as  these  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
canonists,  whom  he  carefully  and  minutely  cites  in  the 
margin.* 

Before  the  act  of  1758  persons  contracting  espousals  de 
praesenti  might  be  compelled  to  celebrate  matrimony  in 
facie  eocleaia^  under  penalty  for  refusal  of  excommunica- 
tion by  the  spiritual  and  imprisonment  by  the  secular  power;' 
but  in  case  of  a  mere  contract  de  fuiuro^  if  either  party 
refused  to  keep  his  engagement,  he  was  rather  to  be  **  ad- 
monished than  compelled.''     The  **judge  is  not  to  proceed 

1  SwjJiJiuiuifl,  cp.  eit,  207-9.  The  aymboUwn  of  the  ring  ia  explained  in  the  wuiie 
spirit  by  MASTnr  Bucxb,  SeripU  AngUe,  (BaaeU  15T7),  Oenmr.  in  ordinaL  aoelei., 
cap.  xz,  pp.  48S,  489 :  Whztozft,  "  Defenoe  of  the  Answer,**  Workt^  m,  S63  n.  11.  iCff. 
ehap.  zi,  below,  where  this  passage  is  qnoted.)  The  early  rituals,  as  we  have  seen 
(aboTe,chap.  rii,  see.  1),  qnote  the  Deoiee  of  Gkatian  as  authority  f6r  the  "Tein 
extending  to  the  heart.** 

>  On  the  arohaology  of  the  ring  see  further  Saxbb,  Areama  atmuU  promMi^ 
tt  if.;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  217-84;  Whhatlbt,  lUuttritUonB  of  the  Oowtmon 
Praiyer,  487-40;  Bkand,  Popular  AfiUquitiee^  n,  102  ff.;  DouoB,  IVrntrationM  cf 
Shakmpearey  I,  109  ff.;  Jbavfbbbon,  Bridee  and  BridaiU,  I,  138-00;  Qenileman''a 
MagoMine^  1796,  pp.  727,  728,  967;  also  Oent,  Mag.  Library:  Manmen  and  Oiuiom$^ 
64rlS7;  Noiet  and  Qiieriet,  8d  series,  VII,  12,  807,  850,  887  (metal  of  the  ring);  5th 
series,  XII,  407, 474,  S14.  The  fourth  finger  in  connection  with  the  vein  to  the  heart  is 
mentioned  by  Aulub  Oslliub,  lib.  x,  e.  10;  also  by  Maobobxus,  Aslvnial.,  Ub.  ^ii, 
c.  18,  who  "quotes  the  opinion  of  Ateiua  Capito,  that  the  right  hand  was  exempt 
from  this  office  because  it  was  much  more  useful  than  the  left  hand,  and  therefore 
the  precious  stones  of  the  rings  were  liable  to  be  broken ;  and  that  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  selected  which  was  the  least  used.**— Oenf.  Mag.  Lib.^  loc.  eil.,  64. 
The  medisral  marriage  ceremony  is  described  by  Chauobb,  MerehanVa  Tale,  11« 
4BO-809  (ed.  Morris,  London,  1891),  8S2-88S. 

•  Qr.2and 8Bd.  VI., c 28, dted  above;  and HoopxE, Later  WriUnge^  11, 188. 
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to  the  Significavitf  but  rather  to  absolve  that  cursed  Party 
which  contemneth  the  Oensures  of  the  Church,  albeit  there 
be  no  Cause  of  f avour,  but  fear  of  further  mischief,  bj  com- 
pelling them  to  go  together,  which  hate  one  another.  Yet 
is  not  this  froward  Party  thus  to  be  dismissed,  but  is  to 
suffer  pennance^'  for  breach  of  faith/ 

II.      AS   TO   THB   NATUBE   OF   IfABBIAGE 

In  its  practical  results,  therefore,  the  Beformation  had 
little  effect  on  law  and  theory  as  to  the  form  of  wedlock. 
For  England  it  had  no  significance  at  all;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Germany,  except  so  far  as  Luther's  view  of  the 
sponaalia  may  have  found  some  expression  in  legislation 
and  judicial  decree.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  marriage 
the  case  is  very  different  The  dogma  of  its  sacramental 
character  was  abandoned  throughout  the  Protestant  world.' 
In  its  place  a  new  conception  arose;  and  it  is  very  instruc- 
tive to  trace  the  process  of  change  in  the  mind  of  Luther 
himself.*  As  late  as  1519  he  declares  that  ''the  marriage 
state  is  a  sacrament,^'  an  outward  ''symbol  of  the  greatest, 
holiest,  noblest,  most  worthy  thing  that  has  ever  existed  or 
can  exist:  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ  ;''*  and  this  symbol  he  explains  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  "dogmatism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  notably  that  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  sought  the  motive  of  the  marriage 
sacrament  in  legalization  of  the  sensual  impulse.''"  In  the 
very  next  year,  however,  and  again  in  1539,  he  expresses 

^  SwiMBUSNS,  Op.  eit,^  2S1, 2S2 ;  Buftir,  op.  eiU^  138,  ISO,  140. 

s  In  general  on  the  Protestant  theory  of  marriage  see  Fbzkdbbbo,  OtKMehte 
der  Civilehe,  6  fl. ;  idem^  Ehetchiieuunot  iSA-9S;  Biohtbb,  Lehrlmoh^  1080  ff. 

'The  selections  from  Luther's  writings  relating  to  the  nature  of  marriage  and 
the  question  of  its  sacramental  character  take  up  the  first  215  pages  of  STBAMFnr'a 
Jhr,  Martin  Luther:  UeberdieEhe, 

4LT7THSB,  "Vom  ehellchen  Stande,**  Bflefter  und  fiEcAK/ten  (Jena,  1584),  I,  foL 
170&;  also  in  Stsaicpff,  206. 

bFbibdbsbo,  EhetchUeatung,  157. 
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himself  decisively  against  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine/ 
Nevertheless  in  his  various  attempts  to  define  the  matri- 
monial state  an  apparent  contradiction  is  presented  which  is 
hard  to  reconcile,  and  which  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
long  straggle  for  the  instituting  of  civil  marriage.  On  the 
one  hand,  though  not  technically  a  sacrament,  marriage  is 
described  as  holy,  a  "most  spirituaP'  status,  "ordained  and 
founded"  by  Gbd  himself.  It  is  the  source  of  domestic  and 
public  government,  the  foundation  of  human  society,  which 
without  it  would  "fall  to  pieces.'^  *  So  holy  is  the  state  of 
matrimony,  in  Luther's  conception,  that  he  must  perforce 
stUl  use  the  term  "sacramenf  to  convey  his  meaning.*  On 
the  other  hand,  his  writings  contain  passages  of  a  very 
different  tenor.  ''So  many  lands,  so  many  customs,  nms 
the  common  saying.  Therefore  since  weddings  and  matri- 
mony are  a  temporal  business,  it  becomes  us  clerks  and 
servants  of  the  church  to  order  or  rule  nothing  therein,  but 
to  leave  to  each  city  and  state  its  own  usages  and  customs  in 
this  regard."*  Elsewhere,  in  words  which  anticipate  the 
sentiment  of  Milton  by  a  hundred  years,  he  insists  that 
"matrimonial  questions   do  not  touch  the  conscience,  but 

1  LuTHXB,  Von  der  B<MbifUmuchen  gefencknutn  der  Kirehen;  idem,  Von  den  Om- 
eilttf  find  Kitchen  (153B):  quoted  by  Fbibdbsbo,  op,  ett.,  157,  15S,  notes.  These 
passages  and  others  in  Stbampff,  206  ff.,  213  ff. 

9  LuTEBB,  "  Das  siebend  Capital  St.  Paul  sn  dan  Corinthern  ansgelegt  *'  (1S2S), 
B^her  find  Bchriften  (Jena,  1555),  II,  foL  297;  «dem,  "Anslegnng  des  ersten  Bnch 
Moses  "  (1535-45),  ibid,  (Jena,  1566),  IV ;  or  Stbampff,  168-208.  See  the  passage  quoted 
by  Fbixdbbbo,  EhucMiemungy  158.  For  similar  expressionB  compare  TiBchredtn^ 
folL  860, 852,  etc. 

a  LuTHXB,  "Anslegong  des  ersten  Booh  Hoses  *^  (1536-45),  loe.  eii,^  toL  146a.  QT. 
Fbikdbbbo,  otp,  cit,y  157. 

***  So  manchs  Land,  so  maneh  Sitte,  sagt  das  gemeine  Sprliehwort;  demnaoh, 
well  die  Hoohaeit  nnd  Ehestand  ein  weltlioh  GeschAft  ist,  gebOhrt  nns  Gtoistlichen 
Oder  Kirohendienem  niohts  darin  an  ordenen  oder  regieren,  sondem  lassen  einer 
iglichen  Stadt  nnd  Land  hierin  ihien  Branch  nnd  Gewohnheit,  wie  sie  gehen.**— 
Luthbb,  **Der  kleine  Kateohismns  mit  dem  TranbQohlein,  Vorrede**  (1529),  in 
Stbampff,  840, 841, 422.  Again  Luthbb  says :  ^  Bs  kan  Ja  niemand  lengnen,  das  die 
Ehe  ein  ensserlieh  weltlioh  ding  ist,  wie  Kleider  nnd  Speise,  Hans  nnd  Hofe,  welt- 
licher  Oberkeit  nnterworffen."— "*  Von  Ehesachen,"  BlUher  mid  SckrifUn  (1561),  V, 
fol.  237. 
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belong  to  the  temporal  power/'  warning  the  cleigy  not  to 
meddle  with  them  unless  commanded  by  that  anthorityj 
Marriage,  he  emphatically  declares,  is  a  "temporal,  worldly 
thing''  which  '^does  not  concern  the  church."' 

Thus  Luther  provided  the  arsenal  from  which  both  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  civil  marriage  drew  their  weapons. 
His  name,  says  Friedberg,  became  the  '^battle-cry,"  the 
''shield  and  mantle,"  of  the  contending  factions;  and  while 
urging  that  Luther  must  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
marriage  as  a  "worldly  thing,"  the  same  writer  points  out 
the  two  powerful  motives  which  may  in  large  measure 
account  for  this  apparent  contradiction.'  First,  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
causes  were  becoming  an  intolerable  burden  to  Christendom ; 
and  only  by  denying  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage 
could  the  way  be  cleared  for  a  transfer  of  that  jurisdiction 
to  the  secular  courts.  Secondly,  the  abuses  connected  with 
sacerdotal  celibacy  were  scarcely  less  threatening.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy  was  "beyond  belief."  Many 
"bishops  were  at  last  content  to  convert  the  vows  of  celibacy 
into  sources  of  revenue,  suffering  the  clergy  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage in   return   for   a  yearly   tax;*   and  yet  the  "ill 

lEheeaohen  gehen  die  Gewissen  nioht  an,  aondem  gehenen  fOr  die  weltUehe 
Oberkelt;  dammb  sohlage  sioh  keiner  dreJn,  die  Oberkeit  befehl  es  denn,  spraoh 
D.  M .  L.  m  den  Predi«em/'—  Tiichreden^  foL  860.  In  another  passage,  speaking  of 
the  breach  of  the  marriage  tow  and  diyoroe,  he  says :  "  Solche  fftUe  gehOren  eigentlieh 
der  Oberkeit;  denn  die  Ehe  ist  ein  weltlich  din«r«  mit  alien  iren  nmbstenden;  gehet 
die  Kirch  nichts  an,  denn  so  Tiel  es  die  Gewissen  belanget."— iMd.,  foL  888.  Qf, 
Fbibdbbbo,  EhetchUestungt  160. 

9  LuTHKB,  Titchredeth  fol.  860.  See  the  passages  relating  to  the  "  weltliehe 
Beglment  in  Ehesaehen,"  in  Stsampff,  411-80,  with  the  aathor*s  critical  essay. 

sPsxEDBSBa,  op.  eit,  160-75. 

A/bid.,  166.  See  Tthdalb,  Antwer  to  Jrore,20  n.  i:  "More  saith  in  his  Oonf, 
(p.  odiiii),  *Syth  the  marriage  (of  a  priest)  is  no  marriage,  it  is  bat  whoredom  itself. 
And  I  am  sure  also  that  it  deflleth  the  priest  more  than  doable  and  treble  whore- 
dom.* **  Tyndale  aooases  the  pope  of  opposin^r  Ood's  law  in  denying  marriage  to 
priests  and  by  dispensations  licensing  conoabinage  for  money,  *'  as  through  Datoh- 
land  CTery  priest,  imying  a  gildren  anto  the  archdeacon,  shall  freely  and  qaietly 
have  his  whore  .  .  .  ,  as  they  do  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Spain;**  and  in  "England,  thereto,  they  be  not  few  which  have**  saoh  licenses.  When 
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preserved  chastity  of  the  priesthood  was  interpenetrated 
then  as  before  by  a  profound  contempt  for  the  marriage 
state.^'^  Hence  Lather  proclaimed  the  natural  and  scriptn- 
ral  right  of  priests  to  marry;  and  rejecting  the  low  ascetic 
ideal  he  laid  stress  on  the  parity  and  holiness  of  marriage 
as  an  institation  ordained  of  heaven.'  Bat,  after  all,  this 
doctrine  is  not  so  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  view  that 
matrimony  is  a  '^worldly  thing;''  for  with  the  Beformation 
a  new  conception  of  the  temporal  power  arose.  Daring  the 
Middle  Ages  the  contrast  was  not  between  charch  and  state, 
as  the  latter  is  now  understood;  but  between  the  "unholy 
world  and  the  holy  church.''  Hence  the  state,  because  it 
was  comprehended  under  the  conception  of  the  world,  "par- 
took of  its  unholiness.  The  Beformation  formulated  the 
antithesis  differently.  It  released  the  state  from  its  shell 
of  'worldliness,'  ascribed  to  it  ethical  tendencies,  and  made 
it  the  bearer  of  morality.  Formerly  the  state  was  unholy, 
because  it  belonged  to  the  world;  now  the  world  became 
ethical,  because  it  fell  within  the  sphere  of  the  state,  for  the 
state  itself  was  moral."*  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
conception  of  the  "Christian  state"  and  of  the  "Christian 

the  parishes  go  to  law  to  make  them  put  away  their  oonenbines,  **  the  bishop's 
oflloers  mock  them,  poll  them,  and  make  them  spend  their  thrifts  and  the  priests 
keep  their  whores  still."— /Md.,  40,  41  n.  i,  and  the  doonments  there  quoted.  QT. 
CoTXBDALB,  BeiiuuM,  484;  TthdaIiB,  Doe.  3Veatis6,2S2;  Hutohihbon,  Workt^tBH; 
and  especially  Jbwbli<*8  oontroTersy  with  Harding  in  "  Defence  of  the  Apology,** 
Work9,  IV,  829  £F.,  640  £F.  On  the  prevalence  of  ooncnbinage  in  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages  see  Stubbs,  Oontt,  Hist,  III,  372;  Makowxb,  Oonat,  Hist,  Eng,  Churchy 
217-20,  notes,  who  declares  that  from  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century  onward  a 
priest  was  punished  less  seyerely  for  fornication  than  for  marrying.  "  Loss  of  office 
is  the  iwnalty  only  for  a  breach  of  the  prohibition  to  marry,**  not  for  fornication, 
unless  yery  notorious:  op.  eit,^  217.  Comimre  Johmson,  Canoiu,  II,  2S,  83, 40, 80, 81, 
114, 182;  and  2  and  SBd.  VI.:  Oeb  Amd  Habdt,  DocumenU,  867,  for  complaints  of 
this  CTil.    See  the  literature  on  the  evils  of  celibacy  cited  in  chap.  Till. 

iFbibdbbbo,  EhetehUetBunQt  166.  For  Germany  compare  Kawxsav,  Die 
S^omuUion  und  die  She,  1-40. 

SLuTHXB,  "Bedenken  und  Unterricht  Ton  den  KlOstem**  (1522),  Kleinere 
8ehri/Un^  n,  45-78;  idem^  An  die  Kerm  deutteht  Ordens  (1528);  and  BcroBTHAOBif, 
De  conjugio  epiwcoparum  et  diaconarum  (1625). 

sFbxedbebo,  op.  eif.,  175. 
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prince,^'  to  which  Erasmus  gave  such  fine  expression,  became 
thoroughly  established.'  Theoretically  church  and  state 
were  kept  apart;  but  practically  they  were  united;  for  the 
idea  of  a  ''state  church^'  no  longer  gave  a  shock  to  the 
religious  sense.  Accordingly  the  king  as  the  Lord's 
anointed  became  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  the  source 
of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

With  Luther's  teachings  regarding  the  nature  of  marriage 
the  German  Protestant  leaders  were  mainly  agreed.'  In  his 
reaction  against  celibacy  and  asceticism,  however,  he  went 
to  an  extreme  where  all  could  not  follow  him.  There  were 
doubtless  many  persons  attached  to  the  new  doctrines  who 
were  inclined  to  tolerate  or  sanction  concubinage  and  even 
polygamy.'  But  the  "double  marriage''  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Bucer,  created  a  scandal  for  which  the  majority  were 
not  willing  to  be  held  responsibla  Indeed,  from  the  tone 
of  the  decision  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues  it  seems  clear 
that  they  were  conscious  of  treading  on  dangerous  ground.* 
Begarding  another  important  point  the  Beformers  were  not 
entirely  in  harmony.  The  abuses  arising  in  the  complex 
law  relating  to  forbidden  degrees  and  the  other  canonical 
impediments,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  be  remedied.  But  there 
was  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  ''exact  content  of 
the  reform  needed  and  even  as  to  the  principle  which  ought 

1  Fbzbdbebo,  EhmcKUetnmg,  178, 175.  He  finds  traoes  of  the  idea  of  a  Chrifliian 
state  in  the  writings  of  Hnss  and  Tanler :  iMd.,  173  n.  8. 

'For  example  see  Bux.i«nrosB,  Der  ehriH,  Ehettand,  Its.  8 £F.;  Mbi«ahohtrov, 
"  De  oonjnffio,"  Opera,  I,  pan  ii,  221, 222 ;  Mbittzxb,  De  eonj^tgio  (r.,  1  fl. ;  Fobstbb, 
De  nuptiity  1  fl. ;  Sabcxbius,  Vom  heU.  Ehegtande^  foil.  1-12;  idem,  Oorpu9  Juria  mat^ 
foU.  1-11.  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Sbaskus,  De  nuUrimonio  ehritUana,  2  ff., 
jMunm. 

SRioimn,  BeiMige  gur  OeBch,  dm  EhetcheidunoareehU^  46  ff.;  Fobstbb,  De 
niupUU,  44. 

A  See  the  "Bedenoken**  and  the  other  documents  in  the  ease  in  Abcuabius, 
Betrachhinot  210  fl.,  220  ff.  Consult  Gottlibb  Wabmund  (Johank  LtsbbT),  OewU- 
aenhcfffte  Oedancken  vom  EheaUtnde,  first  six  pages;  and  the  literature  mentioned  in 
Bibliographical  Note  IX. 
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to  be  followed  Should  simply  a  return  be  made  to  the 
Mosaic  or  to  the  Boman  law?''  Or  should  the  canon  law  be 
retained  with  certain  modifications?*  All  were  agreed  that 
the  hindrance  of  spiritual  kinship  must  be  absolutely 
adandoned;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  allow  intermar- 
riage within  the  third  degree  of  affinity  and  consanguinity.' 
But  there  was  much  diversity  in  legislation  and  judicial 
practice,  the  rules  of  the  Levitical  code  being  followed  with 
varied  interpretations.'  By  the  old  Protestant  law  and 
doctrine,  as  well  as  by  the  rule  of  the  mother  church, 
disparitas  cultus^  or  difference  of  religious  faith,  was 
regarded  as  an  impediment  to  wedlock.  Marriages  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians  were  positively  forbidden.^ 
In  like  spirit,  unions  between  adherents  of  different  Chris- 
tian  confessions  were  either  entirely   prohibited  or  else 

1  ScHXUBL,  **  Zor  Lehre  Ton  dem  Ehehinderziiflse  der  Verwandtadliaft,*'  ZKS,, 
XVI,  1-84,  givinff  a  dear  account  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  the 
oanon  law.    Compare  his  Da$  ffemeine  deui9che  Ehereeht^  18S  ff.,  195  ff. 

For  Luther's  Tiews  on  impediments,  indndinflr  the  forbidden  deffrees,  consult 
the  eoUection  of  writings  in  Stbampff,  215  ff.,  228  ff. ;  and  oompare  Bbabkub,  De  nuU, 
chriMt.,  94  ff.,  100  ff. ;  Mblanohthon,  "  De  conjugio,"  Opera,  I,  pars  ii,  228  ff. ;  idem^ 
"De  arbore  oonsang.," in  Sabcsbtob,  Votn  heiU  Ehettande,  foil.  12  ff.;  Bui.iJirGBB, 
Der  ehrisL  Ehutand^  Its.  16  ff.;  or  the  same  in  Sabgkbiub,  op.  eit,  folL  44  ff.; 
SoHNXiDSwnr,  De  nupUiM^  tit.  x,  ^'  De  arbore  affinitas,"  sees.  1-23;  Bbust,  Tr,  de 
epona.  et  nusl.,  28, 24, 225  ff. ;  Kling,  2V.  mat.  caiM.,  48-58;  Bidbkbaoh,  De  caueU  mat, 
tr.,  87  ff. ;  MxHTZBB,  De  cof^vgio  tr.,  60  ff.,  70  ff. ;  Bboxtwbr,  De  Jure  eonn«6.,  435  ff., 
4Mff.,461ff. 

t  See  the  Dresden  resolutions  of  1658  in  Sohuiubiihk,  "  Zu  den  Anfkigen  protest. 
Ehereehts,"  ZJTG.,  VI,  411,  412;  also  in  Mbjbb,  "Zur  Gesch.  des  Alt.  protest.  She- 
rechts,**  ZKS„  XVI,  86, 87;  idem,  Zum  Kirehenreeht,  147-71. 

sRiCHTSB,  LOiTbucht  1080;  Fbixdbebo,  Ldurhueh,  296-886;  idem,  **BeitrAge  lur 
Qeschichte  des  brand.-preu8s.  Eherechts,"  ZKB,,  VI,  90-185,  particularly  129  ff.; 
idem,  "Aus  der  protest.  Eherechtspflege  des  16.  Jahrh.,*'  ibid,,  IV,  804-49,  discussing 
the  case  of  Zaschwits  and  communicating  important  documents  of  Melanchth<m 
which  disclose  his  liberal  Tiews  regarding  affinity.  The  church  ordinances  regarding 
impediments  are  analysed  by  Gobbchbn,  Doctrifta  de  mat,,  9  ff.,  80  ff.  Comimre  his 
article  "  Ehe,''  in  Hxbzoo'b  Encyclopaedie,  HI,  674-80. 

A  Luther,  howcTcr,  was  more  tolerant,  refusing  to  accept  dliZeience  of  religion 
as  a  proper  hindrance  to  marriage :  see  the  passages  collected  by  Stbaxpff,  282, 288. 
On  the  other  hand,  ICelakohthon,  "De  conjugio,"  Opera,  I,  pars  ii,  235,286,dis- 
approTcd  of  such  unions.  Compare  Bsabkub,  De  mat.  ehriet.,  106, 109.  The  law  was 
gradually  relaxed,  especially  in  faTor  of  intermarriage  with  Jews,  and  it  is  now 
abrogated  under  the  imperial  legislation:  Bichtbb,  Lehrimch,  1110, 1111;  Schxubl, 
Dm  ffemeine  deut$che  Eherecht,  218,  219;  idem,  KirehenreeKt.  Abhandiunotnj  621; 
Fbxbdbbbo  akd  Wabbsbbohlxbbn,  "Zwei  Gutaehten,"  ZKG,,  DL 
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severely  discouraged.^  Such  intolerance  was  sore  to  pro- 
duce the  natural  bitter  fruit;  and  the  controversy  over  these 
^'mixed  marriages''  has  perpetuated  itself  to  our  own  times.' 
In  England  as  well  as  in  Germany  the  law  and  judicature 
of  the  church  rested  on  the  sanction  of  the  state.*  This  is 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English  revolt 
from  Borne.  But,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  revolt,  the  investiture  of  the  king  with  the  headship  of 
the  church  was  very  unfortunate.  Henry  Till,  clung  to 
the  old  doctrines.  A  stumbling-block  was  thus  placed  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  which  in  the 
end  cost  a  second  revolution  to  remove.  The  effects  of  this 
unlucky  settlement  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical conception  of  marriage.  If  the  teachings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  English  church*  be  examined  for  the  period  between 

iThns,  aooordin^  to  i>ei  HerMogthunu  Wiriemberg  emevterte  She'  und  EhO' 
Oerieht9-Ordnufio  (1687),  96^,  mixed  marriages  are  not  absolutely  prohibited;  bat 
the  parties  are  to  be  "dehortirt;  **  the  iwril  to  their  souls  is  to  be  pointed  out;  a 
special  order  proeored  for  the  nuptials;  while  the  evangelical  party  Is  to  be 
admonished  to  haTc  the  marriage  celebrated  in  some  CTangelical  place  abroad,  to 
frequent  the  orthodox  serrices  and  sacraments,  and  to  have  the  future  ohildren 
brought  up  in  the  orthodox  religion. 

sSoKBUBXf,  Dob  gemdne  deuUehe  Eherechi,  219-21;  Biohtbb,  Lehrhuch,  1201  ff., 
1207  £F.,  especially  nn.  28, 90,  S2, 45;  Schott,  EinUit,  in  dot  Ehertcht^  12S,  124^ 

In  general  for  the  controversy  regarding  mixed  marriages  see  the  literature 
described  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

*In  Germany,  at  the  Beformation,  matrimonial  Jurisdiction  fell  partly  into  the 
hands  of  the  parish  clergy,  partly  into  the  hands  of  secular  judges.  The  former  in 
their  decisions  foUowed  mainly  the  Roman  law  and  the  scriptural  teachings  under 
the  guidance  of  Luther  and  other  great  theologians;  while  the  lay  judges  were 
guided  by  the  eorpfu  Juris  eanoniei.  Confusion  arose;  the  law  was  carelessly  and 
ignorantly  administered;  and  so  a  demand  was  made  for  special  courts  for  matri- 
mcmial  questions.  This  resulted,  generally,  in  the  relegation  of  matrimonial  causes 
to  the  newly  created  consistories,  compraed  partly  of  spiritual  and  partly  of  tem- 
poral judges,  who  in  practice  followed  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  and  con- 
stituted in  fact  ecclesiastical  courts.  Compare  the  very  interesting  decisions  of  the 
consistory  court  of  Wittenberg,  already  quoted,  beginning  soon  after  its  formation, 
in  SoHLBUSNXB,  Anfdnife  dea  prot.  EfierechUt  190-62.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
evils  of  matrimonial  law  and  administration  in  Germany  were  very  much  lessened  as 
a  result  of  the  Beformation  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  Luther.  See  the  min- 
ute investigation  of  Fbibdbbbo,  EheBehHettunOt  177  fl.,  186  S, ;  and  his  Oe$chichte  der 
Cioilehe»  Compare  the  discussion  of  the  rise  of  matrimonial  jurisdiction  in  chap.  xi. 

*  See  the  Worka  of  IKe  Fathen  and  Early  Writers  of  the  Reformed  English  Church, 
published  by  the  Parker  Society  in  a  long  series  of  volumes.  There  is  an  excellent 
index,  six  columns  of  which  are  devoted  to  "  marriage." 
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the  death  of  Wolsey  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  less  bold,  showing  more  of  the  spirit  of 
compromise  with  the  medisval  doctrines,  than  are  those  of 
Lather  and  his  immediate  followers  on  the  continent.  Not 
a  single  clear  voice,  apparently,  is  raised  for  civil  marriage. 
Technically  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  is  rejected  by  all,^ 
though  its  sacramental  nature  was  first  definitely  denied  by 
the  church  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  1552.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, something  more  than  a  mere  civil  statua  It  is,  declares 
Fulke,  *' nothing  else  but  a  devilish  slander  to  say  that  we 
'esteem  it  but  in  respect  of  the  flesh,  or  for  a  civil  contract.'^'* 
Tyndale  calls  matrimony  ''a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  f'  *  and  in  general  it  is  held  to  be  a  holy  institution, 
''ordained  by  God  himself  in  Paradise.'^*  It  represents  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  church  ;•  and  it  is  "pure,"  "digni- 
fied,'' and  "honorable''  for  all  men.^  Hence  the  natural  and 
scriptural  right  of  priests  to  marry  is  vindicated;*  and,  fol- 

1  Matrimony  is  no  saerameni,  axoapt  in  the  general  sense  of  ** mystery**: 
CsAVMXB,  Mite.  WriHnot,  U5,  116;  Tthdalb,  Doctrinal  3Vea(Mef,  I,  254;  ktem, 
Anmoer  to  More^  175 ;  CAiiFHiiiL,  An  Anmoer  to  John  MartiaWt  TrtaUm  of  Vkt  Orom^ 
285  ff.;  BOQBBS,  The  CathoUc  Doc,  of  the  CSiurch  i^  England,  an  BxpoeUion  of  the 
Thirtif-Nine  ArticUit  260  fl. ;  FuLKX,  Anewer^  229, 243 ;  idem.  Defence  againet  Orcffonf 
Martin,  168, 482-W;  Jkwbll,  YTorlct,  II,  1125;  Wkztaksb,  DieputaHon  on  Hoiy  Scrip- 
ture againet  the  Papietg,  197, 489. 

sFbxedbbbo,  Ehe$ehUet9uno,  809  n.  1.  "  Henry  the  Vm.  stood  so  far  npon  the 
sroond  of  the  canonical  doctrine  that  before  and  after  his  breach  with  Leo  X.  he 
declared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament.**— /Md. 

■FULKB,  D^enee  againet  Oregory  Martin,  482. 

aTthdals,  Anewer  to  More,  175. 

ft  Jbwbll,  Workt,  U,  1128;  Latdob,  8ermon§  and  Bemaine,  M,  162;  HurcHXif- 
■ON,  Worka,  14S;  BsooN,  Prayers,  27, 6U ;  BvLiiiNGBB,i>ecade0,I,9O4,a97;  Bradiobd, 
WriUng$,  1,167;  Ttndalb,  DoctHnal  TreaUeet,  254. 

•BuLXiXirGBB,  Decadet,  I,  897;  Phzlpot,  ExaminaUone  and  WriHngt,  246; 
Sandys,  fiEsrmoiu,  817,  813-30  (marriage  in  general) ;  TthdaIiB,  Doc,  TreaUeei,  254 ; 
idem,  Anewer  to  More,  158, 154. 

TCALWBXtAs,  Anewer,  288-41;  Buu.nroBB,  i>eeadei,  I,  304,  896;  Hoofbb,  Sar§g 
WriHngt,  875;  idem.  Later  WriUngt,  55;  Jbwbll,  YTorlet,  I,  158;  II,  1128;  IV,  806; 
Latdob,  SemumB,  1, 366,  303;  idem,  Sermom  and  Bemaine,  160,  162;  Sandys,  Ser- 
mant,  818, 814 ;  TyndaIiB,  Expotitiom,  125. 

•Authorised  by  2  and  8  Ed.  VI.,  c.  21,  1549,  which  was  oonArmed  in  1552: 
Cbanmbb,  Miec.  WrUing$,  p.  x ;  Latzmbb,  Sermons,  529  n.  8;  Zarich  LtUen,  n,  150; 
5la<utet  flrf  LoTPe,  n,  288, 805, 806. 
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lowing  St.  Paul,  the  forbidding  of  them  to  marry  is  called 
a  "doctrine  of  devils."* 

Still  the  new  teaching  did  not  at  once  find  expression  in 
the  law  of  the  land.  Under  its  influence,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Beformation,  some  of  the  clergy,  notably  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  married;  but  Henry  YIIL  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  and  issued  several  proclama- 
tions against  the  marriage  of  priests.'  Thus  in  1535  *'his 
majestic  understanding  that  a  few  number  of  this  his  realme 
being  priests,  as  well  religious  as  other,  have  taken  wives, 
and  married  themselves,"  and  not  wishing  the  "generalitie 
of  the  clergy ''  to  follow  their  example,  doth  command  all 
such  priests  **as  have  attempted  marriages"  or  shall  "here- 
after presumptuously  proceed  in  the  same,  that  they  nor  any 
of  them  shall  minister  any  sacrament  or  other  ministry 
mysticall,  nor  have  any  office,  dignity,  cure,  privilege,  profitt 
or  commoditye  heretofore  accustomed,  and  belonging  to  the 
clergie  of  this  realme,  but  shall  utterly  after  such  marriages 
be  expelled  and  deprived  from  the  same,  and  be  had  and 
reputed  as  lay  persons,  to  all  purposes  and  intents.  And 
that  such  as  shall  after  this  proclamation  ....  take  wives, 
and  be  married,  shall  run  in  his  grace's  indignation,  and 
suffer  further  punishment  and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's 
will  and  pleasure."'  Proclamations^  of  like  nature  were 
later  enacted;  and  finally  the  six-articles  law  of  1539  pro- 

iLatdob,  Sermona  and  Bemaim,  T7, 162;  Hoofbb,  Ea/Hiy  WrtHno^  875;  idem^ 
Later  WriUnot^  65,  66,  126;  Bullzwobb,  Decodes,  IV,  509.  Cf.  Boobbs,  nUrty-NinB 
ArticUt^  802-7;  Bboon,  Prayer*,  285  fl.;  Cotebdax«b,  Bemaint^  488^;  Pzlkznotov, 
TTorte,  664;  Tthdalb,  ExpoHtion$^  29, 151, 155, 156 ;  iciem.  Doc,  TreotJeet,  280;  Jew>z«i«, 
TTorlBt,  n,  882;  m,  406;  Cbanmbb,  MUc.  WriHnift,  898  n.  5,  also  pp.  Tlii,  z.  For 
many  other  references  aee  the  Index  to  the  Parker  Society  FubUeaUcns,  at  "  Mar- 
riage of  Clergy.** 

sMakowsb,  Oonat,  Hitt,  Eng,  Churchy  220-24,  glTce  an  excellent  disoasaion,  with 
quotations  from  the  sources,  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  marriage  of  priests  from 
Henry  Vm.  to  James  I. 

s  WZLKINB,  ConciUa,  1, 776.    Compare  Maxowbb,  op*  et't.,  220  n.  17. 

4  There  were  **  similar  proclamations  of  16th  NoTcmber,  1588  (Stryiw,  CVanmer, 
ed.  1812, 1, 96)  and  of  1589  (Wilkins,  m,  847).  The  proclamations  had  the  force  of 
law,  as  can  be  seen  from  81  Hen.  VIIL  (1689) ,  c.  8.'*— Hasowbb,  op.  ett.,  221,  note.  Cf. 
SkOutet  at  Large^  n,  148. 
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vided  that  all  marriages  or  matrimonial  contracts,  made  by 
priests  or  between  a  man  and  a  woman  either  of  whom  has 
vowed  chastity,  before  or  daring  ''this  present  parliament/* 
shall  '^be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;''  while  any  future 
transgression  is  to  be  punished  as  felony.*  Nevertheless 
Cranmer  was  allowed  to  retain  his  wife;  and  through  his 
influence  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  six-articles  act 
were  somewhat  modified  in  1540.* 

Under  Edward  YI.  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation 
gained  a  victory.  The  six-articles  law  was  repealed  in 
1547.'  In  the  same  year  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
prayed  '^that  all  provisions  against  clerical  marriages  might 
be  set  aside  and  all  vows  of  chastity  pronounced  void.'*^ 
Accordingly  by  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  (1548),  c.  21,  the  ob- 
stacles to  such  unions  were  formally  swept  away  on  grounds 
of  expediency ;  though  the  act  sanctions  the  ancient  preju- 
dice by  declaring  that  '4t  were  not  only  better  for  the  esti- 
mation of  priests,  and  other  ministers  in  the  Church  of  God, 
to  live  chaste,  sole,  and  separate  from  the  company  of  women 
and  the  bond  of  marriage,  but  also  thereby  they  might  the 
better  intend  to  the  administration  of  the  gospel,  and  be  less 
intricated  and  troubled  with  the  charge  of  household,  being 
free  and  unburdened  from  the  care  and  cost  of  finding  wife  and 
children,  and  that  it  were  most  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
willingly  endeavour  themselves  to  a  perpetual  chastity/' ' 

1  This  Btatote  (81  Hen.  VIIL,  o.  U)  may  be  fbund  in  Qsb  and  Haxdt,  Doeumentty 
903-19;  an  abetraot  in  Makowbk,C!P.  ctt.,  221  n.  19;  and  a  summary  in  StatuteB  at 
LargCf  11, 149.  Compare  the  oomments  on  the  act  as  showing  matrimony  "  to  have 
been  a  more  grieToos  offence  than  conoabinagei**  in  New  MowttUy  Beoiew^  XXIX 
a768),  270. 

s  By  32  Hen.  VIIL,  o.  z :  Maxowxb,  op,  eit,,  221  n.  20. 

•  By  1  Ed.  VI.,  c.  12  (1547):  StattUes  ai  Large,  H,  256. 

^Makowbb,  op,  cft.,  222;  ap.  WiLXZirs,  OoncHiOf  IV,  16.  Cf,  Omb  and  Haxdt, 
Docvmentt,  866. 

ft  /Md.,  867 :  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  283.  On  the  debates  and  controrersial  writings 
oonnected  with  this  act  see  BuBmcT,  JETitt.  cf  Reformation,  1, 854-68.  By  the  Injone- 
tions  of  1548,  in  the  Tisitations  inquiry  is  to  be  made  whether  any  "do  condemn 
married  priests,  and  for  that  they  be  married  will  not  receive  the  oommunion  or 
other  sacraments  at  their  hands."— Cabdwsll,  Doc,  AnnaU,  1, 51. 
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This  clause  was  explained  by  the  act  of  5  and  6  Edward  YI. 
(1551-52),  c.  12,  ^'as  meaning  not  simply  that  the  marriages 
in  question  were  exempt  from  punishment,  but  that  they 
were  good  and  lawful  marriages,  the  offspring  of  which 
were  legitimate  and  could  inherit  in  the  usual  way,  and  that 
priests  might  be  tenants  by  courtesy  on  the  death  of  their 
wives,  and  wives  endowable  of  their  lands.''  ^ 

After  the  accession  of  Mary,  a  royal  ordinance  again  pre- 
scribed celibacy  as  the  condition  of  holding  priestly  office.' 
The  matrimonial  laws  of  Edward's  reign  were  repealed;'  and 
it  is  significant  of  Elizabeth's  conservative  position  on  reli- 
gious questions  that  those  enactments  were  not  restored  on 
her  coming  to  power.  She  was  shocked  at  the  marriage  of 
priests  and  was  very  reluctant  to  sanction  it  by  statute. 
^'The  Queen's  majesty,"  writes  Sandys  to  Parker  in  1559, 
"will  wink  at  it  but  not  stablish  it  by  law,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  to  bastard  our  children;"*  and  two  years  later, 
according  to  Cecil,  ''her  majesty  continueth  very  evil  affected 
to  the  state  of  matrimony  in  the  clergy.  And  if  [I]  were 
not  therein  very  stiff,"  she  "would  utterly  and  openly  con- 
demn and  forbid  it." '    Yet  already  by  her  first  Injunctions, 

1  Snmmaiy  of  the  statnto  hf  Maxowxb,  op.  ett.,  222.  Cf,  StahUeB  at  Largt^  H, 
805;  BuBiTBT,  Hiti,  qf  B^ormaUon^  1, 482. 

'See  the  "Articles  of  Queen  Mary,  4th  March,  1558,**  in  Casdwbll,  Doe,  Ann,, 
1, 112, 118;  also  Makoweb,  op,  ctt.,  222  n.  26.  Saoh  married  priests,  "after  depriTa- 
tion  of  their  benefice,  or  eoclesiastioal  promotion,**  are  to  "be  also  divorced  eyery  one 
from  his  said  woman,  and  due  punishment  otherwise  taken  for  the  offence  therein." 
But  the  bishops  are  to  *^ise  more  lenity  and  clemency  with  such  as  hare  married, 
whose  wives  be  dead,  than  with  others  whose  women  do  yet  remain  alive ;  **  as  also 
with  those  who,  with  their  wife*s  consent,  in  the  bishop's  presence,  promise  to 
"abstain.**  Qf.  Bubhst,  HUL  of  UtformaXioniy  I,  480,  who  says  "many  were  set  to 
write  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.'* 

s  See  1  Mary,  stat.  2,  c.  2, 1558:  Gbb  and  Haxdt,  DocumeBUy  877-80. 

4  Pabxbb*b  Gorretpondence,  OS. 

ft  Ibid,  (Cecil  to  Parker,  Aug.  12, 1581),  148.  Parker  replies :  "  I  was  in  an  horror 
to  hear  such  words  to  come  from  her  mild  nature  and  christianly  learned  conscience, 
as  she  spoke  concerning  God*s  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of  matrimony  ;'*  and 
he  complains  that  she  holds  that  the  English  clergy  "alone  of  our  time**  are  "openly 
brought  in  hatred,  shamed  and  traduced  before  the  malicious  and  ignorant  people, 
as  beasts  without  knowledge  to  Qodward,  in  using  this  liberty  of  his  word,  as  men  of 
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1669,  she  had  grudgingly  given  her  consent  to  clerical  mar- 
riage,  though  it  was  hampered  by  severe  conditiona  ^'It  is 
thought  therefore  very  necessary,  that  no  manner  of  priest 
or  deacon  shall  hereafter  take  to  his  wife  any  manner  of 
woman  without  the  advice  and  allowance  first  had  upon  good 
examination  by  the  bishop  of  the  same  diocese,  and  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  same  shire,  dwelling  next  to  the 
place,  where  the  same  woman  hath  made  her  most  abode 
before  her  marriage ;  nor  without  the  good  will  of  the  parents 
of  the  said  woman,  if  she  have  any  living,  or  two  of  the  next 
of  her  kinsfolk,  or,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  such,  of  her 
master  or  mistress,  where  she  serveth/'  If  ''any  shall  do 
otherwise,'^  he  is  forbidden  to  administer  either  the  "word'' 
or  the  "sacraments,''  and  is  declared  incapable  of  "any 
ecclesiastical  benefice."  The  marriage  of  a  bishop  is  allowed 
only  on  approval  of  the  "metropolitan  of  the  province"  and 
of  "such  commissioners"  as  the  queen  may  appoint;  while 
the  master,  dean,  or  head  of  a  college  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  visitation  belongs,  who 
shall  provide  that  the  marriage  ''tend  not  to  the  hindrance 
of  their  house."'  Two  years  later  "the  queen  further  or- 
dained that,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  office,  no  head  or 
member  of  any  college  or  cathedral  church  should  have  his 
wife  or  other  woman  within  the  precincts,"'  and  "in  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  1563  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
recognized  as  permissible."'     Still  throughout  the  reign  of 


effrenato  lntomi>erano7 IxiBoniach  that  the  Qaeen^s  Highness  expressed  to  me 

a  repentance  that  we  were  thus  appointed  in  oflloe,  wishing  it  had  been  otherwise.*' 
—Oorrapohdence^  15ft,  157.    Marriage  of  priests  was  defended  by  Cox,  ilnd,^  151. 

iQmb  and  Haxdt,  Doeumente,  4S1,  4S2;  PsomxBO,  StahUm  and  Document, 
184 if.;  Gasdwbll,  Doc,  Ann.^  I,  192,  1B8;  Maxowxb,  op.  eit,  228  n.  27;  Buxnbt, 
HiMt,  of  R^ormatiout  1, 577.  These  regulations  of  marriage  are  mentioned  bj  Pbb* 
OZVAL  WiBUXN  in  Zurich  LeUen,  H,  859.  Cf.  <Md.,  H,  61  n.  129;  I,  161,  179,  858. 
Compare  the  hostile  "Articles  of  Visitation"  of  Bishop  Bonner,  1564:  Cabdwslih 
op.  eit.,  1, 125, 126;  and  compare  iMd,^  158, 171, 172. 

sMaxowxb,  op,  eit,y  228  n«  28;  Cabdwbll,  Doe,  Amt,^  1, 278. 

*  See  the  extract  from  the  thirtreeoond  article  in  Maxowbb,  op,  eit.,  228  n.  29. 
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Elizabeth,  apparently,  clerical  marriages  continued  to  be 
resisted;  for  "in  the  Millenary  Petition  addressed  by  the 
Puritans  to  James  I.  at  his  accession,  among  other  requests 
was  one  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  YL  as  to 
the  marriage  of  priests/  That  restoration  and,  consequently, 
the  repeal  of  the  obstructing  act  of  Mary  were  accomplished^' 
in  1603.* 

In  fact,  the  primitive  ascetic  ideal  was  by  no  means 
utterly  extinct  among  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
Tudor  period.  Some,  like  Latimer,  Fulke,  and  Hutchinson, 
insist  that  matrimony  is  inferior  to  virginity;'  and  very 
generally  it  is  still  held  to  be  ordained  of  heaven,  especially 
as  a  "  remedy  '^  for  sin,  though  more  worthy  motives  are 
admitted  According  to  Bradford,  Gk>d  *'has  made  woman- 
kind, and  ordained  the  state  of  matrimony,^'  ''not  only  for 
the  help  and  community  of  man,  but  also  for  a  remedy  of 
man's  infirmity.''  *  BuUinger  assigns  the  usual  three  rea- 
sons *'for  which  God  hath  ordained  marriage  for  men  to 
embrace."  The  ''first  cause  why  wedlock  was  instituted 
is  man's  commodity,  that  thereby  the  life  of  man  might 
be  the  pleasanter  and  more  commodious;  for  Adam  seemed 
not  to  live  half  happily  nor  sweetly  enough,  unless  he  had 
a  wife  to  join  himself  unto;  which  wife  is  not  in  the  scrip- 
tures called  an  impediment  or  necessary  evil,  as  certain 
poets  and  beastly  men  who  hated  women  have  foolishly 

1  Hakowbb,  op,  c<(m  22S,  71.  The  MiUenary  PetiHon  is  in  Obb  and  Habdt, 
DoevmenU^  506-11;  Pbothxbo,  ^9tahitet  and  DocumenU^  il8-16;  aooording  to  Mako- 
iror,  in  Pbbbt,  Hui»  Eng,  Churchy  U,  872,  o.  22,  notes  and  illustrations;  GoxiiZBB, 
Ecclet.  HitL,  ed.  1852,  VII,  27S. 

SByl  JamesL,  c.  25, 8ec.8:  Pbothbbo, fitatutet ami  Z>oe«mefitff, 265 ;  8tatuUaQt 
Larffe,  II,  640.    QT.  Maxowhb,  op.  ett.,  224. 

s  **  Bnt  when  thou  livest  godly  and  honestly  in  single  life,  it  is  weU  and  allow- 
able afore  God ;  yea,  and  better  than  marriage.*'— Latimbb,  £Semum«,  808, 894.  pf. 
FuLKS,  Atutoen^  228,  888;  <dem,  Dtfenee,  492;  Hutchxkson,  Workt,  148;  see  also 
GAST¥rBZOHT,  In  Whitoift*8  Works,,  m,  298.  Bnt  see  the  onrions  passage  in  Ttn- 
DALB*8  DoctrincU  Treatitef,  21,  which  should  be  compared  with  his  argument  against 
the  doctrine  that "  widowhood  and  yirginity  esoceed  matrimony,"  i6ui.,  818-15. 

aBbadvobd,  Writinga^  1, 167. 
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jangled.'^  ^  The  *^  second  cause  is  the  begetting  of  children 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind ;''  and  the  third  is  to  provide 
a  safeguard  against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.' 

Thus  the  change  effected  by  the  religious  revolution  in 
the  conception  of  marriage,  highly  important  as  it  was  from 
a  speculative  point  of  view,  was  not  destined  to  bear  its 
proper  fruit  until  after  many  days.  In  Germany,  after  a 
time,  the  bolder  and  more  liberal  teachings  of  Luther  were 
generally  ignored;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  reactionary  theories  which  had  then  gained 
ascendency  were  substantially  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
the  English  clergy.  In  both  countries  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  still  continued  to  try  matrimonial  causes  in  the 
spirit  of  the  canon  law;  and  more  and  more,  as  the  new 
churches  grew  in  power  and  became  conservative,  did  the 
theological  view  of  the  nature  of  marriage  approach  the 
ancient  dogma.  ''According  to  the  canon  law,  the  church 
claimed  matrimonial  jurisdiction  because  marriage  was  a 
sacrament;  by  the  Protestants  marriage  was  made  almost  a 
sacrament  because  the  church  exercised  matrimonial  juris- 
diction.''* Not  until  the  full  triumph  of  civil  marriage  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  the  logical  results  of  the  new 
doctrines  at  last  attained. 

III.      OHILD-MABBIAGES   IN   THE   AGE  OF   ELIZABETH 

Seldom  has  a  more  vivid  light  been  thrown  on  social  con- 
ditions than  that  afforded  for  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  the 
depositions  taken  in  the  bishop's  court  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  1561-66,  and  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 

1  BuLLiNOBB  quotes  in  f  aTor  of  marriage  the  views  of  Antzpatmb,  In  wermone  de 
impHU,  and  Hibboglbs,  De  nupUit. 

9  BuLUNOBB,  DeeadeB,  1, 894-410.  The  three  reasons  are  also  given  hj  Sandys, 
SermonB^  2a6  ff. ;  and  Jambs  I., "  Basilikon  Doron/*  Worheg  (London,  1616),  171.  On 
marriage  as  a  "remedy**  c/.  also  Cbabmbb,  MImc,  WriUnot,  115,  116;  Tthdaui, 
MxpotUioHM,  125 ;  Hoopbb,  Early  WriUngt^KL;  Bboon,  GotocMMi,  108. 

sFbibdbbbq,  EchaeMieitunOt  102. 
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Society  by  Fumivall  in  1897.  Their  value  for  the  stu- 
dent is  enhanced  by  the  very  lively  ^'forewords''  of  the 
learned  and  enthusiastic  editor.  The  evils  naturally  flowing 
from  the  law  and  doctrine  of  espousals  are  here  realistically 
disclosed  in  the  "  trothplights ''  and  the  similar  cases  of 
''  clandestine  marriages.''*  There  is  the  usual  juggling  with 
the  words  of  the  present  or  future  tense;  and  the  usual 
puzzling  over  conditions  and  irregular  phrases.  For  the 
basest  of  motives  girls  are  tricked  into  vows  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  valid  marriages  according  to  the  un- 
certain interpretation  of  the  words  or  acts  of  betrothal 
sworn  to  in  court.  ''Ten  of  the  seventeen  cases"  of  troth- 
plight,  says  Fumivall,  "show  us  men  trying  to  sneak 
out  of  their  contracts  when  they've  had  their  fill  of  pleas- 
ure with  the  women.'"  Needy  and  unscrupulous  priests, 
worthy  predecessors  of  the  notorious  Fleet  parsons,  without 
banns  or  license,  are  seen  "solemnizing"  the  nuptials  "ac- 
cordinge  to  the  book  of  Common  prayer,"  in  a  private  house, 
in  a  meadow,  or  on  the  "heighe  waie,"  during  "the  night 
season"  and  "by  the  lighte  of  the  moone." ' 

The  astonishing  prevalence  of  child-marriages  is,  however, 
the  most  important  fact  revealed  by  these  document&^  In  a 
single  diocese  during  the  short  space  of  six  years,  besides 
three  "ratifications,"  occurred  twenty-eight  cases  of  so-called 
divorce  or  voidance  of  contracts  which  were  formed  in  infancy 
or  early  childhood.     The  age  of  the  persons  varies  from  two 

iFor  the  trothpllghts  and  clandestine  oontracts  see  Fubnitall,  Child-Jfar- 
riagm,  zliii-llii,  IzU,  IziU,  86-n,  140,  141,  194-202.  Chakbsblain,  The  Child  and 
Chitdhood  in  Foih-Thought^  224-88,  has  made  good  use  of  FnmiTaU's  eoUeetion. 

S  FUBVIVAIiL,  op.  C<t.,  Xliil. 

sjMd.,  140, 141.  Farther  U^t  is  thrown  <»i  the  secret  marriacee  bj  the  cases  of 
adultery  and  aflUiation :  <Md.,  72-loe,  aA-204. 

A/Md.,  zT-xliii,  1-^  188, 184.  In  addition  to  these  Chester  cases  FusmTAXiL 
(zxi-xliii)  presents  Tery  interesting  material  regarding  child-marriages,  some  of 
which  were  before  or  after  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  Two  cases  nnder  Henry  VIL  and 
Henry  Vm.,  respectiTcly,  are  mentioned  in  Reporti  of  iht  Hi$t,  ManmseripU  Com' 
mutum,  m,  247.  Sometimes  snch  marriages  were  seenred  by  abduction  or  con* 
spiracy :  see  ibtd.,  m,  55, 60, 61  (three  cases  in  the  reign  of  James  L). 
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to  thirteen  years ;  and  in  at  least  ten  cases  the  girl  is  older 
than  the  boy.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  these  thirty- 
one  contracts  are  merely  those  brought  before  the  court  for 
confirmation  or  annulment  after  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
has  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  which  by  the  canon  law  is 
fixed  at  twelve  for  females  and  fourteen  for  males.  It  is,  of 
course,  proper  to  assume  that  the  number  of  child-marriages 
which  never  thus  came  up  for  settlement  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  those  which  did  so  arise.  What 
the  number  for  all  England  may  have  been  during  the  period, 
it  is  startling  to  contemplate  I  Moreover,  the  majority  of 
these  marriages  took  place,  not  among  the  rich  or  noble,  but 
among  common  people  of  small  means.  In  a  number  of 
instances  we  are  told  in  the  record  that  the  infant  bride  or 
bridegroom  was  carried  before  the  priest  in  someone^s  arms. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  arose  in  1564,  a  witness  deposes  that 
"he  was  present  bie,  when  John  Somerforth  and  Jane  Brer- 
ton  were  maried  together  in  the  parish  church  of  Brerton 
about  zij  yeres  ago  ....  that  he  carried  the  said  John  in 
his  armes,  beinge  at  tyme  of  the  said  Mariage  about  iij  yeres 
of  age,  and  spake  somme  of  the  wordes  of  Matrimonye,  that 
the  said  John,  bie  reason  of  his  younge  age,  cold  not  speake 
hym  self,  holdinge  him  in  his  armes  all  the  while  the  wordes 
of  Matrimonie  were  in  speakinge.  And  one  James  Holford 
caried  the  said  Jane  in  his  armes,  beinge  at  the  said  tyme 
about  ij  yeres  of  age,  and  spake  all,  or  the  most  parte  of,  the 
wordes  of  matrimony  for  her."  Being  further  ''required 
whether  the  said  marriage  was  euer  ratified  bie  camall  Oopu- 
lacion  or  other  meane,  Answereth  that,  in  his  Conscience,  it 
was  neuer."  Another  witness  testified  to  the  same  facts  and 
added,  ''it  was  the  youngest  Mariage  that  euer  he  was  at"^ 
Looked  at  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagiue  a  more  absurd  travesty  of  "holy  wedlock 

1  FumTALL,  op.  cit,  2s,  n. 
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than  such  proceedings  conducted  by  the  parish  priest'  Nor 
was  there  much  sentiment  involved  in  the  matter.  If  the 
great  folk  betrothed  their  children  while  babes  to  escape  the 
king^s  right  of  wardship,  the  small  folk  were  influenced  by 
like  motives  on  a  smaller  scale.  "If  the  parent  of  either 
child  is  mercenary,"  summarizes  Fumivall,  '^a  money-bar- 
gain is  made  for  it:  the  father  of  a  boy  of  two,  gets  from 
an  older  girPs  father,  'monie  to  bie  a  pece  of  land,'  and  exe- 
cutes a  Bond  to  repay  the  money  if  his  boy  doesn't  marry 
the  girl  (pp.  6-9).  In  another  case,  the  boy's  father  is  in 
debt,  'and  to  get  somme  money  of  William  Whitfield,  to  the 
discharge  of  his  debtes,  maried  and  bargained  his  sonne  to 
the  said  Whitfeildes  doughter'  (pp.  28,  24).  Again,  a  girl  of 
8  or  4  is  married  to  a  boy  of  7  'biecause  her  frendes  thought 
she  shuld  have  had  a  lyvinge  bie  hym'  (p.  4),  and  her  father- 
in-law  is  under  Bond  to  marry  them  (p.  5).  So  again,  a 
girl's  father  says  that  she  married  a  boy  of  her  own  age, 
11-12  'biecause  she  shold  have  had  bie  hym  a  prety  bar- 
gane,  yf  they  cold  have  lovid,  on  the  other'  (p.  12).  Another 
girl  of  11  is  married  to  a  boy  of  9,  because,  on  her  father's 
death,  the  boy's  father  gets  the  landlord's  leave  to  take-on 
the  girl's  house  (p.  10).  Another  girl  of  8  is  married  to  a 
boy  of  10,  because  the  boy's  father  feard  'lest  he  shuld  lose 
his  parte  of  his  lyvinge'  in  a  tenement  which  he  held  in 
common  with  the  girl's  protector  (p.  14).  In  another  instance, 
the  girl's  grandfather  'was  a  very  welthie  man;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  wold  have  bene  good  vnto'  her  &  her  boy- 
husband,  'and  bestowid  somme  good  ferme  apon  her'  (p.  82), 
so  a  boy  of  12  married  her  when  she  was  10.  Other  children 
are  married  'bie  the  compulsion  of  their  frendes'  (pp.  11, 13, 
23  &c.);  another  'by  a  wile'  (p.  16),  the  girl  being  invited 

1  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  some  of  the  disoassions  of  ehild-marrlages  in  India, 
often  intolerant  or  condescending,  haye  a  yery  cnrioos  interest ;  comi>are  the  sensible 
and  instructive  i>aper  of  Bbe8,  **  Meddlin^r  with  Hindu  Marriages,'*  Nineteenth  G6»> 
tury,  Oct.,  1890, 660-7S. 
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by  a  relation  of  the  boy^s  to  come  and  make  merry,  and  then 
married  to  the  boy  against  her  consent  But  in  one  case,  a 
girl  arranged  her  own  marriage.  She  was  'a  bigge  damsell 
&  manageable'  (p.  47),  that  is,  past  12,  and  evidently  fancy- 
ing a  nice  boy  of  10-11,  'intised  hym  with  two  Apples,  to 
go  with  her  to  Colne,  and  to  marry  her'  (p.  45),  No  wonder 
that  this  boy  'repentid'  next  morning,  and  that  others  say 
'at  the  tyme  of  their  manage  they  knewe  not  what  they  did' 
(p.  15)."' 

1  FuxHiYALL,  op,  ctt., "  Forawoids,**  XT,  zri. 

Aooording  to  Swxhbubhs,  QfBpoutaU^  18  ff.,  both  by  oiTil  and  eanon  law,  ohil- 
dren  are  infants  nntil  they  haye  oomxdeted  the  serenth  year ;  and  **  Spooaals  con- 
tracted dorinir  Infancy  are  utterly  void,  whether  the  Infanta  themselyes,  or  their 
Parents  for  them,  do  make  the  Contract.**  After  the  close  of  that  period  such  Toid 
contracts  may  be  ratified  by  express  words  or  by  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  spousals 
contracted  between  infancy  and  the  "  ripe  **  years  of  twelre  or  fourteen  are  Toidable 
by  either  spouse  when  that  a^  is  reached.  To  express  dissent  divorce  proceedings 
are  not  neoessaxy,  although  a  dlTorce  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  future  question. 
Either  party  may  cancel  the  contract  by  simply  marrying  another  person ;  just  as  a 
child-marriage  may  be  ratified  by  words  of  consent  or  by  simply  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife:  compare  FuunvAiiL,  op.  ciL,  xix-xxv;  and  The  Leuom  Rao* 
hUiont  €f  WomenB  SighUt  7, 52, 57. 


CHAPTER  X 

RISE  OF  CIVIL  MARRIAGE 

[BiBLXOoiiAFBiGAL  NoTB  X.— The  beginning  of  the  Puritan  concep- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  is  beet  seen  in  Whitgift*B  '*  Defence 
of  the  Answer,*'  Works  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1851-63),  comprising 
Cartwright's  Beply  to  the  Answer,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Answer 
itself,  and  from  the  original  Admonition  of  1672  which  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  controversy.  The  views  of  the  Independents,  when  f uUy  devel- 
oped, find  their  fullest  expression  in  the  writings  of  Milton  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  constituting,  besides  scattered  allusions,  VoL  III  of  his 
Prose  Works  (Bohn  ed.,  London,  1888);  the  Likeliest  Means  to  remove 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  and  the  version  of  Bucer*s  De  regno 
Christif  entitled  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  being  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection.  For  the  early  period  some  useful  material 
is  afforded  by  Prothero*B  Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents  (Ox- 
ford, 18M);  Brereton's  Travels  in  Holland,  1631-^ :  *«  Chetham  Society 
PubUcations,"  VoL  I ;  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  (New  York, 
1880);  and  Ranke's  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford,  1875). 

The  act  of  1653  is  contained  in  Scobell*s  Collection  of  Acts  and 
Ordinances,  1640-1656  (London,  1668);  and  in  the  contemporary  news- 
paper entitled  Several  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  No.  6 ;  but,  like  all 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  period,  it  is  omitted  in  every  edition  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large.  Original  material  for  a  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  may  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  covering  the  inter- 
regnum edited  by  Bulwer,  Parish  Registers  of  St,  Martin-cum-Oregory 
in  the  City  of  Forib,  Part  IV  (York,  1885);  Ck)wper,  The  Booke  of  Register 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  in  Canterbury  (Canterbury,  1888);  Parish 
Registers  of  EUough,  Suffolk  (privately  printed,  1886);  Hoveden,  The 
Register  Booke  .  ...  of  the  Cathedral  aTid  MetropoliticaU  Church 
.  ...  of  Canterburie  (Harleian  Society,  London,  1878);  Margerison,  TJie 
Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Calverley,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
....  York  (Bradford,  1880-87);  Moore,  Registers  of  Broad  ChaJke, 
County  Wilts  (London,  1880);  Phillimore,  QUmstershire  Parish  Regis- 
ters (London,  1886);  Radcliffe,  The  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Chad, 
Saddlworth  in  County  of  York  (Uppermill,  1887);  Sanders,  The  Parish 
Registers  of  Eastham,  Cheshire  (London,  1891);  idem.  The  Parish 
Registers  ofBebington,  County  Chester  (Liverpool,  1887);  Stavert,  The 
Parish  Registers  of  Bumsall-in-Craven  (Skipton,  1883);  and  Turner, 
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The  Non-Conformist  Register  (Brighouse,  1881).  There  is  an  interest- 
ing  table  in  Graunt's  Natural  and  PoliUeai  ObserooHons  (Oxford, 
1665);  and  examples  of  marriage  certificates  and  other  records  under 
the  act  of  1653  may  be  found  in  The  Register  Booke  of  Inglebye  inxta 
Orenhow  (Canterbury,  1889);  Bum's  Parish  Registers;  Friedberg*s 
Ehesehlieseung ;  Notes  and  Queries  (London,  1850  ff.);  and  the  Oentle- 
man*s  MagcLxine  (London,  1731  ff.).  The  two  periodicals  just  mentioned, 
like  the  Monthly  Review  (London,  174dff.),  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter — curious  antiquities  as  well  as  serious  discussion — relative  to 
Fleet  marriages,  the  Hardwicke  act,  and  other  phases  of  the  subject. 
Inderwick*s  Interregnum  (London,  1891)  has  an  instructive  discussion 
of  some  questions  connected  with  the  marriage  act ;  and  like  Jenk*s 
Constitutional  Experiments  (Cambridge,  1890)  it  is  valuable  for  appre- 
ciating the  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Lathbury's  History  of 
the  Book  of  Comnum  Prayer  (Oxford  and  London,  1859)  describes  the 
operation  of  the  act ;  and  some  cases  noted  in  Jeaffreson*s  Middlesex 
County  Records  (London,  n.  d.)  prove  the  need  of  the  safeguard  against 
abduction  or  fraud  afforded  by  the  act;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
useful  documents  in  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. Illustrations  of  the  ridicule  called  out  by  banns  in  the 
market-place  and  the  justices'  celebration  may  be  found  in  Butler's 
Hudibras  (Boston,  1864),  and  Flecknoe's  Diarium  (London,  1656). 

On  the  Fleet  and  Mayfair  celebrations  Bum's  now  very  scarce  JFTee^ 
Marriages  (2d  ed.,  London,  1834)  is  the  chief  authority.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  his  Parish  Registers ;  and  these  books  as  well  as  the  original 
sources  have  been  used  for  Friedberg's  excellent  account  in  the  Ehe- 
schliessung^  which  on  this  topic  and  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the 
present  chapter  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  A  famous  contemporary  book 
is  Brady's  Some  ConMerations  upon  Clandsstme  Marriages  (9d  ed., 
London,  1750).  There  is  an  article  by  Ewald,  <*  Fleet  Marriages,"  in  his 
Paper  and  Parchment  (London,  1890);  and  Waters's  excellent  Parish 
Registers  (new  ed.,  London,  1883)  is  more  reliable  than  the  similar 
work  of  Bum.  Fleet  marriages  are  also  discussed,  with  interesting 
extracts  from  the  contemporary  newspapers,  by  Tegg,  The  Knot  Tied 
(London,  1877);  Ashton,  The  Fleet  (London,  1889);  and  Jeaffreson, 
Brides  and  Bridals  (London,  1872),  whose  book,  like  Brand's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1873-77), 
contains  a  mass  of  infbrmation  relating  to  every  phase  of  marriage  cus- 
toms. On  these  marriages  and  on  the  Hardwicke  act  see  also  Horace 
Walpde's  Letters  (London,  1880);  and  Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
the  18th  Century  (New  York,  1879). 

Many  illustrations  of  matrimonial  usage  and  fblklore  may  be  found 
in  Hewlett,  *'  Marriage  Customs,"  in  Andrews's  Curious  Church  Customs 
(London,  1895);  Edgar,  **  Marriage  in  Olden  Times,"  in  his  Old  Church 
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lAfe  in  Scotland  (London,  1886);  Vaux,  *' Marriage  Customs,"  in  his 
Church  Folklore  (London,  1894);  Ashton,  SoekU  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne  (London,  1882);  and  Hutchinson,  Chronicles  of  Qretna 
Oreen  (London,  1844).  In  England  as  well  as  in  Qermany  the  question 
of  polygamy  was  much  debated.  A  version  of  Ochino  was  brought 
out  by  Qarfeild,  A  Dialogue  of  Polygamy  (London,  1667).  This  was 
fbllowed  by  the  anonymous  Concubinage  and  Polygamy  Disproved 
(London,  1686);  Turner,  Dieeourse  on  Fomicaiion  vrUh  an  Appendix 
on  Concubinage  (London,  1686);  Delany,  Reflections  upon  Polygamy 
(London,  1737),  opposing  the  practice ;  Hamilton,  A  Treatise  tm  Po- 
lygamy proving  it  to  he  the  WUl  of  Ood  (Dublin,  1786);  especially  the 
notorious  work  of  Madan,  Thelyphthora;  or  a  Treatise  on  Female 
Ruin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1781);  answered  by  Towers,  Polygamy  Unserip- 
turai;  or  tuH>  Dialogues  hetween  Phikdethes  and  Monogamus  (London, 
1780);  by  Hill,  The  Blessings  of  Polygamy  (London,  1781);  and  more 
elaborately  by  Gookson,  Thoughts  on  Polygamy  (Winchester,  1782). 
See  also  Dwight,  The  Hebrew  Wife  (Glasgow,  1837);  and  Ck>lenzo»  A 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cambridge,  1862). 

The  development  of  contemporary  sentiment  and  opinion  may  be 
traced  in  TTie  Lautes  Resolutions  of  Womens  Rights  (London,  1632); 
Courtin,  A  Treatise  of  Jealousie  (London,  1684);  Salmon,  A  Critical 
Essay  Concerning  Marriage  (London,  1724);  De  Foe,  Religious  Court- 
ship (London,  1729);  AstelFs  sensible  and  liberal  Reflections  upon  Mar- 
riage (4th  ed.,  London,  1730);  the  critical  and  vigorous  Hardships  of 
the  English  Laws  in  Relation  to  Wives  (London,  1735);  Dove,  Disserta- 
tions on  Marriage^  Celibacy ^  etc.  (1769);  Giles,  A  Treatise  on  Marriage 
(London,  1771);  the  anonymous  Considerations  on  the  Causes  of  the 
present  Stagnation  of  Matrimony  (London,  1772),  alleging  the  unrea- 
sonable authority  of  parents;  The  Laws  respecting  Women^  as  they 
regard  their  Natural  Rights  (London,  1777);  Wollstonecraft,  A  Vindi^ 
cation  of  the  Rights  of  Men  (London,  1790);  her  more  celebrated  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  (London,  1792);  Jay,  Essay  on 
Marriage,  or  the  duty  of  Christians  to  marry  Religiously  (2d  ed.,  Bath, 
1807);  Observations  on  the  Marriage  Laws  (London,  1815);  Thompson, 
Marriage:  Two  Sermons  (London,  1837);  and  Wardell-Yerburgh  (ed.), 
Marriage  Addresses  and  Marriage  Hymns  (London  and  New  York, 
1900).  For  the  socialistic  marriage  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen  and 
others  see  Bibliographical  Note  XVIII. 

For  the  debates  on  the  act  of  1753  see  Cobbett,  Parliamentary 
History,  XV;  the  lively  comments  of  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Letters; 
and  the  same  writer*s  account  of  the  proceedings  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Second  (2d  ed.,  London,  1847).  The  act  is  harshly 
criticised  by  Madan ;  and  among  the  writings  which  it  called  forth  are 
Considerations  on  the  Bill  for  preventing  Clandestine  Marriages  (Lon- 
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don,  1753);  Fry,  Considerations  on  the  Act  to  prevent  Clandestine  Mar- 
riages (London,  1754);  Merrick,  Marriage  a  Divine  Institution  (Lon- 
don, 1754),  approving  the  conaervative  views  of  Stebbing,  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Force  and  Operation  of  the  Annulling  Clauses  (London,  1751); 
idem,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Power  of  States  to  deny  OivU  Protection 
to  the  Marriage  of  Minors  (London,  1755);  both  papers  being  criti- 
cised by  Sayer,  A  Vindication  of  the  Power  of  Society  to  AnnvU  the 
Marriage  of  Minors  (London,  1755).  The  acts  of  1753  and  1836  are 
noticed  also  by  Mahon,  History  of  England  (New  York,  1849);  Knight, 
History  of  England  (New  York,  1880);  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty 
(New  York,  1896);  and  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England  (London, 
1890). 

On  the  existing  law  as  developed  since  1753,  especially  the  acts  of 
1836,  the  Parliamentary  History  and  the  Parliamentary  Debates  are 
of  course  necessary ;  and  for  this  topic,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  chapter, 
the  Statutes  at  Large  are  in  constant  requisition.  There  are  contem- 
porary notices  of  the  acts  of  1823  and  1836  in  the  Annual  Register,  LXV 
and  LXXVIII;  while  the  sources  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Oppenheim  in  his  valuable  monograph,  ''Ueber  die  EinfQhrung  der 
Civil-Ehe  in  England,"  in  ZKB,,  I  (Berlin,  1861).  The  temper  and 
arguments  with  which  the  efforts  to  secure  justice  were  opposed  are 
disclosed  in  A  Letter  tothe  ,  ,  ,  ,  Earl  of  Liverpool  (London,  1827)  by 
a  "Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England;*'  Le  Qeyt,  Observations  on 
the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  (London,  1827);  and  Griffln-Stonestreet, 
Nuptice  Sacrce:  Objections  to  the  Amended  Unitarian  Marriage  BUI 
(London,  1828).  See  further  Phillimore,  Substance  of  the  Speech  .... 
on  moving  ....  to  amend  the  Marriage  Act  (2d  ed.,  London,  1822); 
and  Lawton's  edition  of  The  Marriage  Act,  4  Oeo.  IV,,  e.  16  (London, 
1823);  Beard,  Notes  on  Lord  John  BusseVs  Marriage  Bill  (London, 
1834);  and  in  particular  the  "  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Laws  of  Marriage,"  in  British  Documents,  1867-68,  XXXII  (London, 
1868).  Of  service  also  are  Cooke,  A  Beport  of  the  Case  of  Homer 
against  Liddiard,  Consistorial  Court  of  London,  1799  (London,  1800); 
Poynter,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Doctors 
Commons  (London,  1822);  Robertson,  TTie  Law  of  Legitimation  by 
Subsequent  Marriage  (London,  1829);  Moodie,  Principles,  Changes, 
and  Improvements  in  the  Law  of  Marriage  (London,  1849);  Wilks, 
Present  Law  of  Banns  a  BaUroad  to  Marriage  (London,  1864),  with 
which  may  be  compared  Ewen,  Proclamation  of  Banns  in  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1877). 

The  best  short  technical  treatises  on  the  English  marriage  laws  as 
a  whole  are  Hammick*s  The  Marriage  Law  (London,  1887);  Geary's 
Marriage  and  Family  Belations  (London,  1892);  Ernst's  Treatise  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce  (London,  1879);  and  the  concise  discussions  in 
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Brett's  excellent  Commentaries  on  the  Lawn  of  England  (London, 
1891).  Of  some  senrice  also  is  Tegg's  popular  book.  The  Knot  Tied^ 
already  mentioned;  and  the  oompaot  manual  of  Moore,  How  to  Be 
Married  (London,  1880),  is  convenient  f6r  ready  reference.  Useful  like- 
wise in  this  study  are  the  works  of  Blackstone,  Toulmin  Smith,  Bishop, 
Evans,  Fischel,  Bum  {EceUsiaMcal  Xates),  Bohn  (Political  CycHo- 
padia\  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  preceding  Notes ;  as  well 
as  Campbell,  ChaneeUors  (4th  ed^  London,  1856-^7);  Howdl,  Staie 
Trials  (London,  1809-28);  Molesworth,  History  of  Engkmd  (London, 
1877);  May,  Constitutumal  History  (New  York,  1880);  Taswell-Langmead, 
Constitutional  History  (London,  1880);  Green,  English  People  (New 
York,  1880);  and  the  valuable  article  on  ''Marriage*'  by  Robertson  in 
the  EneyclqpoBdia  Britanniea^  XV.] 

I.      OBOHWBLL^S  OIVIL  HABBIAGB  ACT,   1858 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry 
that  the  ideas  of  the  early  German'  Reformation  relating  to 
the  temporal  nature  of  marriage  gained  ascendancy  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  only  for  the  brief  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Yet  the  civil-marriage  act  of  1658  is  of  extraordinary 
historical  interest,  not  only  as  an  example  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  Oromwell,  so  often  anticipating  the  reforms  of  onr  own 
age,  but  especially  as  being  mainly  the  result  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Puritans,  more  particularly  of  the  Independents,  against 
the  unnatural  union  of  church  and  state  produced  by  the  com- 
promise of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  intense  hatred 
of  the  formalism  and  ceremonial  of  the  ^'Bomanizing"  party 
in  the  established  church.  The  act  is  of  special  significance 
for  our  present  purpose,  since  it  reveals  the  conceptions' 
which  shaped  the  matrimonial  laws  of  New  England.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  at  first  glance  appear,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  first  establishment  of  obligatory  civil  marriage  in 
England  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  desire  of  an  intensely 
religious  party  to  separate  all  things  worldly  from  the  f unc- 

iFbiedbbbq,  EhachUeatung^  824;  Wsbkb,  Oe»chicMe  d.  akaihol.  Kirchen  und 
Seeten  von  GronbriUanien  (Jjeipag,  1845),  I,  1,  106  fit. ;  Bightbb,  Qetchiehte  der 
deutKhen  KirehmoerfatB.  (Lelpsitf,  1851),  175  ff. 
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tions  of  the  clergy  and  the  church.'  Tme,  a  foreign  people, 
closely  related  by  blood  and  speech,  with  whom  England 
had  long  had  intimate  relations  and  to  whom  the  Puritans 
were  drawn  through  sympathy  with  their  heroic  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  oppression,  had  already  provided  a  model, 
which  may  have  had  a  certain  influence.  For  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  April  1,  1580,  after  the  independence  from  Spain 
had  been  declared,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land  had  established  a  civil-marriage  form,  permissively  even 
for  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church;  and  in  principle 
this  was  adopted  by  the  States  Gheneral  for  the  United  Prov- 
inces in  1656,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  English 
statute  under  consideration.' 

Familiar  as  many  Englishmen  probably  were  with  Dutch 
institutions,'  and  close  as  had  been  the  relations  of  Dutch  and 

iQT.  FBiBDBaBa,  Oeachiehte  der  Cwilehe^  12;  idem^  ShetehUmmHO^  SS2-25; 
Banxb,  HiwL  Eno,  in  mh  CaUury,  m,  88;  Blackstovb,  OommmUarimt  I,  410. 

>  By  this  act  the  ciTll-marriage  fonn  was  parmlttad,  Imt  not  made  obligatory. 
Members  of  the  established  eharoh  might  solemnise  their  marriages  before  their  own 
clergy;  bat  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  were  not  allowed  a  similar  liberty;  they 
must  put  np  with  the  lay  ceremony  or  accept  the  offices  of  a  Reformed  minister. 
This  law  remained  in  force  nntil  1796,  when,  under  the  Batayian  Bepnblio,  obligatory 
eiyil  marriage  was  instituted,  which  is  stiU  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland  by  the 
statutes  of  1838 :  see  Fsisdbbxo,  OeBehidUe  der  CivUeke^  10-12 ;  and  his  more  elaborate 
treatment  of  cItII  marriage  in  Holland,  Eh€achUemung^  478^. 

s  Snt  William  Bbbbbtom,  who  Tisited  the  Netherlands  in  1684-86,  gl?es  an  Inter- 
esting notice  of  the  religions  wedding  sendee.  "Marriage,"  he  notes,  *' likewise 
solemnised  by  the  English  and  Dutch  reformed  churches,  without  the  use  of  the  ring 
or  any  ceremony,  only  an  admonition  precedes,  directing  how  these  married  persons 
should  demecui  themseWes  each  to  other,  and  for  that  end  those  Scriptures  read 
hereunto  most  pertinent ;  as  also  a  large  discourse  precedes,  touching  the  institution 
of  this  sacred  ordinance,  and  those  texts  hereunto  pertinent  also  read«**  He  men- 
tions the  marriage  of  a  couple  **  who  used  the  ring,  and  it  was  as  long  in  solemnising 
as  our  marriages,  but  I  saw  no  other  ceremony  used  but  the  ring  and  Joining  hands; 
after  this  concluded,  all  the  bride's  kindred,  friends  and  acquaintances  that  are 
present,  or  meet  with  her,  kiss  her,  eren  in  the  Church,  when  groom  lesTes  her,  and 
her  own  friends  bring  her  near  his  house,  when  he  meets,  salutes  her,  and  receiyes 
her.  Among  the  Lutherans  I  obseryed  that  they  bowed  always  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
so  often  as  it  was  used  in  the  solemnity  of  their  marriage,  which  was  yery  often.'*— 
''Trayels  in  Holland,  etc,  1834-6,"  Chetham  aodety  Pt^lieatUnu,  I,  68,  64.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sir  William  says  nothing  of  the  dyil-marriage  ceremony,  permitted 
in  some  proyinces  at  this  time.  Between  1580  and  1656,  in  many  cities,  the  Lutherans 
had  gained  the  right  to  solemnise  marriage  according  to  their  own  rites :  Fbodbkbo, 
Eke$ehUet9ung^  484. 
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English  Puritans/  so  important  an  event  as  the  introduction 
of  civil  marriage  can  hardly  be  due  primarily  to  imitation. 
Though  Holland  may  have  provided  a  model,  it  must  be 
essentially  the  product  of  English  religious  history.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  are  signs  of  discontent  with  the 
established  ritual  and  with  the  quasi-sacramental  character 
of  marriage  as  conceived  by  the  Anglican  clergy.  Especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  as  appears  from 
the  well-known  controversy  between  Whitgift  and  Thomas 
Cartwright,  leader  of  the  English  Presbyterian  party,  are 
the  use  of  the  ring,  the  '^worshipping"  of  the  bride  by  the 
bridegroom,  requiring  the  newly  married  pair  to  partake 
of  the  communion,  and  certain  customs  popularly  connected 
with  the  wedding  celebration,  but  not  enjoined  by  the  liturgy. 
''As  for  matrimony,'^  runs  a  passage  in  the  celebrated  Admo- 
nition  to  the  Parliament^  published  in  1572,  "that  also  hath 
corruptions,  too  many.  It  was  wont  to  be  counted  a  sacra- 
ment; and  therefore  they  use  yet  a  sacramental  sign,  to 
which  they  attribute  the  virtue  of  wedlock,  I  mean  the 
wedding-ring,  which  they  foully  abuse  and  dally  withal,  in 
taking  it  up  and  laying  it  down:  in  putting  it  on  they  abuse 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  they  make  the  new-married  man, 
according  to  the  popish  form,  to  make  an  idol  of  his  wife, 
saying  'with  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship,' etc.  And  because  in  popery  no  holy  action  may  be 
done  without  a  mass,  they  enjoin  the  married  persons  to 
receive  the  communion  (as  they  do  their  bishops  and  priests 
when  they  are  made),  etc.  Other  petty  things  out  of  the 
book  we  speak  not  of,  as  that  women,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle,  come,  and  are  suffered  to  come,  bareheaded,  with 
bagpipes  and  fiddlers  before  them,  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion, and  that  they  must  come  in  at  the  great  door  of  the 
church,  else  all  is  marred  [with  divers  other  heathenish  toys 

1  See  Gampbbll,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Airland,  and  Amaicat  1, 48K  ff . 
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in  sundry  countries,  as  carrying  of  wbeat-sheaves  on  their 
heads,  and  casting  of  com,  with  a  number  of  such  like, 
whereby  they  make  rather  a  May-game  of  marriage  than  a 
holy  institution  of  God]."  * 

In  his  Anstver  to  the  Admonition  Whitgift  denies  that  the 
ring  is  looked  upon  as  a  ''sacramental  sign,"  and  admits  that 
'4t  is  not  material"  whether  it  ''be  used  or  not;"  while  he 
quotes  with  approval  Bucer's  opinion'  that  the  "ceremony  is 
very  profitable,  if  the  people  be  made  to  understand  what  is 
thereby  signified,  as  that  the  ring  and  other  things,  first  laid 
upon  the  book,  and  afterward  by  the  minister  given  to  the 
bridegroom  to  be  delivered  to  the  bride,  do  signify  that  we 
ought  to  offer  all  that  we  have  to  God  before  we  use  them, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  we  receive  them  at  his  hand  to  be 
used  to  his  glory.  The  putting  of  the  ring  upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand,  to  which,  as  it  is  said  there 
Cometh  a  sinew  or  string  from  the  heart,  doth  signify  that 
the  heart  of  the  wife  ought  to  be  united  to  her  husband;  and 
the  roundness  of  the  ring  doth  signify  that  the  wife  ought 
to  be  joined  to  her  husband  with  a  perpetual  band  of  love, 
as  the  ring  itself  is  without  end."  Cartwright  in  his  Reply 
declares  that  "if  it  be  M.  Bucer's  judgment  which  is  alleged 
here  for  the  ring,  I  see  that  sometimes  Homer  sleepeth.  For, 
first  of  all,  I  have  shewed  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  institute 
new  signs  and  sacraments.  And,  then,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
it,  especially  in  this  which  confirmeth  the  false  and  popish 
opinion  of  a  sacrament."  Next  he  ridicules  Bucer  for  his 
"fond  allegories"  touching  the  ring,  and  thinks  that  having 

lAdmcmUion^  the  Ninth:  WimoirT,  "Defenoe  of  the  Answer,**  Work$,  m,  38S. 

>BncBB,  Script,  anglie,  b<ml,,  IBTt^  Cenawr,  <n  ordintxL  ecelet.,  o.  zz,  48S,  489: 
Whztoift,  IFbrfcf,  III,  8SS,  864,  note.  Bucer  ia  the  great  Protestant  anthority  on 
the  qnestion  of  marriage  and  dirorce.  Hilton  calls  him  the  "pastor  of  nations** 
( YTorfcf ,  in,  285),  and  congratulates  himself  on  haying  independently  reached  similar 
conclusions  (tdid.,  282  ff.)*  See  especially  lfiLTON*s  "Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Diyorce**  (tdtd.,  274-814),  being  a  partial  translation  of  the  second  book 
of  BuGBB*8  De  regno  ChrUU^  addressed  to  Edward  VI. 
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"the  minister  to  preach  upon  these  toys^^  sayoureth  not  of 
his  learning  and  sharpness  of  judgment.^  Whitgift,  however, 
further  defends  the  practice  on  the  score  of  '^ convenience'' 
and  because  it  is  ''void  of  all  manner  of  superstition.'" 
Moreover,  he  sustains  the  requirement  of  communion,  again 
quoting  Bucer  in  its  favor;  accuses  Cartwright  of  weak  argu- 
ment and  of  trying  to  make  ''schism  in  the  church"  by 
bringing  forward  popular  customs,  "mere  trifles"  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  "book"  which  is  the  real  object  of  his  attack; 
and  rightly  points  out  that  "worship"  implies  not  idolatry, 
since  it  signifies  merely  to  "honor"  and  not  to  "adore" 
according  to  the  more  modem  devotional  sense.'  Indeed,  it 
is  historically  instructive  that  already  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  original  meaning  of  "worship"  should  have  passed 
out  of  common  use. 

But  the  attack  of  the  sixteenth-century  reformers  was  not 
directed  solely  against  the  ceremonies  and  phrases  of  the 
marriage  ritual.  A  bold  step  was  taken  toward  civil  mar- 
riage when  resistance  was  made  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  causes  on  the  groxmd  that  these  belong  to  the 
temporal  judge.  On  this  subject  Oartwright  has  a  charac- 
teristic  passage,  disclosing  his  usual  ignorance  of  history  and 
his  confusion  of  mind — of  which  Whitgift  does  not  fail  to 
take  advantage — but  nevertheless  revealing  plainly  enough 
the  new  ideas  which  more  and  more  came  to  the  front  during 
the  Puritan  revolution.  "Another  thing,"  he  says,  "is  that 
in  these  courts  (which  they  call  spiritual)  they  take  the 
knowledge  of  matters  which  are  mere  civil,  thereby  not  only 
perverting  the  order  which  God  hath  appointed  in  severing 
the  civil  causes  from  the  ecclesiastical,  but  justling  also  with 

1  CABTWBzaHT*8  Bcply  to  the  Antwerp  in  Whxtozft,  WotUb^  HE,  S54. 

SThns  in  his  "Defenoo of  the  Answer"  (Workt,  m,  955)  Whitout  apoloffiaea 
for  the  use  of  the  rin«,  seeing  the  **charoh  hath  thought  it  conTenient,**  and  since 
it  is  likewise  **  Toid  of  all  manner  of  superstition,  necessity  of  salyation,  opinion  of 
worshipping,  and  all  other  dronmstanoes,  that  should  take  away  the  lawfolneas  of 
using  it.** 

s  WHiTaiFT,  op.  cit^  in,  8S5-<S7. 
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the  civil  magistratei  and  tbmsting  him  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  appertaineth  nnto  him,  as  the  causes  of  the  contracts 
of  marriage,  of  divorce,  of  wills  and  testaments,  with  divers 
other  such  like  things.  For,  although  it  appertain  to  the 
church  and  the  gouvemors  thereof  to  shew  out  of  the  word 
of  God  which  is  a  lawful  contract  or  just  cause  of  divorce, 
and  so  forth,  yet  the  judicial  determination  and  definitive 
sentences  of  all  these  do  appertain  unto  the  civil  magistrate. 
Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  all  their  punishments  almost 
are  penalties  of  money,  which  can  by  no  means  appertain  to 
the  church,  but  is  a  thing  merely  civil.^^ ' 

So  &r  as  England  is  concerned,  to  assign  the  unfortunate 
*' severing  the  civil  causes  from  the  ecclesiastical'^  xmder 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  "order  which  Gtod  hath  ap- 
pointed" may  seem  to  the  historical  student  a  trifle  bold; 
and  Whitgift  may  well  retort,  if  "*it  pertain  to  the  church 
to  declare  what  is  a  lawful  contract,  and  which  be  the  just 
causes  of  divorce,'  by  what  reason  can  you  prove  'that  the 
judicial  determination  and  definitive  sentence  of  those  mat- 
ters doth  pertain  to  the  civil  magistrate  only'?  For  is  not 
he  most  meet  to  judge  in  these  causes  which  best  under- 
standeth  them?"  But  Whitgift  himself  undoubtedly  begs 
the  question  when  he  advances  the  coxmter-statement  that 
the  civil  magistrate  already  has  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
cases,  since  "all  jurisdiction  that  any  court  in  England 
hath  or  doth  exercise,  be  it  civil  or  ecclesiastical,"  is  "exe- 
cuted in  her  majesty's  name  and  right,"  and  comes  "from 
her  as  supreme  governor,"  so  that  in  effect  "we"  make  no 
"such  distinction  betwixt  civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes  as  the 
pope  and  you  do ;" '  for  this  very  blending  of  church  and 
state  under  the  "defender  of  the  faith"  is  really  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  in  controversy.  Yet  Cartwright  represents 
a  good  cause,  however  lame  his  defense  of  it  may  be.    Again 

1  Cabtwbioht*s  Reply  to  the  Annoer^  p.  150,  see.  3,  in  Weztoift,  ITorfei,  m,  267. 
s  Whttozft,  ''Defence  of  the  Answer,'*  Workt,  HI,  267. 
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returning  to  the  charge,  in  effect  be  attacks  the  notorious 
character'  of  the  spiritual  courts  themselyes,  referring  to  the 
'* unfitness  of  those  which  are  chief  officers^^  in  them;  for 
"the  most^^  of  these  officials,  he  affirms,  *'are  either  papists, 
or  bribers,  or  drunkards  (I  know  what  I  write),  or  epicures, 
and  such  as  live  of  benefices  and  prebends  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  doing  nothing  of  those  things  which  appertain 
unto  them.'^ '  Dilatory  action  in  matrimonial  causes  was  a 
standing  grievance  against  the  spiritual  courts;  and  many 
"lamentable  complaints  and  petitions^'  for  redress,  especially 
in  cases  where  "summary  hearing  and  speedy  relief"  are 
necessary,  were  addressed  to  the  privy  council.  For  this 
reason,  in  1618,  complaints  from  wives  alleging  desertion, 
cruel  treatment,  or  "breach  of  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock" 
on  the  part  of  their  husbands  were  relegated  to  the  High 
Commission  for  settlement.' 

iThe  Reformers  charged  that  the  throng  of  greedj  plaoe-hnnters,  attracted  bj 
fees  and  emoluments,  corrupted  the  conrts  as  well  as  the  entire  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration of  the  bishops :  see  particularly  Mzltom*8  "  Likeliest  Means  to  remote  Hire> 
lings  out  of  the  Church,"  IForfcf,  III,  1-il :  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  he  says, "  proves  that 
fees  exacted  or  demanded  for  sacraments,  marriages,  burials,  and  especially  for 
interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,  simoniacal,  and  abominable**  (loc. cil., 21).  "Nor 
did  other  abuses  imputed  to  these  obnoxious  jurisdictions  fail  to  provoke  censure, 
such  as  the  unreasonable  fees  of  their  officers,  and  the  usage  of  granting  licenses  cuid 
commuting  penances  for  money.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  indeed  hare  generally 
been  reckoned  more  dilatory,  vexatious,  and  expensive  than  those  of  the  common 
law.'*— Hajulak,  Oontt,  HUt,,  I,  U5;  cf.  454. 

"At  Durham,  at  Lancaster,  and  at  Ely,  the  Bishops  sitting  each  as  a  Pope  in  his 
own  dominions  professed  to  exercise  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power,  but  they 
had  in  fact  permitted  gross  abuses  to  corrupt  and  obstruct  the  fountain  of  Justice.*^ 
— Indbbwxck,  The  Interregnum^  184. 

sCabtwbioht*s  Replv  to  the  Annoer^  p.  151,  sec.  1,  in  Whitoxft,  Work$^  m,  268. 
Whitqut  (ibid,^  209)  rebukes  Cartwright  for  his  "slanderous  and  opprobrious 
speeches.**  Qf,  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  spiritual  Jurisdiction  in 
matrimonial  causes  in  Whitoift,  loc.  ctt,  648-46,  where  Cartwright  quotes  Besa, 
Calvin,  and  Peter  Martyr  in  his  favor. 

In  convocation,  1580,  proposals  were  made  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  courts^ 
but  nothing  was  done.  Again  in  1594  a  commission  to  inquire  into  abuses  was 
appointed:  Hallak,  Oontt.  Hitt,,  I,  215  n.  1;  Stbtpb*s  Grttidal,  259,  App.,  97;  and 
Stbtpb*b  Whitffift,  419. 

3 See  sees,  xx-xxii  of  the  commission  of  James  L  to  the  High  Commission,  in 
Pbothkbo*s  Staiutea  and  Contt,  Doea,^  431-83.  The  signers  of  the  "  Millenary  Peti- 
tion,** 1008,  likewise  pray  for  the  restraint  of  the  "longsomeness  of  suits  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts  (which  hang  sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years)*': 
Pbothbbo,  op,  ct(.,  415. 
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But  adding  to  the  powers  of  the  '^  Ecclesiastical  Star 
Chamber^'  wotdd  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as 
even  a  satisfactory  palliation  for  such  a  grievance.  The 
policy  of  the  Stuarts  tended  swiftly  to  mold  their  opinions 
into  organized  resistance;  and  the  marriage  question  became 
at  last  one  of  the  cardinal  issues  in  the  reform  program. 
Thus  in  the  "Millenary  Petition"  of  1603  the  Puritan 
ministers,  while  objecting  to  the  "cross  in  baptism,"  the 
"cap  and  surplice,"  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  "double- 
beneficed  men,"  "popish  opinions,"  and  "longsomeness  of 
service,"  pray  also  for  the  reversal  of  "divers  popish  canons," 
such  "as  the  restraint  of  marriage  at  certain  times;"  for 
greater  caution  in  granting  "licenses  for  marriage  without 
banns;"  and  for  the  correction  of  "divers  terms  of  priests 
and  absolution  and  some  other  used,  with  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, and  other  such  like  in  the  book."'  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Puritan  loathed  the  so-called  "popish"  tend- 
encies of  the  established  church,  as  these  became  more  and 
more  pronounced  under  the  rule  of  Laud,  both  the  Puritan 
and  the  Anglican  united  in  merciless  persecution  of  the 
adherents  of  Rome.  The  act  of  1606,  "to  prevent  and 
avoid  dangers  which  may  grow  by  Popish  recusants,"  is  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  of  those  which  for  ages  disgraced  the 
English  statute  booL  By  this  law  a  "popish  recusant 
convict,"  or  a  man  whose  wife  alone  is  convicted  of  recu- 
sancy, is  forbidden  to  "exercise  any  public  office  in  the 
commonwealth,"  except  "such  husband  himself  and  his 
children  ....  above  the  age  of  nine  years  abiding  with 
him  and  his  servants  in  household  shall  once  every  month 
at  the  least,  not  having  any  reasonable  excuse  to  the 
contrary,  repair  to  some  church  or  chapel"  of  the  establish- 
ment and  "there  hear  divine  service;"  and  unless,  with  his 
children  and  servants  of  meet  age,  he  receives  the  sacrament 
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of  the  Lord^B  Sapper  when  required  by  law,  and  *' bring  up 
his  children  in  the  true  religion.^'  Every  married  woman 
oonyicted  of  recusancy,  her  husband  not  beiag  so  convicted, 
who  shall  not  ^'conform  herself  ....  by  the  space  of  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  death  of  her  said  husband,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  King's  Majesty  ....  the  issues  and  profits  of 
two  parts  of  her  jointure  and  two  parts  of  her  dower,  .... 
and  also  be  disabled  to  be  executrix  or  administratrix '*  of 
her  husband,  **and  to  have  ....  any  part  of  his  goods 
and  chattels.^'  Any  child^  sent  abroad  without  the  king's 
license,  to  prevent  his  ''good  education  in  England  or  for 
any  other  cause,''  may  have  ''no  benefit  by  any  gift,  con- 
veyance, descent,  devise  or  otherwise  of  any  lands  .... 
goods  or  chattels,"  until  he  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
more,  when,  as  a  condition  of  recovering  his  property,  he 
must  take  an  iron-olad  oath  of  allegiance'  and  partake  of 
the  sacrament.  In  the  meantime — and  here  a  broad  way 
was  opened  up  for  fraud  and  wickedness — all  the  rights 
mentioned  are  to  pass  to  the  "next  of  kin  which  shall  be  no 
Popish  recusant."  Moreover,  this  infamous  statute  imposes 
harsh  penalties  upon  every  recusant  who  shall  hereafter  be 
"married  otherwise  than  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  a  minister  lawfully  authorized."  The  man  is 
"utterly  disabled  to  have  any  estate  of  freehold  in  any  the 
lands  ....  of  his  wife  as  a  tenant  by  curtesy  of  England," 
or  in  case  she  have  no  lands  he  must  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  woman  is  not  only  disabled  from  claiming  her  dower  or 
jointure,  but  is  also  denied  her  "widow's  estate  and  frank- 
bank  in  any  customary  lands  whereof  her  husband  died 
seized,"  as  well  as  any  part  of  her  husband's  goods  "by 
virtue  of  any  custom."     Should  a  child  be  bom  to  them,  it 

1  Unless  the  child  be  a  soldier,  mariner,  merchant,  or  a  merchant's  apprentice 
or  factor. 

aPresoribed  by  8  and  4  James  I.:  Pbothbbo,  pp.  cif.,  2S0;  8tahUe$  at  Large, 
n,668. 
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must  within  a  month  be  baptized  in  open  church  according 
to  Anglican  ritee,  nnder  penalty  of  one  hundred  ponnds  for 
refusal'  In  all  other  essential  features  during  the  first  two 
Stuart  reigns  the  law  of  espousals  and  marriage  remained 
the  same  as  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth.'  After  Laud 
gained  control  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  accent  those 
parts  of  the  nuptial  ceremonial  which  gave  offense  to  the 
Puritans.'  The  civil  war  brought  all  this  to  an  end;  and 
**on  January  8,  1644-6,  a  few  days  before  the  execution  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  Directory  was  by  a  solemn  ordinance 
substituted  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.''  But  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  latter  remained  valid,  *' although  the 
celebrant  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  not  using  the  form 
inserted  in  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship.  Still  many 
people  clung  to  the  ancient  service,  and  amongst  others 
Stephen  Marshall  the  Preacher,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in 
compiling  the  Directory,  deliberately  made  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  marrying  his  own  daughter,  when  he  paid  down  to 
the  churchwardens  the  legal  fine  which  he  had  incurred.''* 

18  and  4  James  L,  e.  t:  Pbothibo,  op.  eit.^  2BZ-9&;  StahUm  at  Large^  n,  666-62. 

*  For  a  oonoiae  and  aooorate  aooonnt  of  the  law  of  marriage  as  it  stood  nnder 
Charles  I.  see  The  LaweB  BeBohUianB  qf  Woment  Bighie  (London,  1682),  81-115, 281  ff. 
Marriages  on  aeoonnt  of  di§parita»  euUut  were  prohibited.  "Amongst  the  hin- 
derances  of  marriage  note  this  also,  that  by  Constitution  of  holy  Chnroh,  marriage  is 
forbidden  betwixt  persons  of  divers  Beliglons,  as  Jews  and  Christian  *'  (59) .  It  does 
not  appear,  howeTer,  that  sneh  unions  were  inTslid;  nor  is  anything  said  of 
"  mixed  "  marriages.  There  was  no  notion,  as  in  Germany,  to  compel  the  fnlfllment 
of  the  jpofuolsa  (54). 

*  Cabdwsll,  Documeniary  AnnaU,  n,  200-207,  gives  Bishop  Wren*s  "  Orders  and 
Directions  *^  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  1636: 

"  XI.  That  they  go  up  to  the  holy  table  at  marriages  at  snch  time  thereof  as  the 
rubric  so  directeth,  and  that  the  new  married  persons  do  kneel  without  the  rail,  and 
do  at  their  own  charge,  if  the  communion  were  not  warned  the  Sunday  before, 
reoelTC  the  holy  communion  that  day,  or  else  to  be  presented  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  at  the  next  generals  for  not  reoeiring. 

"Xn.  That  no  minister  presume  to  marry  any  persons,  whereof  one  of  the 
parties  is  not  of  his  parish,  unless  it  be  otherwise  expressly  mentioned  in  the  license ; 
nor  that  he  marry  any  by  rirtne  of  any  faculties  or  license,  wherein  the  authority  of 
an  archdeacon  or  olBoial  is  mentioned,  tub  poena  autpentionU,** 

4  Watbbs,  Parith  BegUien  in  Enoland^  11, 16.  Qf,  Lathbubt,  HUt,  of  tkt  Book 
qf  Common  Prayer^  810,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  Jkaffbbsoh,  Bride$  and 
BridaUy  II,  60,  gives  the  form  of  marriage  contract  prescribed  by  the  Directory. 
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With  the  triumph  of  Cromwell  the  hour  had  come  for 
realization  of  the  new  ideals.  The  act  of  1668,  though 
marking  the  end  of  a  century  of  religious  controversy  in 
which  not  a  little  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  on  both  sides  is 
mingled,  and  though  passed  by  the  much-abused  ^'Barebone's 
Parliament,'^ ^  is  nevertheless  a  measure  wise  and  clear, 
resting  on  principles  which  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
subsequent  history  have  fully  sanctioned.  For,  like  so 
much  of  the  legislation  and  experimentation  of  the  period, 
it  is  anticipatory  of  the  best  reforms  of  the  present  age. 
With  remarkable  clearness  and  brevity,  but  with  adequate 
fulness  of  detail,  the  form  of  celebration,  the  exercise  of 
matrimonial  jurisdiction,  and  the  machinery  of  administra- 
tion are  provided  for.* 

An  obligatory  civil  ceremony  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  prescribed.  After  due  publication  of  banns,  with  a  proper 
certificate  thereof  obtained  from  the  parish  register,  the  per- 
sons to  be  married  are  to  come  before  ''some  justice  of  peace 
within  and  of  the  same  county,  city,  or  town  corporate '^ 
where  publication  was  made.  If  either  of  them  is  under  the 
age  of  twenty -one,  ''sufiBcient  proof  of  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians''  must  be  presented.  The  magistrate 
is  required  to  "examine  by  witness  upon  oath,  or  otherwise 
....  concerning  the  truth  of  the  certificate,  and  due  per- 
formance of  all  the  premises;"  and  he  is  also  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  "exceptions"  to  the  marriage  "made  or 
arising."     If  "no  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary"  appear, 

iFor  a  fair  estimate  of  the  oharaeter  of  the  ^^Barebone's  Parliament,"  see 
Imdxbwiok,  The  Interregnnm^  15-17;  Jbnkb,  OontL  XxperimenU,  09-7S. 

SThis  marriage  act  of  Angnst  24,  165S,  is  contained  in  Soobbll's  Actt  and 
OrdinanceM  of  ParUametU,  236-38,  though,  to  the  disgust  of  the  historical  student, 
not  in  any  of  the  various  editions  of  the  8tatute$,  1  have  here  used  a  copy  of 
the  act  contained  in  a  contemporary  newspaper  entitled  Several  FroceedingB  qf 
Parliament,  from  Tuetday  the  twenJty-third  of  Auffuat,  to  Tueaday  the  thirtieth  of 
Augtut,  U58y  found  in  the  fine  collection  of  seventeenth-century  pamphlets  in  the 
Sutro  Library,  San  Francisco.  An  inaccurate  copy  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
act  is  given  by  BnsN,  ParUh  BegUterg,  26-29;  and  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Fbibd- 
BBBG,  BheBchlieuuiyf,  822, 82S.  On  this  act  and  the  views  of  the  Independents  see 
Cook,  "  The  Marriage  Celebration  in  Europe,"  Atlatitic  Monthly,  LXI,  256-57. 
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'Hhe  marriage  shall  proceed  in  this  maimer:  The  man  to  be 
married,  taking  the  woman  to  be  married  by  the  hand,  shall 
plainly  and  distinctly  prononnce  these  words: 

*I  A.  B.  do  here  in  the  presence  of  God  the  Searcher  of 
all  Hearts,  take  thee  C.  D.  for  my  wedded  wife;  and  do  also 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  these  witnesses,  promise 
to  be  unto  thee  a  Loving  and  Faithful  Husband.' '^  The 
woman  in  like  manner  taking  the  man  by  the  hand  accepts 
him  for  her  husband,  promising  to  be  his  ''Loving,  Faithful, 
and  Obedient  Wife." 

The  ceremony  thus  consists  merely  in  the  expression 
of  mutual  consent,  accompanied  by  the  interlocking  of 
hands,  the  old  handfasting;  but  the  use  of  the  ring  is  not 
permitted.^  All  legal  requirements  being  satisfied,  the  jus- 
tice pronoimoes  the  parties  husband  and  wife;  and  their 
simple  declaration,  as  above  given,  is  to  be  taken  ''as  to 
the  form  of  marriage*'  to  be  "good  and  effective  in  law; 
and  no  other  marriage  whatsoever  within  the  Common- 
wealth," after  September  29,  1663,  "shall  be  held  or  ac- 
compted  a  marriage  according  to  the  Laws  of  England."' 

iHeoM  the  ridiealA  of  BUTIAB,  HvcUftrot,  Part  ni,  a  2, 80B-10  (Boston,  1864) ,  n,  U 

"  Otban  were  f6r  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrlmonj,  a  ring. 
With  which  th'  unsanctiftM  bridegroooi 
Is  marry*d  only  to  a  thomb 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 
That  Qs*d  to  break  np  groond  and  dig). 
The  bride  to  nothing  bat  her  will. 
That  nnlls  the  after-marriage  bUIL*' 

>CSr.  FiXBDBBBO,  E^mclUieitunQ,  822, 830.  After  the  reetrietion  was  remored  in 
1668,  marriages  were  frequently  solemnised  before  the  mayor  and  the  minister  of  the 
parish  Jointly:  Buur, Pariah  Bcgitten,  182, 168,  note;  Watbbs,  ParUh  Aa^ittart  in 
Bnotand,  18.  In  1668,  aooording  to  the  register  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  a  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  William  Jerris,  D.D.,  before  witnesses,  and  then  follows  this 
entry:  **That  also  the  sd.  marriage  ....  hath  its  oonsnmmation  before  John  Lord 
Berksted,  Lord  Llentenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  '*  according  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  before  Sir  Jno.  Sedley  of  the  ooonty  of  Kent.  Apparently  this  was  a 
double  celebration:  Noim  and  QuerieB^  8d  Series,  I,  228.  For  this  ease  see  also 
jBAVVBBaoir,  BrideB  and  Bridata^  H,  71,  who  aiBrms  that  nsnally  the  **  wedding  was 
religionsly  solemnised  in  ohnrch,  after  or  before  the  perfbrmanoe  of  the  porely  elTil 
affirmation  in  the  magistrate's  parloor,  ....  in  accordance  with  the  instmotions  of 
the  *  Directory  of  Pobllo  Worship;*"  and  it  seems  that  the  celebration  was  some* 
times  condooted  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  Lathbubt,  HiaL  cf  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  810. 
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But  this  reBtriction  was  omitted  when  the  act  was  oonfirmed 
in  1656.* 

In  thorough  harmony  with  the  doctrine  that  marriage  is 
a  "worldly  thing"  is  the  provision  of  this  act  depriving  the 
clergy  of  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  provided  that 
all  "matters  and  controversies  touching  contracts  and  mar- 
riages,  and  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  thereof;  and 
all  exceptions  against  contracts  and  marriages,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  forfeiture  within  this  act,  shall  be  in  the  power, 
and  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  justices  of  peace 
in  each  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  at  the  general  quarter 
sessions,''  or  to  such  "other  persons"  as  the  "parliament 
shall  hereafter  appoint."  All  offenses  against  the  act  com- 
mitted on  or  beyond  the  sea  are  in  like  manner  to  be  tried  in 
the  places  where  the  offenders  are  taken.  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  divorce  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  this  act;  nor 
was  any  provision  made  for  the  trial  of  such  causes  during 
the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  a  strong  religious  prejudice 
still  survived  against  divorce,  even  among  the  Independents. 
"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Inderwick,  "while  on  the  one  hand  they 
treated  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  on  the  other  they  gave 
to  it  all  the  inviolability  of  a  sacrament,  an  inconsistency 
which  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  many  other  acts  of  this 
period.  The  Jewish  law,  to  which  they  much  adhered,  pro- 
vided for  and  regulated  divorces.  They  were  recognized  by 
most  Protestant  communities,  and  Milton,  oppressed  by  his 
own  domestic  difficulties,  had  written  powerfully  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  through  all  the  minutes  of  the  various  parliaments 
and  coxmcils  of  state  I  find,  what  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat 
surprising,  no  trace  of  any  proposal  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
land any  system  of  divorce.     And,  indeed,  the  prejudice 

1  SoOBBLi«,  AeU  and  Ordinance*,  16S8,  o.  10,  p.  994.  Cf.  also  BuBif ,  ParUh  BtoU' 
ten,  29.  In  1668  it  was  permittad  to  nsa  the  *'aoea8tomed  relicioiis  ritaa"  if  the 
parties  preferred :  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  279. 
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against  divorce  appears  to  have  been  so  strong  that  the  laxity 
of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  was  found  in  1655  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  their  proposed  admission  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.^''  Nor  is  there  any  clear  provision 
for  the  determination  of  cases  of  separation  and  alimony; 
although  the  consistory  and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  having 
been  abolished,  these  questions  in  practice  were  managed  by 
*' delegates  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal^  or  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions — a  course 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  reasonable  outcome"  of 
the  civil  marriage  act'  On  similar  grounds  the  county 
justices  probably  dealt  with  **  matrimonial  squabbles,"  though 
in  one  case  at  least  the  intervention  of  the  Council  of  State 
was  sought/ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  1653  grants  authority  to 
the  justices  in  cases  of  the  marriage  of  minors  through  fraud 
or  forcible  abduction.  According  to  Inderwick,  the  attempt 
to  check  this  abuse  was  entirely  novel.  The  Commonwealth, 
he  says,  "interfered  in  a  manner'  hitherto  unknown  for  the 

1  Indsbwick,  The  IfUerregnum,  46. 

SThe  act  of  1650,  o.  43:  Soobkll,  AcU  and  OnUnaneea^  ISO,  liSl,  ocmtains  a  general 
proTiBion  for  such  a  oommiflsion  in  eases  of  pretended  marriages. 

siin>EBWXox,  op'  ciLt  188, 184. 

4  See  the  ease  of  "John  Buck  and  Mary  his  wife"  in  Indsbwick,  op,  ctt,  IBS. 
That  the  Justices  took  a  hand  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  conjecture. 

ft  Something  had,  howerer,  been  done  to  check  this  evil  by  Tudor  legislation. 
The  act  of  3  H.  Vn.,  c  2,  £Va<«tot  at  Large  (Buffhead),  n,  69,  prorides  that  if  any- 
one  take  away  against  her  will  any  woman,  whether  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  "haTing 
substances,  some  in  Goods  moveable,  and  some  in  Lands  and  Tenements,  and  some 
being  Heirs  apparent  unto  their  ancestors,"  and  marry  her  or  cause  her  to  be  married 
or  deflowered,  or  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the  same,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony;  and 
the  act  of  39  Eliaabeth,  c.  9,  8UU%Ue8  at  Large,  U,  689,  deprives  such  offenders  of 
benefit  of  clergy.  Again  by  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  Statwtei  at  Large,  II,  515, 
the  abduction  of  a  maid  under  sixteen  is  punishable  by  two  years*  imprisonment  or 
a  fine  to  be  fixed  by  the  Star  Chamber;  while  the  taking  away  and  marrying  or  de- 
flowering any  woman  child  under  that  age  la  punishable  with  flve  years*  imprison- 
ment or  a  fine  as  in  the  first  case.  For  these  and  the  earlier  statutes  regarding  rape 
see  The  Lawee  BeaohUiotu  of  Womene  RigMs,  876-90. 

These  acts,  it  should  be  noted,  are  quite  restricted  in  their  range  and  besides, 
by  1658,  they  seem  to  hare  become  practically  a  dead  letter;  although  in  1733  Atto> 
ney  General  Byder  declares  they  are  still  in  force :  Hamsabd,  Parliamentary  HUtory, 
XV,  3-6;  and  so  does  the  act  of  1650,  c.  43:  Soobbli*,  AcU  and  Ordinancea,  151.    On 
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protection  of  women  from  those  forcible  abductions  and  mar- 
riages which  were  but  too  common  nnder  the  former  and 
later  reigns  of  the  Stnarts.  Fraudulent  marriages,  induced 
by  needy  men  or  intriguing  women,  formed  the  common 
staple  of  the  plays  and  interludes  which  the  puritans  so 
heartily  condemned.  In  these  comedies,  while  the  unhappy 
father  or  deluded  guardian  was  not  infrequently  the  subject 
of  mirth  or  of  contempt,  the  lucky  intriguer  was  made  the 
hero  of  the  play.  From  this  species  of  offense,  carried  from 
the  play-house  into  private  life,'  the  middle  class  peculiarly 
suffered,  and  while  the  wealthy  merchant  or  the  prosperous 
tradesman  had  to  endure  as  best  he  might  the  entrapping  of 
his  daughter  or  the  abduction  of  his  ward,  the  gay  cavalier 
or  dashing  spark  who  carried  her  off  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
Of  this  phase  of  society  the  puritan  party  had  long  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  horror  and  detestation,  and  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  long  installed  before  an  occasion 
arose  which  enabled  them  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
expressed  opinions.' '  This  was  the  case  of  the  forcible 
abduction  of  Jane  Pickering,  ^*  who  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Pickering,  knight  and  baronet, 
deceased.*'  While  "  walking  in  Greenwich  Park  with  her 
maids  in  October  of  1649,  she  was  seized  by  one  Joseph 
Walsh  and  his  companions''  and  transported  to  Flanders; 
''after  which  Walsh  asserted  a  marriage  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  and  was  prepared  to  claim  his  pecuniary  rights 

the  other  hand,  the  act  of  the  Commonwealth  applies  to  all  minors  under  twenty- 
one,  men  or  women,  whether  heirs  or  possessors  of  property  or  not ;  the  penalties  were 
severe ;  and  the  fraudulent  or  forcible  marriage  is  void. 

iThe  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  BeporU  cf  the  Hitt,  ManuBcript 
Commiuion^  in,  55, 59, 61,  show  entry  before  the  Star  Chamber  of  three  such  cases : 
On  June  8, 1006,  "Atty  Gen.  v»  Thos.  Mollineux,  Blot  and  other  Misdemeanors  in 
marriage  of  daughter  of  Mr.  Brooke  against  his  will."  Feb.  5, 1611-12,  **  Atty  Gen.  o. 
Humphry  and  Margaret  Chatterton  et  al.  Conspiring  to  deceive  Lord  Cavendish 
of  his  son,  Sir  William,  aged  14,  and  King  of  his  Wardship.  Supposed  contract  of 
marriage  between  Sir  William  Cavendish  and  Margaret  Chatterton,  a  waiting 
maid."  Jan.  1612-13,  "Elizabeth  de  la  Fountaine,  widow,  v.  Stephen  Harvie  et  aL 
Practicing  to  steal  away  and  marry  plaintiff's  daughter,  aged  8." 
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as  her  husband.''  The  Conncil  of  State  took  speedy  action. 
The  lady  was  eyentoally  brought  back  to  England.  Under 
authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament/  the  case  was  tried  in  1651 
by  a  special  court  consisting  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal;  *'and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  she  had  judgment  in  her  favour,  and  her  mar- 
riage set  aside;''  for  subsequently  an  ^* indictment  of  felony 
was  found  against  Walsh  and  his  companions.'"  Accord- 
ingly the  marriage  act  declares  that  if  anyone  by  violence 
or  fraud  steal  or  cause  to  be  stolen  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  **with  intent  to  marry  the  said  per- 
son," the  offender  shall  forfeit  his  whole  estate,  one-half  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  one-half  to  the  aggrieved,  and  besides 
**  suffer  strict  and  close  imprisonment,  and  be  kept  to  hard 
labor  ....  during  life."  Severe  punishment  likewise  is 
prescribed  for  those  aiding  or  abetting  the  crime;  and  any 
guardian  or  overseer  who  shall  abuse  his  trust  "by  seducing, 
selling,  or  otherwise  wilfully"  promoting  the  marriage  of  his 
ward  with  another  without  such  ward's  free  consent  ''shall 
forfeit  double  the  portion  which  of  right"  belongs  to  the  child.' 
The  change  in  matrimonial  jurisdiction  effected  by  this 
measure  of  the  Commonwealth  has  a  twofold  significance. 
Not  only  is  judicial  authority  thus  vested  in  civil  rather  than 
spiritual  tribunals;  but  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
judgea  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  democratic  or  decentral- 
izing tendency  which  marks  the  legislation  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritans  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  was, 
moreover,  natural  that  the  county  magistrates  should  be 
vested  with  these  new  functions.     In  the  exercise  of  their 

iThe  aet  (1660,  e.  48)  in  Soobkll'b  AeU  and  Ordinanea,  ISO,  ISl. 

>Iin>BEWiOK,  op.  eit.,  40-43:  oitinff  8UUe  Papert,  1648-M;  and  Whitblook,  op, 
tfit,  m,  288, 819. 

s  For  examples  of  marriages  annulled  bj  the  quarter  sessions  under  this  act  see 
JsAVFBBSOir,  Middlmex  Oouniy  Seoord$,  m,  283, 284, 264;  also  Imdbewiok,  fljp.  eiL% 
48,45. 
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general  peace  authority  they  had  ahready  performed  duties 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  some  of  those  called  for  under  the 
act  In  certain  instances,  before  as  well  as  after  the  reign 
of  Oromwell,  one  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  justices  exer- 
cising a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  alleged  breach  of 
promise.  *' Forasmuch/'  declare  the  magistrates  of  Devon 
in  I6269  ^'as  it  hath  apeared  unto  this  court  that  Bridget 
Howsley  of  Langton,  spinster,  liveth  idly  and  lewdly  at  home, 
not  betaking  herself  to  any  honest  course  of  life,  and  hath 
lately  falsely  and  scandalously  accused^'  a  certain  man  of 
Honiton,  <«  challenging  a  promise  of  marriage  from  him, 
which  tended  much  to  his  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  a  con- 
tinual brawler  and  sower  of  strife  and  debate  between  neigh- 
bors ;'*  therefore  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Bridget  *^be 
forthwith  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  there  to  be  set 
on  work  and  remain  for  the  space  of  six  whole  months,^'  and 
thereafter  until  she  find  good  sureties  or  a  ''master  that  will 
take  her  into  service.^'  ^  Here  the  justices  may  have  acted 
merely  as  peace  officers,  though  it  is  plain  that  as  a  prece- 
dent their  sentence  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  As 
late  as  1885  we  find  the  magistrates  at  Exeter,  following  the 
principle  of  the  Boman  law,  ''obliging  a  faithless  swain  to 
return  a  damsePs  watch,  and  the  latter  to  return  half  the 
value  of  a  broach '^  which  he  had  given  her.' 

In  no  respect  is  the  essential  "modemness^^  of  Crom- 
well^s  marriage  act  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  its  pro- 
visions to  secure  publicity,  with  a  safe  and  perfect  record. 
Nothing  BO  wise  and  practical  in  this  regard  was  again  seen 
in  England  until  the  law  of  1836.  It  is  provided  that  in 
each  parish  a  register  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  shall 

1  BoBHBTBf  The  Social  Hi&tory  cf  the  People  of  the  Bovihem  CommUet  of  BnoUutd 
in  pott  Centuriet  (London,  1856),  204,  206. 

SBuBN,  Pariah  BegiaterM^  140  n.  1.  By  the  code  of  Theodosins,  already  oitod 
(aboTO,  p.  2ixS),  when  the  betrothal  was  sealed  with  a  kiss,  the  lover  received  one-half 
of  the  gifts;  but  the  woman,  **  whether  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatsoever  she  gave, 
she  may  ask  and  have  it  again**:  ibid»,  140.  Compare  The  Lawet  Reaolutione  of 
WomcM  BighU^  71, 72  (on  "  Wooing  **  and  the  '*  Condiments  of  Love  **). 
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be  elected  for  three  years  by  the  contributors  to  the  poor 
rate.  The  register  is  to  be  an  *^able  and  honest  person,^' 
such  **as  shall  be  sworn  and  approved^'  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  is  to  enter  the  fact  of  election  and  qualification 
in  the  register  book  of  the  parish;'  and  he  is  removable 
either  by  the  justice  or  by  the  parish  with  the  justice's 
consent  A  **Book  of  good  Vellum  or  Parchment ''  is  to  be 
provided  by  each  parish,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
register  to  enter  all  marriages,  births,  and  burials  of  *'all 
sorts  of  people.'*' 

Careful  provision  is  also  made  for  the  publication  of 
banns.  All  marriages  must  be  announced  either  for  three 
successive  Sundays  in  church,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  during  the  same  interval,  in  the  market-place' 
*^next  to  the  said  church  or  chappel.''  Before  the  publi- 
cation the  parties  must  file  with  the  register  a  written  state- 
ment of  their  names  and  places  of  residence,  together  with 
those  of  their  parents  or  guardians;  and  these  facts  are 
then  included  in  the  notice.  The  register  also  enters  the 
fact  of  publication  and  all  objections  brought  forward 
against  the  marriage,  with  the  names  of  those  objecting. 
After  publication  the  persons  to  be  married  are  to  obtain 

1  Tha  following  is  a  specimen  of  sach  entrj  by  a  Justice,  taken  from  the  parish 
register  of  Shndy  Camps,  in  Cambridgeshire  (Bubn,  op.  cit.,  26) : 

^  Cambsh.— These  are  to  certiiie  aU  whom  it  may  concern  jt  Jno  Wignald  Gierke 
(being  elected  Begister  of  j«  parish  of  Shady  Camps  by  y«  Inhabit**,  of  y«  same  Parish 
as  hath  appeared  onto  me  by  a  Certificate  under  y«  hands  of  y«  Inhabitants  thereof) 
did  come  before  me  Tho.  Benett  Esq',  one  of  y«  Justices  for  y«  peace  of  y«  sd  Gountie 
and  did  take  his  oath  for  y«  due  Szecution  of  his  oiBce  accff  to  y  late  Act  of 
Parliamt  in  y*  case  made  and  provided.  Which  a4  John  Wignald  I  do  hereby  con- 
stitute Begister  thereof.  Accordingly  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  10  of  Jan.  1668. 
Tho.  Benett.*' 

For  similar  certificates  see  Stavkbt,  Parith  RepUier  cf  BurnKM^n-Oraven^  88; 
GowPBB,  The  Booke  of  Regitier  of  lAe  FariA  qf  8i.  Peier  in  Canierbwry^  80;  and 
Watkbb,  ParUh  BegUten  in  Bnoland^  14. 

>The  fees  for  registration  authorised  are  for  each  marriage  12d.;  publication 
and  certificate  of  marriage,  12d.;  each  birth  or  death.  Id.;  and  no  charge  in  case  of 
persons  living  by  alms. 

•The  parish  register  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  shows  "  that  during  the  years  1666, 
16S7,  and  1658  respectively  the  number  of  marriages  proclaimed  in  the  market-place 
were  102, 104,  and  106,  and  of  those  announced  in  the  church,  48, 81, 52."— Wood,  The 
Wedding  Day,  278, 270. 
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the  register's  certificate  of  the  fact  and  proceed  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  As  already  seen,  they  mnst  also  find  witnesses, 
give  evidence  of  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  and 
cause  to  be  confirmed  by  oath,  or  otherwise  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  the  genuineness  of  the  certificate.  After 
the  ceremony,  if  desired  by  the  parties,  the  officiating  justice 
is  required  to  give  them  a  certificate  of  the  solemnization 
properly  signed  by  himself  and  the  witnesses;  and  this 
certificate,  if  produced,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  each  county  in  a  book  of  parchment  provided  for  the 
purpose.^  The  register  of  the  parish  is  to  ''attend  the  said 
justice''  to  ''subscribe  the  entry  of  every  such  marriage." 

Nor  did  the  system  so  well  planned  exist  merely  upon 
paper.  The  plain  men  chosen  to  the  office  of  register  did 
their  work  well,  though  they  were  sneered  at  as  "mere 
laymen,"  and  though  they  sometimes  substitute  rather  harsh 
English  for  the  worse  Latin  of  their  clerical  predecessors. 
Greater  publicity  and  more  orderly  records  were  secured 
during  the  Commonwealth  than  existed  before  it  or  after 
the  Restoration.  "It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by 
writers  on  this  subject,"  remarks  Bum,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent judge,  "that  the  registers  during  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  very  badly  kept;"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
"they  were  unusually  well  kept"  where  "a  lay  register  was 
appointed  according  to  the  act  of  parliament"  Such 
deficiencies  as  exist,  he  suggests,  may  result  either  from 
the  destruction  of  the  records  or  from  neglect  to  turn  them 
over  at  the  Restoration  or  when  the  lay  registers  entered 
upon  their  functions.'  Waters  agrees  with  Bum;'  and  an 
examination  of  the  published  parish  registers  entirely  con- 
firms this  view.*    It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  the 

iThe  BngUflh  olerk  of  the  peaoe  keeps  the  records  of  the  qnarter  sessions  mud  in 
a  measure  corresponds  to  the  ooonty  clerk  in  the  United  States;  cf»  Howabd,  LoeoX 
OtmtL  HUL,  I,  S15. 

s  BUBM,  Parish  ReoiMters^  R2.  *  Watbbs,  Parish  Reffitten  qf  England^  17. 

4  The  registration  for  the  period  of  the  act  is  yery  fall  in  HovaDBN,  The  Begitter 
Booke  .  .  .  .  o/  tAe  Caih,  and  Met.  Church  o/  Chritte  of  Cant.,  58,  S9;  Maxoebzsoh, 
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following  curious  statement  by  a  contemporary  writer  who 
is  clearly  no  admirer  of  Oromwell.'  Referring  to  certain 
^'  bills  of  mortality ^^  for  Bomsey  in  Hampshire  and  Tiverton 
in  Devonshire,'  he  remarks  *Hhat  in  the  years  1648  and 
1649,  being  the  time  when  the  people  of  England  did  most 

The  StgUter$  of  the  PariA  Church  qf  Csfoerly,  H,  117-84;  Statkbt,  The  PariOi 
Begitter  qf  .^MnualMn-Groven,  87-104.  In  Phii«limobb*8  OUmetenhire  ParUh 
Regitten^  I,  9,  there  are  no  entries  for  1658-64  and  for  several  years  before,  while 
they  are  xelatiTely  full  thereafter.  Bulwbb'b  ParUh  Begitten  qf  8t,  MarHn^wt^ 
Qregory  in  the  City  of  Tork^  n,  78-87,  have  a  full  record  both  before  and  after  1660l 
The  same  is  tme  of  Cowpmt's  Booke  qf  BegUter  qf  the  Pari»h  qf  8t»  Peier  in  CanUf 
6«ry,  89-02,  for  the  period  164(H)0;  while  before  1640there  are  fewer  entries,  and  after 
1660  a  much  less  complete  record.  In  Sandbb8*s  Begiaten  qf  Ecutham^  Chahire, 
7&-85,  the  record  begins  in  1654  after  an  interval  of  ten  years;  bat  hia  Begiaien <tf 
Bebington^  Comdy  Chegter,  129,  show  a  blank  for  the  years  1664-M.  Badcliffb's 
BegiMlen  ofSt.  Chad,  Saddhoorth,  supplement,  450-58, 444-49;  and  the  Begi$ter  Booke 
of  Inglebye  iuxta  Orenhow,  166-60,  are  foil  and  yeiy  interestincr.  Compare  the  other 
registers  named  in  Bibliographioal  Note  X,  showing  a  few  entries  each  year. 

I  JoKsQiULTjm,  Natural  and  Political  Obteroationa  (8d  ed.,  Oxford,  1665),  158, 
150  (ApxMndiz).  For  calling  my  attention  to  this  passage  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Hnll.  In  the  *' Introduction"  to  his  edition  of 
Pbttt*b  Beonomie  Writingt  (Cambridge,  1899),  I,  zzziv  ff.,  Ixxt  ff.,  Ixzz  ff.,  may  be 
found  an  account  of  Qraunt*s  life  and  works. 


9 ''The  Table  of  the  Parish  of  Tiverton** 
OiMemitKmf.158,159): 
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*  Error  in  the  original. 

Qeaunt^s  ''Table  for  the  Country  Parish*'— identified  by  Hull  with  Bomsey  in 
Hampshire  (Pbttt,  Economic  Writinga,  II,  412)  —  affords  similar  evidence.  The 
table  for  Cranbrook  in  Kent  ends  in  1649. 
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resent  the  horrid  Parricide  of  his  late  Sacred  Majesty, 
....  there  were  but  nine  weddings  ....  in  the  same 
places,  when  there  were  ordinarily  between  80  and  40  per 
Annum;  and  but  16,  when  there  were  ordinarily  .... 
between  50  and  60.  And  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
something  of  this  black  mnrther  appeared  in  the  years  1643 
and  1644  when  the  Civil  war  was  at  the  highest,  but  the 
contrary  [in  the]  years  1654,  1655,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  new 
way  of  Marriage  then  imposed  npon  the  people."  Just  how 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  weddings  recorded  in  the  years 
1654-58  may  be  explained  as  due  to  a  desire  ^'to  prevent  the 
new  way  of  Marriage,'^  we  are  not  informed.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  that  people  hurried  to  get  married  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  law,  for  it  was  put  in  force  the  next  month  after 
its  passage;  nor  that  through  zeal  they  married  more  rapidly 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  defiance  of  the 
new  civil  forms,  although  in  some  cases  the  religious  cele- 
bration may  have  been  still  employed.  But  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  statistical  tables 
for  the  two  parishes  submitted  by  this  writer  afford  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of 
weddings  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  records  were 
better  kept.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  number  of  christenings  and  burials;  and  this  fact 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  people 
hastened  to  get  bom  or  to  die  through  opposition  to  an 
ordinance  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament.  After  the  Restora- 
tion there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  registration. 

The  great  success  of  this  early  attempt  at  reform  in 
matrimonial  administration  cannot,  however,  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  unless  one  reflects  that  throughout  the  ages  the 
matter  of  registration  had  been  shamefully  neglected  and 
the  record  books  recklessly  destroyed.  Their  custody  being 
''frequently  committed  to  ignorant  parish  clerks,  who  had 
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no  idea  of  their  utility  beyond  their  being  occasionally  the 
means  of  patting  a  shilling  into  their  pockets  for  famishing 
extracts;''  and  '^at  other  times  being  under  the  saperin- 
tendence  of  an  incambent,  either  forgetful,  careless,  or 
negligent,  the  result  has  necessarily  been  that  many 
registers  are  miserably  defective."  ^  This  judgment  applies 
to  the  times  following  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  to  the 
period  falling  between  1538  and  the  act  of  1658.' 

Many  specimens  of  the  marriage  records  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  discovered,  representing  each  phase  of 
procedure.'  Of  these  the  following  entry  of  the  marriage  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  daughter,  taken  by  Waters  from  the  regis- 
ter of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  may  serve  as  an  example : 

*<  These  are  to  certifie  whom  it  may  conceme,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  ....  Publication  was  made 
in  the  publique  meeting  place,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  the 
parish  of  Martins  in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
upon  three  several  Lord's  Days,  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
exercise,  namely,  upon  the  XXY.  day  of  October  MDCLYII., 
as  alsoe  upon  the  I.  and  YIII.  day  of  November  following, 

1  BuBX,  Pairith  BeffitUn^  40;  <^.  Watbbs,  PaarUHi  Regiaien  of  England,  10, 11. 

In  some  books  many  entries  are  lacking,  or  there  are  breaks  for  aereral  years 
together.  Often  the  record  is  so  carelessly  made  as  to  be  of  little  Talne,  eren  when 
not  entirely  illegible.  Thns  at  St.  Bwe,  the  **  parishioners  refusing  to  allow  Ss.  per 
annum  for  keeping  a  register,  there  was  none  kept  for  the  years  1675-6-7,**  except  two 
entries:  Bubn,  op.  cU,,  41.  The  clerk  of  Plunger,  Leicestershire,  made  use  of  the 
registration  book  for  wrapping  paper;  and  Buur  gives  many  other  similar  illustra- 
tions in  his  unique  volume :  ibid,,  41  ff. 

*  See  chap.  TiU,  pp.  950  ff.,  abore. 

BThe  most  interesting  published  records  of  the  period  which  I  have  seen  are 
those  contained  in  the  Regiater  Boohe  of  Inglebge  inxta  Orenhow  (Canterbury,  1880), 
extending  from  March  18, 1654,  to  May  S,  1660.  They  are  written  in  English.  The 
next  entry  thereafter,  without  a  word  of  comment  on  the  change,  is  in  Latin,  as  if 
appropriately  to  mark  the  return  of  the  ancien  rigime.  Sxtracts  from  varions 
records  will  be  found  also  in  Bubn,  op.  c«.,  S,  26, 52,  54, 160  ff . ;  and  of  these  several 
are  reproduced  by  Fbibdbbbo,  Ekachlieuung,  827, 828.  See  also  BeporU  of  the  Hitt. 
Manuaeriptt  Oommi$Hon,  V,  504  (Par.  Registrar,  Mendlesham,  Suffolk,  1656-57); 
Noim  and  Qucrio,  2d  series,  m,  806,  807;  8d  series,  V,  526  (from  Wilkivbon's  Hitt. 
of  the  ParoeMai  Church  of  Bumly,  1856);  8d  series,  1, 228;  Gentlenuin*M  Magaaine, 
LIV  (1784),  8,  giving  a  certificate  of  a  marriage  at  Stratfleld  Saye,  Southampton, 
October  2, 1664.  It  is  printed  in  Jbaffbbson,  Bridea  and  BridaU,  II,  68, 60,  note. 
Compare  the  registers  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  X. 
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of  a  marriage  agreed  upon  between  the  Honorable  Robert 
Bicb  of  Andrew's  Holbom,  and  the  Bight  Honorable  the 
Lady  Frances  Cromwell,  of  Martins  in  the  Fields,  in  the 
comity  of  Middlesex.  All  which  was  folly  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  withont  exception. 

*'In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the 
IX.  day  of  November,  MDCLVII. 

William  Williams, 
Register  of  the  Parish  of  Martins  in  the  Fields.'' 

Then  follows  this  entry  **in  the  hand  of  Henry  Scobell" 
who  was  doubtless  the  officiating  magistrate  :^ 

<' Married,  XL  Novemb.,  MDCLVII,  in  the  presence  of 
His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Right  Honble.  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Newport,  Robert  Lord  Birch,  the 
Lord  Strickland,  and  many  other.'" 

Sometimes  the  entries  are  fuller  in  detaik,  and  more 
ingenious  in  orthography.  Here  is  one  from  the  register 
of  "Inglebye  iuxta  Qrenhow": 

**  George  Middleton  of  the  Parish  of  Carleton  husbandma, 
son  of  William  Middleton  of  the  same  parish  husbandman 
&  Isabell  Easebie  of  Green-howe  in  the  parish  of  Inglebye 
spinster  daughter  of  Isabell  Easbie  of  the  said  Greenhowe; 
having  agreed  to  be  married  did  deliver  to  me  WiUia 
Boweston  of  Inglebie  aforesaid  parish  Register  of  the  said 
Inglebie  their  names  simames  additions  and  places  of 
aboade,  &  the  same  of  their  parents  likewise  in  wiiteing 
upon  the  19th  of  ffebruarie  1654.  which  was  published  in 
the  publick  meeting  place  of  the  said  Inglebye  commonly 
called  the  Church  or  chappell  upon  the  25th  of  februarie 
and  the  4th  &  11th  of  March  1654  at  the  Close  of  the 
morning  exercise  by  me  William  Boweston  Register. 

1  Henry  SoobeU  was  clerk  to  the  Parliament  antU  169S,  and  compiler  of  the 
**  GoUectiona  of  Acta  and  Ordinances  **  of  the  revolutionary  period. 

s  Watbbs,  op,  ctt.,  16i  17;  Burn,  op,  ctt.,  100;  quoted  also  by  FsneDBBBa,  op,  eit, 
S28,  note;  and  Jkaitbbbon,  op.  ct't.,  II,  72, 73,  note. 
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''And  the  said  Gteorge  Middleton  &  Isabell  Easbie 
expressed  their  conset  unto  Marriage  by  the  words  of  the 
Act  before  George  Marwood  Esquire  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  Conntie  of  York  &  were  by  the  said 
Justice  declared  to  be  husband  &  wife  the  13th  of  March 

Geo:  Marwood."* 

Each  of  the  two  documents  just  presented,  it  will  be 
noticed,  consists  of  two  parts:  the  certificate  of  the  register 
to  the  magistrate;  and  the  magistrate's  entry  in  the  register 
book  after  the  ceremony  has  been  performed.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  marriage  certificate  which  by  the  act  the 
justice  is  to  deliver  to  the  parties,  when  required,  to  be  filed 
by  them  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  peace,  if  they  see  fit: 

''Fforasmuch  as  I,  having  received  a  certificatt  of  the  date 
of  the  xiij  of  this  month,  under  the  hand  and  scale  of  Owen 
Perkins,  G^ni,  Register  of  the  consolidated  Churches  of 
Mathry,  that  Publicacon  was  made  of  an  intencon  of  marriage 
three  lord's  days  thenbefore  in  the  said  parish  Church 
between  Phillip  Harry  and  Ann  Harry,  if  not  anything 
objected  to  the  contrary,  These  are  therefore  at  the  desire 
of  the  Said  parties  to  certify  all  whome  it  may  concern,  that 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  marriages,  the  Said 
Phillip  and  Anne  this  present  day  came  before  me,  and  tak- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand  did  plainly  and  distinctly  pro- 
nounce the  words  in  the  said  Acte  mencoed  to  be  pronounced 
by  them,  And  thereupon,  according  to  the  said  Acte,  I  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  husband  and  wife.  GKven  under  my  hand 
and  scale  the  ffourteenth  day  of  July,  1655 

Thomas  Davis."" 

1  ReffUter  Booke  qf  /n^lebye  iuxta  Orenhow^  75. 

s^<rf«  and  Querief,  2d  series,  111(1857),  SOS,  307.  For  another  ceriiflcate  of  the 
same  kind,  of  a  marriage  pablished  in  the  market-plaoe,  see  OenUeman'§  if  a^astne 
(1784),  8;  also  quoted  bj  Fbisdbsbo,  op,  ct(.,  827, 828,  note;  and  other  examples  maj 
be  found  in  Sakdbb8*b  ParUh  BegitterB  of  .SofMam,  76,  note ;  and  jBATFBaaoir*8  Mid- 
dUiex  Cbvnty  Beeord*,  m,  228. 
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The  law  of  1653,  it  thus  appears,  constitutes  a  singularly 
important  episode  in  the  social  and  religious  history  of  Eng- 
land.  It  remained  in  force,  with  a  modification  in  1666, 
during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  called  forth  the  fierce  opposition  and  hatred  of 
the  royalist  party.  It  was  ridiculed  by  the  pamphleteer*  and 
satirized  by  the  poet'     Every  provision  drew  forth  a  sneer. 

1  The  oatpat  of  oontroTersial  literatim  on  this  sabjeot  ma j  have  beea  ffreat,  as 
FsXKDBSBO  {op,  eit.,  828  n.  2)  suggests;  but  the  nomber  of  pami>hlets  preeerred  does 
not  seem  to  be  large.  In  the  yalnaUe  ooUeotion  of  the  Satro  Library,  containing 
thousands  of  pamphlets  ooTering  nearly  every  possible  qoestion  debated  at  the  time, 
I  have  been  able  to  disoorer  bnt  two  pieces  on  the  clyil-marriage  law.  One  of  these, 
a  copy  of  the  periodical  entitled  Several  ProeeedUngB  €f  FarUamad^  publishes  the 
act,  which  had  Just  passed,  without  a  word  of  comment.  Friedberg  had  a  similar 
experience  in  the  Berlin  Library. 

3Flbokhob*b  JHarium  (1856),  88,  contains  the  following,  quoted  also  by  Bubh 

(op.  ct<.,  163),  Jbatfbbsom  {op,  cit.^  II,  74,  75),  and  Fsxkdbbbo  (op.  eU,^  829) : 

"On  the  Justice  of  Peace^s  Making  Marriages  And  the  Crying  Them  in  the 

Marcket. 

1 

Now  Just  as  'twas  in  Saturn's  Beign 

The  Golden  Age  is  returned  again 

And  Astrea  again  from  heayen  is  come 

When  all  the  Earth  by  Justice  is  done. 

2 

Amongst  the  rest,  we  hsTC  cause  to  be  glad 
Now  Marriages  are  in  marekets  made 
Since  Jiistice  we  hope  will  take  order  there 
We  may  not  be  cousened  no  more  in  our  ware 

8  and  4 
[Indecent  stansas.] 

5 
So  all  incommodities  would  be  prevented 
And  CTCry  one  would  hold  them  contented, 
And  all  debates  in  Marriage  would  cease 
When  things  were  done  by  Justice  of  Peace. 

6 
Besides  each  thing  would  fall  out  right 
And  that  old  Prorerb  be  Teriiied  by't 
That  Marriage  and  Hanging  both  together 
When  Justice  shall  have  disposing  of  either. 

7  and  8 
[Two  stansas  with  indecent  references.] 

9 
Let  Parson  and  Vicar  then  say  what  they  will 
The  Custome  is  good  (Gk>d  continue  it  still). 
For  Marriage  being  now  a  Traflque  and  Trade 
Pray  where  bnt  in  Marekets  should  it  be  made. 
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Marriage  is  made  a  "  traffic ''  because  published  in  the  market- 
place; ^'matrimony  and  hanging'^  join  hands  before  the  same 
justice;  and  the  '^ay  register"  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of 
abuse.  *' Levellers  and  phanaticks,"  sadly  complains  one 
writer,  *^  blush  not  at  their  own  rushing  into  other  men's 
offices, — a  bold  but  witless  Justice  of  y^  Peace,  makes  his 
neighbouring  ministers  cyphers,  whilst  he  forceth  y^  King's 
subjects  (quite  against  the  graine)  to  elect  and  he  to  confirm 
a  mere  layman  in  the  office  of  Parish  Register — Proh  ptidar 
fronti  enim^  nulla  fldes.^^^  The  recorder  of  Cirencester  in 
Gloucestershire  charges  the  lack  of  entries  for  several  years 
to  the  account  of  the  act  passed  by  the  ''Bump,"  the  ''said 
Parliament  ....  consisting  of  Anabaptists  and  Independ- 
ents;"' while  in  1659,  the  clerical  register  of  Christ's 
Church,  Hants,  spitefully  declares  that  "  maryinge  by  jus- 
tices, election  of  registers  by  Parishioners,  and  the  use  of 
ruling  elders,  first  came  into  fashion  in  the  time  of  rebellion, 
under  that  monster  of  nature  and  bludy  tyrant,  Oliver 
Cromwell."* 

On  the  other  hand  the  principles  of  this  measure  found  a 
mighty  champion  in  Milton,  in  whose  writings,  says  Fried- 
berg,  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  party  were  molded  al- 
most into  a  "scientific  system."^    The  following  extract  from 

"The  likeliest  means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church" 

I 

10 
Twas  weU  ordain*d  thej  should  be  no  mora 
In  Churches  and  Chapels  then  as  beforo 
Since  for  It  in  Scriptore  we  have  example 
How  buyers  and  sellers  were  droT*n  ont  o'  th*  Temple. 

U 
Meantime  God  blesse  the  Parliament 
In  making  this  Act  so  honestly  meant 
Of  these  good  marriages  God  blesse  the  breed 
And  God  blesse  ns  all,  for  was  ncTor  more  need." 

1  WooTTON,  Line, :  Bukn,  Pariih  ReoUterB^  26  n.  1.  s  Buur,  op.  ««<.,  181. 

8  Ibid,^  161.   See  similar  examples  in  Watbbs,  Pariah  Beffiaten  in  En(fland^  18, 19. 

4FBZKDBBBO,  EheKkXietmng^  325 ;  OeacMchie  der  CivUehe,  13, 14. 
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is  interesting  as  epitomizing  the  views  of  the  Independents, 
showing  that  they  were  gronnded  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Old  English  custom: 

'^As  for  marriages,  that  ministers  should  meddle  with 
them,  as  not  sanctified  or  legitimate  without  their  celebra- 
tion, I  find  no  ground  in  scripture  either  of  precept  or 
example.  lakeUesi  it  is  (which  our  Selden  hath  well 
observed  L  II,  c.  68,  uz.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen 
priests,  who  were  wont  at  nuptiab  to  use  many  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  especially,  judging  it  would  be  profitable, 
and  the  increase  of  their  authority,  not  to  be  spectators  only 
in  business  of  such  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they 
insinuated  that  marriage  was  not  holy  without  their  benedic- 
tion, and  for  the  better  colour,  made  it  a  sacrament;  being 
of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a  house  hold  contract,  a  thing 
indifferent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  not  as 
religious,  but  as  men:  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to  religious 
ends,  and,  as  the  apostle  saith,  I  Cor.  VII.,  'in  the  Lord' 
Yet  not  therefore  invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minister  and 
his  pretended  necessary  hallowing,  more  than  any  other  act, 
enterprise,  or  contract  of  civil  life,  which  ought  all  to  be 
done  also  in  the  Lord  and  to  his  glory:  all  which,  no  leas 
than  marriage,  were  by  the  cunning  of  priests  heretofore,  as 
material  to  their  profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.  Our  divines 
deny  it  to  be  a  sacrament;  yet  retained  the  celebration,  till 
prudently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil  liberty  of 
marriage  from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred  the 
ratifying  and  registering  thereof  from  the  canonical  shop 
to  the  proper  cognizance  of  civil  magistrates.^ 


9)1 


1  Milton,  Ftom  Wbrka  (Bohn,  1848),  HI,  21, 22.  This  yolTiiiie  oontaixis  a  series  of 
discussions  on  marriage  and  diTorce,  which  together  embod  j  all  the  learning  which 
the  Pnritan  oonld  prodnce  in  support  of  his  theories:  The  Doctrine  and  JHtcipUne 
nf  Divorce;  The  Judgment  {^Martin  Bucer;  Tetrachordon;  Ootaslerton,  etc. 

Milton  does  not  anywhere  disonss  the  form  of  solemnisation  (</.  Fbzxdbkbo, 
op.  eit,  S27,  note).  In  his  "  Bxposition  on  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
riage **  ( TFbribt,  III,  841-46),  after  considering  the  definitions  given  by  many  writers. 
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After  the  Restoration,  though  not  expressly  repealed,  the 
act  of  Cromwell  was  at  once  superseded  by  the  laws  in  force 
before  the  Revolution.  The  more  revengeful  faction  of  the 
royalists  even  strove  to  have  all  marriages  contracted  under 
the  act  made  null  and  void.  But  a  proposition  so  monstrous 
could  not  prevail;  and  a  statute  legalizing  civil  marriages 
was  passed  during  the  first  year  of  Charles  IL^ 

II.      FLBBT   MABBIAOBS  AND   THB   HABDWIOKB   AOT,  175S 

In  order  to  understand  the  cumulative  influences  which 
finally  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  the 
next  English  statute  prescribing  a  definite  form  for  mar- 
riages, it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  anomalies  of  the 
old  system  which  during  the  period  between  the  Restoration 
and  that  time  led  to  abuses  of  a  most  startling  character. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  William  III.  only  spiritual 
punishment  had  been  imposed  for  secret  marriages;  but 
under  that  monarch  begins  a  series  of  acts  which,  though 
chiefly  intended  as  revenue  measures,  in  effect  prescribed 
also  temporal  penalties.  The  first  of  these  statutes'  was 
that  of  1694  which  imposed  on  all  marriages  a  direct  tax, 
graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  To  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  clergy  were  required  to  keep 
registers  to  which  the  tax  collectors  should  have  access. 
But  there  were  certain  churches  which  had  long  claimed  to 
be  exempt  from  the  episcopal  visitations,  and  therefore  they 

bA  prodnoas  one  of  his  own.  **  Marrla^,"  he  says,  **  is  a  divine  insdtniion,  Joining 
man  and  woman  in  a  lore  fitly  disposed  to  the  helps  and  eomforts  of  domestie  life.** 
Bat  he  rejects  the  doetrine  of  the  Fathers  and  canonists  that  marriage  is  a  '*  remedy.** 
The  "  internal  Form  and  sonl  of  this  relation  is  conjngal  lore  arising  from  a  mutual 
fitness  to  the  final  causes  of  wedlock,  help  and  society  in  religious,  eiril,  and 
domestic  couTersation,  which  includes  as  an  infttlor  and  the  fulfilling  of  natural 
desire,  and  speciflcal  increase.  **~/Md.,  842. 

112  C.  n.,  e.  88:  StahUet  a$  Larp9,  HI,  24.  QT.  FUaDBBBO,  cp,  cO.,  880.  It  is 
eurions  to  see  Ashton,  The  Fieet:  lU  Bivtr^  FrUon^  amd  Marriaom  (London,  1888), 
888  referring  to  this  act  as  designed  merely  to  legalise  common  law  or  private 
marriages  before  witnesses,  making  no  mention  whaterer  of  the  aei  of  USSL 

>5  and  6  W.  m.,  c.  21:  8ta*iUm  cA Largey  m,  858*^ 
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now  claimed  to  be  free  from  the  operation  of  the  statnte 
which  had  only  made  the  marriage  business  of  their  incum- 
bents more  profitable  by  removing  competition.^  A  supple- 
mentary act  was  therefore  passed  in  the  following  year/ 
including  such  places  and  requiring  that  all  marriages 
should  be  solemnized  only  after  publication  of  banns  or 
obtaining  the  bishop^s  license,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  first  and  three  years'  suspension  from  office 
for  the  second  violation  of  the  law  by  any  clergyman.*  But 
even  this  measure  was  inadequate.  It  had  not  been  fore- 
seen that  there  were  clergymen  not  comprehended  under  the 
titles  '* parsons,  vicars,  and  curates''  enumerated  in  the 
statute.  These  were  actually  benefited  by  the  act.^  By 
connivance  on  the  part  of  the  regular  clergy  such  ministers 
were  able  to  evade  the  law.  They  "do  substitute  and 
employ,"  runs  the  act  of  1696,  "and  knowingly  and  wit- 
tingly  suffer  and  permit,  diverse  other  Ministers  to  marry 
great  Numbers  of  Persons  in  their  respective  Churches  and 
Ohapels  without  Publication  of  Banns  or  Licenses  of  mar- 
riage first  had  and  obtained;  many  of  which  Ministers  so 
substituted,  employed,  permitted  and  suffered  to  marry,  as 
aforesaid,  have  no  Benefices  or  settled  Habitations,  and  are 
poor  and  indigent,  and  cannot  easily  be  discovered  and  con- 
victed of  the  Offences  aforesaid:    And  whereas  Ministers, 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  even  in  case  of  the  seeret  or  irregular  marriages 
the  priest  often  oiBoiated.  The  great  object  was  to  avoid  publicitx.  Hence  ohnrehee 
which  were  or  claimed  to  be  free  from  the  visitations  or  oversight  of  the  bishop 
allowed  marriage  without  banns  or  license.  This  became  a  lucrative  sonroe  of 
revenue.  For  example,  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Duke^s  Place,  between  1064  and 
1001,  about  forty  thousand  marriages  were  thus  celebrated;  and  many  were  cele- 
brated at  Trinity  Minores :  Bubh,  Fleet  Marriagee,  2-5;  Mem,  ParUh  BegUien^  IIA; 
Fbzbdbbbo,  EhetchUettunOt  ZSi-9S,  Cf.  also  Jbaffbbsoit'b  chapter  on  **  Prisons  and 
*  Lawless  >  Churches,**  in  Bridei  and  BHdaU,  n,  115-a. 

S6  and  7  W.  HI.,  c.  6,  S62:  StattOet  <U  Large,  m,  87a  Cf,  HAiaaoK,  Mar- 
riage Law  qf  England,  10;  also  JsAiTBaaoir'B  chai»ter  on  "Taxes  on  Celibacy,*' 
cp,  ciU  n,  78  ff.,  and  181  ff.,  167  ff. 

*  Violations  of  the  law  did  not,  however,  invalidate  the  lAarriage:  Lbost, 
England  in  the  iBth  Century,  1, 581. 

*  QT.  Jbafvbsson,  op.  cit,  n,  168, 160. 
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being  in  Prison  for  Debt  or  otherwise,  do  marry  in  the  said 
Prisons,  many  Persons  resorting  thither  for  the  Purposes 
aforesaid,  and  in  other  Places  for  Lucre  and  Gain  to  them- 
selves,"^ therefore  the  one  hnndred  pounds^  penalty  pre- 
scribed in  the  former  statute  is  extended  to  these  cases,' 
and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  is  imposed  on  every  man  married 
without  banns  or  license. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  is  interesting 
as  being  perhaps  the  first  statutory  reference  to  the  cele- 
brated "Fleet''  marriages,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  chapters  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration can  produce.  The  Fleet,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  prison  in  which  formerly  all  prisoners  for  debt  from 
the  entire  kingdom  were,  or  could  demand  to  be,  confined. 
On  account  of  the  scant  accommodation  for  the  vast  number 
congregated  there,  it  became  customary  to  allow  those  who 
could  give  security  for  appearance  in  the  prison  when  sum- 
moned to  take  private  lodgings  or  set  up  a  private  estab- 
lishment anywhere  within  the  ''rules  of  liberties"  of  the 
Fleet — a  portion  of  London  of  considerable  area  and  well 
defined  limits.'  The  Fleet  had  a  chapel  with  a  regular 
chaplain  of  its  own,  who  sometimes  eked  out  his  income 
through  fees  for  fraudulent  and  clandestine  marriages.^    But 

lEztraot  from  7  and  8  W.  IIL,  o.  85:  SttUutea  at Large^  m,  421 

s  **  Bnt  this  penalty  waa  not  renewed  at  each  violation  of  the  act,  and  the  offender 
was  able  hj  a  writ  of  error  to  obtain  a  delaj  of  aboat  a  jear  and  a  half,  dnrinir  which 
time  he  oarried  on  his  profession  without  molestation,  made  at  least  400 1.  or  500 1. 
and  then  freqnently  absconded."— Lboxt,  Hitt.  qf  Eng,  in  the  18th  Oentwry,  1, 588; 
</.  BuBM,  Fleet  MarriagcB,  6. 

•For  fnll  details  as  to  the  history  of  the  Fleet,  see  Abhton,  The  Fleet :  Ite  Rivert 
Frieon,  and  Marriaiieey  especially  288  ff.,  287  ff.,  831  ff.  "  The  niles  of  liberties  of  this 
comprehend  all  Ladgate-Hill  to  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  north  side,  and  to  the  Cock- 
alley  on  the  sonth ;  both  sides  of  the  Old  Bailey  to  Fleet-lane ;  all  Fleet-lane  and  the 
east-side  of  the  maroket,  from  Fleet-lane  to  Lnd«ate  Hill."— Habbibon,  New  and 
Univenal  Hi$t,  ef  London  (London,  1776),  II,  447 ;  Fbibdbsbo,  836  n.  4.  Cf,  also  Jsaf- 
FBBSON,  op,  cU,f  II,  122  ff. 

^BusK,  op.  citt^7, 8;  Aahton,  op.  eit,^  882, 888;  Tioo,  The  Knot  Tied,  202.  These 
chaplains  "  of  course,  married  people  after  pnblication  of  banns  in  their  own  chapels 
according  to  law;'*  and  doubtless  some  of  the  weddings  before  them  were  entirely 
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here  were  confined  among  others  many  clergymen,  some  of 
whom  made  a  regnlar  business  of  celebrating  marriages; 
and  they  had  to  compete  with  other  parsons,  often  disrepu- 
table men,  perhaps  deprived  of  their  places  or  benefices  for 
misconduct,  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Fleet  to  gain  a  living  from  the  disgraceful  traffic  in  matri- 
mony. Even  laymen  may  have  sought  a  share  in  the  profits ; 
and  these,  like  the  others,  did  not  fail  to  wear  the  priestly 
^'cassock,  gown,  and  bands,"  ^  in  order  to  impose  upon  the 
unwary.  The  ceremony  was  not  performed  in  church,  but 
in  the  private  rooms  of  the  parson.  Often  an  office  or 
marriage  shop  was  opened  and  a  big  sign-board  hung  out 
announcing  the  business  and  commending  the  quality  of 
service  rendered  within,'  while  standing  advertisements  were 

respectable.  Snoh  was  probablj  the  marriaffe  in  the  Fleet  of  George  Lester  and 
Mistress  Babbington  as  earlj  as  1<S18:  Bu&n,  op.  eit,  5;  Abhton,  op.  cit.y  835,838; 
Tbog,  op,  ct<.,  199.  But  in  these  chapels  as  well  as  oat  of  them  clandestine  marriages 
were  solemnised.  Here  is  an  example  from  the  Oriffinal  Weekly  Journal  of  Sept.  26, 
1719:  "One  Mrs.  Anne  Leigh,  an  heiress  of  £200.  per  annom  and  £6000.  readj  cash, 
having  been  decoyed  awaj  from  her  friends  in  Bnokinghamshire,  and  married  at  the 
Fleet  chapel  against  her  consent;  we  hear  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  hath  issued 
oat  his  warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors  of  this  oontriTsnce,  who  had  used  the 
joong  lady  so  barbarously,  that  she  now  lyes  speechless."—  Bubn,  op,  eit,^  7  n.  2 ;  also 
Abhton,  op,  et<.,  888, 8S9.  Celebration  in  tiie  Fleet  chapel,  not  elsewhere,  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  act  of  10  Anne,  c.  19.  Qf,  Hammick,  The  Marriage  Law  <^  England,  11 ; 
BuBN,  op.  citf  8. 

1  AsHTON,  op.  eit,^  840. 

3  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "  hand-bill "  of  Peter  Symaon  taken  from  Buin'b 
Fleet  Marriage»^  54 : 


G.  R. 

At  the  true  Chapel 

at  the  old  red  Hand  and  Mitre,  three  doors  from  Fleet  Lane 

and  next  Door  to  the  White  Swan; 
Marriages  are  performed  by  authority  by  the  BcTerend  Mr. 
Symson  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bothes. 

N.B.  Without  Imposition 


Symson,  as  he  says,  was  not  a  prisoner.  Like  "  many  of  his  fellows,"  he  was 
witness  in  a  bigamy  trial  in  1751.  He  was  asked :  "  Why  did  you  marry  them  without 
license  Y" 

^^f^tfrnson— Because  somebody  would  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not Never  had 
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also  kept  in  the  newspapers.  The  following  notice  of  his 
business  by  parson  Lando  is  quoted  by  Friedberg  from  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  1749: 

''Marriages  with  a  Licence,  Certificate  and  a  Crown  Stamp, 
at  a  Guinea,  at  the  New  Chapel,  next  door  to  the  China  Shop, 
near  Fleet  Bridge,  London,  by  a  regular  bred  Clergyman, 
and  not  by  a  Fleet  Parson  as  is  insinuated  in  the  public 
papers;  and  that  the  Town  may  bee  freed  mistakes,  no 
Clergyman  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet  dare 
marry;  and  to  obviate  all  doubts,  this  chapel  is  not  in  the 
verge  of  the  Fleet,  but  kept  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  lately 
Chaplain  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  men-of-war,  and  like- 
wise has  gloriously  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  his 
King  and  Country,  and  is  above  committing  those  Uttle 
mean  actions  that  some  men  impose  on  people,  being  deter- 
mined to  have  every  think  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency 
and  regularity,  such  as  shall  be  always  supported  in  law  and 
equity."* 

Pennant,  in  his  Account  of  London^  written  ''at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,''  gives  us  a  realistic  picture  of  the  Fleet 
parson.  "In  walking  along  the  street,  in  my  youth,  on  the 
side  next  to  the  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the 
question.  Sir,  toill  you  be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  be  married  t 
Along  this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  up  the  frequent  sign 
of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with.  Marriages  per* 
formed  within,  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow  invited  you 
in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop ;  a  squaUd 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  tattered  plaid  night  gown,  with  a 

a  benelioe  in  m j  life.  I  liaTe  had  little  petty  enraoies  aboat  £20  or  £90  per  jear.  I 
don*t  do  it  for  lucre  or  gain. 

^^  Court — Ton  might  have  exposed  jonr  person  had  yon  gone  on  the  highway, 
bnt  yon*d  do  lees  prejudice  to  yonr  eonntry  a  good  deal.  Ton  are  a  nnisance  to  the 
public;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  giTC  but  little  credit  to 
yon."— Busir,  op.  cit,y  K5;  Ashton,  op,  etf.,  367, 358.  On  Symson  (or  Symsen)  see  also 
Jbaffbbsom,  op,  eit,^  II,  152. 

iFbisdbbbo,  op»  cii.,  841;  quoted  also  by  Ashton,  op.  c«.,  850;  and  Buur,  op, 
cjf .,  09. 
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fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin,  or  roll 
of  tobacco."* 

Moreover,  varioos  tayems,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  festivities  connected  with  weddings,  kept 
salaried  Fleet  parsons  or  others  in  their  employ  and  made 
announcement  of  this  extra  accommodation  also  by  a  sign 
containing  the  businesslike  inscription:  '^Marriages  per- 
formed here.'' '  Literally  thousands  of  marriages  were  cele- 
brated by  Fleet  parsons  every  year.  A  single  priest,  John 
Gainham,'  between  the  years  1709  and  1740,  during  which 
he  was  confined,  "solenmked"  thirty-six  thonsand  marriages, 
though  he  had  many  competitors.^    Not  only  the  Fleet  pris- 

iPflNWAMT,  Some  AeccufU  qf  London  (8d  e<L,  11V8),  282;  Abhton,  op,  cit,  844; 
also  in  Bubn,  op,  cit.,  16,  note. 

3 Lbckt,  Xno.  in  I8th  OaUury,  I,  S-81 ;  Bubn,  op,  ett,  8;  Fbikdbsbo,  op.  eit.,  SAl, 
who  qaotes  the  following  from  the  Weekly  Joum€Ut  1721,  Jane  29:  ^^SeTeral  of  the 
aboTe  mentioned  brandy-men  and  Tiotnalers  keep  clergymen  in  their  houses  at  20 
shillings  per  week  each,  hit  or  miss,  bat  its  reported  that  one  there  will  stoop  to  no 
sach  low  conditions,  but  makes  at  least  500  poands  per  annam  of  Diyinity-Jobs  after 
that  manner/'    Cf,  also  Tboo,  The  Knot  Tied,  206,  note,  for  the  same  extract. 

8  John  Oainham,  the  "  wryneoked  parson,"  as  he  is  freqoently  called  in  the  con- 
temporary newspapers,  rejoiced  in  the  significant  title  of  "  Bishop  of  HelL"  When 
asked  by  an  adTOcate  whether  he  was  "  not  ashamed  to  come  and  own  a  clandestine 
marriage  in  the  face  of  a  coart  of  Jastice,"  he  blandly  replied:  Video  meitoro,  do- 
teriora  eeqwrr.  The  foUowing  lines  from  the  "  Morning  Walk,  8*,  1751 "  (Bubn,  PaneK 
Regieten^  156),  may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  reprinted  by  Ashton  (op.  est., 

846, 846) :  u  Where  lead  my  wand*ring  footsteps  now  1  the  Fleet 

Presents  her  tatter'd  sons  in  Lazary*s  caose : 
Here  Tcnerable  Crape  and  scarlet  Cheeks, 
With  nose  of  parple  hoe,  high  eminent 
And  sqnlnting  leering  looks,  now  strike  the  eye. 
B-sh-p  of  Hell,  once  in  the  precincts  call'd 
Renowned  for  making  thoaghtless  Contracts,  here 
He  reign'd  in  bloated  reeling  majesty 
And  passed  in  Sottishness  and  Smoke  his  time— 
BcTcr^d  by  Oint  adorers,  and  the  tribe 
Who  pass  in  brawls,  lewd  Jests,  and  drink,  their  days. 
Sons  of  low,  groyeliag  riot  and  debaoch. 
Here  Cleric  grave  from  Oxford  ready  stands 
Obeeqoioas  to  conclude  the  Gordian  knot, 
Bntwin*d  beyond  all  dissolation  snre ; 
A  Beg'lar  this  from  Cambridoe;  both  alike 
In  artful  Stratagem  to  tye  the  noose. 
While  women  *  Do  yon  want  the  Parson  f*  cry.** 

40n  Oainham  see  Bubn,  ParitK  Begitten,  155, 156;  idem.  Fleet  Marriaget,  KMSSs 
A8HTON,  The  Fleet,  844-47;  Fbibdbbbo,  EheechiieteunOt  8S0, 810;  jBAWBBaoN,  Bridee 
<MUiBHdal*,n,151. 
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oners  and  the  lower  classeB  of  the  city,  but  many  persons  of 
noble  titles  and  illustrious  names  are  enumerated  among 
their  cnstomers.^  The  question  naturally  arises:  What  were 
the  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  ?  There  were  several 
inducements  to  the  patronage  of  Fleet  parsons,  chief  of  which 
were  the  superior  cheapness  and  avoidance  of  publicity.' 
Smaller  fees  and  no  banns  were  required.  Besides  parental 
consent,  which  was  indispensable  for  minors  in  regular  mar* 
riages,  was  unnecessary  in  the  Fleet  Moreover,  it  was  a 
popular  error  of  the  times  that  a  woman  by  marriage  ceased 
to  be  liable  for  debts  previously  contracted.' 

1  Lbokt,  op.  eit,  1, 6S2.  See  the  ezamidee  in  FSiaDBBBO,  op.  eil.,  SIS,  extracted 
from  BuBN,  Fleet  MarriOfOm^  M  ff.;  jBAJTFKBflOir,  cp.  eit,  II,  174, 116;  and  AaiiTOW, 
op,  ctt.,  881,  S61, 887.  Bren  Lord  Ghanoellor  BUeemere  and  Sir  Bdward  Coke,  Chief 
Justice  of  Bngland,  had  contracted  secret  marriages :  Fbzbdbsbo,  op»  eU.^  844 ;  citing 
Maoqubbn,  Treatim  uf  MarriagCj  Divorce^  Ac  (London,  1S60),  S. 

'There  seems  to  hare  been  mnch  dislike  for  the  pnUieity  of  banns  even  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy :  see  the  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 
May  24, 1758,  LeUen,  II, 884-86;  Fsxu>bsbo,  EhmchUemuno,  812;  idem,  GeKhiehie der 
CivUehe^  16;  Fbt,  OonMidenUionB o»  .  .  .  .  Cland€tUn»  Mamiaffmi  8. 

*  "  Therefore  there  were  in  the  Fleet  a  number  of  men  who  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  female  prisoners  for  marriage;  as  Armstrong,  who,  within  foorteen 
months,  married  four  women,  and,  as  an  entry  in  the  register  reads,  receiTcd  eight 
shillings  *  for  his  trouble.* "— Fbibdbbbo,  EheKhUemung^  842.  Oault,  Some  Oon$id' 
eroHona  upon  Clandatine  Marriage»  (London,  1750),  14rl6,  appears  to  belicTe  that 
women  could  thus  escape  their  debts.  Qf,  Nobton,  Die  FrantMi  in  England  (Berlin, 
1866),  267 ;  and  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriaoet^  88. 

With  this  should  be  compared  the  companion  error  that  a  man  is  not  liable  for 
his  bride's  debts  if  he  takes  her  only  in  her  "smock**  or  "shift**:  Bubn,  Pariek 
BegitUn^  158,164,  note;  AaHTOW,  T^  J*lee<,  888, 887;  idem.  Social  Lifein  the  Reign  qf 
Queen  Anne^  41 ;  and  further  notices  of  **  smock  marriages  **  in  Bbamd,  Popular  An^ 
tiquiUee,  lU,  206, 880;  Notet  and  Queriee,  1st  series,  VI,  48^  661;  VH,  17, 84;  Tboo, 
The  Knot  Tied,  290-401;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  115,  U6;  and  BAPOUns,  The 
Parith  Begieten  of  8t.  CTuui,  Saddluforlh,  68. 

"Another  error,  common  amongst  the  lower  orders,  is,  that  a  man  may  lawfully 
sell  his  wife  to  another,  provided  he  deliver  her  over  with  a  halter  about  her  neck.— 
And  another,  that  a  woman's  marrying  a  man  under  the  gallows,  will  save  him  from 
the  execution.  *  While  we  lay  here  (New  York,  A.  D.  1784),  a  circumstance  happened 
which  I  thought  extremely  singulAr.  One  day,  a  malefactor  was  to  be  executed  on  a 
gallows,  but  with  a  condition  that  if  any  woman,  having  nothing  on  but  her  shift, 
married  the  man  under  the  gallows,  his  life  was  to  be  saved.  This  extraordinary 
privilege  was  claimed,  a  woman  presented  herself,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed*  {Life  of  OuiamdoK  Eq^tiamo,  voL  ii,  p.  224).— If  this  took  place,  our 
American  cousins  must  have  Jumbled  tibe  two  popular  errors  together.**— Bubh, 
Paritih  Begieten,  164,  note.  Cf,  Bband,  op,  ett.,  HI,  870;  also  Babbzhoton,  Otesrvo- 
fioiu  on  Our  Ancient  Staiutee,  476,  who  traces  the  error  to  the  ancient  right  of  tha 
woman  to  "  appeal  *'  for  murder  of  her  husband. 
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As  a  matter  of  coniBe,  frightful  abuses  grew  out  of  this 
system.  Registers  were  kept,  but  they  were  often  falsified 
and  were  of  little  value  as  evidence.  False  oaths  by  the 
score  were  taken  by  parsons.'  Young  girls  were  abducted 
and  carried  before  some  clerical  scoundrel  of  the  Fleet  and 
forcibly  married  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.^  Persons  were 
enticed  by  *'plyers"  or  touts'  into  ale-houses,  made  drunk, 
and  married  while  in  this  conditioxL^  Of  course,  now  and 
then  a  case  of  imusual  flagrancy  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  the  criminals  were  brought  to  justice.  But 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  moral  debasement  and  utter 
formalism  of  the  English  church  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  no  serious  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  deprive  these  monsters  of  their  priestly  char- 
acter. The  existing  civil  laws  were  powerless  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  Fleet  parson  could  practically  bid  them  defiance.^ 
In  the  lively  words  of  Friedberg,  "what  could  befall  him 
according  to  existing  legislation?     Ought  the   bishop  to 

1  Marriages  were  often  antedated  (see  especially  the  ease  of  John  Mottram,  1717 : 
BUBN,  Fleet  MarriaoeB^  11, 12,  note;  Abhton,  The  Fleet,  84S,  814;  Fbzsdbbso,  Eke- 
echUemunfft  837 ;  Txoo,  The  Knot  Tietit  204) ;  and  false  oaths  were  common.  The 
notorious  iMirson  Walter  Wyatt  complains  that  *^  if  a  dark  or  plyer  tells  a  lye,  yon 
must  Touch  it  to  be  as  true  as  y*  Ck>spel ;  and  if  disputed,  you  must  afDrm  wiUi  an 
oath  to  y«  truth  of  a  downright  damnable  falsehood.— Virtus  laudatur  ft  alget."— 
BuBN,  op.  cU,,  7 ;  AsHTOir,  op.  ci<.,  8S7.  The  Omb  Street  Jottmai,  July  20, 1782,  says : 
"  On  Saturday  last  a  Fleet  parson  was  couTicted  before  Sir  Bic.  Brcxsas  of  forty-three 
oaths,  (on  the  information  of  a  plyer  for  weddings  there)  for  which  a  warrant  was 
granted  to  levy  41. 69,  on  the  goods  of  the  said  parson;  but,  upon  application  to  his 
Worship,  he  was  pleased  to  remit  It.  per  oath ;  upon  which  the  plyer  swore  he  would 
swear  no  more  against  any  man  upon  the  like  occasion,  finding  he  could  get  nothing 
by  it.'*— BuxN,  op.  ctt.,  7  n.  1 ;  also  in  Abhtov,  op.  cit,  SS8. 

3  In  1090  James  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  caused  to  be  abducted 
and  then  married  Mrs.  Wharton.  For  managing  this  abduction  Sir  John  Johnston 
was  executed  at  Tyburn :  this  case  is  in  Beporte  cf  the  Hittoriedl  MawuscriptB  Com' 
nUenon^  V,  880,  XIII,  App.  V,  217.  Cf.  ibid.,  IV,  845,  for  a  case  of  abduction  in 
Ireland,  1801. 

>On  the  tout  or  plyer  see  BusN,  op.  eit.,  7,  paaHm;  Abhton,  op.  ct(.,  887, 8S8, 844, 
850, 857;  Jsaffbbson,  op.  eit.,  II,  142, 148. 

4  liBCKT,  Entf,  in  J8th  Cent,,  1, 582;  FaTWDiiimo,  op.  eit.,  880,  note. 

b  Occasionally  someone  was  committed  for  complicity  in  procuring  Fleet  mar- 
riages: see  cases  in  Ashton,  op.  cit.,  879, 880;  and  at  least  one  Fleet  marriage  was 
declared  illegal :  General  JSvening  Poet,  June  U,  1745:  A8HT0n,  op.  ciU,  882. 
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remove  him  from  office  ?  That  had  already  occurred  when  he 
was  dragged  from  his  living  to  prison.  Ought  his  spiritual 
superior  to  have  him  locked  up?  He  was  already  a  prisoner. 
Should  he  be  mulcted  in  a  sxmi  of  money?  He  had  none."^ 
There  were  also  other  places  in  which  the  same  irregu- 
larities  existed.'  Among  these  were  Tyburn,  the  Tower,' 
the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  a  chapel  in  Mayfair.  In  the 
latter  place  Rev.  Alexander  Keith,  whom  Horace  Walpole 
styles  the  ''marriage  broker,''^  performed  each  year  on  the 
average  six  thousand  marriages,  while  in  the  neighboring 
church  of  St.  Anne  only  fifty  regular  contracts  were  solem- 
nized. We  can  easily  credit  the  statement  that  he  derived 
therefrom  a  "very  bishopric  of  revenue."*  When  finally 
the  Hardwicke  act  put  an  end  to  his  traffic,  he  declared,  with 
many  oaths,  that  he  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  bishops, 
but  would  buy  a  piece  of  ground  and  "under-bury  them."* 
Keith  himself  has  left  behind  what  Ashton  thinks  is  a  ''plain 
unvarnished  tale"  of  Fleet  marriages.  In  a  pamphlet  written 
at  the  time  Lord  Hardwicke's  act  was  under  discussion  he 
says:  "As  I  have  married  many  thousands,  and,  consequently, 
have  on  these  occasions  seen  the  humour  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  I  have  often  asked  the  married  pair  how  long 
they  had  been  acquainted;  they  would  reply,  some  more, 
some  less,  but  the  generality  did  not  exceed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  week,  some  only  of  a  day,  half  a  day,  etc Another 

1  FBiSDBnto,  op.  eitt  397.  See  similar  remarlcB  in  Oallt,  ContideraticnB  upon 
CkmdmUne  Marriagn^  28, 29. 

s  See  the  names  of  aeTeral  iklaoee  in  Bubh,  ParUh  BegUlen,  IIA. 

*  Land  had  put  an  end  to  these  irregnlar  marria«es  in  the  Tower.  At  his  trial 
in  1644  he  was  for  this  aocnsed  of  interfering  with  popular  liberty,  and  aUy  defended 
himself  by  showinff  the  legality  of  his  action:  Jbaffbbson,  op.  eti.,  II,  116,  117; 
BuBN,  op,  ete.,  145  n.  2. 

4  LeUen  cf  Horace  TTolpole,  11,  SS7  (Letter  to  George  Hontaga,  Bsq.) . 

•  LacxT,  Eng,  in  iSth  Cent,,  I,  531;  FBnBDBXBa,  op,  et(.,  344;  Kmioht,  Hist  qf 
England,  V,  686;  ^.  Buxir,  Fleet  Marriaget,  143. 

^Lettere  of  Horace  Waipoie^  n,  SS7;  Buxm,  op,  ctt,  145,  note;  Lobd  Mahoit, 
HiH.  qf  England  (New  York,  1848),  H,  280.  On  Keith  see  Bubn,  op,  ctt,  141-45; 
Jbayfuuon,  op.  eit,t  11, 1S8  ff. 
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inconvenience  which  will  arise  from  this  Act  will  be,  that  the 
expence^  of  being  married  will  be  so  great,  that  few  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  can  afford;  for  I  have  often  heard  a 
Flete  parson  say,  that  many  have  come  to  be  married  when 
they  have  but  half-a-crown  in  their  pockets,  and  sixpence  to 
buy  a  pot  of  beer,  and  for  which  they  have  pawned  some  of 
their  cloaths.  ....  I  remember  once  on  a  time,  I  was  at  a 
public  house  at  Badcliffe,  which  was  then  full  of  Sailors  and 
their  girls,  there  was  fiddling,  piping,  jigging,  and  eating; 
at  length  one  of  the  tars  starts  up''  and  swore  he  would  ''be 
married  just  now,"  with  a  rough  jest.  "The  joke  took,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  ten  couple  set  out  for  the  Flete.  I 
staid  their  return.  They  returned  in  coaches;  five  women 
in  each  coach;  the  tars,  some  running  before,  others  riding 
on  the  coach  box,  and  others  behind.  The  Cavalcade  being 
over,  the  couples  went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where  they 
concluded  the  evening  with  great  jollity.  The  next  time  I 
went  that  way,  I  called  on  my  landlord  and  asked  him  con- 
cerning this  marriage  adventure:  he  at  first  stared  at  me, 
but,  reooUecting,  he  said  those  things  were  so  frequent,  that 
he  hardly  took  any  notice  of  them;  for,  added  he,  it  is  a 
common  thing,  when  a  fleet  comes  in,  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  marriages  in  a  week's  time,  among  the  sailors."' 

1  Not  the  least  eyil  oonneeted  with  the  Fleet  marriages  was  the  iiromotioii  of 
onions  between  the  indigent  and  those  morally  unfit  for  the  marriage  relation:  see 
Bond*8  speech  on  the  Haxdwicke  act,  Cobbbtt,  ParUamewtary  HisUny^  XV,  46, 47. 
Bat,  of  oonrse,  as  Ashton  suggests,  the  lighter  expense  may  have  induced  respectahle 
people  to  seek  the  Fleet  parson,  or  otherwise  to  marry  privately.  **A  publio  mar- 
riage had  come  to  be  a  very  expensive  affair.  There  was  a  festival,  which  lasted 
several  days,  daring  which  open  hoose  had  to  be  kept;  there  were  the  marriage 
settlements,  presents,  pin  money,  masic,  and  what  not."— Abhton,  The  Fleets  S3S, 
8S4,  who  also  quotes  Misson's  description  of  a  private  marriage  in  the  time  of 
William  m.   For  Misson^s  account,  see  also  Jbaffbbson,  op,  eif.,  II,  100  ft. 

In  his  speech  against  the  Haxdwicke  act  Mr.  Nugent,  to  show  how  **  fond  onr 
people  are  of  private  marriages,  and  of  saving  a  little  money,**  says  that  in  a  year 
six  thousand  were  married  in  Keith  *s  Chapel  as  against  fifty  in  the  neighboring  St. 
Anne*s  Church,  in  a  populous  iMirish  and  convenient  for  private  marriages  by 
license,  though  the  difference  in  expense  was  only  8  or  10  shillings:  Cobbktt, 
ParUamentary  EiMtory,  XV,  19;  <^.  ibid,^  41. 

sKbtth'b  ObaervcttUma  on  the  Act  for  Preventing  Clandestine  Marriages: 
AsHTON,  The  Fleet,  36S,  864 ;  also  in  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriage$,  144, 145. 
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Several  other  interesting  descriptions  of  these  disgraceful 
operations  "  have  been  handed  down.  Such  are  the  sprightly 
verses  entitled  the  ^^Bnnter's  Wedding;"^  and  especially  the 
realistic  account  of  the  abduction  of  her  friend  given  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Orub  Street  Journal  for  January 
16, 1786.'  But  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  all  is  afforded 
by  the  Fleet  registers,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.* 
The  notes  appended  to  the  entries  are  at  once  Amnaing  and 
very  suggestive.  The  following  examples  are  selected  from 
Bum: 

'^N.  B.  they  had  liv^  together  4  years  as  man  and  wife: 
they  were  so  vile  as  to  ask  for  a  Oertifycate  to  be  antidated." 

*' Quarrelsome  people.'' 

''N.  B.  they  wanted  an  antidate  from  46  to  41." 

''N.  B.  Both  y*  man  and  woman  were  exceeding  vile  in 
their  behaviour." 

*'N.  B.  the  woman  was  big  w^  child,  and  they  wanted  a 
Certify cate  antidated;  and  because  it  was  not  comply 'd  with, 
they  were  abusive  w**^  a  Witness." 

*'N.  B.  the  person  belonging  to  y^  house  aloud  me  only 
2»  out  of  8»." 

*'Had  a  noise  foure  hours  about  the  money." 

*'N.  B.  stole  a  silver  spoon." 

''Stole  my  cloathes  brush." 

''The  person  who  was  with  them  I  believe  knew  it  to  be 
a  made  marriage." 

"Her  eyes  very  black,  and  he  beat  about  y^  face  very 
much." 

iThia  "posm,*^  in  twenty  eight-line  rtanias,  is  given  hj  ABHTcm,  cp.  eU»t  800-12. 

SQnoted  by  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriaoet^  14,  IS,  note;  AflBTOir,  ep,  eit,  872-15;  also  by 
FSiaDBBBO,  Ehe$chUemino%  888, 889,  note;  and  JsAiTBaaow,  ep,  eiL,  II,  118, 171. 

*0n  the  preserration  of  the  Fleet  registers  see  Ashtow,  cp,  eiL,  882-88;  Buin, 
ep,  eit,  86  ff.;  Hakkzox,  Marnage  Law^  U,  12;  and  Whxtaxkb,  in  the  OomhOl 
Jfa^ounne,  May,  1861.  By  8  and  4  Viot.,  c.  92,  tiie  Fleet  and  Hayf air  registers,  twelfe 
hundred  books  of  Tarioos  siaes,  are  deposited  in  the  oiBoe  of  the  registrax^general 
at  Somerset  Honse  (Hakkzox,  op,  ctt.,  12). 
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''The  woman  ran  across  Lndgate  Hill  in  her  shift.    10".''' 
''N.  B.    A  coachman  came  and  was  half  married,  and 
won'd  give  but  8"  6^  and  went  off."  * 

Long  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
very  clear  there  was  crying  need  of  thoroughgoing  reform 
in  the  marriage  laws  of  England.  To  the  surviving  dis- 
orders arising  in  medisaval  theory  had  come  new  ones  of 
more  modem  grov^h.  For,  besides  the  shameful  irregu- 
larities of  the  Fleet,  clandestine  contracts,  either  through 
the  help  of  ''hedge  parsons'"  or  else  by  simple  agreement 
of  the  parties,  illegal  but  not  invalid,  were  still  freely  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  kingdom.  From  1666  onward  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  efforts  were  re- 
peatedly made  to  provide  a  remedy  by  legislation;  but  no 
bill  succeeded  in  passing  both  houses  of  Parliament.^    The 

1  An  example  of  the  *^  smock  **  marriage ;  see  p.  iil  n.  S,  above. 

'For  theae  entries  see  Bubn,  PariMh  Seguten^  15S-56;  and  there  are  manj 
others  in  idem^  Fleet  Mamriage^  7S  ff . 

t  Hakxxck,  Marriage  Law  of  Eng,,  U. 

<See  the  chronology  of  these  bills  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages  in  Fbixd- 
BSBG,  Ehe»ehUettuno^  S4(M8;  and  compare  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriaoet^  11  ff.  Three  of 
them  introduced  respectively  in  1677, 1685,  and  16B1,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Bqiwrta  qf 
the  Higt&riccU  Manutcripts  CbmmiMtim,  EL,  App.  II,  ffl-90;  XI,  App.  II,  218-80;  XIII, 
App.  V,  258  ff.  The  first  declares  that  **  notwithstanding  all  provisions  by  law  .... 
several  minors  have  ....  been  clandestinely  married  without  oonsMit  of  parents, 
and  other  Irregular  marriages  have  been  made ;  **  therefore  it  is  enacted  that  it 
**  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  son,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 
....  of  any  daughter  ....  under  ....  eighteen,  to  marry  ....  or  to  make  a 
matrimonial  contract  of  any  kind  whatsoever;**  except  the  father  or  guardian 
*'  shall  have  given  consent  in  writing  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses  at  the  least, 
....  or  shall  be  present  and  consenting  thereto,"  under  penalty  of  nullity  of  the 
marriage.  After  the  death  of  father  and  mother,  the  same  restriction  is  put  upon 
the  contracts  of  males  under  eighteen  and  females  under  fourteen  without  the 
guardian's  consent.  **  If  any  guardian  shall  be  privy  to  any  such  pretended  mar- 
riage,** he  shall  lose  "  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  custody  of  any  such 
minors**  and  ** shall  also  forfeit  one  moiety  of  his  whole  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,**  one-half  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  If  "  any  domestic  or 
menial  servant  sliall  make  any  pretended  marriage  or  matrimonial  contract  **  with 
"  any  of  the  children  or  pupils  of  his  or  her  mistress  during  their  minority,  and  in 
such  manner  as  ....  is  by  this  act  declared  to  be  ...  .  null  and  void,**  such 
servant  shall  suffer  three  years*  imprisonment.  **  Every  ecclesiastical  person  who 
celebrates  such  a  marriage  or  any  marriage  whatsoever  whereof  the  banns  had  not 
been  published  as  required  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  shall  be  adjudged  deprived 
ipso  facto  of  aU  benefices,  dignities,  pensions,  and  spiritual  promotions  which  he 
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legislation  of  William  and  Anne,  already  referred  to,  proved 
an  encouragement  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  clandestine 
onions.  The  rivalry  of  the  prisons,  ^'lawless''  churches,  and 
the  regular  Fleet  chaplain  was  thus  removed;  conviction  for 
breach  of  the  statutes  was  rendered  exceedingly  difficult; 
and  the  increased  expense  caused  by  the  tax  upon  licenses 
favored  the  business  of  parsons  who  were  ready  to  ^'solem- 
nize'' marriages  at  low  rates  and  without  troublesome  or 
costly  conditions.^  Even  the  notorious  cases  of  Haagen 
Swendsen  in  1702  and  ''Beau"  Feilding  in  1706,  though 
calling  sharp  attention  of  the  public  to  the  frightful 
dangers  lurking  in  the  matrimonial  laws,  were  not  enough 
to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  nation.'  A  timely  edition 
of  Dr.  Gally's  sensible  book'  in  1750  did  something  to 

had  at  time  of  siioh  offeaoe  or  at  any  time  after."  Penonatin^  a  prieet  in  meh 
oaaes  is  oonstitated  Modj  without  benefit  of  elergy,  pnnisliahle  by  death.  For 
riolatinflr  the  act  in  the  issoe  of  a  lioenae,  the  offender  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be 
incapable  of  fc^i^fag  office  in  ohnroh  or  state.  The  biU  of  1001  is  Tcry  similar  in  its 
proTisions. 

iThe  eril  results  of  these  blnnderinff  statates  are  Tigoronsly  stated  by 
JsAvraBSON,  Btidn  and  BridaU^  II,  197  ff.,  180  ff.,  M.  The  effects  of  7  and  8  W. 
in.,  were  especially  bad.  Before  its  enactment  "  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  rogne 
married  at  a  taTcm-weddinff  to  infbrm  against  the  officiating  clergyman,  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  punishment  for  his  part  in  the  irregular  transaction. 
Any  dark  or  other  person  who  assisted  at  a  marriage  without  license  or  banns,  could 
also  with  impunity  turn  informer  against  the  lawless  priest;  '*  but  by  ri««<«g  a  pen- 
alty on  all  these  persons  "the  mouths  of  indlTiduals  who  were  best  qualified  and 
most  likely  to  give  condusiTe  eridence  against  the  peccant  clergyman  *'  were  doted : 
t6ui.,170,171. 

sFor  these  cases  see  Howell,  State  TriaU^  XIV,  860  ff.,  1827  ff.  The  facts  are 
summarised  by  Fbzbdbkbo,  Ekeaehlietmino^  8A4-48.  The  case  of  "Barbara  late 
Dutchess  of  desTeland  "  against  Feilding,  with  much  concerning  Feilding's  other 
adTentures,  may  be  found  in  Catm  of  Divorce  for  Several  Cautet  (London,  1715). 
Elopement  with  heiresses  is  discussed  by  Abhton,  Social  Life  in  the  Beign  cf  Q^een 
Anne^  1, 20  ff.  Of  Haagen  Swendsen,  "  who  was,  in  1702,  couTicted  and  executed  for 
stealing  Mrs.  Bawlins,**  he  says:  "Nowadays,  he  would  have  been  unhesitatingly 
acquitted,  even  if  he  had  eyer  been  presented,  as  there  was  no  real  case  against  him, 
and  Mrs.  Bawlins  married  him  of  her  own  free  will." 

In  the  Bepcrtcffhe  Royal  OommiMion,  1868,  zzi-zxiii,  it  is  estimated  that  on^ 
third  of  all  the  marriages  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  "irregular;**  whereas, 
after  1884,  when  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  could  solemnise,  irregularity 
became  a  "  stigma,**  the  number  of  such  contracts  now  (1868)  being  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  1,000. 

t  Gallt,  Some  OontiderationM  upon  Clandettine  Marriaoei  (2d  ed.,  London,  178Q). 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1780.   It  is  strong  eTidence  of  the  dow 
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educate  the  pnblio  mind;  and  finally  in  1753  the  celebrated 
case  of  Cochrane  v.  Oampbell,^  originating  in  Scotland,  came 
in  the  last  instance  before  the  House  of  Lorda  The  validity 
of  a  marriage  which  had  been  legally  celebrated  and  which 
had  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  challenged  on 
account  of  previous  secret  spanaalia  de  praesenH.  Save 
for  lack  of  evidence  of  the  alleged  prior  contract,  *Hhe  wife 
who  in  true  love  during  so  long  a  time  had  been  devoted 
to  her  husband,  though  already  dead,''  would  have  been 
''degraded  to  the  position  of  a  concubine,  the  children 
begotten  in  marriage  branded  as  bastards,  and  robbed  of 
their  inheritance.'' '  This  case  proved  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  passage  of  the  famous  Hardwicke  act  of  1763. 
On  January  31  of  that  year,  on  motion  of  Lord  Bath,  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  to  bring  in  a  ''Bill  for  the  better 
preventing  of  Clandestine  Marriage."  The  drafting  of  the 
bill  was  intrusted  to  the  twelve  judges,  but  the  draft  pre* 
sented  by  them  was  so  imperfect,  that  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  undertook  its  thorough  revision.' 

With  little  resistance  the  revised  bill  was  readily  passed 

progress  of  opinion  on  social  questions  that,  a  eentozy  after  the  enlightened  legisla- 
tion of  Cromwell,  the  anthor  should  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  establish  the  right  of  the  state  to  make  the  obsenranoe  of 
prescribed  forms  and  conditions  essential  to  a  yalid  marriage.  See.  i  assigns 
**8ome  general  reasons  for  a  law  to  annul  clandestine  marriages ;  '*  sec  11  presents 
"  what  the  ciyil  law  has  done  on  this  subject;  *'  sec  ill  shows  "  what  has  been  done 
in  France ;  **  and  in  sec.  It  six  objections  to  the  adoption  of  snch  a  law  aro  answered. 
Dr.  Oally's  book  was  referred  to  in  the  debates  on  the  Hardwicke  act. 

1  Cochrane  aUas  Kennedy  v,  Campbell:  Paton*s  BeporU  qf  CcLMm  decided  in  the 
House  qf  Lord$  or  Appeal  from  Scotland^  I  (1728-57),  511HB;  and  Wilson  and 
8haw*b  Goiei,  HI,  19S,  note.  The  appeal  of  the  claimant  was  dismissed  by  the  Lords 
for  want  of  eyidence;  and  only  on  this  ground  was  that  tribunal  spared  the 
cruel  necessity  of  declaring  Toid  the  marriage  of  perscms  who  for  many  years  had 
liyed  together  openly  as  husband  and  wife.  There  are  notices  of  the  case  in 
Wajlpolb,  Memoin  of  the  Reign  €f  George  II.  (2d  ed.,  1847),  I,  S96  ff. ;  Cobbbtt,  Par. 
Hiatortf^  XV,  8;  Jsaffbbson,  Brides  and  Bridals^  II,  181. 

>Fbisdbbbo,  EheschUeBswigt  848.  Friedberg  states  erroneously  that  the  Lords 
declared  the  marriage  void. 

t  "Lord  Bath  inyented  this  Bill,  but  had  drawn  it  so  ill,  that  the  Chancellor 
was  forced  to  draw  a  new  one — and  then  grew  so  fond  of  his  own  creature,  that  he 
has  crammed  it  down  the  throats  of  both  Houses,  though  they  gave  many  a  gulp 
before  they  could  swallow  it"— Walfolb  to  Conway,  May  24,  175S:  Horaob 
Wai«k>IiB*s  Letters^  II,  884-96 ;  also  in  Cobbbtt,  ParUamewUiry  HUtory,  XV,  S3. 
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through  the  Lords,  the  bishops  even  yielding  their  assent. 
Bnt  in  the  Commons  it  came  to  its  final  passage  on  June  6, 
1753,  only  after  a  long  and  stormy  contest  The  press  and 
the  people  participated  in  the  excitement;*  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  old  custom  of  private  espousals  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  latter  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  though  this  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  its  intolerance  toward  the  dissenters.  In 
the  lower  house  the  bill  was  ably  supported  by  Attorney- 
General  Ryder,  Lord  Barrington,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
Solicitor-General  Murray,  and  by  Mr.  John  Bond  whose 
speech  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  argument  and  sober 
common-sense.  Most  prominent  on  the  other  side  were  Mr. 
Nugent,  Colonel  George  Haldane,  Charles  Townshend,  and, 
in  particular,  Henry  Fox  who  in  1744  had  himself  contracted 
a  clandestine  marriage  in  the  Fleet  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.'  Another  bitter  antagonist  of  the  bill 
was  Horace  Walpole,  'Hwo  members  of  whose  family  were 
known  to  have  entered  matrimony  by  uncanonical  wedlock, 
and  one  of  whose  nieces,  several  years  after  the  enactment  of 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Bill,  became  the  bride  of  the  most 
famous  Fleet  marriage  on  record."'    The  arguments  in  sup- 

iFor  eontemporary  diacnsrionB  see  QeiUieman*$  Ifo^ostne,  XXITT,  809, 400, 4B2, 
458, 638;  XXIV,  145;  XXV,  212;  Manthlv  Beview,  XH,  Ul  ff.,  488-48  (notioeB of  ▼arions 
pamphlets  inolndiiiff  some  by  Dr.  Stebbincr) ;  ibid,^  Xm,  98-95,  804  ff.;  XVI,  871; 
XXXII,  283 ;  XL,  228, 425-M.  Compare  Fbxsdbsbg,  Ehe$ehii€inmo^  S52  n.  1,  who  girw 
the  titles  of  soTeral  pamphlets  relating  to  the  act;  Madav,  Thdyphthorfi^  11,88-90, 
**eaimot  mention  or  eTen  think**  of  it  "without  indignation,**  becanae  it  "strikes 
at  a  dirine  institntion.** 

SBuBN,  Fleet  Marriaoet^  18;  Tbqg,  The  Knot  TVed,  206.  For  the  debates  in  the 
Commons  see  Cobbbtt,  ParUametUarif  Hittory^  XV,  2-88;  and  compare  the  excellent 
analysis  by  Fbikdbkbo,  EheKhUeMwm^  850-52:  also  Hobacb  Wai«folb,  Letten,  n, 
884-86;  idem^  Memoire  qf  Oeorge  IL,  1, 886-49;  Burn,  Pariah  Reoieien^  82, 83;  Mem, 
Fleet  Marriaoet^  16  ff.,  22-81  (entire  aooonnt  of  Lord  Orford  qnoted) ;  LaoKT,  Eng.  in 
J8th  Oent,^  1, 589;  idem^  Democracy  and  Liberty^  II,  174-77 ;  SpmrcEB  Walfolb,  HM. 
qf  Eng,.,  IV,  69, 70;  Knioht,  Hi$t,  qf  Eno*%  V,  585 ;  Lobd  Mahon,  ni§t,<]fEno.,  II,  280- 
82;  Hammick,  Marria4fe  Lavo^  12, 18;  and  Oppbnhxim,  "  Die  Verhandlongen  des  Bag. 
Parliaments  fiber  EinfCkhmng  der  CiTil-Bhe,**  ZJTR.,  1, 9  ff.,  14, 15, 20-22. 

*  Jbavfbbson,  Bridee  and  Bridaia^  TL 188, 174, 175,  note.  Royal  marriages  were 
not  comprehended  by  the  Hardwicke  act ;  hence  irregular  marriages  of  royal  persons 
were  still  legal.  On  September  6, 1766,  in  a  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  Maria,  Coontees- 
Dowager  of  Waldgrave,  niece  of  Horace  Walpole,  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage, 
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port  of  the  measure  are  direct,  practical,  and  convincing; 
those  of  its  opposers  for  the  most  part,  except  as  directed  to 
faults  of  detail,  seem  captions,  forced,  or  even  frivolons, 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  modem  experience.  When 
they  saw  that  the  bill  was  likely  to  pass,  they  sought  to  make 
it  obnoxious  by  mutilation  and  amendment' 

In  favor  of  the  measure  the  notorious  scandals  and  hard- 
ships caused  by  clandestine  contracts  are  dwelt  upon.  *^How 
often,''  exclaims  the  Attorney-General,  ^'have  we  known  a 
rich  heiress  carried  off  by  a  man  of  low  birth,  or  perhaps  by 
an  infamous  sharper?  What  distress  some  of  our  best 
families  have  been  brought  into,  what  ruin  some  of  their 
sons  or  daughters  have  been  involved  in,  by  such  means, 
every  gentleman  may  from  his  own  knowledge  recoUecf  * 
The  bill,  it  is  urged,  provides  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
eviL  This  remedy  is  publicity ;  and  it  can  be  secured  only 
by  making  banns  or  license,  with  parental  consent,  followed 
by  a  solemn  public  celebration  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
the  absolute  condition  of  a  valid  marriage.  The  practical 
success  of  such  a  system  is  proved  by  reference  to  Dutch 
experience.  For  the  law  of  Holland  is  even  stricter  than 
the  proposed  measure.     ^^In  Holland,''  says  Mr.  Bond,  ^^a 

withoot  witneneB,  bums,  lioenae,  or  raeord,  with  the  Duke  of  fflonsestar,  brother  of 
George  m.  Her  private  chaplain  performed  the  oeremony;  henee,  ezoept  in  form, 
this  was  not  etriotljr  a  Fleet  marriage.  A  few  years  later,  on  Oot.  2, 1771,  another 
brother  of  the  king,  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  formed  a  similar  irregular  allianoe 
with  Anne  Hbrton;  but  in  this  ease  there  were  a  witness  and  a  memorandum.  Both 
marriages  were  deolared  legal  by  a  special  oommiaslon;  see  the  ehaptor  of 
JsAVFRBSON,  ou  **  Two  Boyal  Marriages,**  op.  e<l.,  n,  284-I8L 

1  All  the  amendments  **  were  designed  to  aggravate  the  aversion  which  the  popu- 
laoe  had  conceived  for  a  measure  that  appeared  to  them  an  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  cheap  and  convenient  marriage,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy from  the  misfortune  of  prematura  and  imprudent  matrimony The 

main  object  of  the  biU  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  abolish  the  law  of  matrimonial 
pre-contract  throughout  the  kingdom.*'  Therefore  Henry  Fox,  to  render  it  unsatis- 
factory to  its  promoters  and  **  so  ridiculous  to  the  whole  country,**  managed  to  have 
Scotland  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  although  the  suit  which  gave  rise 
to  the  measure  originated  there:  jBAvraBSON,  <)p.  cU.^  IL 188 if.;  €f,  Bmnr,  Fleet 
MarriageB,19. 

*  COBBBTT,  Par,  HiMt,,  XV,  S.    QT.  similar  expressions  by  Mr.  Bond,  tMd.,  41  ff. 
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regular  proclamation  of  banns  ....  is  so  necessary,  that  a 
marriage  withont  it  is  absolutely  void,  without  any  decree 
or  sentence  of  any  court  for  declaring  it  so;''  and  after 
publication  the  parties  must  be  *' married  in  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  religion'  to  which  they  belong;  neither  of 
which  can  be  dispensed  with  but  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Holland  with  respect  to  the  nobility,  or  by  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  their  city  with  respect  to  the  other  inhabitants; 
so  that  ....  no  license  can  be  granted,  either  as  to  the 
proclamation  of  banns,  or  as  to  not  being  married  at  church, 
by  any  ecclesiastical  court  whatsoever."*  Nor  does  the  state 
overstep  its  proper  authority  when  a  marriage  is  rendered 
void  for  neglect  to  observe  its  prescribed  forms.  No  violence 
is  thus  done  to  the  ** sanctity '*  of  the  marriage  bond;  for  the 
canonical  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  or  indissoluble  nature 
of  matrimony  is  not  sustained  by  an  appeal  either  to  history 
or  to  commonnaense.'  ^'I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,'' 
declares  one  speaker,  ^Hhat  infants  shall  have  a  power,  when 
they  come  of  age,  to  avoid  and  annul  every  contract  they 
made,  while  under  age,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents 

1  Mr.  Bond  appears  in  this  statement  to  be  somewhat  in  error;  for  optional  eiyil 
marriage  existed  in  the  Netherlands  siaoe  1666:  see  p.  409,  above. 

s  Speech  of  Mr.  Bond,  in  Cobbxtt,  op.  eti.,  XV,  48, 4A.  Townshend  (<Md.,  S7,  S8) 
replies  to  the  argoment  based  on  the  laws  of  the  Dateh.  The  people  and  the  insti- 
tutions are  verj  different  from  the  Knglish  and  therefore  afford  no  preoedent.  **In 
Holland  not  only  every  provinoe  but  every  town  is  a  sort  of  sovereignty  within  itself; 
and  their  religion,  especially  with  regard  to  marriage,  is  muoh  the  same  as  it  was  in 
this  oonntry  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  neither  the  marriage  contract,  nor 
the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  have  any  sanctity  or  religion  in  its  natore.**  ^len 
follows  this  delicious  bit  of  comparison:  *'The  Dutch,  sir,  are  naturally  a  eool, 
patient  people,  and  not  given  to  sudden  changes,  either  in  their  tempers  or  passions ; 
therefore  the  rendering  a  proclamation  of  banns  necessary  may  do  very  well  in  that 
oountry ;  but  in  this,  where  the  people  are  naturally  sanguine,  impatient,  and  as  apt 
to  change  as  the  air  they  breathe,  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  regulation  would  be 


the  cause  of  numberless  mischiefs.** 


>Fox  (COBBXTT,  loe.  ei<.,  7S)  deprecates  "making  so  free  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature.*'  See  also  Nugent  (iMd.,  12-14)  and  Beckford  (Odd.,  82,  88).  On  the 
other  side,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  asks  whether  even  the  **  vulgar  can  believe,  that 
there  is  anything  sacred  in  a  ceremony  performed  in  a  little  room  of  an  ale-house  in 
the  Fleet,  and  by  a  profligate  clergyman  whom  they  see  all  in  rags,  swearing  like  a 
trooper  and  higgling  about  what  he  is  to  have  for  his  trouble,  and  half  drunk  at  the 
very  time  he  is  performing  the  ceremony.'* 
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or  guardianSy  and  yet  if  without  consent  of  father  or  mother, 
or  goardian,  they  dispose  of  themselves  and  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  them  in  marriage  whilst  nnder  age,  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  avoid  that  contract  when  they  come  of  age, 
let  it  be  never  so  fraudulent,  pemicions  or  infamous.  This 
is  adding  a  sanctity  to  the  marriage  contract,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  every  society,  and  with  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  general''  * 

On  the  other  side,  every  merit  claimed  for  the  bill  by  its 
friends  is  changed  into  a  fault.  The  evil  of  secret  espousals 
is  minimized  or  even  denied.  Oharles  Townshend,  whose 
argument  is  singularly  forced  and  superficial,  boldly  asserts 
that  ^'clandestine  marriages  cannot  properly  in  themselves 
be  called  a  public  evil,  and  as  they  are  of  different  kinds, 
they  ought  to  have  a  different  consideration."  There  are,  he 
says,  four  varieties.  Those  that  are  equal  both  as  to  rank 
and  fortune  "cannot  be  called  a  public  evil,  because  they  are 
generally  the  most  happy,  and  such  as  parents  ought  to 
approve  of,  and  would  approve  of,  if  not  governed  by  some 

whim  or  caprice As  to  those  that  are  unequal  with 

respect  to  fortune,  they  are  so  far  from  being  a  public  evil, 
that  they  are  a  public  benefit,  because  they  serve  to  disperse 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulating  and  monopolizing  it 
into  a  few  hands;  which  is  an  advantage  to  every  society, 
especially  a  free  and  trading  society.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  clandestine  marriages  that  are  unequal  both  as  to 
rank  and  fortune,"  for  they  are  still  more  leveling  in  their 
effects;  as  when  '^a  lord  of  good  estate"  marries  ''a  taylor's 
or  a  shoemaker's  daughter  of  good  character,  though  not 

1  Byder,  in  Gobbbtt,  toe,  eit,  8,  7.  Cf,  the  speech  of  Lord  Banington,  iMd., 
27,  28,  who  thiziks  the  state  as  mooh  Justified  in  reqairin«  that  a  marriage  to  be 
▼alid  shaU  depend  upon  the  observanoe  of  certain  prescribed  forms,  as  it  is  in 
demanding  that  a  legally  binding  oath  shaU  be  taken  before  doly  authoriaed 
persons.  These  arguments  are  oritioised  by  Nugent  (i5td.,  22, 28)  and  by  Beekfbrd 
«M(i.,82,88). 
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worth  a  groat/'  or  a  ''lady  of  quality,  entitled  to  a  good 
estate/'  marriee  snch  a  man's  son  who  is  honorable  but  poor. 
Snch  marriages  are  a  public  blessing.  ''Nay  I  will  go  far- 
ther/' he  adds,  "snch  marriages  seldom,  if  ever,  bring  shame 
or  misery  upon  the  contracting  parties."  Only  the  secret 
marriages  which  are  properly  called  "scandalous  and  infa- 
mous" are  a  public  evil;  such  as  are  entered  into  between  a 
gentleman  of  character  and  an  abandoned  woman,  or  between 
a  reputable  lady  and  "a  notorious  rogue  or  common  sharper." 
But  "how  rarely  do  such  infamous  marriages  happen,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  those  under  age."  ^  In  fact,  throughout 
the  argument  of  the  opposition  every  change  is  rung  on  the 
objection  that  the  bill  is  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  in  its 
motive.  Elopement,  even  through  the  connivance  of  a  Fleet 
parson,  is  practically  elevated  into  the  chief  security  of 
democracy  and  the  necessary  safety-valve  of  human  passion. 
Should  the  bill  pass  and  the  advantage  of  secretly  contract- 
ing a  valid  marriage  be  thus  taken  away,  the  nobility  "will 
in  a  great  measure  secure  all  the  great  heiresses  in  the  king- 
dom to  those  of  their  own  body.  An  old  miser,  even  of  the 
lowest  birth,  is  generally  ambitious  of  having  his  only  daugh- 
ter married  to  a  lord,  and  a  guardian  has  generally  some 
selfish  view,  or  some  interest  to  serve,  by  getting  his  rich 
ward  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  some  duke,  marquiss,  or 
earl;  so  that  when  a  young  commoner  makes  his  addresses 
to  a  rich  heiress,  he  has  no  friend  but  his  superior  merit,  and 
that  little  deity  called  love,"  whose  counsel,  but  for  the  pro- 
posed law,  she  may  harken  to  in  tender  youth,  but  whose 
influence  over  her  decreases  "as  she  increases  in  years;  for 
by  the  time  she  comes  of  age,  pride  and  ambition  seize  pos- 
session of  her  heart  likewise;"  so  that  as  a  result  hereafter,  if 
the  bill  pass,  "no  commoner  will  ever  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
unless  his  father  be  a  minister  of  state,  nor  will  a  peer's 

1  Townahend,  in  Cobbbtt,  Ioc.  cU,,  51-^ 
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eldest  son  marry  the  daughter  of  a  commoner,  unless  she  be 
a  rich  heiress/'  ^  Furthermore,  close  intermarrying  among 
the  rich  and  noble  will  cause  degeneration.  **  What  sort  of 
breed  their  o£Fspring  will  be,  we  may  easily  judge :  if  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  the  pox,  and  madness  are  always  to  wed 
together,  what  a  hopefrd  generation  of  quality  and  rich  com- 
moners shall  we  have  amongst  u&''  Then,  too,  a  social  caste 
will  be  developed  in  England,  such  as  the  distinction  between 
noblesae  and  roturiera  abroad,  especially  in  France,  where 
the  marriages  of  the  "quality''  are  something  like  those  of 
''sovereign  princes:  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sometimes 
have  never  seen  one  another,  till  they  meet  to  be  married;" 
hence  in  that  country  gallantry  has  taken  the  place  of  *'con- 
jugal  love  and  fidelity."'  Nay,  the  sinister  effects  of  the 
proposed  measure  in  this  regard  are  not  exhausted  even  by 
this  dark  prophecy.  Coming  to  the  rescue,  another  ingen- 
ious logician  shows  conclusively  that  through  the  increase  of 
wealth,  which  means  political  power,  the  lords,  following  the 
Venetian  example,  may  overmaster  the  commons,  subvert 
the  free  constitution,  and  set  up  a  despotic  oligarchy  in  its 
place.' 

But  the  obstacles  placed  by  the  bill  in  the  way  of  free 
wedlock  will  have  still  other  disastrous  consequences. 
Marriage  will  be  discouraged  among  the  lower  orders, 
particularly  the  industrious  poor,  while  at  the  same  time 
immorality  through  illicit  unions  will  be  vastly  increased. 
The  state  will  thus  suffer  through  the  check  put  upon  the 

1  The  bin  is  to  bring  upon  the  people  aU  these  evils  "  that  my  young  lord,  or  the 
young  rich  squire,  forsooth,  may  not  be  induoed  to  marry  his  mother's  maid,  or  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  daughter,  who  may  probably  make  him  a  better  wife  and  ren- 
der him  more  happy,  than  if  he  had  married  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom;  or 
that  young  miss  may  not  run  away  with  her  father's  footman,  who  may  make  her  a 
better  husband,  than  any  lord  or  rich  squire  she,  or  even  her  father,  oould  have 
ehosen."  Such  marriages  **are  rather  an  adTantage  than  a  prejudice  to  the  com- 
munity."—Nugent,  in  OOBBBTT,  loc.  c«(.,  20;  </.  Fox,  iMd.,  71. 

>  Nugent,  in  Cobbbtt,  loc.  e»l.,  IS,  16;  c^.  the  similar  argument  of  Fox,  tMd.,68t  60. 

•Haldane,  in  Cobbstt,  loe.  eit.,  85-99;  (/.  Townshend,  <Md.,  61. 
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growth  of  its  best  population/  For  the  bill  not  only  places 
tyrannical  power  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  guardians  by 
making  their  consent  necessary  to  a  yaUd  marriage/  bnt 
passionate  lovers  even  when  of  fall  age  will  not  wait  for  the 
publication  of  banns,  while  the  poor  will  be  unable  to  pay 
for  a  license/  The  proposed  law,  according  to  Haldane, 
''will  really  prove  a  sort  of  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
respect  to  all  our  poorer  sort  of  people,  because  it  will 
render  the  solemnization  of  that  ceremony  so  tedious  and 
troublesome,  or  so  expensive,  that  many  of  them  will  chuse 
to  live  single,  or  agree  to  live  together  without  any  marriage 
at  all.  We  know  how  averse  our  people  generally  are  to  a 
proclamation  of  banns,  even  in  the  present  method,  when  in 
any  of  our  holiday  weeks  the  whole  may  be  performed,  and 
the  loving  couple  made  happy  ....  in  three  or  four  days; 
how  much  more  averse,  then,  will  they  be  in  this  way  of 
a»^,  ,h«.  a.e,  u!^  gl™  .  ^'.  ..«c  brfo«  a,, 

1  This  argument  is  alao  used  by  a  writer  in  the  MonUUif  Review^  XL,  425, 426,  who 
makes  a  violent  attack  on  the  bill:  "Sir  Bobert  Walpole  *'  is  declared  to  be  '*the 
first  fool  of  a  statesman  who  thought  a  kingdom  might  be  too  populous  **  (426). 

Hr.  Nugent,  in  the  Commons,  appears  to  think  that  increase  of  population 
among  the  poor  must  be  promoted  at  aU  hasards.  Bren  the  Judidallj  enforced 
marriages  between  wenches  and  their  reluctant  seducers  are  blessings  which  he 
fears  the  bill  will  put  an  end  to :  Cobbxtt,  cp.  eit.,  XV,  18.  With  these  conceits  of 
the  opposition  compare  the  sound  views  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  (iMd.,  6S) : 
"  Poor  servants  and  labourers  ....  are  but  too  apt  to  run  into  matrimony,  before 
they  have  considered  how  they  are  to  support  either  themselves  or  their  children 
....  ;  f or  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  does  not  depend  upon  having 
a  great  number  of  children  bom,  but  uixm  having  always  a  great  number  weU 
brought  up,  and  inured  from  their  infancy  to  labour  and  industry."  Essentially 
modem  opinions  are  likewise  expressed  by  Mr.  Bond:  **For  as  to  those  rash  and 
inconsiderate  marriages  ....  between  two  poor  creatures,  sometimes  before  they 
have  got  clothes  to  their  backs  **  or  a  lodging  or  means  of  support, "  I  think  they 
ought  all,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  prevented.*'  Fleet  marriages,  he  believes,  have 
propagated  "  beggars,  rogues,  and  the  most  abandoned  sort  of  prostitutes ;  *'  and  he 
appeals  to  the  stricter  laws  of  Holland  which  have  not  checked  the  growth  of  an 
industrious  population:  ibid,^  46, 47. 

s  A  writer  in  the  MontMy  Review^  XII,  US,  speaks  of  the  **  minor*8  InaHdnahle 
right  to  marriage  as  the  proper  remedy  for  chastity.** 

•According  to  Mr.  Haldane,  banns  are  required  by  the  bill  ** In  order  to  render 
licenses  necessary ;  and  the  only  use  of  a  license  I  take  to  be  that  of  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  our  clergymen  or  some  of  their  officers.**—  Cobbxtt,  cp.  ctt,  XV, 
40.   On  the  too  high  cost  of  licenses  €f.  Towmbhsmd,  tMd.,  67, 58;  and  Fox,  <Md.,  70. 
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banns  can  be  first  proclaimed,  and  after  that  must  wait  above 
three  weeks  before  the  proclamation  •  •  .  .  can  be  finished 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  performed?''  The  natural 
result  will  be  the  increase  of  sexual  vice.^  Townshend  pre- 
sents a  similar  argument,  though  some  of  his  forebodings 
were  fully  justified  by  future  events.  The  bill  instead  of 
preventing  polygamy — by  which  he  means  bigamy — will 
encourage  it;  *'for  it  prescribes  so  many  formalities  for 
rendering  a  marriage  good  and  valid  in  law,  that  a  cunning 
fellow  will  always  take  care  to  have  some  of  them  omitted,^' 
so  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  statute. 
Marriage  will  still  be  difficult  of  proof ;  and  by  encouraging 
false  promises  of  marriage  the  bill  sets  a  cruel  snare  for  the 
feet  of  the  innocent.'  ^'As  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  treacher- 
ous young  fellow  should  refuse  to  perform  such  a  promise, 
the  yoimg  woman  who  trusted  to  it  may  sue  him  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  where  she  may  put  him  on  his  oath,  and 
if  he  confesses  the  promise,  or  she  can  otherwise  prove  it, 
he  must  either  marry  her,  or  be  imprisoned  upon  the  writ 
de  excommunicato  capiendoJ*^  But  under  the  proposed  act 
''she  can  have  no  relief:  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries 
will  be  a  bar  to  her  action  at  common  law,  unless  she  has 
been  so  cautious  as  to  take  a  promise  in  writing;  even  then, 
if  he  was  under  age,  his  nonage  will  be  a  bar  to  her  action ; 
and  suppose  him  of  age" — and  here  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  takes  a  tone  which  like  a 
flash  reveals  the  political  torpor  of  the  English  people  and 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy  of  George  II. — ''she  must  submit  to 

1  Haldane,  in  Cobbbtt,  Ioc.  eit»^  89.  He  oontinnes :  *'  In  my  opinion  the  certain 
oonsequenoe  will  be  that  of  rendering  common  whoring  as  freqnent  among  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  as  it  is  now  among  those  of  the  better  sort ;  and  multitudes  of 
wenches  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  when  they  find  they  cannot  get  husbands  accord- 
ing to  law,  wiU  set  up  the  trade ;  so  that  the  Bill  ought  really  to  be  called  a  Bill  for 
the  increase  of  fornication  in  this  kingdom.**— JMd.,  89.  Cf.  the  similar  arguments 
of  Nugent  (ibid.,  17, 18),  Townshend  (ibid.,  56, 58),  Fox  (ibid.,  68-70),  and  Beckfotd 
(ibid.,  80-82). 

>  Compare  the  statements  of  Nugent,  in  Cobbbtt.  Ioc.  cit.,  21. 
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have  a  price  put  upon  her  honor  and  virtue  by  a  jury  of 
tradeBmen,  few  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  deal  in  that 
commodity.''  But,  with  Colonel  Haldane,  he  believes,  of 
aU  the  evil  consequences  of  the  act  ^*that  of  preventing 
marriage  and  promoting  fornication  among  our  industrious 
poor  will  be  most  pernicious;''  Yet  how  simple  would  be 
the  proper  remedy'  for  the  defects  of  the  present  marriage 
laws! 

In  concluding  the  summary  of  this  debate,  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  imaginary  evils  so  often  conjured  up 
against  reform  measures,  the  deep-seated  prejudice  of  the 
English  people  to  publicity  in  matrimonial  engagements 
should  be  noted.  It  seems  that  in  1753,  as  well  as  in  1663 
and  1886,  the  open  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law  gave  a 
certain  shock  to  popular  sentiment  ''It  is  a  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon," says  Friedberg,  ^'that  the  English  nation,  whose 
whole  political  system  is  interpenetrated  by  the  principle  of 
publicity,  should  look  upon  publicity  in  the  formation  of 
marriage  as  positively  improper;  that  it  should  regard  the 
publication  of  banns  •  ...  as  an  unjustifiable  violation  of 
modesty.'"  In  this  spirit  Horace  Walpole,  ridiculing  the 
Hardwicke  act,  writes  to  Hon.  Seymour  Conway:  ''It  is  well 
you  are  married.  How  would  my  lady  A —  have  liked  to 
be  asked  in  a  parish-church  for  three  Sundays  running? 
I  really  believe  she  would  have  worn  her  weeds  forever, 
rather  than  have  passed  through  so  impudent  a  ceremony."^ 

iTownshend,  in  Gobbxtt,  loe.  eit.,  5IHW. 

'Banns  and  lieense  are  nnneoeesary;  while  elandestine  marriages  of  the 
**  soandalons  or  infamous  **  variety  are  so  nnimportant  as  to  caU  for  no  legislation. 
Bigamy  and  the  hardships  arising  in  diflSoulty  of  proof  may  be  remedied,  it  is 
alleged,  by  a  law  merely  proTiding  for  proper  registration  and  making  it  a  role  that 
the  "legitimacy  of  children  should  never  be  questioned,  after  the  death  of  their 
parents  who  liyed  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  were  generally  reputed  to  be 
so.**— Townshend,  in  Cobbbtt,  loc.  e«.,  49,  50.  QT.  the  similar  plan  of  Hn^^^nnftt 
ibid,,  40, 41. 

SFuBDBaBG,  OcKhiehte  der  OiviUKe,  20, 15. 

«HoKACB  WAX.FOLB,  Letters,  n,  8S4-a6;  Oobbbtt,  cp,  cit,,  XV,  92,  tt. 
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Aooording  to  Mr.  Nugent,  '4t  is  certain,  that  proclamation 
of  banns  and  a  public  marriage  is  against  the  genius  and 
nature  of  our  people;  it  shocks,  the  modesty  of  a  young  girl 
to  have  it  proclaimed  through  the  parish,  that  she  is  going 
to  be  married;  and  a  young  fellow  does  not  like  to  be  exposed 
so  long  beforehand  to  the  jeers  of  all  his  companions."^  In 
fact,  without  defending  banns  as  an  ideal  institution,  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  final  triumph  of  civil  marriage 
has  already  done  something  to  overcome  the  false  delicacy 
touching  human  sexual  relations  and  responsibilities,  whose 
survival  in  modem  society  is  nevertheless  still  a  serious 
hindrance  to  rational  education. 

By  the  statute  of  1753,'  whose  origin  has  now  been  con- 
sidered, all  marriages,  save  those  of  Quakers  and  Jews  or 
those  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  are  to  be  celebrated 
only  after  publication  of  banns  or  license,  and  only  during 
the  canonical  hours'  in  an  Anglican  church  or  chapel  where 
''banns  of  matrimony  have  been  usually  published,''  and 
before  an  Anglican  clei^;yman.  To  solemnize  marriage  in 
any  other  manner  or  in  any  other  place,  or  without  banns 
except  by  special  license  of  the  archbishop,  is  punished  with 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  and  the  marriage  is  declared 
void.  Two  or  more  witnesses  must  be  present.  The  clergy 
are  required  to  keep  registers,  and  the  falsifying  or  destroy- 
ing the  same  is  punished  by  death.     In  the  case  of  banns 

1  Nngoni,  in  Gobbbtt,  Ioc.  eit,,  19.  Cf,  the  eztraots  from  the  Report  of  the  **  Har^ 
riage  Laws  Commission/'  1868,  in  Hakmiox,  Marriage  Law^  854  ff.,  where  the  inade- 
qnaey  of  banns  and  the  popular  dislike  of  them  are  mentioned. 

9  The  act  of  26  Geo.  n.,  e.  SS.  For  the  text,  see  Pxokbbzno^b  SUxtvAet  at  Largt^ 
TZl^  124-80;  BVAMB,  Staituiet^  1, 155-40.  For  analysis  and  diseossion  of  its  provisions 
see  BuBW  (B.)»  EccUHattical  LatM,  II,  433 ;  Hamxiok,  Marriage  Law^  12-15 ;  Okabt, 
Marriage  and  Family  BelatumB^  9,  12-15;  Bubn  (J.  8.),  Paritik  BeoUten,  S2,  SS; 
Blaosstonb,  Oonunentarieat  h  ^  ^^\  I^i  I^;  Lbckt,  Etig,  in  JStk  Osnt.,  1, 531-40; 
idem,  Demoeraev  and  Liberty,  II,  174, 176  ff. ;  TASWSLif-LANGiiBAO,  Eng.  OoneL  Hiet^ 
750;  Campbbli^,  ChanceUore,  YI,  262 ;  Mat,  Comt,  Hiet,,  n,  382 ;  Fbxbdbkbg,  OeachieMe 
der  (Hvilehe,  16, 17;  idem,  Eheechliettuno,  855-58;  Oppenhum,  **Ueber  Kinfnhmng 
der  Ciyil-Ehe  in  Eng.,"  ZKB,,  1, 9-11. 

>From  8  to  12  in  the  morning. 
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the  ezpreBB  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  for  the  marriage 
of  minors  is  not  required.  Such  a  marriage  is  legal  when 
dissent  has  not  been  expressed.^  Bat  in  the  case  of  license 
the  marriage  of  a  minor — not  being  a  widow  or  a  widower 
— without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  is  absolutely 
void.'  Furthermore,  the  act  declares  that  persons  convicted 
of  solemnizing  '^matrimony  in  prisons  and  other  places  with- 
out publication  of  banns  or  license^'  shall  be  judged  guilty  of 
felony  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  while 
the  marriages  so  solemnized  are  absolutely  null  and  void. 
Precontracts  are  likewise  abolished.  *^In  no  case  whatso- 
ever shall  any  suit  or  proceeding  be  had  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  in  order  to  compel  a  celebration  of  marriage  in  fade 
ecclesiae^  by  reason  of  any  contract  ....  whether  jper  verba 
depraesenli  or  per  verba  defuturoy 

The  general  effect  of  the  Hardwicke  act  was  undoubtedly 
good.  Publicity  was  secured.  ''It  destroyed  the  infamous 
trade  of  the  Fleet  Prison  and  Mayfair  parsons;'  it  enforced 

1  Cf,  Hakmiok,  Marriage  Law,  IS.  Compare  Satxb,  A  VindieaHan  €f  tkt  Pouter 
€f8ocidty  to  aniMill  Me  Marriagn  if  Minon  (1754),  2  ff.,  who  answera  the  argameoto 
of  SrxBBiiro  in  the  works  mentioned  in  Bibliographloal  Note  X.  This  is  important 
in  treeing  the  rise  of  sound  opinions  regarding  the  proper  sphere  of  social  control; 
and  with  it  may  be  read  to  adrantage  SAiiKON,  Critical  EtBoy  Oonetmino  Marriaoe, 
59  ff.  On  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors  see  Poyntbb, 
Doctrine  and  PraeUee  of  theEce.  Oemrtf,  2Bff.;  and  in  this  connection  may  also  be 
read  CooKa,  Seport  of  the  Ca§e  of  Homer  againtt  Liddiard  upon  ....  Coneent  nee. 
to  the  mar,  of  iUegit,  Minore  (London,  1800). 

>The  dense  of  the  act  proyiding  for  license  is  Tlgoronsly  attacked  by  Fbt,  Cbn- 
eideraUone  on  the  Act,  7  ff .,  who  declares  that  **  it  giTcs  liberty  (for  a  little  money)  to 
revive  Clandestine  Marriages.*'  On  the  spiritnal  law  as  to  license  compare  Pom- 
TBB,  Doctrine  and  Practice  cf  the  Eec.  Cowrte^  21  ff. 

>The  act  took  effect  on  March  25, 1754;  and  between  its  passage  on  June  6  and 
that  date  these  parsons  did  a  roaring  good  business.  The  Oewtleman*e  Maffcuine, 
XXIY,  141  (Sunday,  March  24, 1754),  has  the  following: 

**  Being  the  last  day  before  the  commencement  of  the  marriage  act  before  U 
o'clock  45  couple  were  married  at  Mr.  Keith's  chapel,  and  when  they  ceased,  near  100 
pair  had  been  Joined  together;  two  men  being  constantly  and  closely  employed  in 
filling  up  licenses  for  that  purpose."  See  Keith's  appeal  for  charity,  because  the 
act  had  reduced  him  "  from  a  great  Degree  of  Affluence  *'  to  "  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  misery  in  the  Fleet  Prison,"  in  Ashton,  The  Fleet,  564, 565. 

Clandestine  contracts,  howeyer,  were  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  by  the  Hard- 
wicke act.    In  the  Savoy  chapel  Dr.  John  Wilkinson  and  his  representatives  solem- 
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a  regular  pnbUc  celebration  after  compliance  with  certain 
preliminary  forms,"  and  it  established  the  principle  of 
parental  consent  ^^as  evidenced  by  oath  in  case  of  a 
Ucense,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  expression  of  dissent 
in  the  case  of  banns;''  and  ''from  this  date  verbal  con- 
tracts of  matrimony  ceased  to  have  any  binding  effect  in 
England;  solemnization  could  not  be  enforced,  and  damages 
for  breach  of  promise,  recoverable  by  action,  became  the 
only  relief  in  such  cases.''' 

III.   THB  PRBSENT  BNGLISH  LAW 

There  were,  however,  serious  defects  in  the  act  of  1763. 
It  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  bigoted  intolerance  toward 
Boman  Oatholics  and  aU  dissenters — save  only  Jews  and 
Quakers — who  were  thus  forced  against  their  consciences 
to  accept  the  rites  of  the  established  church;  and  the  law 
was  far  too  rigid  in  matters  of  detaiL  The  harsh  treatment 
of  dissenters  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  ''their 
privileges  were  abridged"  by  the  act;  for  previous  to  1753 
they  had  been  at  liberty  to  celebrate  their  marriages  in 
their  own  chapels,  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  of  the 
"church."'  It  is  significant  that  in  the  report  of  debates 
on  the  measure  collected  in  the  Parliamentary  History  not 
a  single  voice  seems  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  the  general 

nised  manj  handreds  of  marriages  contrary  to  th«  proTisUms  of  the  law ;  bat  these 
were,  of  course,  absolutely  Toid :  jBAmunoir,  Bridea  and  BridaU,  II,  192-202;  Buui, 
Fleet  Marriaoet^  ISMl.  Bam  is  in  error  when  he  says  (180)  **  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  clandestine  marriaces  "  at  the  Savoy  **  antil  after  the  Marriage  Act.** 
Snch  a  marriage  took  place  there  in  1506.  Under  date  of  Jane  14,in  that  year,  W.  Monne, 
Master  of  the  Savoy,  writes  to  Lord  C!obham,  whose  grandchild  and  ward  was  a 
party  to  this  contract,  that  he  has  ^*  conferred  with  Archb.  of  Canterbary  ccmceming 
Mr.  Bigge,  the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy  who  performed  the  marriage.  Bigge  said  ha 
thoaght  he  might  well  do  it  because  his  fellow  chaplains  were  in  the  habit  of  marry- 
ing people  without  license.  Archb.  committed  Bigge  to  the  Gktte  House  pending 
Cobham*s  pleasure,  also  ordered  that  'no  such  disorderly  marriage  shall  be 
offensively  in  the  Savoy  performed.***— Beporte  qf  the  HUL  Mamucripte  Ora^ 
mietion,  V,  136, 190. 

1  Hammzck,  Marriage  Lavf,  18, 14;  </.  Obabt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  ReL^  88. 

9  WAliVOl^B,  HUL  ofEno.,  IV,  60. 
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principle  of  toleration;  thongh  one  ceases  to  be  surprised 
by  this  fact  when  he  remembers  the  disfranchisement  of 
non-conformists  and  considers  the  shamefal  character  of 
parliamentary  representation  which  was  then  drawn  largely 
from  rotten  or  pocket  boroughs  under  the  control  of  a 
corrupt  oligarchy.^  During  more  than  fourscore  years 
repeated  efforts  were  made  in  vain  to  gain  relief  for  dis- 
senters/ The  Unitarians'  were  particularly  active  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  The  bill  of  1826- 
27  introduced  by  William  Smith  in  their  behalf  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  because  in  the  committee  it  took  the 
form  of  a  provision  for  civil  marriage  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  leading  to  a  very  lively  discussion.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  defended  the  measure,  not  merely  in  the  interest 
of  the  dissenters  who  by  the  existing  law  were  forced  to  do 
violence  to  their  consciences,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  who  should  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  administering  a  religious  rite  for  those  receiving 
it  only  under  compulsion/    On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  was 

1  Of,  Gum,  Hut  (ifRngifUk  People,  IV,  212, 124, 116  ff.,  257;  Mat,  CowkI,  Hiff.,  I, 
15  ff.,  263  ff.  By  the  Toleration  Aot  of  1  Will,  and  Mary  dissenters  were  formally 
leoogniaed  and  relieved  from  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  non-eonfbrmity; 
henoe  thereafter  marriages  "  aocordincr  to  their  own  forms  and  usages  *'  were 
"  treated  as  marriages  de  /aeto.*'  The  Hardwicke  aet  robbed  them  of  this  privilege : 
Hammiok,  Marriage  Law,  14. 

3  In  favor  of  the  dissenters  bills  were  introduced,  either  in  the  Commons  or  in 
the  Lords,  in  1782  (Hahsabd,  Par.  Debatet,  2d  series,  1825,  XII,  1286  ff.),  1819  (iMd., 
XL,  1200  ff.,  1504  ff.),  182S  (UML.,  IX,  967  ff.),  1884  C*  Bills,  PnbUc,"  1884,  U) ;  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1885  ("  Bills,  Public,*'  1885,  ni).  A  bill  for  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  was  brought  forward  in  1884  ("BUl8,Pablio,*'in);  andalreadyin 
1888  a  special  committee  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  parochial  registers  and  the 
necessary  legislation  was  appointed  by  the  Commons.  This  committee  reported  on 
Aug.  15  of  the  same  year  ('*  Reports,  Committees,"  1888,  XIV).  See  the  history  of 
the  attempts  to  grant  relief  to  dissenters  by  OppBNHBtic, " tTber  TMnfaiiiimg  der  Civil- 
Xhe  in  England,*'  ZKB.,  1, 8-88. 

sThe  Unitarians  could  not  conscientiously  make  the  dedaratioii  of  belief 
in  the  Trinity  contained  in  the  Anglican  marris^  ritual:  **I  thee  wed,**  etc.,  ^*in 
the  name  of  Uie  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *' :  Walpolb,  Hi^L  qf 
England,  IV,  89-71,  who  discusses  the  efforts  of  William  Smith  and  Lansdowne  in 
fcheir  behalf. 

4  The  same  argument  is  advanced  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beoiew,  LI  (1884), 
198  ff.,  513, 514. 
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opposed,  not  only  on  the  old  ground  of  violating  the  sanctity 
of  matrimony,  but  also  because  the  clergy,  by  being  required 
to  proclaim  the  banns  in  such  cases  and  to  certify  the  same 
to  the  justice,  would  thus  suffer  humiliation;  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  proposal  smacked  too  much  of  the  revolution- 
ary ordinance  of  Oliver  OromwelL^  Every  attempt  to 
gain  justice  for  the  dissenters  failed  until  finally  a  signal 
victory  for  civil  institutions  was  won  in  the  epoch-making 
statute  of  1886. 

The  long  struggle  to  remedy  the  formal  defects  of  the 
Hardwicke  act  met  with  somewhat  earlier  success.  Much 
injustice  and  inconvenience  grew  out  of  the  provision  that 
baims  must  be  proclaimed  in  churches  or  chapels  where 
hitherto  they  had  *' usually  been  published.''  A  stop  was 
thus  put  to  legal  celebration  in  many  places,  especially  in 
London;  and  *4t  was  found  that  even  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey  were  included  in  this  prohibition, 
as  no  publication  of  banns  had  ever  taken  place  in  them.'" 
Accordingly  in  1781  a  marriage  solemnized  in  Buerlyhill 
Ohapel,  ''erected  in  1765  and  then  duly  consecrated,  and  in 
which  divine  service  had  been  publicly  and  regularly  cele- 
brated ever  since,  and  wherein  banns  of  marriage  had  been 
often  published  and  marriages  celebrated  previous  to  the 
marriage  in  question,"  was  annulled  by  the  court  of  King's 

1  OFFBMHKMtOp. cit, lS-17:  "Bills, Pablio,"  1825-27, H.  Qf. also  Walpolb,  HM. 
cfEmO't  IV,  10, 71.  QBZVFiH-STOirBSTBBBT,  VujpHa/t  aacrat :  Otjecti€n»  to  the  Amended 
Unitarian  Marrioif  BiU  (London,  1828),  is  espeoiallj  bi«oted  in  his  oppositioD, 
holding  that  the  sanctity  of  matrimony  will  be  yiolated ;  that  the  magistrate  will 
hare  religions  functions  thmst  upon  him ;  and  concludes  with  the  remark  (38)  that 
"  it  is  no  recommendation  of  this  measure,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  a  mere  transcript 
of  Oliyxb  Gboicwbll*b  method  of  putting  down  the  oiBces  of  the  Church  by  the  Act 
of  1650."  On  the  other  hand,  *'  A  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,"  who  objects 
to  allowing  **  Socinian  ministers  "  a  share  in  the  solemnisation  of  marriages,  admits 
that  there  is  a  real  gricTance  and  recommends  the  "  altematiTC  of  a  marriage  bef6re 
a  oiTil  magistrate,  according  to  certain  cItII  forms."  To  proTide  a  model  (Sl-^), 
he  reprints  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  ordinance  of  1668.  The  measure  is  opposed  in  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  by  Lb  Obtt,  ObeervaUonB  on  <Ae  BiU  (London,  1827). 

SBUBN,  Parith  Reguten^  116;  ^,  Obajkt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  ReL,  60, 61. 
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Bench.*  An  act  was  immediately  passed  to  validate  snob 
marriages  already  solemnized;'  and  this  was  followed  by 
varions  other  statutes  to  legalize  later  marriages  of  the  same 
kind/  More  serious  were  the  consequences  of  the  clause 
making  the  express  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  in  case  of 
license  absolutely  essential  to  the  valid  marriage  of  minors. 
Through  disregard  of  this  provision,  and  for  various  other 
trivial  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  statute,  many  harsh 
cases  of  injustice  arose.  ''A  man  was  enabled  to  marry  a 
woman  solemnly  in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  live  with  her 
and  acknowledge  her  publicly  as  his  wife,  and  have  issue  by 
her, — and  25  years  afterwards  to  bring  a  suit  for  annulling 
the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  falsely  and 
fraudulently  sworn,  in  order  to  obtain  the  license,  that  she 
was  21  years  of  age,  when  she  was  in  fact  two  months 
younger."^    In  another  case,^  ''where  a  father  had  gone  to 

1  Bex  v.Northflfild  (1181),  2  Douglas,  668;  OBAJKT,loe.eit;  BuBN,op.e»<.,S2n.2. 

921  Geo.  m.,  o.  58:  StatuUt  at  Lartfe,  VIII,  88.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  f6r 
this  aet  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox,  *'who  appears,**  says  Bom,  "to  ha^e  possessed 
an  hereditary  opposition  to  the  Marria^  Act  of  1758,**  declared  *Hhat  aU  persons 
who  had  solemnised  marriages  in  any  of  these  new  chapels  were  at  present  liable  to 
trangportaUon,  Under  danger  of  that  penalty  stood  ....  a  Tast  nmnber  of  clergy- 
men, and  some  prelates  in  the  Upper  Honse ;  bnt  as  America  would  not  reoeiTC  them, 
they  most  go  to  the  Ju§tiUa  HfiU,  which  to  be  sore  would  be  a  terriUc  thing,  and  he 
hoped  the  honse  would  interfere  to  save  these  rererend,  and  right  rererend  gentle- 
men from  so  horrible  a  fate.  It  was  an  absolnte  fact  that  sereral,  if  not  aU,  of  the 
Bishops  had  transgressed  in  this  way;  and  by  the  bye,  the  Honse  might  have  the 
mortifloation  to  see  Bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeTes,  instead  of  preaching  the  word, 
heaTing  ballast  on  the  Thames.**— Bubn,  op,  eit,  82, 88,  note. 

*U  Geo.  m.,  c  77;  48  Geo.  m.,  c  127;  U  Geo.  IV.  (1830),  c.  18.  The  sUtnte 
of  6  Geo.  IV.,  nnlike  all  the  preceding,  Talidated  future  marriages  in  churches  or 
chapels  erected  since  26  Geo.  IL,  c  88:  Gsabt,  Cjp.  ett,  61. 

aHakmxck,  MarrioQe  Law,  14,  note,  citing  SxB  John  SvoDDAmT*8  Letter  to  Lord 
Brouokam  on  the  Iri§h  Marriage  Caate  (1844),  who  says,  referring  to  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  text, "  that  was  in  the  case  of  Hewett  v.  Bratcher  (UOB),  in  which  I  was 
counsel  before  the  High  Court  of  Delegates;  and  that  court  decided  that  agreeaUy 
to  the  Act  of  1758,  then  in  force,  a  marriage  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
annulled.*'  Compare  also  the  similar  case  of  Johnson  v.  Parker  (1819),  8  Phillim.,  88, 
where  "the  husband  obtained  a  declaration  of  nullity  because  he  was  about  six 
weeks  under  age  at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  although  he  had  himself  sworn  on 
applying  for  the  licence  that  he  was  of  age.**— Gsabt,  op.  ett,  15.  Other  cases  an 
mentioned  in  Hambabo,  Fair,  Debatet,  ZXXIX,  1486;  ZLI,  1445  (1st  series). 

•Hayes  v.  Watts  (1819),  8  Phillim.,  48. 
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America  and  was  supposed  dead,  and  the  mother  had  given 
her  consent,  but  the  father  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mar- 
riage, it  was  declared  void  after  eighteen  yeais^  cohabita- 
tion;"^ for  the  father^s  consent,  if  living,  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Nullity  was  even  declared  in  one  instance'  *^  because 
the  testamentary  guardians  who  had  consented  were  appointed 
by  a  will  which  turned  out  to  be  invalid  because  attested  by 
only  one  witness.^^' 

At  length,  after  the  nullification  of  marriage  on  technical 
or  trivial  grounds  had  become  a  ^'public  scandal''  and  an 
intolerable  hardship  to  individuals,^  a  remedy  was  found  in 
the  act  of  4  Gteorge  IV.,  c.  76,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
Hardwicke  act  as  had  not  already  been  superseded^  was 
repealed;  and  new  and  juster  rules  were  substituted.*  But 
this  statute,  whose  more  important  provisions  will  hereafter 
appear,  gave  no  relief  to  Boman  Catholics  or  dissenters. 
To  effect  this,  after  various  futile  attempts,  the  civil-marriage 
law  of  1836  was  enacted,^  simultaneoosly  with  another  creat- 
ing a  new  system  of  registration.'  These  three  measures, 
with  a  few  later  modifications  or  additions,  constitute  the 
present  law  of  England  relating  to  the  celebration  and  regis* 

1  OsABT,  Op.  eit.,  14, 15. 

•  Beddall  v.  Leddiard  (1880),  8  Phlllim.,  858.  Thii  ease  and  others  axe  disoassed 
Iff  PHILLXMOBB,  Speech  on  the  Marriaoe  Act,  28-45,  an  able  ezpoelilon  of  the  otUs  aria- 
inff  under  the  Hardwioke  aot. 

sQbabt,  op.  dL^  15,  note.  « Compare  Obajkt,  op.  ei<.,  15. 

ft  In  the  preceding  year,  bj  8  Qeo.  IV.,  c.  15,  the  prorision  of  the  Hardwieke  aet 
inTalidatinff  marriage  of  minors  by  license  without  oonsent,  and  some  other  defeats, 
were  remedied;  bnt  the  eighth  and  following  sections  of  the  law  prescribing  more 
"  stringent  regolations  to  present  clandestine  marriage  by  licence,**  were  repealed  by 
4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17,  which  enacted  that  ^*  licences  should  be  granted  in  the  case  of 
minors  as  under  Lord  Hardwicke's  act*':  (^.  Haxkicx,  Marriaoe  Iaw,  15,  note; 
Hansabd,  DebateB,  2d  series,  VH,  108,  1835  (Commons);  1128,  1148,  1198,  ISIS,  1458 
(Lords) ;  and  Phzllxmobb,  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Aet^  45  B, 

*The  act  of  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  18,  may  be  found  in  Hajoogk,  op.  ctt.,  888  80;  and 
BVBN,  Bccleriattieal  Lawt^  n,  4SSd-h;  as  also  in  the  Statutet  at  Large  for  that  year, 
or.  Hamsaxd,  Debate*,  2d  series,  Vm, 80, 87, 128, 235, 828;  IX,  540, 848;  ^niMtolUcvte- 
tor,LXV,  89-08. 

76  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c  85:  8tatute§  at  Large,  510-25;  Bvbn,  op.  eit.,  II,  4S8ii  ff.; 
Hammiok,  op.  cit,^  282-98. 

•6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  c.  88:  8tatuie»  at  Large,  628^;  H^KMIGK,  op.  ctf.,  207-808, 
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tration  of  marriages.     An  analysis  of  their  leading  provisions 
will  now  be  presented^ 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  notice  the  main  features  of 
the  system  of  registration.'  For  the  entire  kingdom  is 
appointed  by  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  a  registrar-general  whose  office  is  in  London 
and  Westminster.  Below  the  general  registrar  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  are  the  ''superintendent  registrars," 
one  in  each  union  or  parish,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor;  or,  in  default  of  such  appointment, 
they  may  be  nominated  by  the  general  registrar.  The  post 
is  usually  filled,  however,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Quardians.  Below  the  superintendent  registrars  are  the 
registrars  of  the  districts.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  appointed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  superintendent  registrars;  and  the  registrars  of  mar- 
riages, nominated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  union  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  guardians,'  or  of  the  registrar- 
general,  as  provided  by  a  later  act^ 

Co-ordinate  with  the  civil  registrars  of  marriages  for  the 
district  are  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
ministers  or  accredited  officers  of  other  denominations,  each 
of  whom  is  required  every  quarter  to  transmit  abstracts  of 
all  registrations  to  the  superintendent,  who,  in  his  turn, 
reports  to  the  registrar-general.  The  division  of  the  union 
into  districts,  which  usually  correspond  to  the  parishes,  is 

1  For  the  debates  on  the  aets  of  WilL  IV.  see  Havbabd,  Defrotet,  Sd  series,  ZXXI, 
887-86;  XXXH,  1093;  XXXIV,  180-94, 538, 1021-39, 1309.  Of. the  ^arterly  Beoieto,  LVn, 
248-53,  for  an  article  praising  the  oonserratiTe  course  c^  the  Lords. 

*For  summary  and  discussion  of  the  registration  laws  see  BOBxr,  Poltfieol 
(^clopcsdio,  IV»  625-28;  Smith,  The  Parish^  187-89,  457-00;  Fhibdbbbo,  EheBchUet- 
9Ufi4f^  4i:m9;  BoBBBTBOH,  in  BrUawdeat  XV,  566;  Hajoqck,  Marriaoe  Iaw,  106  ff., 
166-00,  pcuHm;  Obabt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  BeL^  18^-87,  pattim  as  per  index;  MoOBS, 
How  to  be  Married,  60  ff. ;  Bbkst,  STreotiM  cf  Mar,  and  /Ko.,  10  ff. 

*  The  appointment  of  the  district  registrars  of  marriages  is  provided  for,  not  bj 
the  registration  act,  but  bj  the  marriage  act  of  6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  c.  86,  sec  17. 

«B7 19  and  20  Vict.,  c.  119,  sec.  15 ;  Hammick,  op,  cit,  327. 
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the  duty  of  the  gnardians,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
registrar-general. 

Marriage  within  the  Ohnrch  of  England  is  regolated  by 
the  statute  of  4  Gteorge  IV.,  c.  76,  and  may  be  solemnized 
in  the  parish  church  or  a  chapel  licensed  by  the  bishop/ 
after  publication  of  banns  for  three  successive  Sundays  at 
morning  service;  or  on  production  of  the  certificate  of  a 
superintendent  registrar,  which  is  equivalent  to  banns.* 
Parent  or  guardian  may  forbid  the  marriage  of  minors,  but 
in  case  of  banns  express  consent  is  not  required.  License 
in  place  of  banns  may  be  granted  by  the  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  other  authority,  but  only  for  solemnization  within  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  resided 
''for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  preceding.''  Before  ''a  licence 
can  be  granted  an  oath  must  be  taken  as  to  the  fact  of 
residence;"  that  there  is  no  legal  impediment;  and  that  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian  has  been  obtained,  if  either 
of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.'  The 
''marriage  must  be  celebrated  within  three  months  after 
banns  or  licence,   and  between  the  hours^  of  eight  and 

X "  With  the  ooiuont  of  the  patrcm  and  the  inoombent.'*— 4  Geo.  IV.,  o.  16,  mo.  8: 
Hammzok,  op.  ctL^  270.  See  farther  details  as  to  the  itlaoes  lioensed,  in  6  and  7  WilL 
IV.,  c.  SSftSees.  26  B, 

tfiy  6 and  7  WilL  IV.,  e.  86,  see.  L  Bat  bj  19  and  20 Viet.,  o.  119,  see.  U,  eelebra- 
tion  by  a  elergyman  of  the  Choroh  of  Borland  on  oertiflcate  of  the  snperintendent 
registrar  is  not  obligatory :  ^.  H^KMiox,  op.  eit,  87, 282, 818 ;  Osabt,  Mar,  amd  Fam, 
Bel.,  58, 80, 85, 88, 94. 

"In  the  year  1884,  oat  of  144,844  marriages  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  Estab- 
lished Charch,  128407,  or  89  per  cent.,  were  by  banns,  12488,  or  8.5  per  oent.,  by  ordin- 
ary lioenoe,  68,  or  .06  per  oent.,  by  speoial  Uoenoe  (of  the  arohbishop),  and  S,5Q,  or  2.4 
per  oent.,  on  saperintendent  registrar's  oertiiioate.**— Haxkiok,  op.  eit,  68,  note.  In 
1889, 686  marriages  in  every  1,000  were  aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  KngHsh  eharoh; 
and  of  these  only  sixteen  were  by  oertiflcate :  Gbajkt,  op.  ott.,  58,  note.  See  the  dls- 
eossion  and  the  tables  of  statisties  of  marriages,  1841-88,  in  Moobb,  How  to  be 
Married,  111-17, 166, 167. 

*See  the  form  of  oath  in  Osabt,  op.  oit,  49  n.  8;  and  MoOBS,  op.  cU,,  120,  who 
gives  all  the  marriage  forms.  If  the  "  defendant  swears  falsely  it  Is  not  per jniy,  and 
only  misdemeanour "  (Begina  v.  Chapman,  1819,  1  Den.,  4S2) ;  and  "  the  splritnal 
Court  has  no  Jarisdiotion  to  punish  suoh  false  oath  ^  (Phillimore  v.  Maohon,  1876, 
1  P.  D.,  481) ;  QsAXT,  op.  eit.,  49, 50. 

«  Now  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  forenoon  and  8  in  the  afternoon :  By  49  and 
60  Viet.,  o.  14:  Hammxos,  Marriage  Lato,  841. 
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twelve  in  the  morning/'^  Oare  is  taken  to  avoid  the  hard- 
shipB  arising  from  the  rigidness  of  the  Hardwicke  act. 
*'The  penalty  of  nullity''  is  "confined  to  the  case  of  persons 
wilfully  procuring  the  celebration  of  marriage  without  due 
publication  of  banns,  or  without  a  licence  from  a  person 
having  authority  to  grant  the  same,  or  by  any  person  not  in 
holy  orders,  or  elsewhere  than  in  a  church  or  chapel  wherein 
banns"  may  ''be  lawfully  published."  The  want  of  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian,  in  case  of  minors,  does  not  invalidate 
a  marriage  by  license;  but  ''in  the  event  of  any  fraud 
practiced  to  procure  the  contract,  the  guilty  party"  forfeits 
"all  property  accruing  from  the  marriage."' 

The  institution  of  banns,  as  already  seen,  is  the  ancient 
device  of  the  church  to  secure  publicity.'  During  the  ages 
it  has  served  a  useful  purpose,  though  from  its  very  nature, 
even  under  the  most  stringent  regulations,  it  is  capable  of 
serious  abuse.  But  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  it  has 
about  run  its  course  and  must  soon  yield  to  more  effective 
methodB,  sach  as  thoee  prescribed  by  the  civil-marriage  act. 
The  "unsuitableness  of  banns  to  the  present  state  of  society," 
remarks  Mr.  Hammick,  appears  as  early  as  1868  in  the  report 
of  the  Marriage  Law  Commissioners.^  They  say  that  "in 
populous  places  it  seems  universally  agreed  that  no  real 
publicity  is  obtained  by  banns,  which  afford  no  safe-guard 
against  improvidence,  illegality,  or  fraud,  and  are  frequently, 
from  their  great  number,  an  inconvenient  and  unseemly 
interruption  to  divine  service."  The  old  sentiment  against 
publicity  is  a  strong  motive  for  evasion.  "The  evidence 
which  we  have  received,"  add  the  commissioners,  "abun- 

1  Coini»utt  the  elear  nimmary  of  Bobbbtiom,  in Britanmiea^ XV, 006;  BuBN,Xoe. 
Xawi,  n,  4S^h ;  Moobb,  How  to  be  Married^  1-2S. 

s  Hammiob^b  BOmmBxj  in  Marriage  Law,  15. 

<  AboTa,  ehap.  Tiii,  mo.  It,  pp.  SSO  ff. 

«HAiaaoB,op.eit.,65.  Qf,BeportcftheBoyalCommimon,ja9a,1»^M,»-m^ 
for  the  rwponiM  of  Tariona  laj  and  aoelaaiaatioal  paraona. 
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dantly  proves  that  the  dislike  of  this  mode  of  publication 
tends  to  promote  clandestinity  rather  than  to  prevent  it,  by 
inducing  many  persons  to  resort  for  marriage  to  places  where 
they  are  unknown."*  Nor  does  the  testimony  against  the 
efficiency  of  banns  come  from  lay  sources  alone.  The  bishop 
of  Durham,  in  this  same  report,  declares  that  *'at  present 
there  is  no  punishment  to  any  party  making  a  false  state- 
menf  in  order  to  have  banns  published  in  a  parish  where 
he  does  not  reside;  ** whilst  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
clergyman,  who  is  now  by  law  punishable  for  celebrating 
such  marriages,  to  ascertain  the  falsehood  of  such  state- 
ments, as  his  time,  if  his  parish  be  large,  is  entirely  occupied 
by  his  other  necessary  duties."  Hence  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  ^'advantageous  to  assimilate  the  law  to  that  which 
regulates  the  notice  of  banns  at  the  registry,  and  to  make  a 
false  statement  in  either  case  perjury."'  In  like  spirit  the 
bishop  of  Ely  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  the  clergyman's 
making  suitable  examination.  ''All  such  inquiries,"  he  says, 
"are  inevitably  left  to  the  parish  clerk,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  inquire  as  little  as  possible.  Hence,  if  any  persons  desire 
to  contract  an  illegal  marriage,  they  choose  one  of  the  popu- 
lous parishes  of  our  large  towns,  where  they  readily  escape 
notice."'  The  uselessness  of  banns  in  such  places  is  further 
made  very  clear  "not  only  by  ninety-nine  couples  being 
asked  on  one  Sunday  at  St.  Pancras,  but  also  by  189  couples 
being  asked  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Manchester  on  the 
11th  December,  1864,  and  202  couples  on  the  10th  December, 
1865,"  while  on  this  last-named  day  at  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
the  banns  of  125  couples  were  published.     In  many  of  these 

1  Bepcrt,  zlii;  in  HAJoaox,  op»  oit.,  65,  note. 

sBsy.  S.  C.  WZLU,  in  his  Bommw,  a  Baiiroad  to  ClandetUne  Marriaoet  (1864), 
proposed  **  a  simple  form  of  declaration,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Banns  Book  ** : 
Hammick,  op,  ott.,  66,  note. 

8  From  snggestions  made  to  the  Marriage  Law  Commissioners,  and  published  in 
their  Beportt  1868 :  in  Hammios,  op,  ctC,  a64-€2. 
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caseB,  merely  the  names  were  mentioned,  ''onaocompanied 
by  any  announcement  of  condition — whether  bachelors, 
widows,'^  or  spinsters.' 

The  oivil-marriage  act  of  1886  owes  its  adoption  mainly 
to  the  influence  and  exertion  of  Lord  John  Bossell,  by  whom 
it  was  proposed.  In  a  measure,  however,  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  it  by  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year  introduced  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  This  was  received  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  compromise,  showing  that  the  period  of  harsh  intolerance 
was  fast  approaching  its  end.'  The  bill  failed  of  passage, 
mainly  because  as  a  half-way  measure  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
non-conformists.  For  it  permitted  the  civil  form  of  marriage 
only  to  those  declaring  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
established  rites;  and  thus,  it  was  asserted,  a  stigma  would 
be  put  upon  the  dissenters  to  whom  matrimony  was  not  less 
holy  than  it  was  to  the  adherents  of  the  English  church.' 
Moreover,  the  magistrate  of  the  hundred  before  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  was  required  to  send  the  certificate  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  for  registration.^  But  it  is  highly 
significant  that  in  the  debate  proposals  were  made  involving 

1  Suggestion  of  Major  Graham,  late  Begistrar  General,  in  the  commissioners* 
Bepori:  Hamkxox,  op.  e»t,  8S6: 

**  Without  proposing  that  banns  should  be  prohibited,  the  oommissioners  recom- 
mend that  the  pnblication  should  not  be  required  by  law  as  a  oondition  either  of  the 
lawfulness  or  of  the  regularity  of  marriage,  being  of  opinion  that  *  OTery  useful  pur- 
pose which  can  be  answered  by  the  publication  of  banns  in  the  Bstabliahed  Churoh 
may  be  equally  answered  by  the  mere  fact  of  notice  to  the  oflteiating  minister.*  **— 
Hakmxcx,  op.  eit.,  6S.  In  general,  on  the  present  law  of  banns,  see  ibid,,  62-80; 
EsirsT,  Treatue  of  Mar,  and  iXv.,  8;  Qbaxt,  Mar.  and  Fam.  iM.,  87-40,  where  the 
Judicial  decisions  are  cited ;  and  MoOBS,  Haw  to  be  Married,  1  ff. 

A  On  asking  leave  to  present  the  bill,  Haroh  17, 1884,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  delivered 
an  elaborate  speech  explaining  the  need  of  reform  and  giving  a  history  of  the 
attempts  to  remedy  the  hardships  arising  from  the  existing  marriage  laws  since 
1758.  His  speech  was  well  received  by  aU  parties :  see  the  summary  of  Peel's  speech 
and  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  Oppbmhxzm  ,  in  ZKB.,  1, 19-83.  In  general  on  the 
struggle  for  relief  of  dissenters  see  Mat,  Oontt.  HieL,  n,  862-64, 882-06;  Fbixdbbbo, 
EheeeKUeuunif,  801-401;  Fischxl,  Bng,  Gonsf.  (London,  1863),  84. 

•  Lord  John  Bussell's  speech:  Offsriuum,  in  ZKB.,  I,  84;  <^.  ibid,,  U;  and 
Bbabd,  Notes  on  Lord  John  ButaelVs  Mar,  BiU  (London,  1884),  demanding  full  dvU 
marriage  for  dissenters,  not  mere  *'  relief  "  through  the  (Church  of  Bngland. 

*  MouBBWOBTH,  Hiet,  €fEng,,  1, 880;  WaIiFOUB,  Hiti,  qfJDno,,  IV,  71, 72. 
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the  essential  elements  of  the  two  great  measures  of  the  next 
year.  A  system  of  civil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  was  suggested;  while  it  was  nrged,  either  that  the 
civil  form  of  solemnization  should  be  made  optional  for  all, 
not  merely  restricted  to  non-conformists;  or  else  it  should 
be  made  obligatory  for  all,  leaving  it  free  to  the  parties  in 
every  case,  after  the  lay  ceremony,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rites  of  their  own  religious  body/ 

Nevertheless  the  act  of  1886  was  adopted  only  after  a 
prolonged  contest  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  By  this 
statute  the  religious  celebration  prescribed  by  the  Anglican 
rubric  is  preserved,  and  two  additional  methods  of  procedure 
are  created:  (1)  by  certificate  of  the  superintendent  registrar 
without  license ;  (2)  or  by  such  certificate  with  a  license. 

When  procedure  is  by  the  first  method,'  notice  must  be 
given  *'to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district  within 
which  the  parties  shall  have  dwelt  for  not  less  than  seven 
days''  previous.  This  notice  is  then  entered  in  a  marriage 
notice  book  '*  open  at  all  reasonable  times  without  fee  to  all 
persons  desirous  of  inspecting  the  same;"  and  thereafter 
for  twenty-one  days  the  notice  or  a  true  copy  is  to  be  sus- 
pended or  affixed  ''in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  office" 
of  the  superintendent.^  ''  In  the  body  or  at  the  foot ''  of  the 
notice  a  ''solemn  declaration"  as  to  residence,  necessary 
consent,  and  the  absence  of  impediment  of  any  kind  must 
be  subscribed  by  one  of  the  parties.*     After  twenty-one 

lOpyMWHUiM,  in  ZJTS.,  I.  81,  82.  The  biU  was  not  satisfaotory  to  Lord  John 
BoBseU;  henee  it  was  dropped  when  he  superseded  Peel  as  prime  minister. 

'For  a  contemporary  aooonnt  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  see  the  Anmiuai  Reffi&ter^ 
LuLViii,  122-84;  a  summary  by  Ofpbmhkm,  in  ZKR,^  1, 88£f.;  also  Molbbwobts, 
Hi$L  <3f  Eng,^  1, 886-88 ;  WaIiPOUI,  Hi$L  cf  Xno^  IV,  81^78.  See  Hanbabo,  De&otet,  aa 
dtedabore. 

*  On  marriage  by  oertif&cate  without  license  see  Moobs,  How  to  be  Married^  90S,  i 
GSAXT,  Mar,  and  Fam,  Rek,  80  £f.,  85  B, ;  Hammick,  Marriao^  Xaw,  118  ff.,  127  ff. 

«  By  19  and  20  Vict.,  o.  119,  sees.  8-5. 

B ^  19  and  20  Vict.,  c.  119,  sec  2.  Qf,  Bobbbtsov,  in  BrUamUca,  XV,  006;  BUBir, 
EoeL  Law^  n,  488(V-y ;  Hammxox,  Marriaoe  Law^  80  fE.,  819,  820;  Gbabx,  Mar,  amd 
JVnh.  Bel.,  80-85. 
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days/  if  no  valid  objection  be  filed  by  parents  or  others,  a 
certificate  is  issned  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  marriage 
may  be  celebrated  at  any  time  within  three  months  of  the 
entry  of  the  notice.'  After  issuing  the  certificate  the  mar- 
riage may  be  celebrated  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

(1)  Before  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  the  presence  of 
a  district  registrar  and  two  witnesses — a  mere  declaration 
of  assent  and  no  religious  rites  whatever  being  required. 

(2)  In  any  registered  building  by  a  minister  of  any  sect 
according  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  same.  Here  also  the 
registrar  of  the  district  and  two  witnesses  must  be  present 
(8)  According  to  the  rites  of  the  Jews  and  Quakers  in  duly 
certified  buildings.  A  building  may  be  registered  by  the 
superintendent  registrar  on  receipt  of  a  written  petition 
from  ^^any  proprietor  or  trustee,"  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders  at  the  least, 
that  such  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year 
at  the  least  as  their  usual  place  of  public  worship  and 
that  they  are  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered.' 
(4)  Marriages  may  also  be  solemnized  by  certificate  in  lieu 
of  banns  in  an  Anglican  church  or  chapel,  if  the  consent 
of  the  minister  be  obtained.*  In  all  cases  the  place  of  mar- 
riage must  be  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  and  the  celebra- 
tion must  occur  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  forenoon  and 
8  in  the  afternoon.' 

1  In  the  inteiral  the  notice  was  originally  to  be  read  bj  the  olerk  of  the  Board  of 
Chiardians  at  their  aeasions  for  three  mceessiTe  weeks:  FBZBDBnto,  Ehe$ehUemun0, 
416;  BuBM,  EoeU  Iaios,  n,  4S9if,   This  proTision  is  repealed  bj  10  and  20  Viot.,  o.  119. 

>  Cf.  19  and  20  Vict.,  c  119,  sec.  4.  The  form  of  certificate  is  gi^en  by  Haxkiok, 
MamioQe  Law,  832, 334;  MoOBB,  How  to  be  Married,  148.  All  the  forms  are  given  by 
MOOBS,  ibid.,  120-88. 

*  6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  c  85,  see.  18.  QT.  BUBN, JBccl.  Law,  n,  488M. ;  BOBxr,  Pol.  C^c, 
m,  320;  Fbixdbbbo,  op.  eU.,  413-15;  Haxkiok,  op.  eit,  118  ff.,  122  B, 

Afiusv,  Xeel  Lawe,  U,  4Sa»;  Bobmbtsov,  in  A-ttontiiea,  XV,  587;  Fbudbbbo, 
cp,  eit.,  418;  Bomr,  op,  cit.,  m,  322. 

^Between  8  and  12  in  the  forenoon  by  8  and  7  WilL  IV.,  o.  86,  sec  20.  This  was 
changed  by  49  and  60  Viet.,  c.  14,  sec.  U 
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If  the  parties  wish  to  avoid  delay  and  so  great  publicity, 
they  may  proceed  by  the  superintendent's  certificate  and 
license.  These  may  be  obtained  on  one^  full  day's  notice  to 
the  registrar  of  *'the  district  in  which  one  of  the  persons 
resides,  together  with  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  has 
resided  for  fifteen  days  therein,  that  there  is  no  impediment, 
and  that  the  necessary  consents  if  any  have  been  obtained. 
The  notice  is  not  exhibited  in  the  registrar's  office."'  After 
obtaining  the  license,  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated  in 
either  of  the  first  three  modes  above  mentioned;  but  no 
superintendent's  license  may  be  issued  for  a  marriage  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  English  church,  that  right  being  still 
an  ''ecclesiastical  monopoly."  Any  person  guilty  of  wilfully 
making  any  false  statement  in  procuring  certificate  or  license 
is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury;'  and  if  any  persons 
''knowingly  and  willfully  intermarry,"  in  any  place  other 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  certificate  or  without  notice,  cer- 
tificate, or  license,  as  required  by  law,  or  in  the  absence  of 
the  registrar  where  his  presence  is  required,  their  marriage, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  is  null  and  void.^  False 
statements  as  to  consent  subjects  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  but  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage. 

As  to  the  form  of  civil  contract,  it  is  only  essential  that 
somewhere  in  the  ceremony  the  following  declarations  be 
introduced.     Each  of  the  parties  must  say: 

"I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  lawful 
impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  be  joined  in  matrimony 
to  O.  D." 

>  Original  act  said  **8eTen  days** :  Bubn,  op,  eit,,  n,  4S8aa,  ohanged  bj  19  and  80 
Viot.,  c  119,  seo.  9.    Qf.  Osabt,  Mar.  and  Fanu  JBel.,  87;  Hajoqck,  cp.  ei/.,  324. 

SBOBSBTBON,  in  BrUatuUeat  XV,  587;  BuxN,  op.  eit,  II,  l88ls-66. 

*Be-enacted  by  19  and  20  Vict.,  o.  119,  seo.  18. 

«By  8  and  7  WilL  IV.,  o.  85,  see.  42.  Cf,  Bomr,  PoL  Ojye.,  m,  824;  BuBN,  cp,  eiLt 
n,  488»i;  Hammiok,  cp,  ctt.,  296. 
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And  each  must  say  to  the  other: 

*'I  call  upon  these  witnesses  here  present  to  witness  that 
I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  O.  D.,  to  be  my  lawful  wedded  wife 
(or  hnsband)/'  ^ 

Thns  English  marriage  ends,  as  it  began,  in  a  simple 
contract;  but  the  state  has  succeeded  in  imposing  npon  it 
the  condition  of  publicity — a  task  which  the  church  first 
attempted,  but  failed  to  accomplish.' 

1 6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  o.  85,  seo.  20.  QT.  Bvbn,  op,  ct<.,  n,  4SSec;  Bomr,  op.  eit..  Ill, 
Z23;  Hammick,  op,  cit.,  280, 145;  Moobb,  How  to  be  Married^  40. 

9  By  the  act  of  7  and  8  Yiot.,  o.  81  (1844),  snpplemented  by  94  Yiet,  o.  110,  and  26 
and  27  Yiot.,  e.  27,  the  essential  features  of  6  and  7  Will.  lY.,  c.  85,  were  adopted  for 
Ireland,  the  proximate  cause  bein^  the  excitement  aronsed  by  the  case  of  the  Qoeen 
V.  Millis,  1843:  see  chap.  Tii,  sec  ii,  p.  S16,  above;  and  also  Hakmiok,  MarrioQeLaw^ 
282-80;  Osabt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  BeL^  557  B, 

In  Scotland  except  as  restricted  by  10  and  20  Yict.,  o.  08,  the  principles  of  the 
canon  law  are  still  in  force,  "  subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  it  has  undergone 
from  time  to  time  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  cTldence  established  in  that 
country,  and  the  course  of  judicial  decisions  *'  (Haxmxck,  op.  eitt  221).  But  in  1866 
by  10  and  20  Yict.,  c  06,  called  Lord  Brougham*s  Act,  for  a  contract  to  be  valid,  the 
parties  must  have  resided  in  Scotland  at  least  twenty<»ne  days  preceding  the  cere> 
mony.  This  put  an  end  to  "  Gretna  Oieen  "  weddings,  but  otherwise  private  contracts 
are  still  legal.  Thus  three  kinds  of  marriages  are  recognised:  (1)  "regular  mar- 
riages "  before  a  minister  aooordingr  to  custom  or  statute ;  (2)  **  irregulu  marriages  '* 
per  verba  de  prae$eiiU ;  (8)  **  irregular  marriages  "  per  verba  de  futwro^  wubeequeiUe 
copula;  but  in  this  case  the  contract  must  be  written  or  proved  by  confession  on 
oath :  Hakmiox,  op.  cit.,  221  £f.  That  Scotch  marriages  are  binding  in  England  was 
established  by  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  in  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrympla 
in  1811 :  DoDflON,  A  Beportcf  the  JudgmeiU,  1  ff.,  07  ff. ;  SrapHBrB,  Latoe  itfthe  derW: 
1, 672, 688 ;  Fxna>BBSO,  EhmehUeuwng^  426, 427 ;  Kbvt,  OMimentarJet,  n,  87.  In  gen- 
eral, see  Qbaxt,  op.  cit.,  581  ff. ;  Fbzbdbbbo,  op.  ott,  401, 487-60;  idem^  Qeechiehie  der 
CiviUhe,  18  ff.;  MoOBS,  How  to  be  Married^  85  ff.;  Bobbbtson,  in  Briiatmicay  XY, 
967;  Tboo,  The  Knot  Ttod,  216-28  (Gretna  Green) ;  jBAvntBBOM,  Bridee  and  Bridaie^ 
n,  208-16  (Gretna  Green);  Glasson,  Hietoire  du  droit  et  dee  inet,^  YI,  168-80; 
Whabton,  Law8  EO.  to  Womeny  205^  (present  English  law),  298-808  (Scotch  law); 
SraFHSBB,  Lawe  of  Me  Clenpy,  1, 671-770;  Cablzbb,  Mar,  cmx  ^Un^JJvUs  41  ff. 
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